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ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S  REPORT. 


General  Headquarters,  Adjutant-General's  Office, 
Concord,  May  31,  1886. 

His  Excellency  Moody  Carrier,  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  the  Honorable  Council: 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith 
my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1886,  with 
accompanying  papers. 

The  changes  among  the  companies  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire National  Guard  during  the  year  have  been  but  few. 
Company  ~K,  Third  Regiment,  Laconia,  was  disbanded 
October  15,  1885,  and  a  company  organized  in  its  place 
at  Wolfeborough,  October  16.  Platoon  B,  First  Battery, 
Concord,  was  disbanded  March  11,  1886,  and  the  guns 
and  other  property  turned  over  to  Capt.  Samuel  S.  Piper 
at  Manchester,  and  authority  given  him  to  recruit  Platoon 
A,  which  has  heretofore  been  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, to  a  full  battery.  This  has  been  done,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  battery  will  be  much  more  efficient, 
consolidated  under  Capt.  Piper,  than  it  could  possibly  be 
with  the  platoons  separated.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  organization  of  the  New  Hampshire  National 
Guard ;  which  consists,  as  at  date  of  last  report,  of  one 
brigade  of  three  regiments  of  infantry,  eight  companies 
each,  one  four-gun  battery  and  one  company  of  cavalry, 
the  whole  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  M.  White, 
with  headquarters  at  Peterborough.     Some  few  changes 


in,  and  amendments  to,  the  laws  regulating  the  state 
troops  were  made  during  the  session  of  the  legislature 
last  summer,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  cavalry  force  of  the  state  to  one  company, 
providing  for  an  Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice  for  the  brigade 
and  defining  his  duties,  and  providing  that  the  enrollment 
of  the  reserved  militia  shall  be  made  when  ordered  by  the 
Governor,  and  not  annually  as  heretofore.  ISTo  enrollment 
has  been  made  this  year.  The  strength  of  the  brigade  is 
112  commissioned  officers  and  1,097  enlisted  men;  a  total 
of  1,209,  as  appears  in  the  consolidated  report  of  the 
brigade  commander  April  1. 

UNIFORMS    AND    EQUIPMENTS. 

The  uniforms  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  are  in  good 
condition,  and  will  last  for  some  years,  but  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  the  uniforms  of  the  infantry,  which 
have  been  in  use  nine  years,  be  soon  replaced.  I  trust 
that  when  the  legislature  next  convenes,  a  year  hence, 
provision  may  be  made  for  a  "service  uniform."  The 
equipments  of  all  the  troops  are  in  good  condition. 

officers'  drills. 

The  annual  meeting  of  commissioned  officers  w^as  called 
by  the  Brigade  Commander,  at  Manchester,  February  2, 
and  continued  four  days.  I  was  present  by  invitation  of 
Gen.  "White  nearly  all  the  time,  and  am  more  than  ever 
satisfied  that  these  gatherings  of  the  officers  are  produc- 
tive of  much  good  to  all  who  attend  them.  The  report 
of  Gen.  White  is  forwarded  herewith,  together  with 
papers  read  at  the  meetings  by  Col.  E.  J.  Copp,  Second 
Eegiment;  Maj.  Frank  W.  Russell,  Assistant  Inspector- 
General;  Maj.  "W".  H.  Cheever,  Inspector  Rifle  Practice; 
and  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Roberts,  chaplain  Third  Regiment, 
all  of  which  are  instructive  and  cannot  fail  to  produce 
good  results. 


ENCAMPMENT. 

The  brigade  was  ordered  to  encamp  at  Concord  for  five 
days  commencing  Monday,  June  1,  and  the  experiment 
of  changing  the  time  from  September  to  June  may,  I 
think,  be  called  a  success.  The  weather,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  day,  was  good,  and  the  health  of  the  camp 
was  excellent.  The  brigade  paraded  upon  the  day  of 
jour  inauguration,  June  4,  and  was  reviewed  by  you 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Brig.  Gen.  Elbert 
Wheeler,  Inspector-General,  was  present  officially  during 
the  whole  tour  of  camp  duty,  and  your  attention  is 
respectfully  called  to  his  report,  which  accompanies  this. 
Gen.  Wheeler's  duties  are  always  performed  in  the  most 
thorough  and  conscientious  manner;  his  abilities  are 
beyond  question,  and  his  services  to  the  state  as  inspector 
general  are  invaluable.  Application  was  made  to  the 
war  department  for  the  detail  of  Lieut.  Col.  Loomis  L. 
Langdon,  Second  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  to  visit  the  camp  as 
inspector,  he  having  been  present  last  year,  but  being 
upon  the  eve  of  a  change  of  station,  he  was  not  available 
for  the  duty,  and  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  H.  Jackson, 
Major  Fifth  Artillery,  was  detailed.  Gen.  Jackson 
closely  observed  the  troops  during  the  encampment,  and 
his  kindly  criticisms  and  valuable  advice  were  appreciated 
by  all,  and  all  would  be  glad  to  welcome  him  to  camp 
next  year.  His  report  as  made  to  the  adjutant  general 
•of  the  army  is  forwarded  herewith  for  your  information. 
Since  my  last  report  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining,  for 
the  state,  control  of  the  grounds  usually  occupied  for 
encampments,  nearly  forty  acres.  About  one-third  has 
been  plowed,  leveled,  and  after  the  removal  of  stones  and 
stumps,  seeded  down  and  rolled.  The  fence  has  been 
straightened,  and  a  new  entrance  and  gate  constructed, 
and  while  this  report  is  being  prepared  a  line  of  cook- 
houses is  being  built  to  take  the  place  of  the  unsightly 
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shanties  thrown  together  by  companies  for  temporary  use^ 
and  pipes  are  being  laid  to  supply  the  camp  with  city 
water.  A  comfortable  and  roomy  guard-house  has  been 
provided,  and  a  tire-proof  brick  building  40  by  80  feet 
has  been  built  and  arranged  for  a  commodious  and  con- 
venient state  arsenal,  something  the  state  has  never  before 
possessed.  All  these  improvements  were  very  much 
needed,  and  after  having  striven  for  several  years  past  to 
get  the  camp-ground  into  somewhere  near  proper  condi- 
tion, I  have  now  no  little  pleasure  in  reporting  that  my 
efforts  have  been  crowned  with  at  least  partial  success. 

In  this  connection  it  is  but  justice  to  make  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  active  interest  your  Excellency 
has  manifested  in  all  the  projected  improvements,  and  the 
warm  support  I  have  ever  received  from  you.  And  I 
also  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Hon. 
Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  whom  you  appointed  to  represent 
the  Honorable  Council  in  superintending  the  erection  of 
the  arsenal,  and  to  whose  efforts,  largely,  the  introduction 
of  city  water  at  the  camp-ground  is  due.  His  advice  and 
assistance  have  been  freely  given,  and  his  co-operation 
insured  success. 

INSPECTIONS. 

The  usual  spring  inspections  were  made  at  the  armories 
during  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  by  the 
Inspector-General,  and  at  the  same  time  the  companies 
were  visited  by  Maj.  William  H.  Cheever,  Inspector  of 
Rifle  Practice.  The  reports  of  these  two  officers  contain 
information  of  much  value,  and  are  respectfully  forwarded 
herewith. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

The  work  of  making  certified  copies  of  the  rolls  of  the 
war  regiments  has  been  pushed  as  fast  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  year  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made.- 
The  compilation  of  a  new  register  of  New  Hampshire 


soldiers  of  the  last  war,  authorized  by  the  legislature  last 
summer,  has  been  commenced  and  carried  along  as  fast 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances,  but  there  are  so 
many  errors  to  be  corrected  and  discrepancies  in  records 
to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  that  it  cannot  be  hur- 
ried. The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  can  only  be 
realized  and  appreciated  by  those  directly  engaged  there- 
in. I  have  secured  as  an  assistant  Leonard  A.  Morrison, 
A.  M.,  of  Windham,  whose  experience  as  an  historian  is 
very  valuable  in  this  peculiar  work,  and  whose  sound 
judgment  and  timely  suggestions  have  been  of  great 
assistance. 

The  following  reports  and  papers,  which  accompany 
this,  are  respectfully  presented  for  your  information  and 
consideration :  — 

Reports  of  Inspector-General  (2). 

Reports  of  Brigade  Commander  (2). 

Report  of  Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice. 

Copy  of  report  of  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  H.  Jack- 
son, Major  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Return  of  the  ISTew  Hampshire  ITational  Guard,  show- 
ing location  and  strength  of  each  organization. 

Register  of  commissioned  oflicers  May  31,  1886. 

Report  of  resignations  and  discharges  of  commissioned 
officers  during  the  year. 

Report  of  commissions  issued  during  the  year. 

List  of  enlisted  men  dropped  as  deserters. 

I  desire  in  closing  this  report  to  express  my  thanks  for 
the  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  department  which  has 
been  manifested  by  your  Excellency  and  the  Honorable 
Council,  and  for  the  uniform  courtesy  with  which  I  have 
ever  been  treated. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

AUGUSTUS  D.  AYLING, 

Adjutant-  General. 


REPORTS  OF  INSPECTOR-GENERAL. 


State  of  New  Hampshire,  Inspector-General's  Office, 
Nashua,  July  3,  1885. 

Maj.  Gen.  A.  D.  Ayling, 

Adjutant-General,  Concord,  N.  H. : 

Sir,  —  In  compliance  with  General  Orders  No.  4,  A. 
G.  O.,  dated  Concord,  April  14,  1885,  I  have  the  honor 
to  report  the  result  of  my  inspection  of  the  First  Brigade, 
]S^e^Y  Hampshire  jSTational  Guard,  in  camp  from  June  1  to 
June  5  inclusive. 

All  the  troops  ordered  into  camp  arrived  before  noon, 
excepting  Company  F,  Third  Regiment  ( Littleton ), 
which  was  unable  to  report  before  4  p.  m.  Company  K, 
Third  Regiment  ( Laconia ),  was  excused  from  the  tour  of 
duty  on  account  of  so  small  a  number  of  men  being  able 
to  attend.  This  latter  fact  caused  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany to  express  a  wish  that  it  be  disbanded,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  this  may  be  necessary.  This  inability  to 
attend  was  caused,  as  I  am  informed,  by  the  refusal  of 
employers  to  allow  their  men  to  go,  under  penalty  of 
losing  their  situations.  Under  such  circumstances  men 
cannot  be  blamed  for  seeking  to  be  excused,  but  it  is  a 
pity,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  such  employers,  that  they 
should  take  this  stand.  The  very  men  and  firms  who 
object  are  the  identical  ones  who,  in  case  of  the  need  of 
calling  out  the  National  Guard  in  emergencies,  would 
most  likely  demand  its  protection,  representing,  as  they 
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generally  do,  those  who  employ  capital  and  labor  to  a 
considerable  extent.  This  same  objection  was  made  in 
several  other  companies,  notably  in  the  Second  Regiment, 
and  caused  a  consequent  small  attendance  therein. 

His  Excellency  Governor  Hale  entered  camp  on  Tues- 
day, June  2,  with  his  stati",  and  was  appropriately 
received  by  Gen.  White  and  staiF.  Quarters  had  been 
arranged  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Brigade  StaiF, 
and  here  his  Excellency  established  his  headquarters 
during  the  remainder  of  his  term. 

Upon  the  previous  application  of  the  Adjutant-General 
for  the  detail  of  an  officer  of  the  army  to  attend  the  en- 
campment, the  "War  Department  designated  Gen.  R.  H. 
Jackson,  Major  Fifth  United  States  Artillery,  to  perform 
that  duty.  The  detail  was  particularly  pleasing  to  me 
from  former  relations  and  service  with  him  in  the  First 
Artillery.  He  reported  in  camp  on  June  1  and  remained 
until  the  close,  giving  freely  to  all  the  needed  information, 
suggestions,  and  kindly  criticisms  on  practical  points, 
which  only  a  regular  officer  of  experience  can  give.  The 
state  has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  details  sent  at 
various  times  by  the  War  Department,  and  the  practical 
good  resulting  from  them  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  but 
justice  to  Col.  Langdon,  who  was  present  last  year,  to  say 
that  he  was  mentioned  in  your  aj)plication  as  one  whose 
detail  would  be  very  acceptable,  but  owing  to  his  having 
just  been  ordered  to  change  station  with  his  regiment, 
this  was  considered  impracticable,  and  Gen.  Jackson  was 
detailed  in  his  stead.  He  assisted  at  all  inspections,  card- 
drills,  grand-rounds,  etc.,  made  by  me,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  him,  as  is  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
for  much  valuable  assistance. 

The  encampment  was  on  the  grounds  used  for  several 
years  past,  which  have  been  considerably  enlarged  and 
improved.  The  fence  bounding  the  east  side  has  been 
moved  out  fifty  feet,  leaving  still  ten  feet  outside  which 
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was  used  for  sinks  ;  additions  were  also  made  on  the 
south  end ;  the  sheds  on  the  southwest  side  and  several 
buildings  near  the  main  entrance  were  removed,  all  of 
which  changes  were  in  the  way  of  improvement.  Stables 
were  built  for  brigade  and  regimental  headquarters,  con- 
venient thereto,  also  temporary  cook-houses. 

The  plan  of  the  camp  and  the  location  of  the  several 
organizations  were  substantially  the  same  as  last  year. 
Tents  were  pitched  on  Saturday,  May  30,  by  details  from 
the  several  commands  under  charge  of  Col.  Patterson, 
Third  Regiment.  This  was  done  in  an  excellent  manner, 
and  it  only  remained  for  the  troops  to  take  possession 
upon  their  arrival  and  do  the  necessary  policing.  The 
grounds  were  in  better  condition  than  at  any  previous 
encampment.  A  generous  rain  on  the  preceding  day 
settled  all  dust,  the  grass  was  green,  the  Aveather,  except- 
ing for  the  rain  of  the  last  day,  was  the  very  best  of  the 
best  working  month  in  the  year,  and  all  things  conspired 
to  make  the  week's  duty  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  plan  adopted  last  year  of  making  daily  inspections 
of  the  police  of  camp  was  observed,  and  it  is  with  much 
pleasure  we  report  careful  attention  to  almost  all  parts  of 
this  duty.  Sinks  were  well  cared  for,  the  refuse  from 
cook-houses  also.  The  grounds  around  company  tents 
were  free  from  any  criticism,  excepting  in  rare  cases, 
where  some  careless  persons  evidently  found  it  conven- 
ient, and  thought  it  would  not  be  noticed,  to  throw 
refuse  between  tents  or  under  the  edge  of  tent  floors. 

Water  was  furnished  in  the  same  manner  as  hereto 
fore.  All  had  enough,  as  a  rule,  excepting  the  Second 
Eegiment,  which  suffered  the  first  two  days  in  an  uncalled 
for  degree.  The  contractor  did  not  put  on  force  enough 
to  supply  the  amount  actually  needed.  It  is  hoped  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  before  another  year  to  have 
the  city  pipes  laid  to  the  camp-ground,  so  that  this  mat- 
ter, heretofore  always  so  troublesome,  may  be  righted. 
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Subsistence  was  provided  as  in  years  past,  and  was 
usually  satisfactory.  ' 

Tlie  state  tents  were  used  and  were  well  cared  for. 
Tent  floors  were  universal.  The  straw  contracted  for  by 
the  Brigade  Quartermaster  was  not  delivered  in  season 
for  use  in  filling  bed-sacks,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
procure  such  a  substitute  as  could  be  found. 

The  health  of  the  entire  command  was  exceptionably 
good,  due  very  largely,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
department,  to  the  excellent  weather.  This  fact  alone 
argues  very  strongly  in  favor  of  a  June  camp,  as  good 
working  weather  is  more  likely  in  this  month  than  in  any 
other.  It  is  quite  probable,  in  my  opinion,  that  if  this 
should  become  the  recognized  time  for  encampment,  the 
attendance  and  general  results  would  be  found  as  satis- 
factory as  under  the  former  arrangement.  This  is  the 
case  in  Massachusetts  and  other  states  where  the  variety 
of  occupations  of  the  individual  members  is  as  great  as 
with  us. 

The  attendance,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  made 
up  from  the  average  of  the  five  days,  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  last  year,  notably  in  the  Second  Regiment, 
for  reasons  already  given.  Only  the  First  Regiment 
maintained  its  percentage  of  a  year  ago.  Every  officer  of 
this  command  was  present  excepting  on  the  first  day, 
when  one  was  absent.  All  oflicers  of  the  Artillery  and 
Cavalry  were  present,  also  all  the  members  of  the  three 
bands. 

The  brigade  non-commissioned  staff"  was  erroneously 
reported  as  having  a  strength  of  four,  instead  of  two  as 
allowed  by  law.  This  on  the  brigade  returns  made  the 
aggregate  average  appear  as  1282  instead  of  the  correct 
strength,  1280. 

Guard-mounting  daily  was  by  brigade,  some  eighteen 
posts  being  established.  The  several  ceremonies  were 
conducted  by  officers  of  the  brigade  staff  in  a  creditable 
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manner.  Some  of  the  mistakes  frequently  incident  to 
the  ceremony  were  observed,  especially  at  first.  On 
Monday  the  assembly  was  ordered  at  3  p.  m.,  but  was  not 
sounded  until  3.20.  The  details  from  the  First  and  Third 
Regiments  were  slow  coming  on  to  the  line.  During  the 
ceremony,  many  men,  to  gain  a  view  of  it,  crowded  in 
between  the  guard  and  band,  also  upon  the  left  flank, 
and  among  them  were  some  officers  who  have  seen  ser- 
vice enough  to  know  better,  and  who  should  have 
ordered  their  men  back  or  instructed  them  as  to  where  it 
was  proper  for  them  to  go.  Oflicers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  guard  in  many  cases  showed  an 
ignorance  of  important  points  of  the  ceremony  which  a 
careful  study  of  the  tactics  would  have  corrected.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  experience  is  new  to  many  of  them,  it 
is  equally  true  that  a  little  more  effort  in  studying  one's 
particular  duties  would  be  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
more  common  errors. 

TABULATED  STATEMENT  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  ENCAMPMENT,  1885. 
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The  Third  Regiment  had  battalion  guard-mounting  for 
practice,  which  was  very  commendable. 

Guard  duty  was  almost  entirely  performed  by  men  who 
had  had  no  previous  experience.  Instruction  was  placed 
under  charge  of  Capt.  Scammon,  A.  D.  C,  and  with  the 
good  results  which  have  come  to  be  expected  from  the 
efforts  of  this  officer.  Mistakes  were  frequently  made,  of 
course,  but  the  instruction  given  was  met  by  a  very  evi- 
dent desire  to  learn,  and  the  single  day's  experience  of 
each  sentinel  gave  him  generally  a  very  intelligent  idea 
of  his  practical  duties.  The  theoretical  instruction  given 
in  the  armories  was  also  evident,  and  commended  itself 
for  continuance  in  the  future.  There  was  some  com- 
plaint, and  with  justice,  I  think,  on  account  of  sentinels 
being  kept  on  post  unreasonably  beyond  the  two  hours 
allotted  to  each  relief.  It  is  not  often  that  there  is  any 
good  reason  for  this,  and  officers  of  the  guard  should 
bear  in  mind  the  days  when  it  was  their  duty,  perhaps, 
to  walk  post,  and  how  such  unnecessary  requirements  led 
them  to  become  disgusted  with  guard  duty  and  perhaps 
all  military  service.  The  battery  sentinels  showed  an 
especially  good  knowledge  of  their  duties,  general  and 
special,  which  was  explained  later  by  acquaintance  with 
their  system  of  requiring  every  member  to  commit  to 
memory  the  formula  of  general  orders  as  taught  in  the 
army,  and  special  orders  pertaining  to  their  posts.  If 
Captain  Piper  could  impart  to  other  company  command- 
ers his  secret  of  getting  such  thorough  work  and  support 
from  his  men,  the  j^ational  Guard  would  very  soon  be  on 
a  level  very  near  to  that  of  regular  troops,  and  the  work 
of  this  department  would  become  exceedingly  pleasant. 
Capt.  J.  B.  Cilley  of  Company  F,  Second  Regiment 
(Farmington),  previous  to  camp,  issued  printed  questions 
and  answers  on  common  points  of  guard  duty  which 
were  well  calculated  to  make  such  duties  familiar.  The 
cavalry  sentinels  were   efficient   in   looking   after   their 
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horses,  but  in  some  respects  there  was  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

Sakites  by  sentries  were  generally  rendered,  but  not 
always  correctly.  More  thorough  instruction  on  this 
point  should  be  given  in  the  armories. 

Some  manual  of  guard  duty  should  be  kept  on  file  at 
the  guard-house  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  use  of  every 
man  not  on  post,  and  the  officer  of  the  day  should  require 
the  guard  to  devote  time  enough  to  its  study  to  make  its 
requirements  familiar  to  all.  I  believe  that  a  large  ma- 
jorit}'  of  sentinels  would  need  no  pressure  to  cause  them 
to  do  this,  but  would  very  gladly  qualify  themselves. 

Patrols  were  sent  out  as  occasion  required,  but  happily 
there  was  little  for  them  to  do.  Passes  were  restricted  in 
number,  and  men  did  not  leave  camp  as  much  as  in  years 
past. 

In  administration  the  brigade  commander  was  very 
much  embarrassed  by  the  absence  of  Colonel  Gould,  A. 
A.  G.,  and  Captain  Russell,  A.  D.  C,  the  former  being 
kept  by  business,  the  latter  by  serious  sickness  in  his 
family.  This  made  the  burden  of  work  very  much 
greater  for  those  of  the  staff  who  were  present,  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  them  to  say  that  they  were  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Maj.  Cheever,  A.  I.  G.,  very  ably  performed 
the  duties  of  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  but  was  thereby 
prevented  from  assisting  this  department  in  his  regular 
inspection  duties.  Work  outside  their  regular  routine 
was  cheerfully  and  ably  performed  by  Col.  Cook,  Medi- 
cal Director,  Maj,  Donovan,  Judge  Advocate,  and  Capt. 
Thompson,  Brigade  Commissary.  Capt.  Merrill,  Brigade 
Quartermaster,  is  deserving  of  special  commendation  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  duties. 

The  discipline  of  the  camps  was  very  excellent  in  gen- 
eral, the  few  cases  of  need  of  correction  being  readily 
met.  One  member  of  the  Third  Regiment  was  very 
properly  tried  by  regimental  court-martial  for   absence 
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from  camp  without  leave  and  for  creating  disturbance  in 
Concord,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  dishonorably  dis- 
charged. The  First  Sergeant  of  Company  F,  Second 
Regiment,  for  insubordinate  conduct  and  absenting  him- 
self from  his  duties,  was  reduced  to  the  ranks,  and  a 
sergeant  of  Company  I,  Second  Regiment,  was  reduced 
for  intoxication.  The  good  results  from  disciplining  these 
several  cases  cannot  be  questioned.  Camps  are  not  insti- 
tuted for  the  exercise  of  any  such  propensities  as  were  de- 
veloped by  these  men,  a  fact  which  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  any  who  have  fancied  this  a  place  where 
the  proprieties  of  common  life  could  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  where  they  were  privileged  to  disregard  the 
proper  directions  of  their  military  superiors.  I  am  in- 
formed by  what  I  consider  reliable  sources  that  a  member 
of  the  brigade  non-commissioned  staff  was  seen  on  his 
way  home  from  camp  in  such  a  condition  as  to  disgrace 
his  uniform.  If  there  is  a  single  member  of  the  ISTational 
Guard  who  thinks  himself  privileged  or  justified  in  the 
matter  of  becoming  intoxicated  while  in  the  state  uni- 
form, he  is  mistaken,  and  for  the  good  of  the  service  some 
one  else  would  be  better  in  his  place. 

Duties  by  officers  and  men,  in  general,  were  most 
cheerfully  performed,  and  every  effort  of  superior  author- 
ity was  readily  met  and  responded  to  by  all.  This  is  the 
secret  of  such  marked  progress  in  years  past,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  credit  the  entire 
force  with  such  hearty  good  will  and  discipline  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  their  duties.  I  am,  however,  more 
and  more  impressed  yearly  with  the  fact  that  some  offi- 
cers do  not  so  qualify  themselves  in  military  knowledge 
as  to  command  the  continued  respect  and  attention  of 
their  men  by  leading  them  on  to  higher  and  higher  at- 
tainments in  the  soldier's  profession.  Some  few  officers 
seem  to  be  content  to  be  on  a  level  with  their  men  ;  they 
should  be  in  advance  and  lead  them. 
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Attention  to  courtesies  was  well  observed  in  most  cases, 
but  I  am  forced  to  say  I  liardl}^  thought  it  equal  to  last 
year.  So  simple  a  matter  and  one  which  without  doubt 
all  men  would  observe  scrupulously  if  the  knowledge  or 
importance  of  it  were  but  understood, — I  can  but  charge 
commanding  officers  with  this  neglect. 

Calls  for  formation  were  sounded  at  brigade  head- 
quarters according  to  the  prescribed  routine,  and  promptly 
taken  up  down  the  line.  Formations  were  in  almost  all 
cases  made  quickly,  and  in  excellent  order.  The  excep- 
tions were  when  flank  companies,  in  their  haste  to  be 
prompt,  arrived  on  the  line  in  advance  of  companies  that 
should  have  preceded  them.  Formations  of  the  brigade, 
under  the  direction  of  Major  Cheever,  were  uniformly 
well  made,  all  in  line  of  masses  except  at  the  review  on 
Thursday.  Distances  were  accurately  taken,  and  every- 
thing was  done  well  and  promptly. 

The  usual  camp  inspections  of  the  several  organizations 
were  made,  with  a  little  better  result  than  last  year. 
Very  little  time  was  given  to  each  regiment,  not  over 
forty  minutes,  but  enough  pieces,  taken  at  random,  were 
examined  to  indicate  the  condition  of  arms,  which  proved 
very  satisfactory.  In  a  few  cases  it  was  evident  that  men 
made  no  particular  effort  to  prepare  for  inspection,  a  very 
sure  indication  generally  of  an  indifferent  soldier.  There 
was  a  marked  contrast,  as  usual,  between  the  appearance 
and  condition  of  companies,  some  showing  the  most  scru- 
pulous attention  to  every  detail  of  dress  and  cleanliness, 
and  some  showing  a  marked  lack  of  it.  I  consider  these 
characteristics  due  almost  without  exception  to  the  cap- 
tains, a  good  one  giving  his  own  careful  personal  atten- 
tion to  all  these  matters,  and  requiring  their  observance ; 
wdiile  in  the  opposite,  things  are  practically  allowed  to 
run  themselves,  with  the  usual  poor  results.  In  these 
points,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  drill  and  discipline,  is  veri- 
fied the  familiar  fact  that  a  company  is  just  what  its  cap- 
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tain  makes  it.     This  is  true   in  the  regular  army;  it  is 
equally  so  here. 

In  connection  with  clress-paracles  I  would  make  two 
suggestions  for  general  observance.  First,  that  upon  the 
direction,  "  Sound  off,"  the  band  immediately  take  up  the 
music  to  be  played,  instead  of  starting  oif  with  a  long  roll 
until  the  first  change  of  direction  is  made.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  "  route-step  "  manner  of  marching  incident  ta 
the  latter  method.  Second,  that  upon  completing  the 
"  sound  off,"  and  returning  to  its  place  upon  the  right  of 
of  the  line,  the  "  retreat "  prescribed  for  the  bugle  be 
sounded  instead  of  the  three  long  ruffles  on  the  drum. 
While  either  is  correct,  I  think  the  bugle  is  preferable. 

The  retreat  gun,  the  reveille  also,  was  fired  excellently 
well  by  the  battery,  without  exception.  The  colors  at 
headquarters  were  raised  and  lowered  at  the  proper  times 
by  details  from  the  guard. 

The  Battery  made  its  usual  good  inspection.  Property 
was  mostly  in  good  condition,  and  is  excellently  cared  for. 
Its  maneuvres  on  drill  were  well  made,  and  everything: 
pertaining  to  its  work  calls  for  repetition  of  the  credit 
heretofore  given. 

The  cavalry  force  since  my  last  report  has  been  reduced 
by  the  disbandment  of  Company  B  at  Portsmouth,  so  that 
Company  A  of  Peterborough  constituted  this  arm  of  the 
service.  Its  inspection  was  good.  Its  drill  by  card  I  was 
unable  to  have,  owing  to  the  rain  of  the  last  day,  but 
casual  observation  at  odd  times  gave  me  the  impression 
that  it  was  as  creditable  as  heretofore. 

Infantry  drills  were  diligently  attended  to  by  each 
regiment,  and  considerable  extra  work  was  done  by  some 
companies.  A  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  skirm- 
ishing, with  the  happy  result  of  making  it  very  generally 
well  understood.  The  usual  battalion  drills  by  card,  in- 
cluding skirmish,  were  arranged  for,  the  several  field  offi- 
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cers  taking  command,  but  as  the  rain  of  Friday  prevented 
some  from  taking  part,  it  is  thought  best  to  make  no  table 
of  comparative  standing.  There  are  no  new  field  officers 
since  last  year,  excepting  the  major  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment, who  had  no  opportunity  to  drill  by  card  before 
me.  Those  who  did  drill  acquitted  themselves  fully  as 
well  as  last  year,  the  results  proving  the  general  opin- 
ion of  continued  progress.  Brigade  drills  Avere  not 
attempted. 

Skirmish  drill  by  the  bugle  was  very  well  illustrated  by 
Company  D,  First  Regiment  ( Exeter ),  and  much  credit 
is  due  them  for  the  zeal  thus  shown. 

Signaling  also  was  voluntarily  done  by  a  detachment 
from  this  company,  under  charge  of  Captain  Scammon, 
A.  D.  C,  and  Avas  done  well.  Besides  using  the  regular 
flag  code,  a  code  of  disc  signals,  original  with  Captain 
Scammon,  was  used.  This  was  very  simple,  easily 
learned,  and  verj-  efl:ective,  and  much  credit  is  due  the 
captain  for  his  enterprise  and  success. 

On  Thursday,  June  4,  the  brigade  took  part  in  the  pa- 
rade attending  the  inauguration  of  his  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Currier,  being  absent  from  camp  about  three  hours. 
The  ceremony  was  after  the  usual  order,  and  exceedingly 
satisfactory  to  all.  The  brigade  performed  its  duty  in  a 
most  creditable  manner.  The  advisability  of  ordering 
the  troops  into  camp  during  inauguration  week  can 
hardly  be  questioned,  if  it  is  expected  that  they  are  to 
take  part  in  the  ceremony.  If  they  are  invited  to  partici- 
pate, practically  they  feel  obliged  to,  and  to  do  so  at  their 
OAvn  expense  and  loss  of  time  is  in  many  cases  felt  to  be 
a  serious  burden.  Either  the  parade  should  be  dispensed 
with,  or  else  it  should  be  made  at  state  expense.  It  is 
an  imposition  upon  the  good  nature  of  the  National 
■Guard,  already  sufficiently  tested  by  the  requirements 
practically  put  upon  it  in  the  Avay  of  weekly  drills  and 
other   duties,  for  which  no  recompense  is  made.     My 
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recommendation  therefore  is,  that  if  the  miUtaiy  parade 
is  desired  at  future  inaugurations,  camp  shonkl  be  ordered 
at  that  time,  or  else  the  troops  should  be  ordered  to 
attend  at  state  expense,  the  first  plan  seeming  to  me  pref- 
erable, considering  the  reasons  already  mentioned  regard- 
ing weather  and  health. 

On  the  afternoon  of  inauguration  day  his  Excellency 
Governor  Currier  visited  the  encampment  and  reviewed 
the  brigade.  The  staif  of  Governor  Hale  was  tendered 
to  his  Excellency  Governor  Currier,  and  served  as  his 
staff  during  the  remainder  of  camp.  For  the  review  the 
formation  was  in  line.  The  passage  around  the  brigade 
by  his  Excellenc}^  was  omitted  from  lack  of  time.  The 
passage  in  review  was  well  made,  men  marching  steadily 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  steps  per  minute  ;  alignments 
well  preserved ;  salutes  generally  well  rendered.  Some 
minor  criticisms  were  possible,  but  altogether  the  appear- 
ance was  excellent.  Dress-parade  was  to  immediately 
follow,  but  rain  began  to  fall,  and  it  was  dispensed  with 
by  order  of  his  Excellency. 

The  program  laid  down  for  Friday-,  the  last  day,  was 
almost  entirely  changed  by  the  heavy  rain  which  pre- 
vailed. Sentinels  were  mostly  taken  off",  and  all  drills 
were  suspended.  Upon  breaking  camp,  tents  were  left 
standing.  The  closing  street-parade  by  the  brigade,  in 
Concord,  was  dispensed  with,  each  colonel  and  independ- 
ent commander  being  authorized  to  return  his  command 
to  the  railroad  station  as  ho  deemed  best.  There  was 
considerable  straggling  from  camp  after  sentries  were 
taken  off.  The  individual  companies  of  the  First  and 
Third  Regiments  were  dismissed  by  their  colonels  in 
camp,  but  Colonel  Copp  of  the  Second  marched  his  com- 
mand to  the  station  in  excellent  order  before  dismissing 
them,  creating  a  most  favorable  impression  upon  people 
in  Concord  who  witnessed  their  passage.  I  can  but  rec- 
ommend his  method  as  the  more  militarv  one. 
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Summing  up  the  general  result,  it  gives  me  much 
pleasure  to  speak  of  it  as  a  very  successful  camp,  satisfac- 
tory in  most  points  to  every  one  interested,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn.  Marked  progress  is  evident 
from  year  to  year,  and  is  especially  noticeable  if  we  con- 
trast the  force  of  to-day  with  that  of  six  or  eight  years 
ago.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  same  earnest 
spirit  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause  will  continue,  — 
that  as  the  years  go  on  the  ISTational  Guard  will  prove 
itself  worthy  of  hearty  support,  able  to  give  substantial 
protection  in  times  of  danger,  and  constantly  educating 
and  graduating  young  men  as  soldiers,  who,  if  not  again 
needed  in  the  service  will  thereby  have  gained  a  dis- 
cipline and  gentlemanly  training  of  immense  value  to 
themselves  and  to  the  community  at  large. 

I  wish  to  again  record  my  appreciation  of  the  uniform 
courtesies  wliicli  have  been  shown  me  by  yourself,  by 
General  White,  and  all  officers  of  the  brigade;  also,  in 
closing  my  official  relations  with  his  Excellency  Governor 
Hale,  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  distinguished 
consideration  he  has  ever  given  me.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ELBERT  WHEELER, 

Inspec  tor-  General. 


State  of  New  Hampshire,  Inspector-General's  Office, 
Xashua,  May  35,  1S86. 

Oen.  a.  D.  Ayling, 

Adjutant- Geneiml^  Concord,  N.  H.: 

Sir: — In  compliance  with  General  Orders,  ]^o.  2,  A. 
G.  O.,  dated  Concord,  January  26, 1886, 1  have  the  honor 
to  report  the  result  of  my  inspection  of  the  several  organ- 
izations of  the  First  Brigade,  New  Hampshire  National 
Ouard  and  their  respective  armories. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  duties  at  the  times 
appointed  for  their  inspections,  I  directed  Maj.  Frank  W. 
Russell,  assistant  inspector-general,  to  inspect  and  report 
upon  Company  D,  Third  Regiment,  and  Companies  A, 
D,  and  H,  First  Regiment,  which  he  did  in  an  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory  manner.  His  detailed  remarks  upon 
each  will  be  found  in  the  inspection  books  accompanying. 

Under  orders  from  the  Brigade  Commander  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  Maj.  William  H.  Cheever,  inspector 
of  rifle  practice,  visited  every  company  in  the  state  with 
me,  excepting  in  Manchester,  where  illness  prevented, 
Maj.  D.  B.  Donovan,  J.  A.,  taking  his  place. 

The  method  used  was  substantially  as  in  years  past, 
more  attention  than  usual,  however,  being  paid  to  guard 
dut}'.  The  general  results  are  exceedingly  satisfactory. 
Commendable  progress  in  essentials  has  been  the  rule, 
a,nd  the  utmost  good  spirit  strongly  marks  the  character 
of  a  majority  of  the  force.  This  is  unaccountable  to  me, 
except  from  a  knowledge  of  the  material  of  which  the 
National  Guard  is  composed,  and  from  the  military  spirit 
which  is  so  active  an  element  in  the  make-up  of  our 
young  men.     It  requires  no  keen  eye  to   discover  the 
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marked  elevation  in  tone  and  purpose  that  has  come 
about  in  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  the  chief  end  and  aim 
now  being  to  attain  efficiency  and  real  value  as  a  military 
organization,  rather  than  the  old-time  idea  of  keeping  up 
appearances,  and  those  of  little  practical  value.  There  is 
but  one  serious  drawback  to  the  state's  possessing  a  force 
which  in  every  unit  shall  be  of  the  ideal  effisctiveness  so 
far  as  is  possible  with  citizen  soldiery,  and  that  is  lack  of 
financial  support.  The  wonder  is  that  year  after  year 
men  will  continue  to  practically  give  their  time  free,  and 
in  many  cases  heavily  assess  themselves  in  addition,  to 
obtain  real  necessities  which  the  state  should,  in  simple 
justice,  furnish.  In  forty-two  (42)  per  cent  of  the  compa- 
nies, the  allowance  of  $100  annually  for  armory  rent  is 
not  sufficient  to  provide  proper  armories,  and  means  must 
be  obtained  otherwise.  The  state  furnishes  no  fatigue 
uniform  of  any  description,  and  so  nearly  every  company 
has  bought  blouses  and  caps,  which  are  worn  at  weekly 
drills,  and  also  much  of  the  time  in  camps.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  care  is  that  the  state  uniforms  have  been 
spared  the  wear  and  tear  of  hard  service  and  their  useful- 
ness much  prolonged.  There  are  also  many  other  neces- 
sary expenses  now  paid  by  the  companies  which  the  state 
should  provide  for.  Xow  these  matters  are  wrong  in 
principle,  and  should  not  longer  be  permitted.  The  state 
should  furnish  proper  armories,  or,  perhaps  better,  the 
towns  in  which  companies  are  located  should,  without 
any  expense  whatever  to  the  company  treasury;  and  the 
state  should  provide  neat-fitting  fatigue  uniforms  and  for 
other  necessary  expenses.  These  matters  of  expense  in 
many  cases  are  heavy  burdens,  and  cause  good  men  to 
leave  the  service  rather  than  poor  ones,  and  give  a  very 
general  impression  that  the  state  does  not  appreciate  the 
sincere  and  repeated  eftbrts  constantly  being  put  forth  to 
prepare  for  the  work  the  state  expects  them  to  do  when 
the  last  resort  may  be  necessary. 
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The  aggregate  strength  of  the  brigade  at  date  of  inspec- 
tion was  1,186.  One  change  has  occurred  in  the  Third 
Regiment,  Company  K  (Laconia)  having  been  disbanded 
on  its  OAvn  request,  and  a  new  company  well  organized  at 
Wolfeborough,  which  promises  well  in  the  immediate 
future,  composed  as  it  is  of  the  best  material  and  being 
well  officered. 

Throughout  the  brigade,  thirty-four  (34)  per  cent  have 
been  discharged  during  the  year,  and  thirty-tive  (35)  per 
cent  enlisted. 

Platoon  B  of  the  Battery,  owing  to  a  lack  of  efficiency 
long  continued  and  no  material  prospect  of  improvement, 
was  recently  transferred  from  Concord  to  Manchester  and 
united  with  Platoon  A,  all  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
S.  S.  Piper,  whose  record  is  so  well  established  that  suc- 
cess is  certain  and  a  model  battery  assured. 

The  attendance  at  inspections  was  generally  very  excel- 
lent, as  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  table  of 
comparative  standing.  The  strength  and  general  percent- 
age of  attendance  are  indicated  by  the  following  table :  — 

TABLE  OP  STRENGTH  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Total  force  at  date  of  inspection 
Brigade  commander  and  staff. . . 

Artillery 

Cavalry 

Infantry 


o 
no 

!) 
o 

3 

96 


10"(j 


44 

995 


1180 
14 
34 
47 

1091 


109 

9 

4 

4 

92 


1885. 


1102 

1 

60 

93 

948 


1211 
10 
64 

97 
1040 
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Percentage  of  Attendance. 


Aggregate  percentage 

Brigade  commander  and  stalT 

Artillery 

Cavalry 

First  Regiment ■  ■ 

Second  Regiment 

Third  Regiment 


97 
100 
100 
67 
97 
100 


91 
100 
100 

84 
84 
95 
90 


91 
100 
100 

83 
85 
95 


94 

89 
75 
100 
91 
97 
97 


89 
100 

85 
72 
85 
94 
94 


The  following  organizations  reported  all  present :  Com- 
panies A  and  K,  First  Regiment,  Companies  E,  F,  G,  H, 
:and  I,  Second  Regiment,  Platoon  A  of  tlie  Battery,  the 
brigade  field  and  staff,  the  field  and  staff  of  the  Second 
Regiment,  and  the  bands  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Regiments. 

In  the  examination  of  records  it  is  observed  that  much 
more  careful  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law  than  in  years  past.  It  is  exceptional  to  find  a  com- 
pany where  the  essentials  are  not  observed.  This  is  a 
very  easy  matter,  however,  where  captains  make  it  a  rule 
to  attend  at  once  to  each  detail  at  the  proper  time.  A 
little  system  in  the  matter  makes  the  labor  of  it  very 
small.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  records  are  kept  at  brigade  headquarters  by 
the  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and  praise  heretofore  so 
readily  accorded  to  Col.  Gould  in  this  direction  is  most 
gladly  repeated.  Several  new  blanks  have  been  prepared 
by  him  during  the  year,  among  which  is  one  for  written 
excuses  for  absence,  which  should  be  used  in  every  com- 
pany, and  which  can  be  had  upon  application  to  regi- 
mental headquarters. 
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Examination  of  tlie  record  of  the  court-martial  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  Sergt.  Maj.  "William  H.  Hacking, 
First  Regiment,  indicates  either  ignorance  or  carelessness 
in  the  court,  and  also  in  the  revievving  authority,  as  to 
plain  essentials.  The  record  of  the  testimony  of  no  wit- 
ness, even  if  apparently  of  the  most  damaging  character, 
could  legally  convict  the  accused.  The  name  of  the  first 
witness  is  not  recorded,  and  of  the  other  witnesses  no 
record  was  made  that  they  were  sworn,  an  unquestionable 
fatal  defect.  It  is  unaccountable,  also,  how  the  testimony 
of  the  leading  witnesses  as  indicated  by  the  record  of  the 
court  of  inquiry  in  Sergt.  Hacking's  case,  which  was 
clearly  against  him,  was  changed,  according  to  the  record 
of  the  court-martial,  so  as  to  acquit  him.  A  keener  per- 
ception of  the  obligations  of  oaths  and  honor  is  evidently 
necessary  in  certain  directions. 

Company  finances  are  generally  reported  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition.  Company  H,  First  Regiment,  is  some- 
what in  debt,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  defalcation  of  about 
$140  of  company  funds  by  its  late  captain.  In  addition 
to  this  he  was  recently  reported  in  a  gross  state  of  intoxi- 
cation in  uniform,  for  either  and  both  of  which  offenses 
he  should  have  been  court-martialed  and  not  have  been 
allowed  to  resign.  The  JSTational  Guard  or  any  of  its 
responsible  officers  cannot  afford  to  let  such  infamous 
proceedings  pass  unnoticed  and  without  condemnation. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  resignation  of  no  otficer  respon- 
sible for  companj^  funds  be  accepted  until  full  accounting 
has  been  made  of  such  trust. 

Records  show  that  drills  are  held  weekly  by  almost 
every  company  in  the  brigade,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  fifty-one  (51)  per  cent.  Three  companies  have 
drilled  twice  a  week  during  the  past  six  months,  with  the 
good  results  naturall}-  following.  Company  A,  Cavalry, 
has  met  once  a  month  for  all  day  drills,  out  of  doors  when 
possible. 
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Meetings  of  officers  aiul  non-commissioned  officers  for 
theoretical  instruction  are  held  regularly  in  a  large 
majority  of  companies,  "occasionally"  in  two,  of  officers 
only  in  two,  and  not  at  all  in  four.  Such  meetings, 
properly  conducted,  cannot  help  proving  of  great  value. 
I  would  suggest  as  a  proper  subject  for  considerable  atten- 
tion, the  duties  of  officers  and  guides  at  battalion  drills, 
with  the  very  general  use  of  the  blackboard  to  illustrate 
movements.  I  speak  of  this  as  battalion  drill  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  knowledge  of  duties  of  com- 
manding officers  of  companies  and  their  right  and  left 
guides. 

Fines  for  absence  from  state  duty  are  reported  in  but 
one  company,  C,  of  the  Third  Regiment.  This  presum- 
ably indicates  a  remarkably  faithful  attention  to  duty 
throughout  the  brigade.  The  suggestion  is  made  to  cap- 
tains, however,  that  the  records  of  absences  from  last 
encampment  indicate  that  apparently  little  restriction  was 
imposed  in  some  companies  upon  the  acceptance  of  such 
excuses  as  were  offered,  and  the  law  was  practically  made 
a  dead  letter.  Captains  may  err  as  much  by  being  too 
lenient  in  this  direction  as  by  the  opposite. 

I  Und  a  diversity  of  practice  existing  as  to  promotions 
of  officers  from  the  ranks.  In  some  cases  an  enlisted 
man  is  discharged  in  order  to  receive  promotion,  upon 
which  the  proper  entry  of  his  discharge  is  made  upon  the 
enlistment  book.  In  other  cases,  commissions  are  con- 
ferred without  the  previous  issue  of  a  discharge,  in  which 
case  a  note  is  made  on  the  enlistment  book  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  promoted  to  such  a  position.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  a  defi- 
nite method  be  prescribed. 

Medical  inspections  were  made  only  by  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Battery,  and  First  and  Third  Regiments, 
not  in  the  Cavalry  and  Second  Regiment  as  in  years  past, 
though  there  were  recruits  in  each.     This  inspection  was 
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also  not  made  in  Company  K,  Third  Regiment,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  me. 

The  ceremony  of  inspection  rarel}'  needed  criticism. 
In  matters  of  drill,  discipline,  and  military  deportment, 
there  is  constant  need  of  more  or  less  attention,  owing  to 
the  presence  'of  new  members,  as  will  he  observed  by 
noting  remarks  further  on.  The  property  of  the  state  is 
remarkably  well  cared  for,  as  a  rule.  It  is  a  constant  sat- 
isfaction to  me  to  find  arms  in  excellent  order  generally. 
The  belts  are  not  of  the  serviceable  character  hoped  for 
when  purchased,  and  require  frequent  blacking  to  keep 
them  looking  well.  Many  of  the  belt-plates  are  bent  out 
of  shape,  and  otherwise  showing  the  effect  of  hard  usage. 
The  bayonet  scabbard  loops  show  weakness  in  the  stitch- 
ing, it  being  so  fine  as  to  cut  the  leather  in  some  cases. 

Uniforms  will  need  replacing  by  new  ones  before  many 
years.  Those  belonging  to  Platoon  B,  transferred  to 
Manchester,  showed  bad  usage  in  some  instances,  and 
will  need  more  or  less  replacing. 

So  zealous  have  some  been  to  keep  muskets  clean  that 
the  bronzing  of  the  surface  has  been  removed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  This  is  wrong  and  should  be  stopped  at 
once.  Some  of  this  excess  of  energy  applied  to  belt-plates 
so  that  they  shall  all  be  brightly  polished,  would  be  more 
pleasing.  This  latter  is  a  point  touched  upon  in  nearly 
all  previous  reports,  without  entirely  satisfactory  results, 
and  yet  it  is  a  matter  which  a  very  little  care  on  the  part 
of  each  man  would  correct.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to 
say  that  in  future  I  cannot  give  credit  for  "excellent" 
condition  of  equipments  unless  belts  are  all  neatly  blacked 
and  brasses  are  all  polished,  and  I  mean  by  "polished" 
that  they  shall  look  substantially  as  well  as  when  new. 

Formations  by  first  sergeants  were  generally  correct. 
Exceptions  noted  were  promulgated  at  the  time.  It  was 
a  satisfaction  to  see  the  following  named  first  sergeants 
call  the  roll  from  memory :  Joseph  E.  Porter,  Co.  A,  First 
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Kegiment;  Charles  S.  Chase,  Co.  E,  and  WilHs  H.  Good- 
speed,  Co.  I,  both  of  the  Second  Regiment;  and  George 
E.  Libhey,  Company  K,  Third  Regiment.  Two  first 
sergeants  called  the  initials  of  the  names  of  all  their 
men.  This  should  not  be  done  excepting  where  there 
are  two  or  more  of  the  same  surname.  In  one  company 
the  names  of  the  officers  were  called,  which  was  decid- 
edly improper.  ISTo  junior  in  rank  is  responsible  for,  or 
reports  the  absence  of,  his  superior. 

There  is  some  diversity  of  practice  in  the  case  of  sick 
men  who  report  for  roll-call.  All  men  wdio  through  disa- 
bility of  any  sort  are  unable  to  take  part  in  the  military 
evolutions,  and  yet  are  able  to  appear  for  roll-call,  should 
be  in  uniform,  wearing  gloves  and  side-arms,  and  fall  in 
one  yard  from  the  left  of  the  front  rank,  where  they  will 
remain  until  excused  by  the  captain,  usually  after  the 
insj)ection  of  clothing  and  general  appearance  by  the 
inspector.  They  w^ill  not  hereafter  be  accounted  as  pres- 
ent unless  these  points  be  observed. 

There  was  one  duty  necessary  quite  too  many  times 
during  the  tour,  and  that  was  that  many  men  required 
correcting  in  "the  position  of  the  soldier,"  the  very  tirst 
thing  that  every  recruit  should  be  taught,  but  which  evi- 
dently is  often  slighted.  Tactics  clearly  give  all  needed 
information  on  this  point,  and  I  suggest  to  captains  that 
they  be  more  careful  in  observing  it.  Sixty  degrees,  the 
angle  made  by  the  feet  in  this  position,  will  be  obtained 
only  when  the  distance  between  the  toes  equals  the  length 
of  the  foot,  a  point  worth  remembering  by  some  who  err 
in  this  matter.  Quite  a  large  number  of  pieces  required 
correction  at  "  order  arms,"  especially  in  the  requirements 
that  the  toe  of  the  piece  shall  be  on  a  line  with,  and 
against,  the  right  toe,  and  the  muzzle  resting  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  right  shoulder.  If  captains  and  drill-masters 
were  more  observing  of  these  points,  which  look  badly  to 
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a  military  spectator,  the  appearance  of  their  men  would 
be  much  improved. 

There  has  been  continued  progress  in  knowledge  of 
drill  by  both  officers  and  men.  The  errors  now  made  are 
of  minor  importance  as  compared  with  those  receiving 
criticisms  in  the  earlier  days  of  card  drill.  The  list  of 
officers  against  whom  no  criticisms  were  made  is  larger 
than  ever  and  is  as  follows:  Capt.  E.  H.  Smith,  Co.  A, 
Cavalry;  Second  Lieut.  John  H.  Ingraham,  Co.  A,  Sec- 
ond Lieut.  Albert  ^.  Dow,  Co.  D,  Capt.  John  H.  Wales 
and  First  Lieut.  P.  H.  O'Malley  of  Co.  K,  all  of  the  First 
Regiment;  Capt.  Fred  W.  Cheney,  Co.  D,  Capt.  E.  W. 
Emerson,  Co.  F,  Capt.  F.  O.  Mms,  First  Lieut.  E.  P. 
Kimball,  and  Second  Lieut.  C.  H.  Starkey  of  Co.  G, 
Capt.  J.  P.  Wellman  and  Second  Lieut.  E.  A.  Shaw  of 
Co.  H,  and  First  Lieut.  E.  H.  Saunders  of  Co.  I,  all  of 
the  Second  Regiment;  and  First  Lieut.  Frank  C.  Wil- 
liams, Co.  F,  Third  Regiment.  The  record  of  the  Keene 
officers  as  above,  with  the  fact  that  the  remaining  lieuten- 
ant made  but  one  error  and  that  of  minor  importance,  is 
remarkable,  and  indicates  a  most  gratifying  degree  of 
knowledge  and  efficiency.  Li  the  drills  of  Capt.  John  H. 
Wales,  Co.  K,.  First  Regiment,  and  Capt.  J.  P.  Wellman, 
Co.  H,  Second  Regiment,  no  criticisms  of  any  sort  were 
made  upon  either  officers  or  men.  Li  many  other  cases 
but  one  error  was  made  by  officers  in  command.  The 
accurate  knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the  drill  as  shown 
by  every  member  of  Capt.  Wales's  company  was  almost 
marvelous,  and  shows  the  most  patient  and  painstaking 
care  on  the  part  of  officers  and  men.  In  the  ceremony  of 
inspection  of  the  Keene  companies  there  was  no  occasion 
for  criticism  of  any  sort.  This  was  also  true  of  the  Bat- 
tery, its  drill  included,  of  which  little  can  be  said  but 
praise.  All  these  facts  go  to  show  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther progress  on  the  part  of  weaker  companies,  and  fore- 
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shadow  the  time  when  the  inspector  may  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  saying  disagreeable  things,  and  find  his  tours 
a  continued  round  of  pleasure. 

There  were  several  points  in  the  drills  observed  which 
required  more  or  less  frequent  criticism,  as  follows: 
Guides  and  file-closers  sometimes  executed  movements  in 
the  manual  which  a  very  brief  attention  to  the  tactics 
would  have  indicated  should  not  have  been  done.  The 
file-closers,  in  some  companies,  are  almost  utterly  worth- 
less, either  failing  to  comprehend  what  they  are  there  for, 
or  else  lacking  the  necessary  knowledge  to  make  them  of 
any  service.  They  must  be  continually  on  the  lookout 
for  the  beginnmgs  of  errors,  and  immediately  correct  or 
prevent  them,  in  order  to  do  their  duty  successfully. 
File-closers,  again,  are  too  frequently  slow  in  "darting" 
(so  the  tactics  say)  through  the  nearest  interval  whenever 
the  line  wheels  about  by  fours,  or  when  the  column  of 
fours  wheels  into  line  towards  them.  Another  duty 
incumbent  upon  file-closers  as  well  as  captains  is  to  see 
that  the  entire  company  when  upon  the  march  at  atten- 
tion is  in  step;  whoever  of  them  notices  the  slightest 
irregularity'  in  this  direction,  or  tendency  thereto,  should 
indicate  the  proper  step  at  once.  This  is  best  done  by 
the  use  of  the  military  word  "  hep,"  given  in  a  sharp  yet 
low  tone  of  voice. 

The  manual  of  arms  by  a  very  few  companies  showed 
lack  of  cadence  as  well  as  of  life,  due  in  some  cases  to  lack 
of  drill,  in  others  to  commands  not  being  given  in  proper 
cadence.  Of  course,  allowance  must  be  always  made  for 
the  presence  of  recruits,  and  it  is.  It  is  also  evident  that 
drilling  in  the  manual  by  the  numbers  is  necessary  to 
some  extent,  and  in  too  many  companies  it  is  plainly  seen 
that  little  practice  is  had  upon  the  more  uncommon  move- 
ments in  the  manual,  such  as  reverse,  rest  on,  and  stack, 
arms.  I  would  repeat  a  former  suggestion,  that  all  these 
movements  be  given  once  or  twice,  at  least,  at  every  drill. 
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III  too  man}'  companies,  whenever  the  command  "double 
time"  is  given,  the  requirement  that  pieces  shall  be  brought 
to  the  right  shoulder,  if  not  already  there  or  at  "  arms 
port,"'  is  not  observed.  There  is  good  physiological 
reason  for  all  this,  and  captains  should  see  that  it  is 
attended  to  in -all  practice  drills. 

An  officer  is  occasionally  heard  pronouncing  the  word 
"  column  "  as  if  it  was  spelled  "  colyum  "  and  "  oblique  " 
as  if  it  was  spelled  "  obleek."  The  former,  of  course,  is 
always  wrong,  the  latter,  in  proper  militar}-  usage,  should 
be  with  the  long  sound  of"  ?",  as  if  spelled  "  oblike." 

The  armories  of  the  new  companies  are  good  ones, 
well  adapted  to  their  uses.  Company  E,  Second 
Regiment,  has  moved  since  last  inspection  into 
much  better  quarters.  Company  C,  Second  Regi- 
ment, still  remains  in  the  same  poor  armory  it  has  had 
for  two  years,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  little  use 
to  keep  a  company  here  any  longer.  A  town  in  which 
an  armory  fit  for  drill  and  storage  of  state  property'  can- 
not be,  or  is  not,  obtained,  deserves  not  the  continuance 
of  such  a  company  as  the  state  now  expects. 

Armories  are  not  as  neatly  kept  as  they  should  be. 
Tidiness  is  presumed  to  be  a  cardinal  virtue  of  soldiers ; 
certainly  it  has  an  appreciable  value  in  making  his  home, 
the  armory,  attractive.  I  find  two  companies  where  the 
armories  are  cared  for  by  commissioned  officers,  a  labor 
quite  out  of  character  with  the  dignity  of  their  office,  and 
one  which  should  be  terminated  at  once. 

Prize  drills  were  observed  in  the  companies  at  Dover 
and  Plymouth.  In  the  first  the  medal  for  the  best-drilled 
man  in  the  manual  of  arms  was  awarded  to  Sergt.  Edward 
D.  Smith,  and  in  the  second  to  First  Sergt.  Henry  S. 
Arris.  I  wish  this  might  become  the  general  custom 
throughout  the  brigade,  for  it  is  indeed  very  potent  in  the 
improvement  of  the  manual. 

There  are  a  few  companies  in  the  brigade  that  should 
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immediately  show  marked  improvement  in  various 
directions,  or  else  be  disbanded  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
Company  C,  Second  Regiment,  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
on  account  of  its  armory.  It  also  requires  improvement 
in  other  directions  to  place  it  on  a  proper  level,  and 
though  improvement  may  have  occurred  in  some  points, 
yet  it  is  too  slow,  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible,  under  the 
existing  state  of  things,  to  raise  its  efficiency  to  the  required 
standard.  In  Company  D,  Second  Regiment,  a  peculiar 
condition  of  affairs  exists.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
commissioned  officers  have  been  exceptionall}'  faithful 
and  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  promote  its  efficiency,  but 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  it  has  proved  well-nigh 
impossible  to  get  men  to  attend  drills.  Quite  a  number 
of  those  present  at  inspection,  by  absence  from  drills  for 
the  three  months  or  more  preceding,  had  earned  for 
themselves  the  right  of  discharge  as  deserters,  and  should 
have  been  so  treated.  Several  others  had  only  escaped  it 
by  attending  one  drill.  Under  these  circumstances 
(  which  were  mainly  true  a  year  ago,  and  of  which  I  took 
occasion  at  that  time  to  speak  to  the  company,  as  I  did 
this  year  also ),  it  should  be  disbanded  unless  indications 
appear  at  once  of  a  radical  change  for  the  better.  It  is 
the  only  company  I  have  ever  been  acquainted  with 
where  painstaking,  intelligent  and  hard-working  officers 
have  not  been  rewarded  by  good  companies. 

Company  C,  Third  Regiment,  the  only  organization 
remaining  at  the  state  capital,  did  not  show  itself  very 
well  entitled  to  longer  life.  There  was  an  evident  lack 
of  energy  and  vigor  in  the  whole  atmosphere  of  this  com- 
mand. Drills  have  been  poorly  attended,  and  the  general 
drift  seems  downward.  In  a  city  possessing  such  an 
abundance  of  the  very  best  material  for  soldiers,  and 
where  the  very  cream  of  the  l^ational  Guard  should  be 
found,  it  is  all  the  more  inexcusable  to  allow  such  a  state 
of  things  to  exist.     I  am  persuaded  that  an  entire  change 
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of  administration  is  necessary  to  put  this  company  on  to 
its  proper  basis,  and  recommend  that  the  needed  steps  be 
taken  to  accomplish  it.  Concord  should  and  can  have 
as  good  an  organization  as  Keene,  Dover,  J^ashua,  or 
Manchester,  and  will  have,  under  similar  administration. 

Company  D,  First  Regiment,  appeared  to  some  disad- 
vantage from  the  absence  of  its  captain  and  so  many  men. 
There  appears  to  be  a  little  laxness  here  in  conducting 
aifairs,  that  should  be  immediately  corrected. 

In  Company  H,  First  Regiment,  there  was  consid- 
erable demoralization  owing,  as  was  explained,  to  the 
actions  of  the  late  captain,  but  it  is  strongly  hoped  that 
under  the  new  regime  there  will  be  a  full  recovery.  Two 
men  in  this  company  live  in  Berwick,  Me.,  and  therefore 
should  be  at  once  discharged. 

In  pleasing  contrast  to  all  those  above  mentioned,  I  am 
glad  to  give  special  commendation  to  Companies  A  and 
K,  First  Regiment,  the  Band,  and  Companies  G  and  H, 
Second  Regiment.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  witness  such 
proficiency  as  is  shown  by  all  these,  and  which  is  acquired 
only  by  dint  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  all.  It  is  notice- 
able, too,  how  much  more  enjoyment  is  gained  from  the 
military  schooling  of  these  commands  than  by  those  who 
take  things  easy  and  accomplish  little,  emphasizing  the 
old  saying,  "  That  which  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well."  The  Second  Regiment  Band,  ISTashua^, 
made  a  remarkably  fine  appearance.  Instruments,  uni- 
forms and  equipments  were  in  most  excellent  condition, 
the  band  room  was  tidy  and  pleasant,  and  evidence  was 
complete  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
inspection.  Special  credit  is  due  Drum  Major  Jackmart 
for  all  this.  I  would  suggest  for  the  observance  of  one  of 
the  three  bands,  that  gloves  should  be  worn  during  the 
ceremony  of  inspection,  Avhich  can  be  removed,  of  course, 
before  or  after,  if  music  is  called  for. 
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Guard  duty  has  been  studied  more  this  year  than  for- 
merly, and  consequent  improvement  is  looked  for  at  the 
coming  encampment.  As  a  rule,  more  familiarity  should 
be  shown  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  sentinels,  upon 
which  questions  were  mainly  asked. 

Rifle  practice  is  now  well  started  under  the  careful  and 
intelligent  instruction  of  Maj.  Cheever,  I.  R.  P.;  enthu- 
siasm is  manifest,  and  I  see  hut  one  reason  why  rapid 
progress  shoukl  not  he  made  by  every  company.  The 
present  method  of  allowing  companies  to  spend  a  stated 
sum  per  annum  for  this  practice,  collecting  the  same  from 
the  state  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  wrong,  as  some  have 
not  the  means  to  buy  supplies  needed  and  wait  so  long 
for  reimbursement.  The  proper .  way  is  for  the  state  to 
issue  ammunition  in  kind,  or  materials  and  implements 
for  reloading,  and  thus  save  the  companies  which  have 
not  money  to  lend  to  the  state  the  necessity  of  distressing 
themselves,  or  else  lose  the  practice  altogether,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  some  instances. 

I  was  unable  to  be  present  to  any  extent  at  the  Officers' 
School  of  Instruction  in  Manchester  in  February,  but 
from  what  I  learned,  am  sure  it  proved  of  value.  The 
attendance  was  larger  than  usual,  and  the  time  was  well 
used  in  practical  and  theoretical  instruction.  Papers  of 
value  were  prepared  and  read  by  Col.  E.  J.  Copp,  Second 
Regiment;  Maj.  Frank  W.  Russell,  A.  I.  G.,  Maj.  W.  H. 
Cheever,  I.  R.  P.,  and  Chaplain  D.  C.  Roberts,  Third 
Regiment.  I  think  these  should  all  be  published  and 
generously  distributed  for  the  information  and  benelit  of 
the  entire  brigade. 

Gen.  Wliite  attended  the  inspections  of  quite  a  number 
of  companies.  Col.  Hall  and  Col.  Copp  were  present  at 
most  of  their  inspections,  and  Col.  Patterson  was  at  all  of 
his  as  usual.     I  am  indebted  to  all  these  officers,  as  well 
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as  to  Ma].  Clieever,  and  to  Maj.  Russell,  who  accompa- 
nied  me   in    quite    a    number    of  places,  for  repeated 
courtesies.     I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ELBERT  WHEELER, 

Inspector- General. 


REPORTS  OF  BRIGADE  COMMANDER. 


Headquarters  First  Brigade,  New  Hampshire  National  Guard,. 
Peterborough,  Dec.  31,  1885. 

Maj.  Gen.  A.  D.  Ayling, 

Adjutant- General  New  Hampshire: 

giR^ — In  obedience  to  General  Orders  No.  4,  current 
series,  from  General  Headquarters,  ordering  the  First 
Brigade,  iT.  H.  l!^.  G.,  into  camp  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
1885,  for  five  days,  I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that,  to 
carry  into  execution  those  orders,  on  the  30th  day  of 
April,  1885,  General  Orders  ISTo.  1  from  these  headquar- 
ters were  promulgated.  In  that  order  Captain  Louis  C. 
Merrill,  Brigade  Quartermaster,  was  ordered  to  contract 
for  transportation,  and  make  other  preliminary  arrange- 
ments in  preparing  the  camp,  and  on  the  25th  day  of  May, 
General  Orders  E'o.  3  were  also  promulgated  from  these 
headquarters,  copies  of  which  I  submit  as  a  part  of  my 
report :  — 

Headquarters  First  Brigade, 

General  Orders  \  N.  H.  N.  G. 

]^o.  1.         S  Peterborough,  AjDril  30,  1885. 

I.  Pursuant  to  General  Orders  No.  4,  A.  G.  O.,  dated  Concord, 
April  14,  1885,  the  First  Brigade,  N.  H.  N.  G.,  will  go  into  camp 
for  five  days  on  the  Fair  Grounds  in  Concord,  on  Monday,  June  1. 

II.  The  camp  will  be  known  and  designated  as  Camp  Langdon. 
in.    Commanding  officers  of  regiments,  artillery,  and  cavalry  will 

warn  their  commands  for  duty  as  prescribed  by  law,  and  report  to 
the  A.  A.  G.  at  Brigade  Headquarters  immediately  upon  arriving  in 
camp,  Jvine  1. 
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rV.  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons  "will  report  to  Medical  Direc- 
tor at  Brigade  Headquarters  for  instructions  at  11  o'clock  A.  M., 
June  1. 

V.  Quartei'master  Louis  C.  IMerrill  will  furnish  transportation  for 
ti'oops  and  camp  equipage.  Col.  Hall  of  the  1st  Regt.,  Col.  Copp  of 
the  2d  Regt.,  Col.  Patterson  of  the  3d  Regt.,  Capt.  Pilfer  of  the  1st 
Light  Battery,  and  Capt.  Smith  of  Co.  A,  Cavalry,  will  immediately 
inform  the  Quartermaster  of  the  amount  of  transportation  i-equired, 
stating  as  explicitly  as  possible  the  number  of  men  and  the  number 
of  horses,  including  staff  officers  and  horses,  the  quantity  of  baggage 
and  camp  equipage,  and  the  j^lace  from  which  transportation  is 
wanted.  The  Quartermaster  will  also  furnish  straw,  forage,  and 
fuel  for  the  camp.  Detailed  arrangements  for  transportation  and 
routine  of  daily  duty  while  in  camjj  will  be  annomieed  in  subsequent 
orders. 

VI.  Commanders  of  regiments  will  cause  a  medical  examination 
while  in  camp  of  all  reci'uits  not  heretofore  examined,  and  make 
report  through  proper  channels.  Capt.  Pij)er  commanding  1st  Light 
Battery  and  Capt.  Smith  of  Co.  A,  Cavalry,  will  order  all  recruits  not 
previously  examined  to  report  to  the  Medical  Director  for  examina- 
tion at  such  time  as  he  may  oi'der. 

VII.  Col.  J.  N.  Patterson  is  hereby  ordered  to  take  command  of 
the  detail  for  making  camp,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  com- 
pletion of  same  on  the  evening  of  May  30.  He  will  also  make  writ- 
ten report  to  these  headquarters  of  duty  performed,  giving  names  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  reporting  to  him  for  duty  from  the  several 
organizations.  Col.  Patterson  will  rejjort  to  the  General  command- 
ing at  camp  on  the  moi'ning  of  May  30  for  further  instruction. 

VIU.  Commanding  officers  will  make  the  following  detail  to 
report  for  duty  to  Col.  J.  N.  Patterson,  at  Camp  Langdon,  Saturday 
morning.  May  30,  1885,  armed  and  equipped,  pi-e^Dared  to  remain 
during  encampment :  — 

First  Regt.  —  Regimental  Quartermaster,  one  Commissioned  Offi- 
cer, and  thirty  Enlisted  Men. 

Second  Regt.  —  Regimental  Quartermaster,  one  Commissioned 
Officer,  and  thirty  Enlisted  Men. 

niird  Regt.  —  Regimental  Quartermaster,  one  Commissioned  Offi- 
cer, and  thirty  Enlisted  Men. 

First  Battery.  —  One  Commissioned  Officer,  and  ten  Enlisted  Men. 

Troop  A,  Cavalry.  —  One  Commissioned  Officer,  and  ten  Enlisted 
Men. 

Commanding  officers  of  companies  will  see  that  men  detailed  to 
report  to  Col.  Patterson  are  furnished  with  transportation. 


IX.  Capt.  Louis  C.  Merrill,  Brigade  Q.  M.,  is  ordered  to  have 
camp  and  gan-ison  equipage  at  Camp  Langdon,  Saturday  morning, 
May  30,  in  season  to  be  delivered  to  regimental  quartermasters,  and 
to  cavalry  and  artillery. 

X.  Lieut.  Col.  George  W.  Gould,  A.  A.  G.,  will  report  to  the 
General  commanding,  at  Camp  Langdon,  Saturday  morning.  May 
30,  1885. 

XI.  Adjutants  of  regiments  and  commanding  officers  of  unattached 
companies  will  furnish  these  headquarters  with  a  consolidated  rejjort 
of  their  command  at  12  o'clock  m.,  Monday,  June  1.  Pay-rolls  will 
be  made  out  on  or  before  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Friday,  June  5,  observing 
instructions  in  previous  General  Orders. 

XII.  Officers  responsible  for  public  pi'operty  will  be  held  strictly 
accountable  for  all  damage  to  the  same.  The  General  commanding 
deems  it  unnecessaiy  to  caution  regimental  and  company  command- 
ers in  the  matter  of  driving  nails  into  tent  poles,  the  defacing  of 
tents,  and  the  removal  or  destruction  of  private  or  public  i)roperty, 
the  matter  having  been  mentioned  in  previous  orders. 

XTTT.  Commanding  officers  are  charged  with  the  promulgation  of 
these  orders. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  White. 

GEORGE  W.  GOULD, 

Lieut.  Col.  and  A.  A.  O. 


Headquarters  First  Brigade, 
General  Orders  \  N.  H.  N.  G., 

No.  3.         S  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  May  25,  1885. 

I.  Capt.  Louis  C.  Merrill  will  make  arrangements  for  the  deliveiy 
of  all  mail  matter  for  the  brigade  atCamiD  Langdon,  June  next.  He 
will  also  arrange  with  the  U.  S.  &  Canada  Exj^ress  Co.  to  have 
packages  delivered  in  camp.  All  letters  and  packages  should  be 
marked  Avith  letter  of  Company  and  Regiment,  Camj?  Langdon, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

II.  All  officers  furnished  with  transportation  Avill  settle  their 
transportation  account  with  Caj^t.  Merrill  not  later  than  Thursday, 
June  4,  1885. 

in.  Ditching  ai'ound  tents  and  sinking  water  barrels  in  the  groimd 
is  prohibited.  Commanding  officers  of  regiments  and  unattached 
companies  are  charged  Avith  the  strict  execution  of  these  orders. 
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IV.  The  follo-vving  appointment  on  the  Staft'  of  the  General  com- 
manding is  hereby  announced :  — 

Daniel  B.  Donovan,  Major  and  Judge  Advocate,  vice  Major  Aaron 
Wliittemore,  Jr.,  deceased,  to  rank  as  such  from  May  23,  1885.  He 
will  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  AVhite. 

GEORGE  W.  GOULD, 

Lieut.  Col.  and  A.  A.  G. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report,  that  in  compliance  with 
paragraph  three,  General  Orders  No.  4,  from  your  head- 
quarters, I  immediately  issued  orders  causing  the  duty 
required  to  be  performed.  I  ordered  a  detail  of  regi- 
mental quartermasters,  five  commissioned  officers,  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  enlisted  men  to  report  to  Col.  J.  'E. 
Patterson  of  the  Third  Regiment,  Saturday,  May  30,  to 
make  camp,  and  performed  such  other  duty  as  was 
required  to  put  the  brigade  into  camp  Monday  morning, 
June  1. 

The  responsible  duty  required  of  Col.  Patterson  was 
well  performed,  yet  the  camp  was  not  completed,  and 
much  other  work  that  should  have  been  done  was  nes:- 
lected,  simply  for  the  want  of  sufiicient  time  during  Sat- 
urday, May  30.  The  duty  was  continued  Monday  morn- 
ing, June  1,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  the  camp  was  in  good 
order  for  the  reception  of  the  brigade.  As  it  is  nearly 
noon  before  a  detail  can  reach  the  camp-ground,  there  is 
practically  but  half  a  day  for  actual  duty  in  which  to  per- 
form the  vast  amount  of  work  which  is  actually  necessary 
to  be  done  in  preparing  the  camp  for  the  troops ;  and  I 
am  forced  to  believe  from  actual  experience,  that  the  detail 
usually  ordered  is  too  small,  especially  when  interrupted 
by  rain,  or  when  the  weather  is  as  hot  as  it  has  been 
at  times  heretofore. 

The  several  headquarters  and  the  camps  of  infantry, 
artillery,  and  cavalry  were  located  substantially  the  same 
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as  last  year,  and  in  the  same  order  from  right  to  left. 
Brigade  Headquarters  were  also  established  on  the  same 
ground  formerly  occupied  for  that  purpose. 

By  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  1  every 
organization  in  the  brigade  had  reported  in  camp  for  duty 
as  ordered,  and  General  Orders  No.  4,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy,  were  immediately  promulgated  from  Brig- 
ade Headquarters  in  camp,  and  the  daily  tour  of  duty  was 
at  once  commenced. 

Headquarters  First  Brigade, 

General  Orders)  N.  H.  N.  G., 

No.  4.         \  Camp  Langdon,  Co>fCORD,  June  1,  1885. 

I.  The  followiug  routine  of  daily  duty  is  hereby  established,  and 
unless  othenvise  ordered,  \\dll  be  strictly  observed  during  the 
encampment  of  1885  :  — 


Drummer's  call  . 

Eeveille  and  roll-call 

Police  call  . 

Surgeon's  call     . 

Breakfast   . 

First  sergeant's  call    . 

Assembly  guard  details 

Adjutant's  call  } 

Brigade  guard-momiting  \ 

Orderly  hours     . 

Drill  call     .... 

Recall         .... 

Orderlj'  hours 

Dinner  call 

Drill  call     .... 

Recall         .... 

Drummer's  call  . 

Assembly    .... 

Adjutant's  call  (dress  parade) 

Supper        .... 

Drummer's  call  . 

Tattoo  and  roll-call     . 

Taps 


6.50  A.  M. 
6.00  A.  M. 
6.15  A.  M. 
6.30  A.  M. 

7.00  A.  M. 

7.45  A.  M. 
8.30  A.  M. 

8.45  A.  M. 

9.15  A.  M. 

9.30  a.  m. 
11.30  A.  M. 
11.45  A.  M. 

12.00  M. 

2.00  P.  M. 

4.00  p.  M. 

6.00  P.  M. 

6.15  p.  M. 

6.45  p.  M. 

6.45  p.  M. 

9.45  p.  M. 
10.00  p.  M. 
11.00  p.  M. 


n.   Stable  calls  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery  at  reveille,  noon,  and 
immediately  after  retreat. 
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UI.  All  calls  will  be  sounded  by  the  Brigade  Bugler  and  immedi- 
ately taken  up  by  the  musicians  of  each  command. 

IV.  Whenever  brigade  line  is  to  be  formed,  at  the  sounding  of 
the  assembly,  all  regimental  bands  and  field  music  will  report  to 
Drum  Major  in  charge  of  consolidated  band,  in  front  of  Brigade 
Headquarters. 

V.  The  commanding  officer  of  First  Battery  will  cause  one  gun  to 
be  fired  at  reveille  and  retreat. 

VI.  Companies  of  infantry  will  be  equalized  in  company  streets 
previous  to  reviews,  battalion  drills,  and  brigade  dress  parades. 

Vn.  Commanding  officers  of  regiments  and  unattached  companies 
ai'e  strictly  charged  with  a  thorough  i^olicing  of  their  respective 
camps. 

VIII.  Brigade  guard-mounting  on  first  day  of  encami^ment  will  be 
at  1.  30  p.  M. 

By  command  of  Bkigadier-General  White. 

W.  H.  CHEEVER, 

Major  and  A.  A.  A.  O. 

In  reporting-  that  the  tour  of  duty,  as  established  by  the 
foregoing  orders,  was  actually  performed  each  day  during 
the  encampment,  is  practically  a  compliance  with  your 
orders  requiring  me  to  report  of  the  duty  performed  in 
camp. 

In  compliance  with  orders  from  General  Headquarters, 
on  the  third  day  of  June,  1885,  the  following  General 
Orders  were  promulgated  from  Brigade  Headquarters  : 

Headquarters  First  Brigade, 
General  Orders  >  N.  H.  N.  G., 

No.  6.         \  Camp  Langdon,  Concord,  June  3,  1885. 

I.  General  Orders  No.  4,  establishing  a  daily  routine  of  camp 
duty,  dated  Camp  Langdon,  June  1,  1885,  is  modified  by  dispensing 
with  all  duties  as  oi'dered  therein  from  9.30  A.  M.  to  2  p.  m.,  on  Jime 
4,  and  the  following  ordered  in  place  thereof. 

II.  Drummer's  Call,  9.30  A.  M.  Assembly,  9.45  A.  m.  Adju- 
tant's Call,  10  A.  M. ;  at  which  signal  the  Brigade  will  be  formed,  in 
full  dress,  and  march  to  Concord  to  act  as  escort  to  Governor-elect 
CuiTier  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire. 
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ni.  Commanding  officers  of  Regiments  will  equalize  tlieii'  com- 
panies in  company  streets  before  forming  their  battalions.  The 
eamj)  will  be  left  in  command  of  the  Field  Officer  of  the  Day.  Regi- 
mental Commanders  will  guard  their  camp,  Avith  the  guard  relieved 
at  8.45  A.  M.,  June  4,  1885. 

IV.  Regiinental  Bands  will  consolidate  and  report  in  fi'ont  of 
Brigade  Headquarters  to  Drum  Major,  First  Regiment,  at  9.30  A.  M., 
June  4. 

V.  Dinner  Call  at  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  White. 

W.  H.  CHEEVER, 

Major  and  A.  A.  A.  O. 

In  obedience  to  the  above  orders,  the  brigade  was 
formed  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  June  4,  and  took  up  its 
line  of  march  for  the  city  of  Concord,  to  act  as  escort  in 
the  inauguration  ceremonies  of  Governor-elect  Currier, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  I  immediately  returned  to 
Camp  Langdon  with  the  brigade.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
of  this  day  Gov.  Currier  and  staff  arrived  in  camp,  and 
were  received  with  proper  military  honors.  Later  in  the 
afternoon  the  brigade  was  reviewed  by  his  Excellency 
Gov.  Currier,  and  staff,  in  the  presence  of  several  officers 
from  other  states,  and  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
gentlemen  and  citizens  of  ]N"ew  Hampshire.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  brigade  was  in  line.  The  ceremony  was  very 
satisfactory  to  me  and  reflected  credit  upon  officers  and 
men,  although  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
and  an  approaching  shower  the  ceremony  was  abridged 
by  dispensing  with  "  passing  around  the  line." 

Gov.  Hale  and  staff  also  visited  camp  prior  to  the 
inauguration  of  Gov.  Currier. 

In  addition  to  the  duty  performed  as  already  reported, 
special  orders  were  issued  to  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  Infantry  Regiments,  Artillery,  and  Cavalry,  at  different 
times  during  the  encampment,  to  report  on  their  respect- 
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ive  parade  grounds  to  Gen.  Elbert  Wheeler,  for  inspection, 
which  was  done,  at  snch  times  as  he  desired.  The  orders 
establishing  the  daily  duty,  as  you  will  perceive,  are  so 
arranged  that  "  all  day  long  there  is  something  to  do." 
From  "  reveille  "  to  "  tattoo "  the  camp  presented  a 
scene  of  military  activity,  and  at  all  times  there  was  man- 
ifested, by  both  otRcers  and  men,  a  manly  and  soldierly 
spirit  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  I  cannot  refuse 
and  withhold  from  them  a  compliment  which  is  justly 
due  and  which  the  public  should  know,  —  that  the  moral 
deportment  and  military  bearing  of  officers  and  soldiers 
were  excellent  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  which  were 
exceptions,  and  not  the  general  rule.  These  cases  were 
promptly  dealt  with,  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
awaken  and  stimulate  a  man's  sense  of  honor.  On  the 
third  day  of  June,  I  was  informed  that  the  city  marshal 
had  in  arrest  a  soldier  of  the  IST.  H.  N".  G.  I  also  received 
an  inquiry  from  the  marshal,  asking  what  I  wanted  done 
with  him.  I  immediately  ordered  Maj.  Donovan  to  take 
a  provost  guard,  proceed  to  Concord,  confer  with  the  city 
marshal,  learn  the  cause  of  the  soldier's  arrest,  get  the 
prisoner  transferred  to  his  custody,  and  bring  him  to 
camp  it  possible,  and  report  to  me  witliout  delay. 

Maj.  Donovan,  in  obedience  to  orders,  soon  reported  to 
me  that  he  had  in  arrest  Private  Frank  E.  Currier,  Com- 
pany A,  Third  Eegiment,  who  was  arrested  and  lodged 
in  the  police  station  in  Concord  for  being  intoxicated  and 
making  a  disturbance  in  an  eating-house  in  the  city.  The 
soldier  was  confined  in  the  guard  house,  and  the  follow- 
ing Special  Orders  were  issued  from  these  headquarters  : 


Headquarters  First  Brigade, 
Special  Orders  }  N.  H.  N.  G., 

No.  14.       \  Camp  Langdon,  Concord,  June  3,  1885. 

Col.  J.  N.  Patterson,  commanding  Third  Regiment,  N.  H.  N.  G., 
is  hereby  ordered  to  immediately  convene  a  court-martial  to  try  the 
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charges  made  against  Private  Frank  E.  Currier,  ComiDany  A,  Third 
Regiment,  N.  H.  N.  G.,  and  rej^ort  to  these  headquarters  the  result 
of  its  pi'oceedings. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  White. 

WM.  H.  CHEEVER, 

Major  and  A.  A.  A.  O. 

In  obedience  to  above  orders,  Col,  Patterson  convened 
a  Regimental  court-martial,  and  after  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial  on  the  charges  and  specifications  of  "  absence 
from  camp  without  leave  and  for  creating  a  disturbance 
in  Concord,"  the  court  sentenced  the  soldier  to  be  dis- 
honorably discharged  from  the  service  of  the  state.  A 
sergeant  of  Company  F,  Second  Regiment,  was  reduced 
to  the  ranks  for  insubordination  and  absenting  himself 
from  duty ;  and  a  sergeant  of  Company  I,  Second  Regi- 
ment, was  also  reduced  to  the  ranks  for  being  intoxicated 
in  camp.  Such  conduct  is  unbecoming  to  a  soldier,  and 
is  not  in  accord  with  military  habits  and  principles  of 
to-day,  notwithstanding  public  opinion  prevailing  to  the 
contrary. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  public  should  know,  and 
might  learn  if  it  would,  that  ofiicers  do  not  indulge  in 
such  habits  in  camp,  and  will  not  approve  of  such  con- 
duct by  the  men.  The  soldiers  of  the  First  Brigade 
should  learn  and  thoroughl}'  understand  from  this  time,  at 
least,  that  all  such  cases  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  positive 
manner;  and  the  good  people  of  New  Hampshire  will 
learn  if  they  will  visit  our  camps,  as  they  do  other  public 
places,  that  cattle  shows,  firemen's  musters,  and  camp- 
meetings  allow  much  wider  latitude,  and  are  more 
liberal  in  the  indulgence  of  such  and  other  vicious  habits, 
than  a  camp  of  the  First  Brigade,  J^.  H.  K.  G.,  under  its 
present  administration,  I  compliment  the  commanding 
ofiicers  of  the  Second  and  Third  Regiments  for  doing 
justice  to  the  service  by  dealing  with  these  cases  as  they 
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did,  thus  improving  and  elevating  the  condition  of  their 
command,  instead  of  using  every  eftbrt  to  cheat  justice 
and  shield  the  soldier  who  had  degraded  himself  and 
disgraced  the  service  he  should  honor.  Such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  any  officer  is  subversive  of  good  order  and 
military  discipline.  I  very  much  dislike  to  be  obliged  to 
report  such  facts,  but  as  already  stated,  such  incidents  in 
camp  having  become  rare  exceptions,  and  injustice  to  all 
those  soldiers  who  comprehend  that  the  conduct  which 
prevailed  in  camp  a  few  years  ago  has  been  entirely 
changed  for  something  better  and  more  manly,  and  who 
have  learned  that  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  executed  and 
performed  under  the  laws  of  the  state  and  national  gov- 
ernment, having  for  its  ultimate  object  the  preservation 
of  life,  the  protection  of  property,  the  defense  of  civil 
liberty,  and  the  execution  of  just  laws  of  the  land,  is  a 
noble,  honorable,  and  patriotic  profession,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  report  the  facts  in  these  cases  as  they  are,  and 
shall  deal  with  and  report  all  similar  cases  in  the  future 
and  let  the  consequences  rest  upon  those  who  incur  the 
responsibility. 

Friday,  the  last  day  of  the  camp,  was  very  rainy,  which 
interrupted  the  regular  order  for  that  day,  and  by  10 
o'clock  it  was  evident  that  no  duty  could  be  performed. 
N"early  all  the  sentinels  were  relieved  from  duty,  and 
about  noon  arrangements  for  breaking  camp  were  com- 
menced. I  regret  to  report  that  commanding  officers 
allowed  their  companies  to  leave  camp  in  squads  of  men, 
ranging  in  numbers  from  two  to  nearly  a  full  company. 
The  Second  Regiment  was  an  exception  to  the  above,  the 
entire  regiment  remaining  in  camp  until  time  to  leave  to 
take  the  cars  for  home,  and  their  march  through  the  city 
on  their  way  to  the  depot,  in  a  drenching  rain,  won  for 
them  the  compliments  of  the  Brigade  Commander,  as 
well  as  from  other  officers  and  citizens. 

In  my  last  report  I  earnestly  recommended  that  the 
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state  should  possess  a  suitable  and  permanent  camp- 
ground. This  I  believe  has  been  accomplished,  by  pro- 
curing a  lease  of  the  same  ground  at  present  occupied, 
which  has  been  enlarged,  and  a  few  permanent  improve- 
ments made,  which  I  assure  you  are  highl}^  appreciated. 
I  also  recommended  that  provision  should  be  made  to 
secure  target  practice  and  rifle  firing.  It  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  report  that  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  A  new  staff  officer  has  been  created  by  law, 
and  assigned  to  the  Brigade  staft",  with  rank  of  Major, 
and  title,  Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice.  I  appointed  Maj. 
W.  H.  Cheever,  my  former  Assistant  Inspector-General, 
Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  that 
department  is  in  the  hands  of  an  earnest  and  efficient 
officer.  The  whole  brigade  is  now  engaged  in  armory 
target  practice,  and  good  progress  is  being  made. 

In  making  recommendations  upon  such  matters  as 
may  appear  for  the  good  of  the  service,  I  will  simply  say, 
that  having  already  referred  to  the  fact,  that  the  state  has 
procured  a  permanent  camp  ground,  and  knowing  that 
you  have  already  anticipated,  not  only  the  desires  of 
the  l^rigade  but  its  necessities,  and  having  already 
accomplished  more  than  could  be  expected  for  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  troops  when  in  camp,  it 
seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  an}''  recommenda- 
tion touching  this  subject.  I  would  respectfully  suggest, 
and  will  recommend,  that  suitable  record-books  for  the 
use  of  surgeons  and  the  medical  director  should 
be  furnished.  I  would  recommend  that  the  medical 
director  be  authorized  to  procure  suitable  books  and 
forms  necessary  for  the  use  of  that  department,  and  sub- 
mit them  for  j^our  consideration.  I  would  also  suggest 
that  it  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  at  least  one 
"  stretcher "  in  camp  for  use  in  case  occasion  should 
require  it.  It  is  a  matter  involving  but  a  trifling  expense, 
and  I  would  recommend  that  one  be  procured.     There 
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are  many  other  details  relating  to  the  camp  and  the  duty 
performed,  which  I  might  mention  and  refer  to,  but  as 
many  of  the  subjects  are  fully  reported  and  commented 
upon  by  both  Gen.  Wheeler  and  Gen.  Jackson,  it  would 
seem  like  a  repetition  for  me  to  report  and  enlarge  upon 
the  same  subject.  I  cannot  report  that  the  duty  per- 
formed was  entirely  free  from  errors  and  not  open  to  crit- 
icism, but  can  truly  say  that  there  is  much  to  commend. 
All  duties  and  ceremonies  were  more  intelligently  per- 
formed than  ever  before.  Military  courtesy  was  as  a  rule 
generally  observed,  although  not  as  well  as  it  should  have 
been.  This  is  one  of  the  principles  that  should  not  be 
neglected  or  forgotten,  and  it  indeed  seems  very  strange, 
and  almost  borders  on  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of 
officers  in  not  instructing  their  men,  so  as  to  avoid  an 
annual  criticism  on  this  subject.  It  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  personal  pride  and  satisfaction  to  report  to  you  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  through  your  office  to  the 
people  of  N'ew  Hampshire,  that  the  First  Brigade,  1^.  H. 
N.  G.,  is  constantly,  year  by  year,  becoming  better  disci- 
phned,  and  more  efficient  in  the  exacting  duties  of  a 
soldier. 

Brig.  Gen.  Elbert  Wheeler,  Inspector-General,  was  in 
camp  from  June  1  to  June  5,  inclusive,  in  compliance  with 
G.  0.  No.  4,  current  series,  from  your  office,  dated  Con- 
cord, April  14,  1885,  and  was  stationed  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  brigade.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  that  I  furnished  him  such  information 
and  assistance  as  he  required  of  me. 

The  distinguished  and  efficient  officer  who  was  detailed 
by  the  War  Department  to  inspect  our  camp,  Maj.  R.  H. 
Jackson,  Fifth  Artillery,  and  Brev.  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S. 
Army,  who  arrived  in  camp  early  Monday  morning, 
June  1,  and  remained  until  I  broke  camp,  June  5, 
was  also  stationed  at  Brigade  Headquarters.  He  was  con- 
stantly on  duty,  at  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  nothing 
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escaped  his  observation.  He  was  tliere  in  the  interest  of 
the  U.  S.  Government.  He  was  there  to  ascertain  the 
strength  and  eiRciency  of  military  force  of  the  state,  and 
report  the  result  of  his  observations  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  very  positive  that  an  official  visit  of  this 
kind  by  an  officer  of  the  regular  army  is  productive  of 
much  good,  and  particularly  so,  when  we  are  indeed  as 
fortunate  as  we  were  in  securing  the  valuable  services  of 
such  a  genial  and  accomplished  officer  as  Gen.  Jackson. 
I  am  sure  we  all  profited  by  his  presence  in  camp,  and 
that  we  all  acquired  knowledge  by  his  kindly  criticisms,, 
and  his  intelligent  and  comprehensive  manner  of  explain- 
ing the  duty  and  customs  of  the  regular  service. 

Gen.  Wheeler  and  Gen.  Jackson  were  in  camp  for 
duty,  under  orders  to  report.  They  have  reported.  I 
have  read  their  reports  with  great  interest,  and  peculiar 
satisfaction.  As  before  stated,  the  reports  of  these  two 
officers  touch  upon  every  subject  of  interest  pertaining  to 
the  manner  of  performing  duty,  attendance,  order,  disci- 
pline, and  administration  of  affairs  in  camp,  in  fact,  they 
comprehend  everything  relating  to  the  standing  of  the 
brigade.  They  are  full  of  information,  interesting  to  the 
citizen,  and  alike  interesting  and  complimentary  to  the 
soldier. 

As  I  have  before  intimated,  I  feel  that  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  brigade  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit, 
and  that  I  should,  and  am  entitled  to  publicly  say  some- 
thing complimentary  of  them ;  but  fearing  that  it  might 
be  considered  unbecoming  in  me  to  indulge  in  remarks 
that  would  appear  to  be  flattering  and  complimentary  to 
the  officers  and  men  in  my  command,  although  just  and 
deserving,  I  will  be  content  and  feel  that  I  have  done 
justice  to  all,  by  referring  them  and  the  citizens  of  New 
Hampshire  to  the  reports  of  Gen.  Wheeler  and  Gen, 
Jackson,  which  I  do  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  in 
which   will   be   found   full   information  relating  to   the 
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brigade,  the  duty,  and  the  manner  it  was  performed  in 
camp,  arrived  at  and  reported  upon  by  impartial  and  dis- 
interested officers. 

June,  the  time  fixed  upon  for  the  encampment,  was  a 
matter  of  experiment.  The  attendance  was  a  small  per- 
centage less  than  last  year,  some  in  the  rural  districts 
being  unable  to  leave  their  business  at  that  time,  while  it 
seemed  as  if  others,  a  long  time  before  the  date  fixed  for 
the  encampment,  who  thought  it  was  not  the  best  season 
in  the  year,  made  up  their  minds  that  their  business 
would  prevent  their  attendance.  This  was  wrong,  and 
while  we  recognize  the  fact  that  some  were  actually 
detained  on  account  of  business,  as  there  naturally  would 
be  at  any  season  of  the  year,  we  believe  that  there  are 
many  arguments  in  favor  of  the  month  of  June  as  the 
time  of  holding  the  encampment,  so  many,  indeed,  that  I 
would  recommend  the  experiment  another  year. 

In  summing  up  the  results  accomplished,  the  encamp- 
ment was  very  satisfactory  to  me,  all  circumstances  taken 
into  consideration.  I  performed  my  duties  under  very 
great  disadvantages.  I  was  deprived  of  the  valuable 
services  of  two  efficient  and  very  important  staff  officers, 
Lieut.  Col.  Gould,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  who  was 
necessarily  detained  on  account  of  business,  and  Capt. 
Frank  W.  Russell,  A.  D.  C,  who  reported  for  duty  but 
was  almost  immediately  summoned  home  by  telegram  on 
account  of  sickness  in  his  family.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
this  increased  the  responsibility  and  the  burden  of  duty 
of  the  commanding  officer,  as  it  did  every  staff  officer  at 
headquarters.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  work 
to  be  done,  it  is  well  known  that  the  regular  duty  actu- 
ally required  of  each  staff'  officer  is  all  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  that  they  can  perform.  Yet  under  these  cir- 
cumstances administration  of  affairs  at  headquarters  was 
carried  on  as  if  every  officer  had  been  at  his  post  of  duty. 
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In  addition  to  this  embarrassment,  it  is  ^Yell  known, 
that  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  encampment  my 
mind  was  burdened  with  anxious  thoughts  for  one  whose 
life  was  so  dear  to  me,  and  so  indispensable  to  my  happi- 
ness at  home  and  in  camp,  that  when  I  now  think  of  that 
home  as  it  was,  and  that  camp,  and  that  mental  solicitude 
under  which  I  labored,  I  feel,  General,  that  I  cannot 
close  this  report  without  mentioning  the  trying  circum- 
stances and  painful  anxiety  which  nearly  incapacitated 
me,  mentally  and  physically,  for  the  discharge  of  my 
duties  in  camp ;  and  I  must  state,  in  justice  to  the  tender 
memory  of  her  whom  I  left  suffering  with  sickness  and 
pain,  and  whose  care  and  attention  I  left  to  another,  only 
at  her  earnest  request  and  solicitation,  however,  to  dis- 
charge a  public  duty,  that  I  exceedingly  regret,  that  after 
making  such  a  sacrifice  of  duty  and  conscience  as  I  did 
in  leaving  home,  I  have  reason  to  feel  that  personally  I 
accomplished  nothing  that  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  encampment ;  yet  I  have  the  individual  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  under  these  circumstances,  my  presence  in 
camp,  at  least  was  evidence  of  obedience  to  orders,  and  a 
consciousness  of  fidelity  to  my  oath  of  ofi&ce  to  discharge 
the  duties  required  of  me  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  reports  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Cook,  Medical  Director  of  the  Brigade,  and  Maj.  Irving 
A.  Watson,  Surgeon  of  the  Third  Regiment.  Both 
reports  are  documents  full  of  interest,  and  I  recommend 
that  they  be  published  for  the  information  of  all 
concerned. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  IN'ew  Hampshire  National 
Guard  has  lost  a  valuable  and  efiicient  oflicer,  and  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  an  honorable  and  useful  citizen, 
in  the  death  of  Major  Aaron  Whittemore,  Jr.,  Judge 
Advocate  on  my  staff".  Being  desirous  of  publicly  recog- 
nizino;  his  valuable   services  as  an  oflicer  in  the  N.  H. 
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IS".  G.,  I  feel  that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  do  so  in 
connection  with  this  report.  Maj.  Wliittemore  died  at 
his  residence  in  Pittsfield,  May  4,  1885,  and  his  death  was 
announced  in  General  Orders  Ko.  2,  series  of  1885,  from 
Brigade  Headquarters,  a  copy  of  which  I  forward,  and 
recommend  that  it  he  published  as  a  testimonial  of  my 
appreciation  of  Maj.  Whittemore  as  an  officer  of  the 
IST.  H.  i^.  G.,  and  a  citizen  of  ]^ew  Hampshire :  — 

Headquarters  First  Brigade, 
Oeneral  Orders  >  N.  H.  N.  G., 

No.  2.         \  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  May  8,  1885. 

With  profound  sorrow  the  General  commanding  is  called  upon  to 
perform  the  painful  duty  of  annomicing  to  the  First  Brigade,  New 
Hampshire  National  Guard,  the  death  of  Major  Aaron  Whittemore, 
Jr.,  Judge  Advocate  on  the  Brigade  Staff,  Avhich  occurred  at  his 
residence  in  Pittsfield,  at  10  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  4th  inst. 

Major  Whittemore  was  born  in  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  Jan.  18,  1849. 
He  received  Ms  early  education  at  Pembroke  Academy,  was  a  gi-ad- 
uate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  read  law  with  Hon.  John  M. 
Shirley  of  Andover,  and  was  admitted  to  the  INIerrimack  County  Bar 
in  1870,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Establishing  himself  in 
Pittsfield,  by  fair  dealing,  strict  integrity,  and  loyalty  to  his  clients, 
he  soon  secm-ed  an  extensive  law  practice  and  with  it  the  confidence 
and  universal  respect  of  the  whole  community  in  which  he  lived.  In 
1883  he  was  elected  State  Senator  fi-om  the  Pittsfield  District  by  a 
popular  majority,  and  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  was  ap- 
pointed member  of  sevei'al  of  the  most  important  Senate  Committees. 

Immediately  after  the  revision  of  the  Militia  Law  governing  the 
active  foi'ce.  Major  Whittemore  took  an  active  interest  in,  and  early 
identified  himself  witli  the  New  Hampshire  National  Guard.  Early 
in  1879  he  organized  the  Weston  Guai'ds  of  Pittsfield,  Company  D, 
Third  Regiment,  and  was  commissioned  captain  of  the  comijany, 
April  8,  1879,  and  was  in  command  of  that  company  until  May  28, 
1884,  when  the  General  commanding  appointed  him  Judge  Advocate 
on  his  staff"  with  rank  of  Major,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

The  foregoing  notation  of  his  short  but  faithful  and  useful  life 
reminds  me  that  it  is  not  inajjpropriate  to  speak  of  him  as  a  citizen 
as  Avell  as  a  soldier.    As  a  lawyer  he  was  a  sound  and  sensible 
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adviser,  and  a  loyal  advocate  in  the  interest  of  justice.  As  a  citizen 
he  was  known  as  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal  habits  of  thought  and 
expression ;  a  true  fiiend  with  a  generous  hand  and  forgiving  heart ; 
a  man  of  absolute  personal  integrity  in  all  his  callings  in  life, 
whether  public  or  private ;  a  patriotic  citizen,  a  courteous  gentle- 
man, a  loving  husband,  a  devoted  father. 

His  manly  sense  of  honor,  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  his 
intellectual  and  judicial  qualities,  and  his  zealous  interest  in  the  New 
Hampshire  National  Guard,  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  responsible 
position  to  which  I  appointed  him.  Though  his  military  service 
•wdth  me  has  been  short,  it  has  been  marked  by  an  earnest,  conscien- 
tious, and  intelligent  discharge  of  duty,  giving  assurance  to  the 
fitness  of  his  promotion. 

Cut  oif  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  we  cannot  fail  to  deplore  as 
a  calamity  the  untimely  death  of  our  comrade  in  the  veiy  fullness  of 
a  useful  life,  and  to  shed  a  tear  over  the  sudden  eclipse  of  that  life 
that  promised  to  shed  in  the  matured  years  a  steady  and  endming 
luster. 

As  a  testimonial  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
ofiicers  of  the  Brigade  Staff  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning 
for  the  period  of  thirty  days. 

By  commakd  of  Brigadier-General  White. 

GEO.  W.  GOULD, 

Lieut.  Col.  and  A.  A.  0. 

My  report  would  be  incomplete  did  I  not  express  my 
acknowledgment  to  Gen.  Jackson  for  his  valuable  services 
in  camp ;  and  I  am  sure  I  utter  the  sentiment  of  every 
officer  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  or  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  that  we  all  recognize  his  ability 
as  an  officer,  and  appreciate  the  valuable  information  he 
imparted  to  us  while  in  camp.  I  am  under  personal  obli- 
gations to  Gen.  Jackson  for  many  kind  considerations, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  gratefully  acknowledge.  As 
heretofore,  I  am  indebted  to  the  U.  S.  &  C.  Express  Co., 
and  the  postmaster  of  Concord,  for  their  excellent  arrange- 
ment in  promptly  delivering  all  express  and  postal  matter 
in  camp. 
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For  the  untiring  efforts  and  unremitting  fidelity  of 
every  member  of  my  personal  staff  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  in  their  several  departments,  I  have  already  person- 
ally expressed  my  appreciation.  I  can  bestow  no  greater 
compliment  upon  each  one  than  by  saying  that  from  the 
time  I  appointed  them  to  assist  me  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duties,  I  have  never  been  disappointed  in  them,  and  never 
have  had  occasion  to  regret  my  action.  I  find  them  not 
only  efiicient  in  the  duties  of  their  respective  departments, 
but  in  any  department  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
discharge  a  duty.  Commendation  is  especially  due  Maj. 
Cheever,  Assistant  Inspector-General,  for  the  efiicient 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  arduous  duty  of 
Assistant  Adjutant-General.  I  desire  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  my  staff,  as  I  do  all  oflicers  and  soldiers  in  the  brig- 
ade, for  their  constant  and  uniform  courtesy  toward  me. 

And  in  closing  this  report  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge my  obligations  to  Gov.  Hale  and  staff",  and  Gov. 
Currier  and  staff",  for  their  hearty  co-operation  with  me 
in  the  interest  of  the  N^.  H.  N".  G.  during  the  entire  term 
of  our  official  relation.  I  also  desire  to  tender  my  sincere 
thanks  to  Generals  Ayling  and  Wheeler,  especially,  with 
whom  I  have  been  more  intimately  associated  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty,  for  that  courtesy  which  is  always  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  true  gentleman  and  a 
perfect  soldier. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  M.  WHITE, 
Brig.  Gen.  Com'cfg  First  Brigade. 
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Medical  Director's  Dep't,  First  Brigade,  n.  H.  n.  G., 
Concord,  July  3,  1885. 

Lt.  Col.  George  W.  Gould, 

AssL  Adjt.  Gen.  First  Brigade,  N.  H.  N.  G. : 
Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  medi- 
cal report  of  the  First  Brigade  while  in  camp  from  May 
30  to  June  6,  1885,  inclusive.  We  were  ordered  into 
camp  at  Concord  for  five  days  only;  viz.,  June  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5.  May  30  and  31,  however,  there  were  about  one 
hundred  oflicers  and  men  on  the  grounds  making  camp, 
and  guarding  public  property,  while  June  6  one  company 
was  detailed  to  assist  the  quartermaster  in  the  general 
clearing  up. 

WEATHER    RECORD. 


Date. 

Temperature. 
Mill.                    Max. 

Rain. 

May  30 
"     31 

48'^                   7P ) 
54                     56   S 

.80 

June  1 

50                     71 

Too  small  to  measure. 

"      2 

49                     61 

.08 

"      3 

47                     71 

♦'      4 

49                     74 

Too  small  to  measure, 

"      5 

48                      48 

1.52 

"      6 

40                     67 

The  above  was  taken  from  the  printed  record  as  kept 
by  the  Hon.  William  L.  Foster  in  this  city,  as  Ave  are 
still  without  meteorological  instruments. 

In  a  sanitary  and  hygienic  point  of  view,  I  have  been 
persuaded  for  many  years  that  our  encampment,  if  held 
in  the  month  of  June,  when  men  were  fresh  and  vigorous, 
and  before  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  enervating 
influences  of  July  and  August,  would  prove  a  success,  I 
was  not  disappointed.  Blanks  were  furnished  the  medical 
officers,  and  they  were  very  promptly  filled  and  returned 
to  me  each  morning.  These  reports  showed  very  little 
sickness  during  the  whole  tour  of  duty,  and  only  slight 
ailments  were  prescribed  for.     No  accident  occurred,  and 
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not  a  man  in  the  entire  brigade  was  sent  home  on  account 
of  clisabiHty,  and  very  few  excused  from  any  part  of  daily 
duty.  A  small  field  hospital  w^as  established,  A  large 
officers'  tent  with  tioor  was  furnished  by  the  quartermas- 
ter, while  the  furniture  and  bedding  were  very  kindly 
loaned  us  by  F.  S.  Dodge,  Esq.,  warden  of  our  state 
prison. 

We  had  only  one  patient  in  hospital,  a  private  of  Co. 
K,  Second  Regiment,  who  was  admitted  at  about  11  p.  m. 
one  night,  suftering  from  an  acute  attack  of  indigestion. 
He  was  discharged  the  next  morning. 

The  medical  examination  of  the  recruits  in  the  Cavalry 
and  First  Light  Battery  was  made  by  me,  and  as  these 
organizations  are  without  medical  officers  the  sick  or 
disabled  of  these  commands  should  report  to  me.  The 
Cavalry  and  men  of  Platoon  B  did  so,  but  none  of  Platoon 
A.  I  made  inquiry  of  the  Captain  commanding  the  Bat- 
tery, and  learned  from  him  that  only  three  or  four  in  this 
Platoon,  A,  had  been  sick,  and  they  but  slightl}^;  one  had 
been  excused  from  post  duty  one  day  by  the  Captain,  on 
account  of  disability.  Our  militia  law  (chap.  2,  sect.  1) 
is  very  explicit.  "No  uniform,  allowance,  pay,  or  com- 
pensation shall  be  given  by  the  state  to  any  enlisted  man 
or  officer  not  certified  to  by  the  Surgeon  or  Assistant  Sur- 
geon of  the  regiment  to  be  able-bodied  and  capable  of 
doing  military  dut}^ ;  "  but  it  is  not  so  explicit  lohen  this 
shall  be  done.  The  most  natural  construction  that  can  be 
put  is,  in  my  opinion,  first,  no  new  company  should  have 
the  oath  of  enlistment  administered  until  they  have  been 
"certified  to"  by  the  proper  medical  officer;  second, 
recruits  should  be  examined  at  the  armory  inspection 
and  at  the  annual  encampment. 

This  is  not  always  done,  or  if  done,  no  report  is  made 
to  the  Adjutant-General.  I  would  suggest  to  regimental 
medical  officers  that  they  can  obtain  of  their  adjutants 
proper  blanks   for   examination   reports,  and  that  they 
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make  them;  and  keep  also  a  surgeon's  roster,  in  which  a 
record  of  all  examinations  should  be  kept.  An  old  enlist- 
ment book  will  answer,  which  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  grounds  was  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen  in  our  camps.  More  and  much  needed 
space  in  the  rear  was  given  by  the  enlarging  of  the  field 
on  the  east  side,  thus  allowing  of  proper  intervals  between 
cook-house,  stables,  and  sinks.  It  was  my  custom  to  go 
all  over  the  ground  on  foot  every  morning ;  by  so  doing 
I  could  enter  every  place,  while  twice  daily  I  rode  over 
the  whole  field.  I  must  say  that  I  found  very  little  that 
could  be  called  unmilitary,  and  everything  was  so  neat 
and  in  order  that  I  have  nothing  but  commendation  to 
ofler  in  this  particular.  We  are  still  without  record- 
books  for  the  sick,  and  they  are  needed  very  much.  I 
must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  too 
much  irregularity  in  the  meals  of  the  guards,  and  not  a 
little  complaint  was  made  by  sentinels  for  being  kept  over 
time  on  post.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  excuse  for  this, 
and  I  hold  the  officer  of  the  day  responsible.  After  guard 
mount  each  morning  I  went  to  the  guard-house  and  called 
attention  to  these  matters,  and  in  every  instance  was 
promised  that  nothing  of  the  kind  should  occur,  but  I 
have  positive  knowledge  that  it  took  place  every  day  to 
some  extent.  In  one  instance  a  relief  did  not  get  dinner 
until  4  p.  M.,  and  when  the  officer  of  the  day  was  asked 
how  it  occurred,  he  said,  "I  did  not  know  but  they,  the 
relief,  could  have  gone  to  dinner  before  if  they  had  been 
a  mind  to."  This  was  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  mem- 
bers of  our  camp  guard  going  to  their  meals  when  they 
had  a  mind  to.  We  are  greatly  in  need  of  one  stretcher 
at  least.  In  our  force  I  do  not  believe  that  much  para- 
phernalia of  this  kind  is  needed,  nor  do  we  need  men  set 
apart  for  this  business,  for  then  an  incentive  is  oftered  for 
men  to  faint  or  drop  down  upon  drill,  but  men  are  taken 
sick  at  the  guard-house,  and  some  do  have  to  be  put  into 
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the  hospital.     For  these  purposes  I  am  sure  one  stretcher 
kept  at  the  hospital  is  not  asking  too  much. 

The  last  day  of  camp  I  called  upon  the  regimental  med- 
ical officers  and  asked  that  they  make  a  report  to  me. 
They  all  promised,  but  only  one  has  responded,  Surgeon 
Watson,  of  thp  Third  Regiment.  His  report  is  herewith 
transmitted,  and  his  suggestions  heartily  indorsed. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  COOK, 
Lt.  Col.  and  Medical  Director, 

First  Brigade,  N.  H.  N.  a. 


Headquarters  Third  Regiment,  N.  H.  N.  G., 
Concord,  N.  H.,  July  1,  18S5. 

Lieut.  Col.  George  Cook, 

31edical  Director  First  Brigade: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  render  to  you  the  following 
brief  report  relative  to  medical,  surgical,  and  sanitary 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Third  Regiment,  N.  H.  IST.  G., 
during  the  annual  encampment,  June,  1885. 

The  health  of  the  regiment  was  exceedingly  good,  and, 
judging  from  the  best  information  at  my  command,  there 
were  fewer  calls  upon  the  surgeon  for  medical  advice  than 
at  any  encampment  since  the  organization  of  the  ^National 
Guard.  This  immunity  from  physical  derangements 
sufficiently  grave  to  require  medical  advice,  or  to  necessi- 
tate excusing  the  soldier  from  the  regular  duties  imposed 
upon  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  was  due  prima- 
rily to  the  change  in  the  season  of  going  into  camp  from 
September  to  June.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
health,  the  latter  month  presents  every  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  season  that  should  be  selected  for  annually  bring- 
ing to  camp  the  military  force  of  the  state. 

Fevers,  dysentery,  and  diarrheal  troubles  are  not  so 
likely  to  occur  in  June  as  later  in  the  year.     The  absence 
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of  an  abundance  of  fruits  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  decay; 
the  system  not  having  undergone  the  changes  and  fatigues 
incident  to  the  summer  months  is  better  prepared  to  resist 
the  disturbing  influences  incident  to  camp  hfe;  the  usu- 
ally cooler  weather;  the  generally  admitted  fact  of  the 
healthfulness  of  the  month,  are  only  some  of  the  many 
reasons  which  recommend  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
which  accounts  for  the  unusually  good  health  of  the  men. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  my  predecessor, 
Surgeon  Walker,  I  had  a  hospital  tent  erected  in  the  rear 
of  the  Cj[uarters  of  the  Assistant  Surgeon,  and  furnished 
with  two  beds.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  only  case  that 
was  ordered  into  the  hospital  was  evidently  a  malingerer, 
and  the  solitary  companionship  of  his  own  meditations, 
under  orders  not  to  leave  the  tent,  and  a  dose  or  two 
of  quinine  gratuitously  presented,  though  reluctantly 
accepted,  performed  a  most  miraculous  cure  in  a  few 
hours.  I  have  ever  since  regarded  this  as  a  genuine  case 
of  faith  cure,  —  faith  that  he  must  either  remain  a  hospital 
prisoner,  or  do  his  duty.  Lest  some  non-believer  in  this 
theory  should  raise  a  query  on  the  ground  that  a  bitter 
tonic  had  been  administered,  I  would  cheerfully  testify 
that  I  discovered  no  effect  from  its  administration.  I 
regard  a  hospital  tent  as  indispensable  to  the  equipment 
of  a  regimental  camp. 

Some  sanitary  improvements,  suggested  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past,  were  inaugurated.  Sheds  were  built 
over  the  sinks  which  w^ere  established  just  outside  of  the 
fence  inclosing  the  grounds.  The  officers'  sinks  were 
fitted  up  in  a  better  manner  than  hitherto  has  been  the 
custom.  I  would  recommend  that  the  sinks  for  the  men 
in  the  ranks  be  made  equally  as  comfortable,  as  the 
expense  is  only  nominal. 

Disinfection  of  the  sinks  was  practiced  twice  a  day, 
noon  and  evening,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime, 
made  as  follows :  — 
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A  barrel  was  obtained  with  one  head  out,  and  into  this 
were  put  ten  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime  and  then  filled 
with  water.  The  solution  was  applied  with  a  common 
pail  sprinkler  to  the  sinks,  stables,  and  such  other  places 
as  was  deemed  best.  The  result  was  admirable.  This, 
supplementing,  the  careful  policing,  kept  the  grounds  in 
a  most  excellent  condition. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  supply  of  running  water  has  not 
yet  been  obtained  for  the  grounds  since  they  have  come 
into  permanent  possession  of  the  state.  The  subject, 
however,  is  under  consideration,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
its  accomplishment  in  the  near  future.  The  carting  of 
water  in  receptacles  extemporized  for  the  occasion  is  not 
to  be  commended,  since  such  a  method  not  only  exposes 
it  to  the  liability  of  contamination  from  foreign  matters, 
but  forces  an  economy  in  its  use,  as  well  as  the  liability 
of  preserving  it  until  it  has  lost  its  freshness. 

The  food  supply  has  much  to  do  with  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  force  while  in  camp.  It  is  important  that 
its  management  be  under  medical  supervision  that 
improper  and  injurious  articles  of  diet  be  carefully 
excluded. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  no  accident  or 
casualty  requiring  surgical  aid  occurred  during  the  entire 
j^eriod  of  encampment.  Very  few  were  excused  from 
duty. 

My  duties  were  rendered  less  exacting  by  reason  of  the 
efiicient  and  faithful  services  of  Assistant  Surgeon  Moftett. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

IRVIJSTG  A.  WATSON, 

Major  and  Surgeon,  Third  Begiment,  N.  H.  N.  G. 
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Headquarters  First  Brigade,  New  Hampshire  National  Guard, 
Peterborough,  Feb,  23,  1886. 

Maj.  Gen.  A.  D.  Ayling, 

Adjuiavt- General  : 
Sir  :  — To  comply  with  section  14,  chapter  6,  Mihtia 
Law  of  ISTew  Hampshire,  authorizing  the  Brigade  Com- 
mander to  call  out  the  officers  of  the  brigade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the 
18th  day  of  January,  1886,  I  promulgated  the  following 
special  orders,  calling  four  meetings  of  the  officers  in  the 
brisrade  :  — 


Headquarters  First  Brigade, 

Siiecial  Orders  )  N.  H.  N.  G., 

No.  1.        \  Peterborough,  January  18,  1886. 

I.  The  General  commanding  hereby  orders  four  meetings  of  the 
following  Commissioned  and  Non-Commissioned  Officers  of  the 
N.  H.  N.  G.,  as  required  by  section  14,  chajiter  6,  Military  Law  of 
N.  H.,Tiz, :  Field  Officers  of  Regiments,  Adjutants,  Sergeant  Majors, 
Line  Officers  of  Infantry,  Cavalry  and  Artillery,  Brigade  Staff  Offi- 
cers, Bi'ig.  Sergt.  Major  and  Chaplain  Roberts  of  the  3d  Regiment. 

II.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Skating  Rink  in  Manchester, 
on  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  days  of  Febiaiary,  1886,  at  whicli  place 
all  officers  above  designated  will  report  on  the  2d  day  of  February', 
at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  fatigue  dress,  ^vlth  side-aims,  a  copy  of 
Tactics,  a  copy  of  G.  O.  No.  8,  sei-ies  1884  from  these  Headquarters, 
and  the  cards  on  Company,  Battalion,  and  Skirmish  Drill  as  issued 
by  the  Inspector-General. 

in.  Any  officer  who  has  not  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  Tactics 
and  Drill  Cards  above  named  should  procure  the  same  jjrior  to 
February  2. 

lY.  Adjutants  of  Regiments  and  Commanding  Officers  of  Cavalry 
and  Artilleiy  will  furnish  daily  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  a 
I'eport  of  officers,  present  and  absent,  in  their  resijcctive  commands. 
Blanks  for  that  pui'pose  will  be  furnished  fi'om  these  Headquarters. 

V.  Capt.  L.  C.  MeiTill,  Brigade  Quartermaster,  will  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  meetings,  including  transi^ortation, 
and  report  the  same  to  these  Headquarters.  He  will  procure  and 
have  at  the  place  of  meetings,  one  hmidred  state  rifles  suitable  tar- 
get and  ammunition  for  armory  target  practice.     He  will  also  notify 
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the  officers  above  named  by  letter  or  otherwise,  what  hotel  arrange- 
ments and  rates  of  transportation  he  has  made. 

VI.  Officers  will  buy  round  trip  tickets  to  and  from  Manchester, 
and  amomit  paid  for  transportation  will  be  added  to  the  pay-roll. 

Vn.  General  Elbert  AVheeler,  Inspector-General,  is  expected  to 
be  present  at  some  of  the  meetings,  and  will  render  valuable  service 
as  usual.  Col.  E-.  J.  Copp,  Second  Regiment,  will  prepare  and  read 
a  pajjer  on  the  subject,  "  Conduct  of  Officers  and  Men  in  Armories." 
Maj.  Frank  W.  Russell,  A.  I.  G.,  will  prepare  and  read  alike  paper, 
entitled,  "  The  Requisites  of  a  Good  Officer."  Maj.  W.  H.  Cheever, 
Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice,  will  read  a  paper  on  "  Care  and  Use  of 
Arms,"  and  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Roberts,  Chaplain  of  Third  Regiment, 
Avill  read  a  paper,  taking  for  his  subject,  "  The  Moral  Value  of  Mili- 
taiy  Discipline." 

Vni.  All  officers  reported  absent  will  be  reported  byname  to  the 
Adjutant-General,  and  the  law  relating  to  non-appearance  and  fines 
will  be  enforced. 

IX.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Commanding  Officer  to  make  these 
meetings  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  of  any  of  a  similar  kind 
heretofore  held,  and  to  insure  this,  every  officer  should  appear  for 
duty  as  ordered.  The  meetings  will  be  conducted  so  as  to  embrace 
tactical,  theoretical,  and  practical  instruction  in  guard  duty,  eomjaany, 
skirmish,  and  battalion  drill,  and  the  several  subjects  of  the  literary 
exercises  as  ordered  in  paragraph  vn.,  Avill  be  subjects  of  inquiry 
and  general  discussion,  which,  with  the  increased  and  growing 
interest  in  target  practice,  will  furnish  a  routine  of  daily  duty  intei*- 
esting  and  instructive,  which  should  guarantee  aprom^^tand  cheerful 
obedience  to  these  orders  by  every  officer  who  is  animated  by  the 
noble  and  patiiotic  spirit  of  a  true  soldier,  and  who  desires  to  do  his 
part  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  military  service  of  the  state  and 
help  secure  a  place  for  our  Brigade,  a  rank  now  so  well  attained, 
which  shall  be  second  to  no  National  Guard  in  the  United  States. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  White. 

GEO.  W.  GOULD, 

Lieut.  Col.  and  A.  A.  G. 

Official  : 

Geo.  W.  Gould, 

Lieut.  Col.  and  A.  A.  O. 

The  skating  rink  was  procured  in  Manchester,  which 
furnished   excellent   accommodations,  and  the  meetings 
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were  held  there  as  ordered.  The  order  of  exercises  and 
instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  guard  duty, 
company,  skirmish,  battalion  drill,  and  target  practice, 
constituted  the  order  of  daily  duty. 

One  hundred  and  two  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  were  ordered  to  report.  Of  that  number  eighty- 
six  were  in  actual  attendance  during  the  course  of 
instruction. 

The  following  table  compiled  from  the  morning  reports 
furnished  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  by  commanding 
officers  as  required  in  paragraph  iv.  of  the  above  order, 
shows  the  number  of  officers  in  each  command  ordered 
to  report,  the  number  in  attendance  each  day,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  :  — 

Officers  ortlered  to  report.  Number. 

Brigade  Commander,  Staff  and  Non-Com.  Staff  .         .         .10 

First  Regiment 29 

Second  Regiment 29 

Third  Regiment .28 

First  Light  Batteiy 4 

Troop  A,  Cavahy 2 

Total  number  ordered  out 102 


Officers  Present. 

Feb. 

2. 

9 

Feb. 
3. 

8 

Feb. 
4. 

8 

Feb. 
5. 

Brig.  Commander,  Staff"  and  Non-Com.  Staff' 

8 

First  Regiment 

2i 

25 

25 

23 

Second  Regiment 

17 

22 

22 

21 

Third  Regiment 

23 

23 

23 

23 

First  Light  Batteiy 

3 

3 

o 
O 

3 

Troop  A,  Cavahy 

2 

78 

2 
83 

2 
83 

2 

Total  daily  attendance          .... 

80 

Average  daily  attendance,  81. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 


Brigade  Commander  and  Staff    . 

90  per  cent 

First  Regiment 

.       90     "     " 

Second  Regiment        .... 

.      80     "     " 

Third  Regiment            .... 

.       82     "     " 

First  Light  Battery      .... 

.       75     "     " 

Troop  A,  Cavalry        .... 

.     100     "     " 

I  stated  in  paragraph  viii.  of  the  ahove  order  that  I 
shoiikl  report  to  you  by  name  all  officers  who  were  not 
in  attendance. 

The  follo"wing  named  officers  did  not  report  at  any  of 


the  meetings :  — 


Names  of  Officers 

Rank. 

Co. 

Reg't. 

Remarks. 

Sidney  F.  Smith 

Brig. 
Sergt.  Maj. 

Excuse  furnished. 

Geo.  H.  Demeritt 

Cai^t. 

A 

First 

((                    a 

Wm.  D.  Ormsby       . 

" 

H 

" 

No  excuse.     Res- 
ignation fonv'rd'd 

Chas.  W.  Willy 

2d  Lieut. 

H 

<( 

Excuse  furnished. 

A.  W.  Metcalf 

Lieut.  Col. 

Second 

.. 

W.  E.  Spalding 

1st  Lieut. 

Adj't 

a 

« 

E.  H.  Parmenter 

Capt. 

I 

" 

((             (( 

Frank  Chapman 

1st  Lieut. 

H 

a 

((                    a 

H.  C.  Tenney 

2d  Lieut. 

C 

(( 

((                    (( 

Fred  0.  Swallow      . 

Sergt.  Maj. 

a 

n                    a 

Daniel  H.  Gienty 

1st  Lieut. 

Adj't 

Third. 

a                    a 

Daniel  C.  Roberts     . 

Capt. 

Chap- 
lain 

" 

a                     a 

Fred  S.  Hall     . 

Sergt.  Maj. 

(( 

<(                    a 

Geo.  F.  Prescott 

1st  Lieut. 

H 

" 

.< 

Amos  S.  Ripley 
Daniel  G.  Smith 

2d  Lieut. 
1st  Lieut. 

H 
B 

Batteiy 

<<                    a 

No  excuse  furnish- 
ed. Resignat'nhad 
been  forwarded. 
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The  law  relating  to  non-appearance  and  fines  was 
practically  enforced.  Of  the  sixteen  officers  absent,  four- 
teen furnished  excuses  on  proper  blanks,  which  were 
approved  as  sufficient  excuses  for  non-attendance.  The 
other  two  officers,  Capt.  W.  D.  Ormsby,  Company  H, 
First  Regiment,  and  Lt.  D.  G.  Smith,  First  Light  Battery, 
had  previously  tendered  their  resignation,  which  had  been 
approved  by  their  commanding  officer,  and  I  did  not 
require  an  excuse  of  them.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  state, 
however,  for  the  information  of  officers  in  the  future,  that 
some  of  the  excuses  were  not  furnished  for  several  days 
after  the  law  requires  them  to  be  forwarded.  If  an  offi- 
cer's business  is  such  that  he  cannot  attend  to  military 
duty  when  ordered,  he  should  at  least  be  loyal  enough  to 
his  oath  of  office  to  take  a  few  riiinutes'  time  to  prepare 
and  forward  a  reasonable  and  proper  excuse.  For  this 
time,  the  excuses  appearing  sufficient,  were  approved,  but 
in  the  future  when  an  excuse  comes  to  headquarters 
several  days  and  even  weeks  too  late,  it  will  be  returned 
through  proper  channels,  to  the  proper  officer,  dis- 
approved. 

The  meetings  were  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  a.  m., 
and  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  each  day,  at  which  time  roll-calls  in 
the  several  organizations  were  ordered,  adjutants  and 
commanding  officers  reporting  the  attendance  to  the  A. 
A.  G.  on  proper  blanks.  From  these  blanks  a  consoli- 
dated report  has  been  made  and  forwarded  to  your  office. 

Target  practice  proved  a  very  interesting  feature  in  the 
regular  duty.  It  is  now  about  a  year  since  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  target  practice  was  inaugurated 
at  the  Officers'  School  in  ISTashua,  and  the  result  of  the 
practice  at  these  meetings  shows  a  great  improvement  as 
compared  with  the  scores  made  at  the  meetings  at 
Nashua.  The  officers  are  earnest  and  enthusiastic  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  in  this  department,  and  under  the 
instruction  of  Maj.  Cheever,  my  efficient  inspector  of  rifle 
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practice,  only  a  little  time  and  earnest  work  are  required 
to  develop  a  great  many  first-class  marksmen  in  the  ]N"ew 
Hampshire  ISTational  Guard. 

As  ordered  in  paragraph  vii.,  Col.  E.  J.  Copp,  com- 
manding Second  Regiment,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
"  Conduct  of  Officers  and  Men  in  Armories,"  Maj.  Frank 
"VV.  Russell,  A.  I.  G.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Requi- 
sites of  a  Good  Officer,"  and  Maj.  W.  H.  Cheever  read  a 
paper  on  "  Care  and  Use  of  Arms."  Rev.  Daniel  C. 
Roberts,  Chaplain  of  Third  Regiment,  was  to  have  read 
a  paper,  taking  for  his  subject  "  The  Moral  Value  of 
Military  Discipline."  Chaplain  Roberts  was  detained  at 
home  on  account  of  sickness  in  his  family,  but  very 
kindly  sent  his  manuscript,  which  was  read  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Cook,  Medical  Director.  These  exercises  were 
interspersed,  a  portion  of  them  each  day,  which  added  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  meetings.  They  are  all  able 
and  valuable  papers  and  will  be  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive to  the  soldier  and  citizen  alike.  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  forwarding  herewith  the  manuscript  of  Col.  Copp, 
Maj.  Russell,  Maj.  Cheever,  and  Chaplain  Roberts,  and 
earnestly  recommend  that  they  be  published  in  your 
report  for  the  information  of  all.  The  meetings  were 
conducted  under  my  direction  and  observation.  The 
foregoing  table  shows  a  marked  increase  in  attendance, 
and  I  am  under  obligation  to  say  that  I  never  saw  so 
much  interest  manifested,  so  much  good  feeling,  soldierly 
bearing,  punctuality  in  attendance,  and  close  application 
to  duty,  as  characterized  these  meetings  from  the  first  to 
the  last,  and  I  can  safely  say,  and  properly  report,  that 
these  meetings  were  as  successful,  and  will  prove  produc- 
tive of  as  much  good  as  any  of  a  like  character  ever  held. 

At  this  time,  I  was  absolutely  unfitted  to  discharge  a 
duty  as  full  of  trust  and  responsibility  as  these  meetings 
imposed  upon  me,  and  if  I  had  consulted  and  acted  upon 
my  personal  desire  I  should  have  postponed  them  to  a 
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later  clay.  Personal  feelings  and  considerations,  however, 
were  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  in  closing 
this  report  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  keenly  sensitive  of 
the  fact,  that  I  received  valuable  assistance  and  constant 
attention  from  members  of  my  personal  staff,  and  a  hearty 
co-operation  from  every  officer  present  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty,  which  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
meetings.  For  these  kind  considerations  and  courteous 
treatment  I  thank  them  all. 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  M.  WHITE, 
Brig.  Gen.  Com'd'g  First  Brigade. 


CONDUCT  OF  OFFICERS  AND  MEN  IN  ARMORIES* 


BY    COL.    E.    J.    COPP. 


The  duty  I  have  in  writing  upon  this  subject  is  a  sim- 
ple and  a  pleasant  one.  It  would  be  presumption  for  me 
to  claim  originality  in  anything  that  may  be  said  upon  a 
military  subject.  The  duties  of  officers  and  men  in  armo- 
ries, as  well  as  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field,  are  written, 
and  are  already  known.  It  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  mil- 
itary discipline,  so  necessary  to  the  stability  of  military 
organization.  But  duty  and  conduct  are  too  often  widely 
at  variance,  and  it  is  well  to  ask  if  the  rules  of  military 
discipline  and  courtesy,  as  written  in  Army  Regulations 
and  Tactics,  and  recognized  in  principle  and  in  practice, 
are  not  often  neglected  and  lost  sight  of  in  the  "  conduct 
of  officers  and  men  in  armories." 

If  military  organization  means  anything  of  practical 
utility  it  means  discipline.  Without  it  our  military  is  an 
armed  mob  and  worse  than  useless.  The  safety  of  society 
and  of  our  institutions  would  be  more  secure  Avithout  the 
military  system  if  without  discipline,  than  with  it.  It 
means  a  discipline  that  shall  call  the  soldiers  of  the 
National  Guard  to  their  armories  at  short  notice,  and  in 
readiness  to  meet  any  emergency ;  a  discipline  that  would 
march  a  company  from  their  armories  into  the  streets  of 
their  own  city  to  meet  the  advance  of  a  howling  mob ;  a 
discipline  that  would  command  the  military,  if  need  be, 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  officers  at  Manchester. 
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for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  to  fire  upon  that 
mob,  and  a  discipline  that  would  obey  the  order.  Do  you 
say  I  draw  upon  my  imagination  for  impending  danger, 
and  that  our  military  will  never  be  needed  for  such  ser- 
vice? But  you  forget  that  no  longer  ago  than  in  1877,  ten 
American  cities  were  kept  quiet  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net and  by  volleys  of  ball  cartridges,  and  that  to-day  the 
larger  cities  of  our  country  are  in  order  by  the  predomi- 
nating power  of  an  armed  police  and  military  force  against 
the  alarming  increase  of  socialism  among  the  misguided, 
ignorant  classes  flocking  to  our  country  from  the  dregs 
of  Europe. 

Kew  Hampshire  may  be  secure  behind  the  barriers  of 
her  granite  hills  and  in  the  lap  of  apparent  contentment, 
but  the  millennium  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  us,  and  we 
do  not  forget  that  revolution  and  the  convulsions  of  society 
have  in  the  past  come  upon  the  people  of  all  countries 
unexpectedly,  and  like  a  volcano  slumbering  with  pent-up 
fury  burst  forth  with  destruction  upon  an  unprepared 
people.  A  well-organized  militia  is  a  safe  and  sure 
defense  of  our  country,  and  is  in  keeping  with  our  insti- 
tutions. It  must  necessarily,  in  our  form  of  government, 
take  the  place  of  a  large  standing  army.  The  fact  of  its 
existence  and  of  its  eificiency  serves  as  a  moral  force  in 
keeping  in  check  the  disturbing  elements  of  society. 

But  the  thousands  of  dollars  spent  annually  by  our  state 
and  government  are  squandered  if  we  fail  in  this  one  ele- 
ment, discipline,  and  it  is  pertinent  for  us  to  know  if  in 
our  own  organization  there  are  not  many  officers  and 
men  who  look  upon  their  military  duties  as  a  mere  pas- 
time, and  fail  utterly  to  comprehend  the  vital  elements 
that  should  control  their  relations  as  soldiers.  The  greater 
part  of  our  military  life  is  in  the  armory.  It  is  here  we 
meet  for  military  duty,  for  study  and  for  drill,  preparing 
for  service  in  camp  or  in  the  field ;  it  is  here  the  recruit 
gets  his  first   impressions  of  military  life   and   receives 
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instructions  in  the  first  principles  of  military  duty;  there- 
fore we  find  in  "the  conduct  of  officers  and  men  in  armo- 
ries" the  basis  of  military  efficiency. 

Upon  entering  the  doors  of  the  armory  for  military 
duty,  we  leave  behind  us  our  identity  as  citizens,  and 
become  for  the  time,  soldiers  in  the  service  of  our  state, 
and  should  place  ourselves  under  the  same  discipline  as 
when  in  camp  or  in  actual  service  in  the  field;  unless  we 
can  do  this  we  fail  to  comprehend  the  first  principles 
of  what  constitutes  the  ideal  citizen  soldier.  This  dual 
character  of  the  citizen  soldier  should  be  constantl}^  borne 
in  mind.  Our  characters  as  citizens  are  put  aside  with 
our  citizens'  clothing  and  the  donning  of  the  military 
uniform ;  we  yield  our  prerogatives  as  free  and  independ- 
ent citizens  of  civil  life,  voluntarily,  to  the  discipline  of 
militar}''  life.  When  in  uniform,  every  officer  and  every 
man  should  know  his  place  and  thoroughly  understand 
that  he  becomes  a  part  of  the  great  mechanism  of  mili- 
tary organization,  and  upon  him  is  an  individual  respon- 
sibility in  the  successful  working  of  its  vast  machinery. 

"The  conduct  of  officers  and  men  in  armories"  rests 
very  largely  upon  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  com- 
pany commander.  If  he  is  ambitious  to  become  an  effi- 
cient officer,  he  will  be  studious;  if  he  is  studious  he 
will  know  practically  the  contents  of  Upton's  Tactics  and 
the  essential  part  of  Army  Regulations  and  the  Militia 
Laws ;  he  then  becomes  a  competent  teacher,  and  the 
logical  sequence  will  be,  that  in  the  armory  "the  conduct 
of  officers  and  men"  will  be  above  criticism. 

The  armory  is  the  schoolroom  of  the  I^ational  Guard. 
It  is  here  we  should  practice  the  teachings  of  our  text- 
books. Upon  the  evening  for  drill  every  officer  and  every 
man  should  appear  in  fatigue  uniform  with  arms  and 
equipments  in  good  clean  condition.  My  observation  is, 
that  in  some  companies  it  is  often  the  practice  of  more  or 
less  of  the  men  to  come  to  the  armorj^  and  lounge  about, 
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smoking  and  talking,  and  when  tlie  order  is  given  to  fall 
in  for  drill,  either  give  no  attention  to  the  order,  or,  in  a 
slow,  laggardly  way  take  their  rifle  and  without  their 
complete  uniform,  and  with  equipments  poorly  adjusted, 
take  their  place  in  line.  There  is  no  place  in  the  National 
Guard  for  such  men  ;  the  service  is  better  without  them. 
The  armory  cannot  be  made  a  loafing  place,  and  no  man 
should  be  excused  from  drill  if  he  is  able  to  appear  at  the 
armory,  nor  can  there  be  any  plausible  reason  for  the 
appearance  of  men  for  military  duty  in  any  article  of  citi- 
zens' clothing.  If  the  armory  is  to  be  used  for  social 
purposes  it  should  be  upon  stated  evenings,  and  under  no 
circumstances  should  a  company  commander  permit 
idling,  story  telling,  or  amusements  upon  the  evening 
appointed  for  drill.  We  understand  and  fully  appreciate 
the  necessity  for  company  commanders  to  use  their  best 
efforts  in  keeping  alive  the  interest  of  their  men,  and  to 
an  extent  to  make  the  armory  a  place  of  social  pleasure. 
"We  know  from  experience  that  the  tact  of  a  company 
commander  is  taxed  to  its  limits  to  sustain  the  standing 
of  his  command  and  to  keep  up  the  membership,  but  the 
distinctions  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Military  efficiency 
cannot  be  permitted  to  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  social 
enjoyment,  and  it  is  unnecessary  that  it  should.  The 
men  in  the  ranks  of  the  ]!S"ational  Guard  are  too  intelligent 
not  to  fully  understand  these  distinctions  and  willingly 
conform  to  them  if  they  are  properly  instructed.  Military 
efficiency  demands  the  most  punctilious  attention  to  every 
detail  of  dress  and  conduct,  from  the  buttoning  of  the  coat 
to  the  execution  of  orders. 

The  orderly  sergeant,  as  executive  of  the  company 
commander,  becomes  the  model  for  the  conduct  of  every 
man  in  the  ranks.  Upon  the  orderly  sergeant  depend 
very  much  the  promptness  and  soldierly  qualities  of  the 
men  of  the  company.  If  the  orderly  appears  for  drill  a 
little  behind  time  and  in  a  citizen's  coat  or  pants,  with 
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boots  unblacked,  or  with  equipments  improperly  adjusted, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  men  will  make  a  better 
appearance.  If  he  requests  the  men  to  fall  in  for  drill,  or 
to  execute  any  order,  they  are  very  much  inclined  to  hes- 
itate as  if  considering  whether  they  will  or  will  not  com- 
ply. Commands  for  the  performance  of  any  duty  should 
be  in  tone  and  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
If  an  order  is  to  be  given  to  fall  in  for  drill,  it  should  not 
be  given  as  I  have  sometimes  heard  it  given :  "  Well,  I 
guess  it  is  about  time  to  fall  in  for  drill,"  or  "  Come,  boys, 
fall  in,"  or  any  other  than  the  proper  command,  "Fall 
in."  Every  man  should  have  his  uniform  and  equipments 
on  before  the  time  for  drill;  he  should  be  ready  to  take 
his  place  upon  the  instant  the  command  is  given.  The 
orderly  then  without  delay  should  form  the  company. 
Too  much  time  is  consumed  in  the  formation.  In  no 
case  should  more  than  one  minute  to  ninety  seconds  be 
necessary  in  forming  the  company.  Vigor,  life,  force, 
coolness,  are  prime  elements  in  an  orderly  sergeant,  and, 
indeed,  in  any  oiiicer  or  non-commissioned  officer  in  com- 
mand of  men.  The  soldier  partakes  of  the  spirit  of  his 
commander,  and  upon  this  kind  of  leadership  depends  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  company  or  regiment,  or  the  move- 
ments of  any  army.  These  elements  are  natural  and 
inborn  with  some ;  they  may  be  cultivated  by  all. 

Military  courtesy  in  armories  is  too  often  neglected.  I 
very  much  doubt  if  in  any  armory  in  the  state  the  military 
courtesies  are  strictly  observed.  We  are  instructed  that 
in  armories  or  rooms  used  for  drills  or  meetings,  before 
the  command  "fall  in"  is  given  for  any  duty  under  arms, 
the  officers  and  soldiers  present  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
military  courtesy,  be  considered  as  in  doors ;  but  after  the 
command  "fall  in"  is  given,  and  until  ranks  are  broken, 
the  officers  and  soldiers  shall  be  considered  as  being  out 
of  doors.  AYhen  a  meeting  is  in  progress  and  an  officer 
superior  in  rank  to  the  presiding  officer  enters,  the  pre- 
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siding  officer  will  command  "attention,"  when  all  will 
rise  and  so  remain  till  directed  by  the  presiding  officer 
to  be  seated.  When  an  officer  enters  a  room  where  there 
are  soldiers,  the  word  "attention"  is  given  by  some  one 
who  sees  him,  when  all  will  rise  and  remain  standing 
until  the  officer  leaves  the  room  or  till  instructed  to 
take  seats.  Such  observances  may  seem  trivial,  but 
they  make  the  well-drilled,  well-disciplined  company, 
and  are  in  themselves  important  elements  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  discipline.  It  is  plain  that 
upon  the  conduct  of  officers  in  armories  depends 
the  conduct  of  the  men.  The  men  in  the  ranks  are  as 
enthusiastic  to  do  their  full  duty  as  are  the  officers,  and 
to  the  officers  they  look  for  example  and  instruction. 
Familiarity  between  officers  and  men  in  uniform  is  fatal 
to  discipline.  The  captain  and  lieutenant  are  no  longer 
the  companions  of  their  men  in  familiar  good  fellowship, 
and  the  officer  who  so  far  forgets  the  dignity  of  his  office 
as  to  indulge  in  rude  jokes  and  vulgarity  with  his  men 
disgraces  himself  and  the  uniform  he  wears.  For  a  per- 
son in  civil  or  military  life  to  use  profane  language  we 
all  understand  is  to  violate  the  rules  of  decency  and  the 
respect  one  person  owes  to  another  under  any  circum- 
stances, l)ut  for  a  military  officer  to  curse  his  men  in  the 
ranks,  who  are  in  a  position  where  they  cannot  resent  the 
insult,  is  the  extreme  of  cowardice  and  the  grossest  viola- 
tion of  military  courtesy.  Such  an  officer  ^^''ould  deserve 
the  ignominy  of  a  disgraceful  dismissal  from  the  service. 

I  do  not  suppose  we  have  an  officer  in  the  ISTew  Hamp- 
shire National  Guard  who  would  be  intentionally  guilty 
of  this  conduct  in  the  armory  or  in  the  field,  and  I  believe 
I  but  express  the  sentiments  in  this  regard  of  every 
officer  present. 

As  a  practical,  disciplined  military  body  under  the  con- 
trol of  our  state  authorities,  at  all  times  in  condition  for 
efficient  service,  the  I^ational  Guard  is  of  the  first  impor- 
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tance;  as  an  ornamental  appendage  for  social  enjoyment 
it  is  too  expensive  a  luxury  to  be  supported  by  a  tax-pay- 
ing people.  While  it  is  true  that  the  compensation  for 
our  services  to  the  state  as  soldiers  must  come  largely 
from  the  enjoyment  we  find  in  the  service,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  greater  enjoyment  comes  from  a  true  comprehen- 
sion of  our  military  duties  and  in  the  efficiency  to  which 
our  several  organizations  may  reach. 


THE  REQUISITES  OF  A  GOOD  OFFICER* 


BY    MAJ.    FRANK   W.    RUSSELL,    A.    I.    G.,    FIRST    BRIGADE,    N.  H.  N.  G. 


It  is  a  fact  beyond  question  that  the  quahty  of  any  body 
of  troops  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  character 
of  its  officers.  If  this  statement  is  true  of  the  regular 
army,  which  is  constantly  on  duty,  whose  membership  is 
comparatively  stable,  and  which  secures  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  individuals  composing  it,  it  is  doubly  so  of  the 
active  militia  of  'New  Hampshire,  a  majority  of  whose 
members  find  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  absorbed 
by  their  daily  occupations,  and  the  variable  composition 
of  which  is  best  shown  by  reference  to  the  latest  report 
of  our  Inspector-General,  where  the  changes  noted, 
occurring  during  the  year  ending  May  31,  1885,  were  34 
per  cent  of  its  strength. 

Assembled,  as  we  are,  for  mutual  improvement  and 
instruction,  it  surely  will  not  be  unprofitable  for  us  to 
devote  a  few  moments  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
I  have  chosen. 

By  many  of  our  citizens  the  position  of  a  military  offi- 
cer is  very  lightly  esteemed,  and  a  prevalent  idea  of  the 
qualities  necessary  to  enable  a  person  to  hold  a  commis- 
sion creditably  was  brought  strongly  to  my  notice  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  some  assertions  made  by  one  of  my  own 
townsmen.  He  is  a  man  whose  judgment  in  the  ordinary 
affiiirs  of  life  is  entitled  to  respect,  who  would  willingly 

*A  paper  read  at  the  officers'  meeting,  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Feh.i,  1886. 
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admit  the  necessity  of  special  aptitude  and  long  experience 
in  making  a  first-class  clerg3'man,  lawyer,  physician, 
business  man,  or  farmer;  and  his  ability  to  distinguish 
between  good,  bad,  or  indifterent  representatives  of  any 
of  the  callings  just  cited,  is  undoubted.  Yet,  in  speaking 
of  a  mutual  acquaintance  known  to  be  an  aspirant  for 
a  military  appointment,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  He 
ought  to  make  a  fine  oflicer ;  he  is  nice  looking  and  likes 
to  wear  a  uniform  ;  he  can  march  around  and  give  off  the 
word  in  good  shape ;  and  then,  you  know,  the  girls  are 
all  carried  away  with  him."  At  much  greater  length  did 
my  friend  discourse,  but  the  whole  essence  of  his  remarks 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  handsome  uniform,  a  well  propor- 
tioned figure,  a  powerful  voice,  and  the  faculty  of  eliciting 
the  admiration  of  his  lady  friends  when  clad  in  his 
gorgeous  attire  of  blue  and  brass,  were  the  essentials  of  a 
competent  officer.  My  comrades  of  the  E'ational  Guard 
will,  I  think,  admit  that  such  an  expression  of  opinion  as 
I  have  -detailed  is  not  rare  in  the  communities  where 
they  reside.  It  is  not  as  common  as  formerly  for  two 
reasons :  first,  the  bitter  experience  of  the  civil  war 
taught  many  of  our  older  citizens  that  a  man  might  be 
a  very  adroit  politician  and  yet  absolutely  unfit  to  com- 
mand even  a  company  of  armed  patriots,  and  that  not 
every  jolly,  good  fellow,  whose  genial  manners  and  pleas- 
ing address  won  popularity  among  his  associates,  was 
necessarily  a  soldier;  second,  there  is  a  growing 
appreciation  among  such  of  our  people  as  have  been 
brought  much  in  contact  with  their  citizen  soldiers  since 
the  military  establishment  of  the  state  was  placed  on  its 
present  basis,  of  the  sacrifices  their  militiamen  are  com- 
pelled to  make  to  attain  anything  like  a  reasonable  pro- 
ficiency in  their  duties.  Observation  of  our  state  troops 
at  their  public  parades  and  their  annual  encampments, 
and  the  explicit  information  concerning  them,  accessible 
through  the  able  reports  of  our  Inspector-General,  has 
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created  a  sentiment  favorable  to  our  organization,  and 
tliat  portion  of  the  public  that  has  cared  to  investigate  the 
matter  is  becoming  convinced  that  it  is  our  aim  to  render 
a  fair  return  for  the  money  appropriated  for  the  expenses 
of  our  maintenance. 

What,  then,  are  really  the  indispensable  qualifications 
of  a  good  officer  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  fundamental  requirement  that 
he  should  be  a  gentleman.  For  this  declaration  there  is 
very  high  authority,  viz.,  that  of  the  sixty-first  Article 
of  "War,  which  plainly  prescribes  that  "  any  oificer,  who 
is  convicted  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service."  The  direct 
inference  from  this  language  is  that  any  conduct  unsuited 
to  an  officer's  station  is  also  that  in  which  no  gentleman 
would  indulge  ;  and  that  the  recipient  of  a  commission 
cannot  expect  to  remain  the  one,  unless  he  is  the  other. 

By  the  term  gentleman,  I  do  not  mean  simply  a  conven- 
tional gentleman,  that  is,  a  well  bred  person,  familiar  with 
the  usages  of  good  society,  and  habitually  careful  in  their 
observance,  but  a  man  of  courage,  honor,  and  considera- 
tion. Courageous,  not  in  the  sense  of  that  brutal  aggressive- 
ness, which  revels  in  the  notoriety  obtained  by  personal 
encounters  and  street  quarrels,  but  having  the  bravery 
which  will  enable  an  ofiicer  on  the  field  of  battle  to  forego 
all  thought  of  personal  risk  and  to  set  his  men  an 
example  of  fearless  exposure  whenever  necessary,  and 
which  permits  its  possessor  to  preserve  full  control  of  all 
his  faculties  when  serious  danger  is  actually  present,  so 
that  he  can  clearly  understand  and  calmly  execute  what- 
ever his  orders  direct  or  his  duty  requires.  True  courage 
is  seldom  advertised  by  its  owner.  Doubtless  the  vet- 
erans among  you  can  recall  many  a  bellicose  bully  who 
in  the  eventful  days  of  1861  clamored  to  be  led  against 
the  enemy  in  order  that  he  might  annihilate  him,  but 
who   was  as  ardently  desirous  of  seeking  the  seclusion 
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granted  by  bis  peaceful  bonie  after  a  marvelously  brief 
experience  at  tbe  front ;  wbile  your  memory  will  portray 
an  equally  vivid  picture  of  some  quiet  comrade  wbo, 
wben  the  occasion  demanded  it,  astonished  you  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  heroism  which  you  had  not  dreamed  he 
possessed.  Honorable,  as  possessing  a  high  mind,  suited 
to  a  station  of  dignity,  commanding  the  respect  of  all 
with  Avhom  he  may  be  brought  in  contact,  whether 
soldier  or  civilian.  Truthful,  upright,  and  conscientious 
in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Eealizing  that  the  sentiment 
of  Shakespeare's  day,  as  disclosed  by  the  phrase,  "  That 
in  the  captain 's  but  a  choleric  word,  which  in  the  soldier 
is  flat  blasphemy,"  which  was  disposed  to  excuse  misde- 
meanors on  account  of  the  high  rank  of  parties  com- 
mitting them,  belongs  to  a  time  long  past.  That  the 
modern  military  code  assumes  that  rank  implies  obliga- 
gation ;  and  therefore  the  greater  the  authority  conferred, 
the  more  rigorous  is  the  accountability  for  its  proper 
exercise. 

Considerate,  that  is  to  say,  showing  kindliness  of  heart 
and  an  appreciative  regard  for  those  who  are  under  his 
control ;  recognizing  the  principles  originally  formulated, 
it  is  said,  by  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  but  which  now  find  a 
place  in  various  systems  of  regulations,  both  state  and  na- 
tional, that  "  perfect  civility  and  the  most  conciliatory 
manners  are  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  the  strictest 
command,"  that  "  military  authority  is  to  be  exercised 
with  firmness  but  with  kindness  and  justice  to  inferiors," 
and  that  "  superiors  of  every  grade  are  forbidden  to  injure 
those  under  them  by  tyrannical  or  capricious  conduct,  or 
by  abusive  language." 

Let  him  convince  those  who  are  his  military  inferiors 
that  their  feelings  and  preferences  will  be  respected  so  far 
as  it  can  be  done  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  a 
service  of  which  both  he  and  they  should  be  equally 
proud. 
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The  officer  should  set  an  example  of  cheerful  and  un- 
hesitating obedience.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  great  IsTapo- 
leon,  that  "the  officer  who  obeys,  whatever  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  command,  will  always  stand  excused,  execut- 
ing implicitly  the  orders  which  have  been  given  to  him." 
]^o  truer  words  of  soldierly  wisdom  were  ever  uttered, 
and  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  conducive  to  peace 
of  mind  and  indifference  to  fate  in  a  subordinate  than  the 
consciousness  that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  nothing  has 
been  left  undone  that  would  tend  in  the  remotest  degree 
to  secure  the  success  of  his  commander's  plans.  Should 
the  execution  of  an}^  lawful  order  received  be  distasteful 
to  him,  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  that  fact  entirely  to  himself, 
and,  without  discussion  or  protest,  hasten  to  render  the 
same  prompt  and  lively  obedience  to  it  that  he  would  to  a 
command  that  was  in  perfect  accord  with  his  own  views. 

The  qualifications  thus  briefly  outlined  are  equally 
necessary  in  all  officers.  The  duties  of  officers  of  the 
general  staff  embrace  the  whole  range  of  the  service  of  the 
troops,  and  therefore  the  more  extensive  and  varied  their 
acquirements  the  better  can  they  serve  their  country  and 
gain  distinction  for  themselves.  The  officers  of  each  of 
the  staff"  corps  or  departments  are,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  charged  with  a  specialty  of  prime  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  command,  contribut- 
ing to  its  comfort  and  efficiency  in  innumerable  ways. 
Our  time  will  admit,  however,  of  only  a  very  hurried 
glance  at  some  of  the  main  requirements  of  officers  of  the 
line,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  immediate  command  of  the 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry.  In  considering  these,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  all  our  study  in  this  time  of  pro- 
found peace  should  be  with  a  view  of  fitting  us  for  the 
demands  of  active  service.  The  vigorous  life  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  not  limited  to  civil  pursuits  alone.  Its 
later  wars  are  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  its  belligerence 
brief  and  bloody.     When  the  Rebellion  broke  upon  our 
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country,  the  appeal  from  the  wordy  wrangling  of  the  poH- 
tician  to  the  stern  argument  of  the  soldier  was  as  sudden 
as  it  was  surprising.  The  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866 
culminated  in  the  crushing  defeat  of  Sadowa  seven  weeks 
from  its  declaration.  In  1870,  the  German  columns 
crossed  the  Rhine  within  two  weeks  from  the  time  hostil- 
ities opened,  and  conquered  a  peace  at  the  end  of  seven 
months.  The  duration  of  the  Turko-Russian  war  was 
only  ten  months. 

Aside  from  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  war  there  is 
always  the  chance  that  the  militia  may  be  called  upon  for 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  aiding  the  civil  authorities.  We 
have  been  happily  exempt  in  TsTew  Hampshire  from  seri- 
ous breaches  of  the  peace,  but  in  several  of  our  sister 
states  it  has  been  necessary  within  the  past  year  to  call 
out  their  !N'ational  Guard  to  suppress  domestic  violence ; 
and,  unlikely  as  it  now  seems  to  arise,  we  should  be  ready 
for  a  like  emergency  within  our  own  borders.  I  will 
name,  then,  as  the  first  requisite  of  an  ofiicer  of  the  line, 
this :  he  should  be  thoroughly  conversant  luith  the  minor  duties 
of  his  lyrofession.  By  minor  duties  is  to  be  understood  those 
relating  to  the  care  and  management  of  the  smaller  frac- 
tions of  an  ami}'.  They  are  termed  minor  from  the  size 
of  the  subdivisions  with  which  they  are  concerned,  and 
not  because  they  are  in  any  sense  unimportant.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  often  possible  for  a  general  to  conduct  a 
grand  military  operation  to  a  successful  conclusion  simply 
from  the  fact  that  the  smaller  units  of  his  force  have  been 
perfected  in  their  functions  and  taught  to  act  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  a  result  that  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  thorough  instruction  and  persistent  training.  Yet 
many  of  us  have  known  officers  (not  to  say  journalists) 
who  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  learning  the  military  art 
from  the  top  downward.  In  an  address  to  certain  mili- 
tary students,  not  many  years  ago.  General  William  T. 
Sherman  refers  to  this  point  in  a  very  telling  and  con- 
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vineing  manner.  He  says :  "  I  have  observed  in  English 
and  American  authors  a  strong  disposition  to  launch  forth 
into  grand  strategy,  bases,  lines  of  operation,  lines  of 
communication,  objective  points,  passage  of  rivers,  and 
the  larger  operations  of  war,  by  men  who  could  not, 
probably,  perform  a  sentry's  duty,  post  a  guard,  conduct 
an  ordinary  parade  or  guard-mount,  handle  a  skirndsh 
line,  or  conduct  a  reconnoissance,  all  of  which  are  acts  of 
daily  necessity  to  every  army,  and  ought  to  be  familiar 
and  habitual  to  every  subaltern ;  whereas  the  strategy  of 
a  campaign  is  the  last,  highest,  and  most  important  part 
of  the  science  of  war,  and  is  generally  concealed  in  the 
breast  of  the  General  till  the  result  is  complete.  I  am 
well  aware  that  in  all  our  past  wars,  prominent  lawyers 
and  politicians  have  been  made  generals  at  their  very 
outset,  and  this  will  doubtless  occur  again  from  the  nature 
of  our  institutions ;  but  when  wars  become  long,  severe, 
and  critical,  only  such  officers  as  are  skilled  in  the  bottom 
principles  of  the  military  profession  will  achieve  perma- 
nent results.  Actual  experience  is  the  best  possible  of  all 
schools,  but  much  may  be  learned  from  books,  and  my 
advice  to  you  is  to  study  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  of  cor- 
poral, sergeant,  lieutenant,  and  captain,  before  attempt- 
ing strategy,  grand  tactics,  and  the  functions  of  a  general- 
in-chief.  With  poor  battalions  badly  commanded, 
strategy  is  useless  and  wasted.  With  good  battalions 
well  commanded  and  plenty  of  them,  strategy  is  simple 
and  easily  acquired.  What  could  a  Nelson,  a  Farragut, 
or  a  Porter  do  with  the  best  frigate  and  a  poor  crew,  and 
an  ignorant,  careless  set  of  officers  ?  So  the  best  of  gen- 
erals is  helpless  with  a  disorganized  army,  composed  of 
undisciplined  battalions  and  officered  by  men,  however 
learned  in  astronomy  and  chemistry,  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  common  routine  of  the  camp,  the  march,  of  guards, 
pickets,  and  the  manner  of  providing  for  the  wants  of 
their  commands,  or  the  manner  of  fighting  them," 
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These  ideas  arc  advanced,  not  by  a  tyro  in  the  art  of 
Avar,  but  by  our  foremost  living  general,  the  hero  of  the 
"  March  to  the  Sea,"  whose  memoirs,  written  by  himself, 
form  the  most  useful  book  for  the  American  soldier  that 
has  been  published  since  our  civil  war,  with  the  single 
exception  of  that  from  the  pen  of  the  immortal  Grant, 
whose  first  half,  just  given  to  the  public,  warrants  the 
belief  that  it  is  destined  when  completed  to  take  its  place, 
by  common  consent,  among  the  standard  works  of  the 
world.  In  it  occur  these  words,  which  refer  to  the  time 
when  Gen.  Grant  was  assisting  the  Adjutant-General  of 
Illinois  when  that  official  was  struggling  to  master  the 
work  incident  to  the  raising  of  new  troops  in  that  state  : 
"  My  old  army  experience  I  found  of  very  great  service. 
I  was  no  clerk,  nor  had  I  any  capacity  to  become  one. 
The  only  place  I  ever  found  in  my  life  to  put  a  paper 
so  as  to  find  it  again  was  either  a  side  coat-pocket  or  the 
hands  of  a  clerk  or  secretary  more  careful  than  myself. 
But  I  had  been  quartermaster,  commissary,  and  adjutant 
in  the  field.  The  army  forms  were  familiar  to  me,  and  I 
could  direct  how  they  should  be  made  out." 

There  is,  I  think,  in  our  National  Guard  a  disposition 
to  hurry  over  the  elementary  principles  in  any  course  of 
instruction ;  but  if  great  soldiers  like  those  from  whom  I 
have  quoted,  lay  such  stress  on  the  importance  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  simpler  duties  of  the  subordinate 
grades,  are  not  their  opinions  worthy  of  our  attention, 
and  should  we  not  give  them  due  weight  in  determining 
what  our  ofiicers  must  know  in  order  to  discharge  their 
duties  in  the  best  manner  ? 

An  officer  should  he  able  to  imjjart  his  knoidedge  to  others. 
Mere  acquisition  will  be  of  little  value  to  him,  unless 
after  gaining  some  knowledge  of  his  profession  he  can 
make  known  what  he  has  learned.  His  attainments  may 
be  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  their  possessor, 
but  that  is  all;  they  will  benefit'  nobody  but   himself 
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Take,  for  example,  the  company  commander.  His  suc- 
cess will  be  proportionate  to  his  ability  to  instruct  his 
men  in  whatever  is  essential  to  their  efficiency  as  soldiers. 
He  may  memorize  the  Tactics  from  cover  to  cover,  have 
every  paragraph  of  the  Army  Regulations  at  his  tongue's 
end,  learn  all  the  sections  of  the  Militia  Laws  by  heart, 
know  the  minutite  of  guard  duty  in  all  its  nice  distinc- 
tions, be  well  informed  theoretically  concerning  the 
motion  of  bullets;  yet,  if  he  cannot  lucidly  explain  the 
movements  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  or  company  so  that 
his  men  can  comprehend  and  remember  them  well  enough 
to  know^  what  their  duty  is  the  next  time  they  hear  the 
appropriate  command,  or  make  them  see  the  bearing  of  a 
certain  regulation,  or  conform  to  the  provisions  of  a  par- 
ticular enactment ;  if  he  cannot  lay  down  the  principles  of 
a  sentry's  duty  so  that,  after  hearing  them,  the  guard 
details  from  his  company  will  perform  more  creditable 
tours,  or  teach  them  the  capabilities  of  the  riile  and 
develop  their  skill  in  its  use ;  in  short,  if  he  is  compelled 
to  adopt  the  precept  of  the  dissipated  father  to  the  son 
whom  he  wished  to  be  a  pattern  of  morality,  "  Don't  do 
as  I  do,  but  do  as  I  say"  he  will  hardly  be  satisfied  with 
the  standard  of  soldiership  reached  by  his  command. 
The  scattered  stations  of  our  state  troops  render  it  the 
more  difficult  for  officers  to  keep  their  knowledge  drawn 
from  books,  in  shape  that  will  be  readily  available.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  smaller  towns,  where  only  single 
<?ompanies  are  located. 

The  three  commissioned  officers  of  such  companies, 
and  as  many  of  the  sergeants  and  corporals  as  possible, 
should  assemble  at  least  once  a  week  for  theoretical 
instruction.  If  only  the  evening  devoted  to  drill  can  be 
spared,  meet  then,  either  before  or  after  the  instruction  of 
the  men.  A  specified  portion  of  the  Tactics  should  be 
studied  at  each  meeting,  using  as  a  basis  for  the  work  the 
drill  cards  issued  by  the  Inspector-General.     Supplement 
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recitations  describing  the  different  movements  by  free  dis- 
cussion upon  them,  being  careful  to  clear  up  all  obscure 
points.  After  completing  the  schools  of  the  soldier,  com- 
pany, and  battalion,  the  various  ceremonies,  conduct  of 
marches,  etc.,  let  them  wander  into  fields  of  stndy  not 
covered  by  the  revised  Upton,  thus  learning  not  only  how 
troops  are  drilled,  but  also  how  they  are  organized, 
armed,  equipped,  clothed,  paid,  fed,  transported,  and 
fought.  Frequent  visits  of  field  officers  to  the  different 
companies  would  tend  to  foster  the  growth  of  that  regi- 
mental pride  which  ought  to  be  diligently  cultivated.  In 
organizations  where  such  meetings  as  I  have  alluded  to 
have  been  regularly  maintained  for  some  time,  their  good 
effect  is  noticeably  apparent  in  the  deportment  of  both 
officers  and  men  when  called  upon  for  any  military  duty ; 
and  if  they  were  generally  adopted  excellent  results  would 
follow. 

Any  officer  who  studies  systematically  and  has  the 
advantage  of  these  weekly  gatherings  to  digest  what  he 
has  learned  from  his  books,  will  in  the  five  years  he  holds 
(or  is  supposed  to  hold)  his  commission  accumulate  a  fair 
stock  of  military  knowledge,  which  will  be  serviceable 
both  to  him  and  his  country  should  he  ever  be  called 
upon  to  act  as  an  officer  of  volunteers,  of  which  class  of 
troops  our  armies  will  always,  in  war,  be  mainly  com- 
posed. Captains  should  frequently  allow  their  subalterns 
to  take  charge  of  their  companies  at  drill.  They  will 
thus  acquire  the  habit  of  command  which  it  is  desirable 
they  should  know  how  to  exercise  in  the  event  of  the 
captain's  absence. 

An  officer  should  be  able  to  inspire  his  men  unth  confidence 
in  his  abilitij.  In  countries  where  the  officer  and  the 
enlisted  man  are  drawn  from  different  classes  of  society, 
where  the  officer  alone  is  educated  and  the  soldier  igno- 
rant, the  strictest  bond  of  obedience  is  easily  established 
between  the  two  men.     The  peasant  is  as  much  the  infe- 
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rior  of  the  noble  in  civil  as  in  military  life,  and  there  is 
no  change  in  their  relative  positions  when  both  enter  the 
army.  In  some  armies  of  Continental  Europe,  notably 
the  Russian,  these  conditions  exist.  With  any  American 
military  force  the  case  is  widely  diiFerent.  All  its  grades 
from  general  to  private  are  filled  from  the  one  class  of 
people  known  to  our  institutions,  American  citizens.  So 
far  as  the  ISTational  Guard  is  concerned,  wealth,  high  social 
standing,  and  general  intelligence  are  found  among  the 
rank  and  file  quite  as  often  as  among  the  officers. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  idle  to  exjDect  that  men 
will  blindly  obey  their  officers  simply  because  they  are 
officers ;  but  if  they  can  be  shown  that  the  men  who 
assume  to  command  them  are  actually  competent  to  do 
so,  it  is  likely  they  will  submit  to  all  the  discipline  that  is 
necessary  or  desirable  in  a  force  constituted  like  our  own. 
If  enlisted  men  see  that  officers  are  zealous  in  their  work^ 
that  they  are  punctual  and  enthusiastic  in  the  performance 
of  every  duty,  that  they  understand  what  they  are  about, 
and  in  emergencies  do  not  lose  their  heads  but  are  capa- 
ble of  handling  their  commands  in  every  situation,  they 
will  gradually  acquire  the  belief  that  whatever  their  offi- 
cers direct  them  to  do,  is  the  proper  thing  to  be  done. 
"When  this  point  is  once  gained,  if  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  past  is  any  guide  for  the  future,  we  may  assume 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  gallantry,  patriotism,  and  endur- 
ance of  the  American  soldier.  The  very  fact  that  to 
obtain  the  best  results  from  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
ISTational  Guard,  treatment  of  them  is  required,  which, 
however  military  it  may  be,  is  both  courteous  and  judi- 
cious, should  impress  us  with  the  truth  that  officers  who 
are  incompetent  (if  we  have  any  such)  should  either 
qualify  themselves  for  their  positions,  or  by  resigning 
their  commissions  make  room  for  men  who  will. 


THE  CARE  AND  USE  OF  ARMS.* 


BY  MAJOR  MaLLIAM  H.  CHEEVEK,  I.  R.  P.,  FIRST  BRIGADE,  N.  H.  N.  G. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  I  have  taken  some 
pains  ;  solid  paragraphs  from  "  Rifle  Firing  by  Laidley," 
and  valuable  and  practical  hints  and  ideas  from  many 
of  you  who  are  here,  and  from  some  of  the  men  in  the 
ranks,  and  also  from  one  who  was  lately  among  us,  but 
who  has  recentl}^  responded  to  reveille  on  the  eternal 
shore,  that  model  gentleman  and  soldier,  the  late  Captain 
J.  B.  Cilley,  of  the  Second  Regiment,  who  was,  without 
doubt,  the  most  enthusiastic  and  accomplished  rifleman 
in  the  brigade.  He  had  also  pledged  me  his  hearty, 
unoflicial  co-operation  and  assistance  in  systematizing  the 
work  of  the  new  department. 

"When  you  come  to  talk  of  horses,  gentlemen,  I  have 
got  a  horse,  15  hands  high,  sound  as  a  bullet,  limbs  clean 
as  a  hound's  tooth,  full  mane  and  beautiful  tail,  dark 
chestnut,  not  a  white  hair  on  him,  high-spirited,  good 
disposition,  road  twelve  miles  an  hour  and  follow  it  all 
day,  two  in  the  buggy,  and  not  wet  a  hair.  Trot  in  thirty; 
action,  a  cross  between  a  locomotive  and  lightning;  weighs 
eleven  and  a  half,  can  turn  around  quicker  than  a  cat, 
and  pull !  pull  anything  you  hitch  to  him,  if  the  tackle 
holds.  Honest  and  afraid  of  nothmg.  Wife  drives  him 
anywhere,  can  put  his  nose  right  on  a  steam  engine,  blow- 
ing off",  and  he  won't  wink."     This  is  the  language  of  the 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  officers'  meetings,  at  Mancliester,  N.  H.,  Feb.  1, 1S86. 
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professional  horseman,  whether  the  animal  is  a  trotter  or 
a  plug.  "Why  is  it  that  the  average  man  will  run  on  in 
this  way  and  exaggerate  the  good  qualities  of  his  horse  ? 
He  has  cultivated  his  interest  up  to  the  point  of  enthusi- 
asm; if  the  horse  misses  a  feed,  does  not  drink,  shows  up 
lame,  is  dull,  or  rank  on  the  bit,  if  anything  is  wrong  he 
knows  it  at  once  and  carefully  inquiring  into  the  cause  ap- 
plies the  remedy.  He  knows  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  service  and  results  the  animal  must  be  in  his  best 
condition,  and  to  insure  this,  constant,  unremitting  care 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Gentlemen,  you  must  arouse  in 
your  men  the  same  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  their  rifles,  so 
that  each  man  in  the  brigade  is  quite  sure  he  has  the  crack 
rifle  in  the  state,  and  honestly  believes  that  he  can  shoot 
farther  and  closer  with  it  than  any  comer.  He  must  be 
in  love  with  it,  understand  its  construction,  its  peculiari- 
ties, its  grand  possibilities.  He  must  be  impressed  with 
its  value  in  dollars  and  as  a  means  of  self-defense,  and 
with  its  beauty  as  a  work  of  science  and  art,  so  he  will 
take  honest  pride  in  its  solid  and  beautiful  construction, 
its  wonderful  adaptability  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended.  Teach  him  that  no  spot  or  blemish  should  mar 
its  fair  exterior  or  dim  the  luster  of  its  interior,  in  which 
the  lio;ht  should  shimmer  and  scintillate  like  the  sun- 
beams  on  the  ripples  of  a  silver  lake.  He  must  be  edu- 
cated to  feel  that  in  the  supreme  moment,  preparation  for 
which  has  consumed  all  the  time  of  his  previous  service, 
and  for  which  the  state  has  lavished  years  of  eflrort  and 
appropriation  of  money,  he  can  stand  on  the  skirmish 
line,  between  his  state,  his  home,  and  all  he  values,  and 
the  common  enemy,  cool  and  confident,  because  in  his 
hands  he  holds  his  pet,  the  joy  of  his  heart,  the  pride  of 
his  eye,  his  trusted  rifle,  and  he  knows  how  to  use  it.  He 
knows  he  can  send  the  hurtling  lead  obedient  to  the  man- 
date of  his  trained  eye  and  nerve,  and  woe  to  the  unfor- 
tunate who  exposes  himself  on  his  front,  at  any  range 
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witliin  the  magniiieent  possibilities  of  his  arm.  To  arouse 
this  enthusiasm,  to  imbue  the  man  with  love  for  and  pride 
in  his  piece,  as  well  as  to  render  him  accomplished  in  its 
use  and  therefore  efficient  in  action,  is  your  duty  and 
high  privilege.  See  that  each  man  always  uses  the  same 
rifle  in  drill ;  in  gallery  practice,  and  on  the  range  he 
should  have  the  exclusive  care  of  it,  and  be  held  strictly 
responsible  for  its  condition.  By  this  means  he  will  ac- 
quire a  complete  knowledge  of  his  piece,  and  be  able  to 
know  that  it  is  in  perfect  condition.  If  he  is  confident  of  his 
ability  to  do  good  work  with  it,  he  will  guard  it  with  jealous 
care,  he  will  treat  it  as  a  delicate  instrument,  as  it  is;  he  will 
know  that  its  efficiency  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  care 
bestowed  upon  both  its  cleaning  and  handling,  and  that 
neglect  or  a  failure  from  any  cause  to  clean  it  properly  at 
a  given  time,  or  a  single  act  of  carelessness  by  which'the 
barrel  shall  become  bent  or  indented,  or  the  bow  injured^ 
will  prove  fatal  to  all  hopes  of  future  accurate  shooting. 
In  order  that  the  rifle  may  give  the  best  results,  repre- 
senting its  highest  state  of  efficiency,  the  barrel  must  be 
preserved  perfectly  straight,  and  to  insure  this  the  soldier 
must  see  that  it  does  not  receive  blows  or  falls  by  which 
it  may  become  indented  or  bent. 

The  men  will  be  instructed  to  handle  their  rifles  at  all 
times  gently,  and  under  no  circumstances  to  use  them  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  they  were  con- 
structed. It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rifle  barrel 
near  the  muzzle  is  thin,  and  may  be  easily  indented  or 
bent;  the  man  will  therefore  be  careful  in  stacking  arms 
and  in  placing  them  in  the  gun-rack,  that  no  undue  strain 
is  brought  upon  the  barrel.  Adopt  the  rule  of  laying  the 
rifle  down  rather  than  standing  it  on  the  butt,  a  position 
in  which  it  is  liable  to  fall  and  thereby  receive  injury. 
Bringing  the  piece  heavily  down  at  order  arms,  and  all 
violent  shocks,  which  are  injurious  to  the  parts,  loosening 
the  screws,  etc.,  should  be  avoided.     Care  must  also  be 
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taken  that  the  front  sights  be  in  no  way  bruised,  marred, 
filed,  or  otherwise  injured ;  that  the  bore  is  free  from  dirt, 
lead,  or  rust,  which  would  derange  the  flight  of  the  bullet ; 
that  no  gritty  substance  finds  its  way  into  the  chamber, 
on  the  cartridge  or  otherwise,  as  this  would  mar  the  sur- 
face and  cause  the  cartridge  case  to  stick  by  being  forced 
by  the  explosion  into  the  small  cavities  formed.  The 
shell  may  be  removed  after  firing  by  gently  opening  the 
chamber,  laying  the  palm  of  the  right  hand  over  the 
receiver,  at  the  same  time  turning  the  piece  over  to  the 
right,  pressing  back  the  breech-block  so  the  shell  will  be 
extracted  and  dropped  into  the  hand,  thus  preventing  its 
falling  and  coming  in  contact  with  grit  or  sand.  The 
lock  and  breech-closing  parts  must  be  kept  clean,  free 
from  rust,  and  well  oiled,  that  the  action  of  the  former 
may  not  be  impeded,  and  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to 
stick  and  to  open  hard  may  be  obviated.  I  am  convinced 
that  in  order  to  keep  the  rifle  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion it  should  be  wiped  inside  and  out  every  day,  with  as 
much  regularity  and  care  as  a  person  would  observe  in 
winding  his  watch.  Each  man  should  have  the  custody  of 
his  piece,  although  I  do  not  dare  advocate  it  because  I 
am  aware  there  are  grave  objections  to  it,  both  on  account 
of  the  responsibility  of  captains  and  foi*  strictly  military 
considerations.  If  any  company  commander  is  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  a  man  in  the  ranks  whom  he  cannot 
trust  to  this  extent,  he  would  onl^-  be  lumber  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  should  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  "for  the 
good  of  the  service."  Cosmoline  oil,  sperm  and  sewing- 
machine  oil  are  recommended  by  authority,  but  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  kerosene  is  the  best  for  use  on  all  parts  of  the 
rifle  ;  it  effectually  removes  rust,  keeps  the  parts  in  excel- 
lent condition,  imparts  a  fine  gloss  to  the  stock,  and 
renders  it  impervious  to  water.  Using  a  wooden  wiping- 
rod  the  bore  should  be  cleaned  as  soon  as  possible  after 
firing,  as  the  fouling  is  then  more  easily  removed.     For 
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this  purpose  place  a  piece  of  cotton  rag,  —  canton  flannel 
is  best,  —  two  inches  square,  slightly  oiled  with  kerosene, 
or  warm  water  if  kerosene  oil  is  not  at  hand,  over  the 
muzzle,  press  the  end  of  the  wiping-rod  into  the  muzzle, 
forcing  the  rag  along  with  it,  move  it  up  and  down 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  barrel ;  change  the 
rags  until  they  are  no  longer  soiled,  then  force  through 
the  bore  a  clean  rag  slightl}'  oiled.  Clean  out  the  cham- 
ber and  well  of  the  receiver  with  a  rag  on  a  short  stick, 
and  the  bearing  surface  of  the  breech  screw  and  firing- 
pin,  and  wipe  them  with  a  rag  slightly  oiled.  The  stock, 
barrel,  and  mountings  should  also  be  treated  to  the 
slightly  oiled  rag. 

As  the  barrels  of  all  arms  now  issued  are  first  browned, 
the  use  of  sand-paper,  emery,  etc.,  for  cleaning  them 
should  be  prohi])ited.  If  the  browned  parts  should  be 
found  rusty  the  rust  should  be  rubbed  down  with  a  wire 
scratch-brush  and  then  oiled.  Barrels  which  have  been 
worn  bright  in  places  may  be  browned  so  as  to  appear 
new  without  having  had  the  old  browning  first  removed 
by  using  the  following  preparation  :  muriatic  acid  diluted 
with  93  per  cent,  by  measure,  of  water.  Dismount  the 
barrel  and  remove  the  breech-block  and  extractor;  oil 
the  bore,  and  stop  it  at  each  end  with  a  wooden  plug; 
wash  the  barrel  with  hot  soapsuds  to  remove  all  grease, 
and  afterwards  with  clean  hot  water;  dry  it  and  apply 
the  acid  with  a  sponge  or  a  rag ;  lay  the  barrel  aside  in  a 
damp  warm  place  for  three  or  four  hours  to  rust.  The 
action  may  be  hastened  by  inclosing  the  barrel  in  a  close 
box  set  in  a  warm  place,  with  wet  cloths  covering  the 
barrel  but  not  touching  it.  Rub  ofi"  with  the  scratch- 
brush  the  coat  of  rust  thus  formed,  rubbing  the  barrel 
lengthwise ;  repeat  this  operation  three  or  four  times, 
pouring  on  boiling  water  for  several  minutes  after  each 
rusting  to  remove  the  acid.  When  the  browning  is  suffi- 
ciently thick  and  of  the  desired  color,  wipe  off  the  barrel 
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with  an  oiled  rag.  Other  parts  of  the  arm  are  browned 
in  the  same  manner. 

As  a  rule,  the  best  disciplined  companies  will  do  the 
best  shooting.  Enforce  strict  discipline  in  the  gallery 
and  on  the  range.  "When  a  soldier  steps  to  the  firing- 
point  allow  no  man  to  speak  to  him  until  he  has  com- 
pleted his  shots,  so  that  his  attention  be  not  diverted  from 
his  work,  and  his  head  be  clear  to  make  the  necessary 
observations  and  mental  calculations  to  insure  the  best 
results.  For  the  same  reason  allow  no  loud  talking  or 
hilarity  near  the  firing-point  while  the  firing  is  in  pro- 
gress. Allow  no  man  to  load  his  piece  until  he  steps  up 
to  the  firing-point.  Never  allow  a  man  at  the  firing-point 
to  turn  around  with  a  cartridge  in  his  piece,  and  insist 
that  he  keep  his  rifle  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  tar- 
get. If  for  any  reason,  after  loading,  the  man  does  not 
immediately  fire,  cause  him  to  open  the  chamber,  drop- 
ping the  muzzle  of  his  piece  to  the  front.  Should  he  step 
away  or  turn  around,  see  that  he  removes  the  cartridge. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  all,  that  it  is  a 
high  misdemeanor  to  point  a  rifle  at  any  one  without 
orders.  A  soldier  doing  so  under  any  circumstances 
should  be  immediately  discharged. 

This  paper  might  be  lengthened  almost  indefinitely, 
but  to  continue  I  should  have  to  enter  into  details  and 
touch  upon  points  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  made  avail- 
able to  you  in  permanent  form,  in  the  issue  by  the  state  of 
that  most  admirable  and  comprehensive  manual,  "Instruc- 
tions in  Eifle  and  Carbine  Firing  for  the  United  States 
Army,"  by  Capt.  Stanhope  E.  Blunt,  Inspector  of  Rifle 
Practice  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  in  which  you 
will  find  adequate  and  reliable  instruction  in  the  "  care 
and  use  of  arms." 


THE  MORAL  VALUE  OF  MILITARY  DISCIPLINE.* 


BY   DANIEL  C.   ROBERTS,    CHAPLAIN   THIRD   REGIMENT. 


Discipline  means  teaching.  But  it  also  means  more 
than  that.  It  means  making  disciples.  We  have  come 
to  use  that  word  disciple  in  a  special  sense.  In  our  use  it 
means  more  than  one  who  has  been  taught,  it  means  one 
who  has  made  that  teaching  in  some  way  or  some  degree 
a  part  of  his  life  and  is  identitied  with  it  and  becomes 
representative  of  it.  Discipline,  then,  in  its  highest  sense 
has  much  to  do  with  forming  a  man's  character. 

We  speak  of  an  army,  or  of  any  organized  section  of 
an  army,  as  being  "  well  disciplined."  We  mean  by 
that,  that  as  a  body  it  is  well  informed  in  military  tactics 
and  duties,  and  skillful  in  the  practice  of  them.  We 
mean  also  that  the  personal  conduct  of  the  members  of 
it  is  good.  All  this  is  the  fruit  of  good  and  efficient 
teaching  in  the  principles  and  necessities  of  military  ser- 
vice and  of  vigorous  application  of  its  rules.  This  effi- 
cient teaching  in  good  things  has  a  value  beyond  the 
mere  construction  of  a  suitable  and  effiictive  instrument 
of  force.  It  has  moral  value.  It  will  have  that  anyway; 
but  the  measure  of  that  value  will  depend  upon  the  quality 
and  character  of  the  moral  purpose  that  is  in  it. 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  "moral"? 

It  has  several  shades  of  meaning.     First,  it  means  that 

*A  paper  read  before  the  officers  of  the  First  Brigade,  New  Hampshire 
National  Guard«  assembled  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  February  4,  1S86. 
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which  is  "according  to  the  received  and  customary  rule 
of  right  between  man  and  man"  as  opposed  to  wrong. 
Next  it  refers  to  the  principle  of  duty  which  governs  men 
without  respect  to  any  law  that  has  been  made  or  any 
command  that  has  been  given.  There  are  "positive" 
duties  and  " moral"  duties.  That  is  a  "positive"  duty 
which  must  be  done  because  it  has  been  commanded  by  a 
proper  and  sufficient  authority.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  "  posi- 
tive "  duty  for  a  soldier  to  obey  a  military  command  given 
by  the  proper  person,  simply  because  it  is  a  command. 
Apart  from  that  there  is  a  ynoral  duty  upon  him  to  do  or 
refrain  from  doing  certain  things  because  it  is  right.  Moral 
duty  and  positive  duty  are  joined  in  a  command  which 
requires  a  certain  thing  because  it  is  right  in  itself.  A 
thing  may  be  right  because  it  is  commanded;  it  should  be 
commanded  because  it  is  right.  To  obey  commands  is 
part  of  the  schooling  of  a  soldier,  and  it  is  a  part  of  duty, 
a  part  of  right.  So  far  as  his  relation  to  soldiering  is 
concerned  that  is  for  him  a  measure  of  right,  a  moral 
measure ;  and  it  comes  of  this,  that  military  discipline, 
properly  conducted,  has  moral  value  as  a  quickener  of  the 
consciousness  of  right  and  duty.  This  value  has  recogni- 
tion in  the  institution  of  schools  under  military  conduct 
simply  for  the  sake  of  the  discipline. 

But  there  must  also  be  a  measure  for  those  who  com- 
mand, and  they  must  cc^mmand  the  right  thing.  A  cer- 
tain command  may  be  a  treasonable  one,  and  the  soldier 
may  not  be  in  a  position  to  determine  that.  It  may  be  a 
selfish  or  murderous  one,  but  the  soldier  may  be  innocent 
in  obeying  it,  and,  by  a  paradox  that  comes  of  the  sus- 
pension of  his  moral  responsibility,  may  even  incur  posi- 
tive guilt  by  refusing  to  obey  a  command  which  had  no 
moral  right  to  sustain  it.  And  so  it  comes  that  discipline 
in  its  highest  sense  begins  at  a  point  back  of  the  rule  of 
obedience,  higher  than  army  regulations  or  the  "articles 
of  war."     It  begins  in  moral  right. 
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There  is  no  better  field  for  the  culture  and  exhibition 
of  the  fruit  of  discipline  based  upon  moral  right  than  in 
the  military  institution,  because  here  you  have  the  force 
of  the  positive  precept.  Obedience  to  orders  is  the  vital 
point  in  the  organization.  Here  that  highest  attribute  of 
character,  self-sacritice,  has  an  unequaled  nesting-place. 
The  seed  of  trittli  and  right  has  a  soil  speciall};-  prepared 
to  receive  it. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  a  certain  rebellious  quality  in  our 
make-up  that  a  curious  phase  of  human  nature  is  devel- 
oped in  this  regard,  to  which  I  call  your  attention.  It  is 
this  :  soldiers,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  consider  them- 
selves, in  their  character  as  soldiers,  absolved  from  the 
customary  allegiance  of  men  to  the  accepted  moral  regu- 
lations of  society.  Even  though  they  do  not  always  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege,  they  tacitly  accept  it,  or 
perhaps  in  a  joking  way  lay  claim  to  it;  and  so  much  is 
this  the  case  that  people  look  for  it,  and  expect  soldiers  to 
think  and  feel  so  and  to  act  accordingly.  When  the 
Union  army  went  into  Richmond  the  people  were  amazed 
that  the  town  was  not  sacked  and  given  up  to  pillage  and 
rapine.  They  set  the  good  order  down  to  the  credit  of 
military  discipline,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  obedience  to 
official  commands.  JSTow  a  discipline  which  should  train 
men  to  believe  that  they  had  no  moral  responsibility  out- 
side their  direct  orders  would  be  a  calamity  and  a  curse, 
as  some  military  education  of  the  rank  and  file  has  un- 
doubtedly been,  as  the  world  has  learned  to  its  cost.  It 
may  not  be  possible  to  declare  whether  or  not  the  Rich- 
mond anxieties  were  an  unwarranted  reflection  upon  the 
moral  character  of  the  victorious  army,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  a  view  of  the  case  entirely  warranted  by  the 
facts  of  military  history.  My  thesis  is,  that  this  is  an 
exact  reversal  of  what  ought  to  be  the  effect  of  a  true 
and  high  military  discipline.  I  might  accept  the  propo- 
sition that  there  is  reason  for  a  different  basis  of  moral 
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purpose  in  military  life  from  that  which  obtains  in  civil 
society;  but  if  there  be  really  a  reason  for  any  difference 
at  all,  it  is  that  everything  points  to  a  higher  plane  of  mor- 
ality as  the  true  and  necessary  one. 

It  is  curious  that  there  are  two  exactly  opposite  ideas 
about  this  matter,  and  they  get  themselves  mixed  up  in 
the  same  mind  and  confused  in  the  same  speech.  From 
one  point  of  view  the  standard  is  higher,  and  from  another 
it  is  lower.  The  higher  one  or  the  lower  one  is  taken  for 
the  moment  just  as  it  happens,  and  too  often  the  lower 
one  prevails.  If  an  enlisted  man,  or,  "  'tis  true  'tis  pity, 
and  pity  't  is  't  is  true,"  even  a  commissioned  officer, 
sometimes,  is  guilty  of  some  irregularity  or  excess,  some 
departure  from  the  customs  of  civilized  society,  the  offense 
is  condoned  by  the  reflection  that  it  is  "only  a  soldier"; 
as  though  you  couldn't  expect  much  of  a  soldier.  I  resent 
that  as  an  hisulting  proposition;  and  so  do  you,  and  yet 
you  will  possibly  join  in  a  jesting  use  of  it,  or  even  accept 
it  as  being  a  charitable  veil  for  the  excess  committed, 
when  true  ethics,  true  discipline,  and  true  soldiership 
would  rather  increase  the  measure  of  its  disgrace  by  the 
very  circumstance  which  is  put  in  as  defense,  to  wit,  that 
he  is  a  soldier.  It  is  a  reasonable  defense  if  the  military 
standard  of  morals  is  of  necessity  and  characteristically 
low.  It  on  the  contrary  deepens  the  disgrace  if  the  the- 
ory of  this  paper  be  the  right  one,  namely,  that  our  moral 
standard  ought  to  be  of  the  highest.  And,  in  fact,  you 
accept  the  proposition  that  it  ought  to  be  higher  and  not 
lower  than  ordinary  when  you  accept,  as  every  true  soldier 
does  and  ought,  the  idea  that  the  character  of  the  soldier 
ought  to  be,  and  presumably  is,  formed  upon  the  most 
chivalrous  ideal  of  rectitude,  moral  courage,  self-denial 
and  loftiness  of  soul,  which  is  the  knightly  idea.  If  that 
be  the  true  thought,  the  school  of  the  soldier  ought  to  be 
the  school  of  manly  virtue,  the  university  of  nobility. 
But  this  knightly  standard  has  not  yet  been  adopted.     As 
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a  matter  of  fact,  the  common  soldier  and  the  general 
opinion  seem  to  accept  the  idea  that  in  return  for  sundry 
special  sacrifices  and  privations,  whicli  are  a  part  of  the 
soldier  life  and  incident  to  it,  soldiers  are  to  be  granted  a 
wide  margin  in  morals  and  behavior.  The  result  is  that 
which  I  deprecate ;  the  standard  of  manliness  and  of  con- 
duct in  military  life  is  in  some  respects  a  false  one.  In 
times  of  stress  and  need  the  men  who  govern  themselves 
severely  and  supremely,  and  by  the  help  of  their  discipline 
get  a  high  and  effective  moral  power  in  and  over  them- 
selves, will  be  the  salvation  of  a  whole  expedition.  This 
has  been  true  since  the  time  of  Xenophon,  whose  famous 
retreat  was  made  good  by  his  ov\ai  personal  power,  as  it 
was  the  personal  conduct  of  Caesar  which  saved  his  army 
and  "overcame  the  Nervii."  The  true  discipline  ought 
to  develop  the  whole  manhood. 

"We  inherit,  to  a  certain  degree,  two  theories  of  the 
status  of  the  soldier  which  are  utterly  bad,  and  belong  to 
a  very  different  age  and  a  very  different  state  of  society. 
Both  sink  the  man  in  the  soldier  and  make  him  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  and  destructiveness.  One  is  the  feudal ; 
this  attached  the  soldier  to  his  chief  by  ties  of  dependence 
of  such  a  nature  that  whatever  side  the  chief  espoused, 
his  henchman's  arms,  body,  powers,  and  life  were  at  the 
chief's  disposal.  He  wore  him  as  he  wore  his  sword,  he 
owned  him  as  he  owned  his  horse.  From  that  has  come 
a  tradition,  still  having  some  effect  in  the  minds  of  men, 
making  military  leaders,  in  some  senses,  keepers  of  the 
consciences  of  the  men  of  their  commands ;  and  this 
dulls  the  moral  sensibility  of  all  concerned. 

Another  tradition  comes  from  the  state  of  things  that 
followed  the  decay  of  feudalism ;  I  refer  to  the  mercenary 
trade  of  soldiering.  In  this  again  the  soldier  was  but  a 
fighting  tool.  He  acknowledged  no  law,  — no  law  but  the 
military  command,  —  no  allegiance  but  his  contract,  and 
had  neither  home  nor  country.  The  mercenary  was  a  slave 
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as  the  feud'.l  soldier  was  a  serf.  The  chevalier  Bayard 
has  been  accepted  as  a  typical  knight  and  soldier.  JSTow 
the  chevalier  Bayard,  at  the  top  of  the  feudal  order,  was 
a  prince,  uncommonly  gifted,  with  high  responsibilities 
calculated  to  develop  power  and  character,  independent 
thought,  and  the  faculties  of  self-government,  and  of 
command.  But  he  has  nothing  in  common  with  us 
to-day  in  the  way  of  discipline  or  development  save  as 
human  nature  is  alike  in  all  ages,  and  all  human  condi- 
tions have  something  in  common.  His  feudal  retainers 
followed  him  and  respected  him  as  they  did  not  respect 
themselves.  His  mercenaries  were  no  better  men  for  his 
example.  There  was  no  knighthood  for  them,  no  crowns 
for  them,  nothing  for  them  in  the  way  of  reward  but 
rapine  and  robbery,  which  degraded  them.  The  princes 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  later  times  as  well,  thought  it 
good  policy  to  make  the  soldier  simply  an  irresponsible 
machine,  and  he  was  the  poorer  soldier  by  as  much  as  he 
was  the  better  man.  There  are  indications  of  these  bad 
traditions  in  the  way  that  soldiers  think  of  themselves  and 
others  think  of  them  in  our  own  day.  A  man  in  uniform 
will  do  boyish,  thoughtless  things  which  as  a  gentleman 
in  usual  dreso  r.'id  circumstances  he  would  never  think 
of  doinp-,  and  it  is  set  dovv^n  to  the  account  of  "  the 
boys  "  quite  as  though  nobody  ought  to  expect  anything 
different.  This  is  an  injury  to  the  manhood  of  soldiers 
generally,  and  an  influence  against  the  development  of 
high  character;  altogether,  a  dead  loss  of  moral  and  dis- 
ciplinary power.  Every  concession  of  this  kind  is  like  a 
fire  which  utterly  and  finally  destroj's  ;  there  is  no  com- 
pensation for  it.  A  difference  of  opinion  or  of  conscien- 
tious conviction  may  result  in  destructive  war,  but  there 
is  generalh'  some  compensation  for  its  destructions  when 
it  is  a  war  of  genuine  ideas  ;  but  the  absence  of  any  con- 
viction at  all,  the  subversion  of  the  individual  conscience, 
is  like  a  fire  or  a  wreck,  it  involves  a  total  loss.     The 
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seemingly  innocent  letting  down  of  the  moral  standard 
from  that  of  the  responsible  citizen  and  member  of  society 
to  that  of  an  irresponsible  and  irrepressible  "  boy  "  is  a 
longer  step  than  the  inexperienced  or  careless  observer 
might  imagine  toward  the  suspension  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness and  confusion  of  the  moral  sense.  This  con- 
fusion produces  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  soldier 
that  when  he  dons  his  uniform  he  has  stepped  out  from 
the  moral  restraints  of  his  wonted  custom  and  entered 
upon  a  lower  plane.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be 
one  that  is  higher,  much  higher.  The  irregularities  of 
speech  and  behavior  which  are  condoned  in  a  military 
camp,  under  the  license  of  this  confusion  of  the  moral 
sense,  ought  to  be  a  surprise  and  disappointment  instead 
of  being  a  joke,  tolerated  as  an  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  military  life.  And  surely  the  unworthy  view  here  con- 
sidered cannot  be  accepted  in  any  way  or  by  any  means 
as  true.  It  is,  of  all  things,  unsoldierly  to  allow  one's  self 
such  license.  In  an  officer  it  is  particularly  intolerable, 
because  as  the  executive  of  discipline  his  life  and  bearing 
must  give  weight  to  his  commands  and  power  to  his  in- 
fluence, and  because  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman  is 
unbecoming  an  officer  and  is  a  crime  against  the  military 
code.  Profane  language,  for  instance,  is  outrageous  and 
intolerable  among  gentlemen  anywhere,  and  it  becomes 
grotesque  in  a  man  who  is  especially  set  apart  as  a  guar- 
dian of  the  public  weal,  clothed  with  the  badges  and 
marks  of  a  distinguished  and  honorable  service,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  calls  for  self-discipline,  self-reliance, 
and  a  high  ideal  of  duty  and  character.  Obscenity  is 
always  disgusting  and  degrading,  but  it  is  peculiarly 
offensive  set  out  against  the  background  of  the  knightly 
calling,  which  should  elevate  and  ennoble  the  man.  The 
same  is  true  of  intemperance  and  all  the  roster  of  vices 
which  paralyze  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
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The  soldier  is  trained  by  discipline  to  fit  him  for  the 
strain  and  stress  of  march  and  battle  and  all  the  high 
demands  of  war ;  he  should  also  be  trained  by  his  disci- 
pline to  meet  and  overcome  the  strain  and  stress  of  all 
temptation  that  would  lead  him  to  forget  the  demands  of 
his  higher  manhood ;  and  yet  such  is  the  power  of  a  bad 
tradition  and  unwholesome  custom,  that  we  have  much 
yet  to  contend  with  before  we  shall  set  ourselves  free 
from  their  blighting  influence.  A  citizen  comes  into 
camp  and  falls  to  patronizing  "  the  boys  "  as  though  he 
lived  and  moved  in  a  higher  atmosphere ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  does.  ISTow  the  "boys"  ought  to  resent  this  air  of 
superiority.  They  ought  to  be  mi  a  j^ositioii  to  resent  it. 
Their  traditions  and  their  discipline  ought  to  emphasize 
the  truth  that  in  the  military  state  they  are  to  be,  or 
ought  to  be,  looked  up  to  as  being,  for  the  time,  upon  the 
hic/her  ground,  a  higher  moral  plane,  calculated  to  call  out 
higher  tl:w)ughts  and  powers,  calculated  to  develop  higher 
manhood. 

The  citizen  respects  the  soldiers  moving  in  organized 
bodies,  because  the  mystery  of  discipline  is  upon  both, — 
upon  the  men  in  the  ranks  and  upon  the  spectators.  The 
uniform  does  not  inspire  the  same  feeling  out  of  the 
ranks.  There  is  a  natural  question  as  to  whether  the 
discipline  has  reaWy  extended  to  the  life  and  character  of 
the  man. 

A  young  gentleman  accepts  a  commission  in  the  ISTational 
Gruard,  if  he  can  afford  it,  not  only  because  the  commission 
gives  rank  and  position,  but  because  it  gives  some  assur- 
ance of  gentlemanly  surroundings.  The  same  ones,  per- 
haps, will  not  enter  the  ranks,  because  there,  too  often, 
the  ruder  element  has  the  mastery  and  gives  the  tone. 
Here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  central  problem  of  discipline. 
It  is  to  elevate  the  moral  condition,  purpose,  and  con- 
duct of  the  soldier  in  such  a  way  that  the  service  would  be 
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a  mark  of  distiuetioii,  indicating  the  better  citizen  and  tlie 
better  man,  whose  good  qualities  have  been  developed 
and  not  suppressed  or  obscured  by  the  experience  and 
association  of  armor}',  barrack,  or  camp.  Of  course  this 
must  begin  in  the  discipline  of  self,  especially  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  commissions  charge  them  with  the  weighty 
responsibility  of  command  in  any  grade.  A  right  exam- 
ple, as  well  as  drill  and  discipline,  is  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  qualities  of  dignity  and  worth. 

A  dignified  bearing  is  a  caricature  unless  it  has  real 
dignity  of  character  to  sustain  it.  The  discipline  which 
it  is  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  service  must  be  based 
upon  a  principle  of  true  manliness,  which  has  a  dig- 
nity of  its  own,  —  has  the  quality  and  power  of  truth. 
And  this  is  not  only  in  great  things.  We  do  not  have 
many  great  events  in  life,  or  many  great  occasions.  The 
"  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  or  the  mag- 
nificent heroisms  of  a  great  battle,  are,  in  fact,  but  a  small 
part  of  a  soldier's  life,  just  as  grand  situations,  important 
crises,  or  striking  events  are  but  a  small  part  of  any  man's 
ordinary  life.  True  heroism,  true  grandeur  of  knightly 
manhood,  comes  of  making  the  most  of  every-day  duties 
and  every-day  things,  —  making  the  highest  use  of  com- 
mon experiences.  Our  part  in  peace  is  not  the  doing  of 
battle,  but  the  preparing  for  it ;  and  the  experience  of 
ages  has  taught  the  lesson,  that  in  dealing  mth  men  in 
masses,  the  particulars  of  uniform,  step,  address,  manners, 
ready  obedience,  constant  courtesy,  manful  self-respect 
and  self-possession  are  all  of  vital  necessity.  And  my 
contention  is,  that  a  man  to  be  a  whole  man,  and  the  best 
possible  soldier,  must  be  as  clean  inside  as  out :  his  step 
must  have  the  firmness  of  rectitude,  and  of  consciousness 
of  it ;  his  manner  must  be  the  expression  of  the  true  in- 
ward bearing  of  the  soul  of  a  man  within  him ;  obedience 
must  be  the  fruit  of  as  complete  a  sacrifice,  so  far  as  it 
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goes,  as  the  offering  of  his  life ;  courtesy,  a  true  recog- 
nition of  the  charity  as  well  as  the  duty  of  man  to  man ; 
self-resj)ect,  the  consciousness  of  integrity  of  heart  and 
purpose.  The  soldier's  uniform,  by  the  very  meaning  of 
the  word,  is  the  badge  of  sympathy,  of  oneness  of  life 
and  will  with  the  men  who  share  his  responsibilities,  his 
burdens,  and  his  rewards.  All  these  are  moral  forces^ 
and  it  is  as  moral  forces  that  they  have  a  part  in  military 
discipline.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  used  with  a  high 
sense  of  their  moral  value,  and  with  a  view  to  the  noblest 
results. 

A  man  must  stand  alone  sometimes.  It  is  easier  to  go 
into  battle  with  colors  flying,  drums  beating,  and  all  the 
fury  and  fervor  of  its  passion  beating  in  one's  pulses,  than 
to  stand  firm  in  a  crisis,  cool,  determined,  with  mind 
alert,  and  nerves  under  full  command,  when  the  unrea- 
soning mania  of  panic  is  in  the  air. 

Perhaps  no  man  can  count  upon  himself  absolutely  in 
such  a  place,  and  it  is  discipline  alone  which  gives  him 
power  over  himself  and  confidence  in  himself,  makes  him 
master  of  the  situation.  But  this  confidence  and  mastery 
have  at  the  back  of  them  the  moral  force  of  loyalty  to 
an  idea,  faithfulness  to  a  trust.  So,  only,  has  a  man  the 
elements  of  true  greatness. 

And  there  must  be  discipline  of  soul,  as  well  as  of 
mind  and  body ;  the  development  of  a  higher  self,  a 
grander  self  than  can  consist  with  any  mere  machine. 
You  will  say  that  I  am  presenting  a  fanciful  picture  of  the 
soldier.  If  that  were  true,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  sol- 
dier. But  it  is  not  fanciful.  I  agree  that  it  is  ideal,  but 
it  is  an  ideal  that  has  been  realized,  and  will  be  realized 
many  times  again.  But  it  will  not  be  illustrated  by  any 
cheapening  of  the  value  of  man  and  citizen,  any  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  the  dignity  of  a  man  in  the  common 
scenes  of  the  every-day  experiences  of  military  life.     The 
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oivilization,  the  morals,  the  well-being  of  community  and 
country,  are  upheld  by  men  Avhose  character  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone,  whether  one  be  in  society  with  its 
temptations,  or  in  solitude  with  its  loneliness,  at  home  with 
domestic  surroundings  and  responsibilities  and  a  stake  in 
the  country,  or  unknown  among  strangers,  with  no  one 
to  be  answerable  to  or  answerable  for.  The  drill  and 
discipline  of  ordinary  civil  life  can  develop  this  sterling 
quality  in  a  man  who  has  good  principles  to  begin  with. 
Military  discipline  ought  to  emphasize  and  extend  this 
training  and  development.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
authority,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  enforce  its  principles ; 
and  dealing  with  many  intelligent  men  inspired  with  a 
common  purpose,  it  has  a  field  wide  enough  to  illustrate 
those  principles  in  a  forcible  and  telling  way  and  in  a 
high  degree.  It  ought  to  be  a  "  setting  up "  drill  of 
mind  and  manhood,  akin  to  the  "  setting  up  "  drill  of  the 
organs,  muscles,  frame,  and  form  of  the  body. 

But  one  thing  remains  to  be  said,  but  that  is  a  matter 
of  chief  importance  in  a  study  of  moral  values.  Christian 
governments  recognize  the  value  and  power  of  Christian 
morals  by  the  almost  universal  appointment  of  chaplains, 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  whose  first  duty  is  to  preach  the 
religion  of  Christ.  They  hold  the  commission  of  the 
commonwealth;  they  are  recognized  as  an  official  depart- 
ment of  the  military  organization.  Their  work,  there- 
fore, is  accepted  as  part  of  the  regimen  of  the  army. 
Military  discipline,  as  we  understand  and  adopt  it,  is  there- 
fore not  complete  without  the  Divine  word.  And  so  it  is 
this,  the  Divine  word  and  work,  which  closes  the  circuit 
of  discipline  and  adds  the  precept  of  holiness  to  that  of 
manliness.  And  this  is  no  feeble  and  effeminate  quality^ 
taking  away  from  the  force  of  manhood ;  it  is  a  strong 
re-enforcement,  which  exalts  personal  daring  to  the  high 
place  of  moral  courage,  trains  the  nerve  and  muscle  of 
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resolution,  gives  point  and  power  to  every  sense  of  truth 
and  trust,  and  keeps  a  man  shoulder  to  shoulder  on 
the  field  of  death  with  the  Divine  man  who  conquered 
death.  There  is  no  higher  thought  than  this  ;  there  is  no 
more  potent  force.  All  resources,  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual,  are  exhausted ;  we  have  measured 
the  moral  value  possible  to  military  discipline. 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  OF  RIFLE  PRACTICE. 


Office  of  Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice, 
First  Brigade,  New  Hampshire  National  Guard, 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  May  17,  1886. 

Lieut.  Col.  Geo.  W.  Gould, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General  First  Brigade,  N.  H.  N.  G. :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  obedience  to 
General  Orders  No.  1,  Headquarters  First  Brigade, 
N.  H.  K  G.,  dated  Peterborough,  February  10,  1886, 
I  have  inspected  the  companies  of  the  force,  except  the 
First  Light  Battery  and  the  Infantry  companies  stationed 
in  Manchester,  which  I  was  prevented  by  ilhiess  from 
visiting.  These  companies  were,  at  my  request,  inspected 
by  Maj.  Daniel  B.  Donovan,  Judge  Advocate,  who  made 
the  necessary  observations  and  gained  the  information, 
which,  conveyed  to  me,  enables  me  to  report  intelligently 
upon  their  work  and  standing  in  this  department.  All 
the  companies  in  the  brigade  have  had  more  or  less  rifle 
practice  in  the  gallery,  except  Companies  F  of  the  First 
Regiment  and  I  of  the  Second  Regiment.  Sixteen  com- 
panies have  had  limited  range  practice  at  two  hundred 
yards,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  the  force  will  give  atten- 
tion to  regular  and  systematic  range  practice  during  the 
next  six  months.  Owing  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  methods 
of  conducting  firing  and  counting,  and  of  dimensions  of 
targets  used,  and  an  entire  absence  of  any  record  of  scores 
in  some  companies,  it  would  be  unfair  and  nearly  impos- 
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sible  to  publish  a  detailed  comparative  statement  of  the 
results.  The  following  table  gives  the  dates  of  inspections 
and  the  per  cent  of  men  in  rifle  practice  in  the  several 

companies :  — 


Organizations. 


Thikd  Regiment: 

Company  G 

Company  H 


Company  A.. 

Company  D. 
Company  C. 
Company  E. 
Company  F.. 
Company  K. 


First  Regiment: 


Company  A.. 
Company  I)., 
Company  H. , 

Company  C 

Company  B. 
Company  F. 
Company  K. 
Company  E. . 


Feb.      23 

Feb.     24 

Feb.     24 

Feb. 
March  2 
Mai'ch  3 
March  4 
April    29 


March  23 
March  24 
March  25 

March  31 

April  1 
April 
April  2 
April 


Cc6 


Second  Regiment: 


Company  I.. 
Company  K. 

Company  H. 
Company  G. 
Company  C. 

Company  D. 
Company  E . 
Company  F. 


Platoon     A,     First 
Light  Battery 

Troop  A,  Cavali-y.. 


April  16 

April  20 

April  21 

April  21 

April  21 

April  22 

April  27 

April  28 


April     1 
April    20 


S:;3 

S  ^ 


o 

"    U  V 

rH     flj    O 

o-r;  g 

®  s  £ 


100 
100 


100 
51 

0 
33 

0 


100 

0 

100 


0 
0 

100 
100 

74 

100 

85 
100 


97 


0 

20 
0 

100 
50 
47 
70 

100 


100 
0 
0 


Remarks. 


Are  to  resnme  practice  at  an  early 

date. 
All  are  to  resume  practice  at  an  early 

date. 
Are  to  resume  practice  at  an  early 

date. 


No  gallerj'  or  target  in  1883. 
Had  no  suitable  place  in  1885. 


Captain  absent,  no  record. 
New  captain,  recently  commissioned, 
will  resume  practice. 


rvu  pi'actice  except  annual  field-day. 

No  practice  in  1885   except  annual 
field-day. 


100 
0  Nopr 

86 
83 


100 


No  practice  except  annual  field-day. 
No   practice   in   1885  except  annual 
field-day. 


Are  to  resume  practice  at  an  early 
day. 


Consolidation  of  the  Battery  has  oc- 
cupied their  time  so  fully  they  have 
been  unable  to  practice  this  year. 
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Companies  C  and  K,  Third  Regiment,  A,  B,  E,  and 
K,  First  Regiment,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  and  K,  Second 
Regiment,  Troop  A,  Cavalry,  and  the  First  Light  Bat- 
tery have  regnhition  gallery  targets ;  Co.  F,  First  Regi- 
ment, has  no  target ;  the  remaining  companies  have  tar- 
gets answering  the  purpose  for  temporary  use.  All  were 
directed  to  conform  to  regialation  in  this  respect,  and  all 
assured  me  they  would  do  so  at  an  early  date.  With  two 
exceptions,  Co.  F,  Third  Regiment,  and  Co.  A,  First 
Regiment,  all  companies  have  galleries  of  50  feet ;  these 
companies  have  45  and  40  feet,  respectively.  Five  com- 
panies, D  and  F,  Third  Regiment,  C,  First  Regiment, 
and  E  and  F,  Second  Regiment,  have  safe  ranges  of  200 
yards.  All  the  other  companies  can  ohtain,  within 
reasonable  distance  from  their  armories,  good  and  safe 
ranges  of  200  yards  and  upward.  I  hope  the  patriotism 
of  the  citizens  of  the  towns  where  the  companies  are  sta- 
tioned will  prompt  them  to  provide  ranges  for  their  use 
without  expense  of  rental.  By  affording  such  encourage- 
ment to  the  troops,  they  will  add  greatly  to  their  effi- 
ciency and  value.  In  fifteen  companies,  prizes  of  various 
kinds,  usually  medals,  are  offered,  either  by  the  compa- 
nies or  their  officers,  for  the  best  score  in  gallery  or  range 
practice.  Dr.  Nichols,  of  Franklin  Falls,  offers  to  Co.  H, 
Third  Regiment,  a  silver  cup  for  best  score  in  gallery. 
This  encouragement  to  excellence  meets  my  approval,  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  other  patriotic  citizens  in  their  respective 
localities  would  follow  the  example  cited,  they  would  be 
gratified  and  compensated  by  the  result.  The  rifles  in 
the  hands  of  the  force  are  mostly  in  first-class  condition 
for  good  work,  and  all  are  serviceable  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  with  one  exception,  in  Co.  H,  Second  Regiment. 
The  captain  was  directed  to  turn  this  rifle  in  to  the  adju- 
tant-general as  unserviceable.  In  most  companies  of 
infantry,  each  man  uses  his  own  rifle  in  practice,  and  all 
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have  been  directed  to  do  so.  This  cultivates  the  interest 
of  the  soldiers  in  their  arms,  and  as  a  result  better  care  is 
bestowed  on  them.  One  instance  deserving  commenda- 
tion came  under  my  observation  in  Co.  E.  Second  Regi- 
ment, where  a  soldier  keeps  his  pet  in  a  Hannel  case  as 
carefully  as  a  professional  sportsman  would  keep  his  rifle. 
Most  companies  use  reloading  ammunition  with  success ; 
indeed,  when  it  is  properly  done,  such  ammunition  is  bet- 
ter in  quality  and  more  uniform  than  that  obtained  in  the 
market.  In  many  cases  companies  have  bought  flve-grain 
cartridges,  paying  prices  which  should  secure  new  ammu- 
nition, to  find  they  had  received  many  reloaded  shells 
that  had  been  much  used.  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
and  recommend  the  purchase  by  the  state,  of  responsible 
parties,  of  neiu  ammunition  for  next  year  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient to  secure  lowest  possible  prices,  and  that  500  rounds 
of  flve-grain,  and  500  rounds  of  seventy-grain  cartridges 
be  issued  to  each  company.  By  reloading  tlie  shells,  this 
quantity  will  be  ample  for  a  year,  and  will  be  the  most 
satisfactory  in  every  particular.  A  detail  of  four  men 
from  each  compan}'  was  required  to  flre  scores  of  flve 
shots  each  on  gallery  target  at  ni}'-  inspection,  that  by 
observing  their  work  I  might  judge  of  the  character  of 
the  instruction  which  they  had  received.  This  detail  was 
generally  furnished,  and  the  result,  which  was  most  satis- 
factory, furnished  proof  that  in  theory  and  practice  the 
soldiers  of  the  brigade  are  receiving  proper  instruction 
by  zealous  and  competent  officers,  who  are  fully  alive  to 
tlie  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  education  of  their 
men,  and  to  the  dangerous  character  of  rifle  practice,  if 
loosely  conducted.  The  officers  and  men  are  enthusiastic 
in  the  work  and  eager  to  excel.  Instructions  from  this 
office  have  been  followed  to  the  letter,  and  I  am  exceed- 
ingly gratified  to  be  able  to  report  so  good  a  beginning 
and  so  reasonable  progress.     I  am  satisfied  that  if  the 
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same  painstaking  is  continued,  the  result  will  vindicate 
the  judgment  which  dictated  the  inauguration  of  this 
department. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  consideration 
and  assistance  extended  to  me  by  General  Ayling,  Adju- 
tant-General, General  Wheeler,  Inspector-General,  the 
General  commanding  the  brigade,  and  Colonels  Patter- 
son, Copp,  and  Hall,  in  the  discharge  of  my  new  and 
somewhat  unique  duties,  and  also  of  the  promptness  with 
which  Maj.  Daniel  B.  Donovan  responded  to  my  sum- 
mons to  Manchester,  and  of  the  courtesies  extended  to 
me  by  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  force  with  whom 
my  very  pleasant  duty  brought  me  in  contact. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  CHEEVER, 

Major,  and  Inspector  of  Bifle  Practice. 


REPORT    OF 

BVT.  BRIG.  GEN.  R.  H.  JACKSON,  MAJ.  5TH  ART'Y,  U.  S.  A. 


Fort  Coldmbus, 
Governor's  Island,  n.  y.  H.,  June  12, 1885. 

To  the  Adjutant- General  TJ.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

Sir, — In  obedience  to  Special  Orders  No.  121,  cur- 
rent series,  from  the  Headquarters  of  the  Army,  and  let- 
ter of  instructions  from  your  office,  dated  May  27,  1885, 
I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  visited  the  camp  of  the 
brigade  of  the  l!Tew  Hampshire  N'ational  Guard  at  Con- 
cord, ]^.  H.,  during  its  encampment  from  the  1st  to  the 
5th  of  this  month.  The  following  report  is  respectfully 
submitted :  — 

The  troops,  consisting  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Regiments  of  Infantry,  the  First  Light  Battery,  and  Com- 
pany A,  Cavalry,  were  all  assembled  in  camp  before  12 
meridian  of  the  1st  instant,  under  General  Orders  l!^o.  1, 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  brigade  of  April  30,  1885. 
The  camp  had  been  prepared  for  their  reception  by  details 
from  the  different  commands,  working  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Col.  J.  N.  Patterson,  of  the  Third  Regi- 
ment, assisted  by  the  brigade  quartermaster  and  surgeon, 
(Captain  Louis  C.  Merrill  and  Surgeon  and  Medical 
Director  George  Cook).  The  location  of  the  camp  was  a 
beautiful  one,  upon  a  plateau  a  short  distance  from  the 
Merrimack  river.    The  drainage  was  perfect,  and  the  soil 
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just  sandy  enough  to  be  free  from  dust  in  dry,  and  from 
mud  in  wet  weather.  I 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  and  remarked  upon,  was 
the  prompt  assemblage  of  the  brigade  in  obedience  to 
orders.  Although  some  of  the  companies  came  from 
remote  parts  of  the  state,  the}'  were  all  in  camp  at  the 
hours  designated.  This  shows  that  the  quartermaster's 
department  is  efficient,  and  the  company  officers  prompt 
in  assembling  their  companies. 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  camp,  the 
morning  reports  were  handed  in,  and  were  promptly 
consolidated  by  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the 
brigade. 

EQUIPMENTS. 

The  troops  entered  camp  in  uniform,  with  arms  and 
knapsacks.  The  arms  are  Springfield  breech-loaders, 
caliber  .45,  with  gun-slings ;  the  waist-belts  and  bayonet- 
scabbards  are  of  the  pattern  in  use  in  the  Army;  the  car- 
tridge-box is  of  the  obsolete  pattern  (the  inside  a  block  of 
wood,  with  holes  bored  in  it  for  the  reception  of  the  car- 
tridges). It  could  not  be  used  to  advantage  in  active  ser- 
vice for  obvious  reasons.  There  was  no  ammunition  for 
these  arms  brought  to  or  used  during  the  encampment. 

The  clothing,  which  consisted  of  helmet,  forage  cap, 
uniform  coat,  blouse,  and  trousers,  of  the  color  and  qual- 
ity used  in  the  Regular  Army,  w^as  good  and  serviceable, 
with  the  exception  of  the  uniform  coat,  which  was  of  the 
antiquated  style,  known  years  ago  in  the  army  as  the 
"  coatee,"  or  "  swallow-tail,"  with  three  rows  of  buttons. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  discarded  as  soon  as  the 
present  supply  is  worn  out.  The  knapsacks  were  also  of 
the  old  glazed  pattern,  with  wooden  frames,  entirely  use- 
less for  service  in  the  field.  There  were  no  canteens  or 
haversacks.  The  tents  were  of  the  state  pattern,  wall- 
tents,  a  little  larger  than  the  army  tent,  not  quite  so  good, 
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but  serviceable.  They  were  all  neatly  floored  with  lum- 
ber. The  mess-tents  were  very  handsome,  large  mar- 
quees, well  adapted  for  permanent  camping  purposes. 
"With  the  exception  of  canteens  and  haversacks,  there  was 
an  ample  amount  of  camp  and  garrison  equipage  for  1,500 
men.  The  arms  and  accouterments  were  kept  clean  and 
neat  during  the  five  camping  days,  and  were  always  in  a 
serviceable  condition. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  instruction  of  the  troops  was  begun  at  once,  com- 
pany drills  taking  place  immediately,  and  brigade  guard- 
mounting  following  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  sentinels 
were  posted  at  points  previously  indicated,  under  the 
direction  of  the  field  ofiicer  of  the  day,  and  their  instruc- 
tion attended  to  by  the  ofiicer  of  the  day  and  the  ofii-cers 
of  the  guard.  The  routine  of  duty  observed  during  the 
encampment  was  promulgated  in  General  Orders  ISTo.  4, 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  brigade. 

The  infantry  drills  were  in  the  school  of  the  company 
and  battalion  and  instructions  for  skirmishers.  The  artil- 
lery drills  were  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  dismounted, 
and  of  the  battery  mounted.  The  company  of  cavalry 
drilled  in  the  school  of  the  company  mounted,  etc.  I 
have  never  seen  so  much  instruction  given  nor  so  much 
time  occupied  by  drills  and  parades  in  four  days,  as  on 
this  occasion.  The  zeal  and  ability  of  the  officers,  and  the 
unremitting  attention  of  the  rank  and  file  were  matters 
of  the  most  agreeable  surprise  to  me,  and  earned,  as  they 
deserved,  my  warmest  commendation.  The  infantry  offi- 
cers were  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  instructing 
their  men  as  skirmishers,  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  that  duty.  The  Light  Battery  is  an  excellent  one; 
its  drills  were  interesting  and  carefully  executed,  and  the 
condition  of  the  horses,  harness,  carriages,  and  guns 
showed  the  great  care  taken  of  them.     The  stable  man- 
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agement  was  perfect,  and  stable  and  water  calls  were 
promptly  attended  to.  This  battery  fired  three  salutes 
while  in  camp,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  never  heard  better  salutes  fired  by  any  light  battery, 
regular  or  volunteer, 

Compan}"  A,  Cavalry,  is  a  fine  body  of  men,  fairly  in- 
structed ;  oflicers  and  men  take  great  pride  in  their  drills, 
and  are  anxious  to  learn  as  much  of  their  duties  as  they 
can  during  their  short  time  in  camp.  They  ride  well,  are 
quite  enthusiastic,  and  execute  the  saber  exercise  in  a 
surprisingly  accurate  manner. 

The  guard-mountings  and  dress  parades  were  always  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Regulations,  and  the  sentinels 
as  well  instructed  as  could  be  expected,  when  the  limited 
opportunities  of  the  troops  in  this  direction  are  taken  into 
account, 

A  good  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  signaling  by 
Capt,  R.  M,  Scammon,  the  acting  signal  officer,  and  a 
detachment  of  enlisted  men,  selected  for  this  purpose, 
was  constantly  at  work, 

DISCIPLINE, 

The  discipline  of  the  troops  was  remarkably  good.  This 
was  evidenced  during  the  first  daj^  by  their  prompt  arrival 
in  camp,  and  afterward  by  their  cheerful  obedience  to 
orders,  their  soldierly  behavior  in  camp,  their  rapid  form- 
ations at  roll-call,  drills,  parades,  etc.  The  total  absence 
of  unseemly  frolic,  and  the  perfect  quiet  that  obtained 
between  taps  and  reveille,  were  noticeable  features  of  the 
camp,  and  spoke  vokimes  for  the  intelligence  and  good 
conduct  of  the  men,  ISTot  a  single  case  of  intoxication 
occurred  during  the  five  days  in  camp.  One  private  was 
found  drunk  in  the  cit}^  of  Concord,  but  he  was  promptly 
arrested  and  tried  the  next  day  by  regimental  court-mar- 
tial. The  men  did  not  leave  camp,  except  upon  written 
or  printed  passes,  and  of  these  only  a  few  were  granted. 
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The  troops  were  made  to  understand  that  the  camp  was  a 
place  for  work  and  not  for  play ;  that  the  time  was  short ; 
and  that  it  was  expected  that  every  one  should  learn  all 
he  could  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  The  response  was 
prompt  and  gratifying.  It  was  pleasant  to  notice,  also, 
that  military  courtesy  was  strictly  observed.  In  passing 
through  the  camp,  as  I  did  frequentl}^  I  noticed  that  the 
men  saluted  and  the  officers  returned  their  salutes  in  the 
manner  required  by  the  Army  Regulations. 

As  another  evidence  of  discipline,  the  police  of  the 
camp  deserves  particular  notice.  The  earth-closets  were 
carefully  attended  to,  and  the  offiil,  etc.,  from  the  mess 
and  cooking  tents  buried.  The  police  parties  from  the 
different  commands  and  the  general  police  were  con- 
stantly employed,  the  result  being  that  the  camp  was 
always  thoroughly  clean  and  healthy.  There  was  no 
sickness  among  the  troops,  the  morning  report  of  the  fifth 
day  showing  only  four  men  excused  from  duty.  The 
hospital  tent  was  without  a  patient  during  the  five  days. 

THE    STAFF    DEPARTMENTS. 

The  system  followed  by  the  various  staff  departments 
is  in  the  brigade  the  same  as  in  the  army.  The  general 
staff"  of  the  state,  however,  is  systematized  differently.  The 
Adjutant-General  of  the  state  is  practically  quartermaster- 
general,  commissary -general,  chief  of  ordnance,  etc. ; 
that  is,  he  disburses  all  moneys,  makes  or  approves  all 
contracts,  keeps  the  accounts,  etc.  All  property,  how- 
ever, belonging  to  the  ISTational  Guard  of  the  state  is  duly 
and  properly  accounted  for.  It  is  turned  over  on  proper 
requisitions,  and  receipts  and  invoices  are  as  regularly 
exchanged  as  at  any  ordinary  station  in  the  army.  Maj. 
Gen.  A.  D.  Ayling,  the  adjutant-general,  is  an  officer 
of  large  experience,  who  served  with  distinction  during 
the  war.  The  state  of  New  Hampshire  is  fortunate  in 
having  him  as  chief  of  staff  of  its  military  establishment, 
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as  its  money  is  economically  expended,  the  public  property 
well  cared  for,  the  accounts  well  kept,  the  orders  for 
movements,  etc.,  seasonably  given,  and  the  interests  of 
the  state  and  the  National  Guard  always  kept  in  view  by 
him. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Of  course  the  troops  could  be  rendered  more  efficient 
if  the  equipments  were  better.  They  should  be  provided 
with  clothing-bags,  canteens,  haversacks,  and  proper 
cartridge-boxes.  The  clothing-bags,  canteens,  and  haver- 
sacks need  not  be  habitually  worn  in  camp,  but  a  proper 
supply  should  be  kept  on  hand  at  the  armories  and 
arsenals. 

Target  practice,  which  is  now  neglected  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  ranges  and  ammunition,  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  begun  at  once.  I  was  informed  that  vigorous 
efforts  are  to  be  made  in  this  direction  before  the  next 
camping  season.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  in  this  matter, 
as  well  as  in  equipments,  a  little  aid  cannot  be  given  by 
the  general  government.  The  state  aid  is  only  $25,000 
annually,  and  the  officers  and  men  not  only  give  their 
valuable  time  to  the  service,  but  their  money  also.  The 
facilities  for  placing  the  troops  in  condition  for  active 
service  are  good,  with  the  exceptions  noted. 

The  messing  of  the  troops  was  admirably  conducted, 
but  I  think  the  system  is  at  fault.  It  is  to  be  desired  that 
the  troops  should  be  able  to  subsist  themselves,  and  that 
rations  should  be  purchased,  issued,  and  cooked  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  army.  The  ration  might  be  dif- 
ferently constituted,  but  it  should  be  prepared  for  the 
table  by  the  men  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  their 
officers.  I  do  not  think  this  plan  would  be  found  im- 
practicable, and  officers  and  soldiers  would  soon  learn  to 
be  able  to  live  in  the  field  without  the  aid  of  hired 
caterers.     This  would  add  greatly  to  their  efficiency. 
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The  camp  was  twice  officially  visited  by  the  governor 
of  the  state,  and  the  ceremonies  incident  to  his  visits  were 
admirably  conducted.  Gov.  Currier  reviewed  the  troops 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth. 

The  weather  was  delightful  during  the  encampment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  day.  The  camp  was 
broken  up  in  a  rain  storm.  This  was  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, as  these  hard-working,  zealous,  and  intelligent  men 
deserved  a  bright  day  for  their  return  to  their  homes. 

I  did  not  leave  camp  from  the  first  to  the  fifth,  and  I 
think  that  hardly  anything  worthy  of  attention  escaped 
my  notice,  I  inspected  carefully  every  company,  troop, 
and  battery.  The  inspections,  as  well  as  the  observations 
of  the  drills,  were  nearly  all  made  in  compan}-  with 
Brig.  Gen.  Elbert  Wheeler,  the  inspector-general  of  the 
state,  formerly  of  the  First  Artillery.  He  is  a  most 
painstaking  and  competent  officer,  and  is  doing  a  great 
deal  for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  state. 
His  good  work  is  bringing  forth  good  fruit,  and  the 
troops  have  every  confidence  in  his  desire  and  ability  to 
instruct  them. 

I  might  here  particularize  some  captains  of  infantry  as 
having  better  companies  than  others ;  some  sergeants 
who  marched  squads  a  little  better  than  other  sergeants  ; 
and  some  privates  who  executed  the  manual  of  arms  more 
carefully  than  their  fellow-privates  ;  but  I  fear  I  might 
possibly  do  great  injustice  by  adopting  this  course,  as 
some  may  have  had  more  time  at  their  disposal  for  atten- 
tion to  military  matters  than  others.  I  shall  therefore 
abstain  from  this,  as  I  am  sure  that  all  were  zealous  and 
ambitious  to  perform  their  full  duty. 

The  hygiene  of  the  camp  and  the  instruction  of  the 
officers  in  all  that  related  to  it  were  admirably  taken 
care  of  by  Lieut.  Col.  George  Cook,  the  surgeon  and 
medical  director  of  the  brigade.  The  small  sick  report 
and  the  absence  of  camp  diseases,  such  as  colds,  diarrhea, 
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and  other  intestinal  troubles,  were  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  his  advice,  care,  and  watchfulness.  He  is  a  tacti- 
cian also,  who  knows  that  it  is  not  good  to  keep  troops  in 
one  position  for  any  great  length  of  time ;  neither  does 
he  approve  of  the  barbarous  habit  of  marching  men 
under  arms  at  "  attention  "  for  a  mile  or  two  at  a  stretch. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  relic  of  the  "  old  street 
parade  "  days  has  no  place  in  the  tactics  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire J^ational  Guard. 

The  following  is  a  roster  of  the  General  and  staff  of 
the  Brigade :  — 

Present :  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  M.  White,  commanding  ; 
Maj.  "William  H.  Cheever,  assistant  inspector-general, 
acting  assistant  adjutant-general;  Lieut.  Col.  George 
Cook,  surgeon  and  medical  director;  Maj.  Daniel  B. 
Donovan,  judge  advocate  ;  Capt.  Louis  C.  Merrill, 
quartermaster;  Capt  "Willis  D.  Thompson,  commissary; 
Capt.  Frank  W.  Russell,  aid-de-camp ;  and  Capt.  Richard 
M.  Scammon,  aid-de-camp  and  acting  signal  officer. 

Absent :  Lieut.  Col.  George  "W.  Gould,  assistant 
adj  utant-gen  eral . 

General  Wliite  is  an  officer  of  the  late  war.  He  served 
in  the  cavalry,  and  made  the  campaign  in  the  valley  of 
Virginia  under  Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridan.  He  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities  as  com- 
manding general  of  the  brigade,  and  is  a  determined, 
dignified,  and  courteous  officer.  After  five  days'  inter- 
course with  him  and  his  able,  accomplished  staff",  it  was 
not  difficult  to  account  for  the  remarkable  improvement 
in  drill,  discipline,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
command,  made  by  five  days  of  constant  attention  to  duty 
in  the  camp. 

Colonels  Patterson,  Hall,  and  Copp,  commanding  the 
infantry,  and  Captains  Piper  and  Smith,  commanding 
the  artillery  and  cavalry,  are  noble  examples  of  the  right 
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men  in  the  right  places.  A  great  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  brigade  have  served  in  the  army  during  the  war,  and 
there  is  quite  a  sprinkling  of  old  war  soldiers  in  the 
ranks.  They  are  doing  an  immense  service  to  their  state 
and  country  by  imparting  their  useful  knowledge,  with- 
out money  and  without  price,  to  the  young  men  of  the 
present  generation. 

My  visit  to  the  camp  was  a  most  pleasant  and  agree- 
able one.  I  learned  a  great  deal  that  it  is  important  for 
an  army  officer  to  know,  and  I  was  sorry  that  my  duties 
terminated  so  soon.  I  cannot  close  this  report  without 
expressing  my  warmest  thanks  to  Generals  Ayling, 
Wheeler,  and  White,  and  all  of  the  staff  officers  of  the 
state  and  brigade,  for  the  generous  hospitality  and  cour- 
teous treatment  extended  to  me,  both  in  and  out  of  camp. 
I  am  indebted  to  every  officer  and  soldier  in  the  command 
for  courtesy  and  kindness  during  my  official  visit. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.   H.   JACKSON", 

Maj.  Fifth  Artillery,  Bvt,  Brig.  Gen.  TJ.  S.  A^rmy. 
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FIRST  REGIMENT.  —  HEADQUARTERS,  MANCHESTER. 


Field  and  Staff. 


Band. 


Co.  A,  Dover 

Co.  B,  Mancliester 

Co.  C,  Goffstown 

Co.  D,  Exeter 

Co.  E,  Manchester 

Co.  F,  Derry 

€0.  H,  Great  Falls 

Co.  K,  Mancliester 


Strength  of  First  Regiment 31 


8 

5 

24 

8 

36 

38 

3 

3.5 

3 

44 

2 

42 
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39 

3 

42 

3 

35 
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340 

13 
24 
39 
41 
38 
47 
44 
42 
45 
38 
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SECOND  REGIMENT.— HEADQUARTEES,  NASHUA. 


CO  to 

go 


Field  and  Staff 

Band 

Co.  C,  Winchester  ... 

Co.  D,  Newport 

Co.  E,  Rochester 

Co.  F,  Farmington  . . 

Co.  G,  Keene 

Co.  H,  Keene 

Co.  I,  Nashua 

Co.  K,  Hillsborough. 


Strength  of  Second  Regiment  ■ 


32 


5 
23 
36 
33 
36 
40 
38 
39 
33 
39 
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THIRD  REGIMENT.  —  HEADQUARTERS,  CONCORD. 


Field  and  Staff 

Band 

Co.  A,  New  London  . . 

Co.  C,  Concord 

Co.  D,  Pittsfleld 

Co.  E,  Plymouth 

Co.  F,  Littleton 

Co.  G,  Lebanon 

Co.  H,  Franklin  Falls. 
Co.  K,  Wolfeborough. 


Strength  of  Third  Regiment. 


9 

5 

22 

3 

35 

3 

33 

3 

34 

3 

45 

3 

47 

3 

33 

3 

38 

2 

42 

32 

334 
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ARTILLERY. 

First  Battery,  Manchester 

Strength  ot  Artillery 

RECAPITULATION. 

Comniander-iu-Chief  and  Staff 

Brigade-Commander  and  Staff 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Artillery 

Total 


54 


11 

9 

5 

95 

996 

3 

44 

4 

54 

122 

1,099 

11 

14 

1091 

47 

58 


1,221 


REGISTER 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NATIONAL  GUARD. 


His  Excellency  MOODY  CURRIER,  Oovemor  and  Commander-in-Chief. 
Inaugurated  June  4,  1885. 

GENERAL   STAFF. 


Name. 

Rank. 

Residence. 

Date  of 
Commission. 

Augustus  D.  Ayling,  Adjt.  Gen 

Maj.  Gen. 
Brig.Gen. 
Brig.Gen. 
Brig.Gen. 
Brig.Gen. 
Brig.Gen. 
Colonel . . 
Colonel . . 
Colonel  .. 
Colonel . . 

Concord  

Nashua  

Manchester 

Winchester — 

Lancaster 

Whitefield 

Milford 

July  15,  1879 
June  17, 1885 
June  17, 1885 

Charles  Williams,  Q.  M.  General .... 

Philip  Carpenter,  J.  A.  General 

Frank  T.  Brown,  Commissary-Gen. . . 
Frank  E.  Kaley,  Aid-de-Camp 

June  17, 1885 
June  17, 1885 
June  17, 1885 

Conway 

Marlborough . . 
Danville 

June  17, 1885 

George  G.  Davis,  Aid-de-Camp 

Alfred  A.  Collins,  Aid-de-Camp 

June  17, 1885 
June  17, 1885 

*  Reappointment. 
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FIRST  BRiaADE. 


Name. 


Daniel  M.  White. 


Kank. 


George  W.  Gould,    Asst.    Adjutant- 
General '. 

Frank  W.  Russell,  Asst.  Inspector-j 
Genei'al I 

William  H.  Cheever,  Inspector  Riflej 
Practice 


George  Cook,  Medical  Director 

Daniel    B.    Donovan,    -Ji^dge    Advo- 
cate   

Louis  C.  Merrill,  Quartermaster I 

Willis  D.  Thompson,  Commissary.. 

Kichard  M.  Scammon,  Aid-de-Camp. 

Daniel  H.  Gieutj-,  Aid-de-Camp 


Brig.Gen 

Lt.  Col.... 

Major  . . . 

Major 

Lt.  Col.... 


Major 

Captain. 
Captain . 
Captain. 
Captain. 


Residence. 


Peterborough, 

Winchester... 

Plymouth 

Nashua 

Concord   

Concord  

Manchester... 

Concord  

Exeter 

Concord  


Date  of 

Commission. 


May  1.5,  18S4 

May  28,  1SS4 

Dec.  11, 1S85 

Dec.  11,  1885 

May  28,  1884 

May  22,  1885 

July  22,  1881 

May  28,  1884 

May  28,  1884 
April  15,  1886 


FIRST   REGIMENT. 

FIELD  AND  STAFF. 


JohnB.  Hall 

George  M.  L.  Lane 

Patrick  A.  Devine    

John  Gannou,  .Jr.,  Adjutant 

William  G.  Mason,  Quartermaster.. 

Hervey  M.  Bennett,  Paymaster 

William  M.  Parsons,  Surgeon 

James  Sullivan,  Asst.  Surgeon 


Colonel .. 
Lt.  Col.... 

Major 

1st  Lieut. 
1st  Lieut. 
Captain.. 
Major  — 
Captain  . 


Manchester. 
Manchester. 
Manchester. 
Manchester. 
Manchester. 
Manchester. 
Manchester. 
Manchester. 


Aug.  4,  1881 

Aug.  4, 1881 

Mar.  11,  1886 

July  13,  188.3 

May  II,  1885 

Aug.  12,  1884 

Mar.  17,  1884 

Mar.  17,  1884 


Company  A. 


George  H.  Demeritt i  Captain 

Martin  J.  Galligan I  1st  Lieut 

I 

John  H.  Ingraham 2d  Lieut.. 


Sept.  1, 1881 
Oct.  10,  1881 
Sept.  12,  1882 
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Company  B. 


Name. 

Kank. 

Residence. 

Date  of 
Commission. 

Daniel  F,  Sbea 

Captain 

First  Lieut 

Second  Lieut. . 

Manchester — 
Manchester.... 
Manchester 

Mar.  11, 1886 

Mar.   11,1886 

Mar.   11, 1886 

Company  C. 


Leslie  S.  Bidwell ... 

Samuel  H.  Balch 

George  E.  Whitney 


Captain 

First  Lieut 

Second  Lieut. 


Goffstown 
W^eare.... 
Goffstown 

Exeter.... 

Exeter 

Exeter 


Mar.  16,1885 
Mar.  16,1885 
Mar.   16,1885 


Company  D. 


Arthur  F.  Cooper. . 
George  E.  Warren 
Albert  N.  Dow 


Captain 

First  Lieut. . . . 
Second  Lieut. 


Mar.  10,  1883 
Mar.  10,  1883 
Aug.     1, 1884 


Company  E. 


FredW.  McAllister. 
Orloff  I.  Ellsworth.. 
Frank  W.  Tebbetts.. 


Captain 

First  Lieut — 
Second  Lieut. 


Mancliester 

Manchester  — 
Mancliester  — 


Dec.  3, 1884 
April  21, 1886 
April  21, 1886 


Company  F. 


Rosecrans  W.  Pillsbury . 

John  E.  Webster 

John  E.  Fitzgerald 


Captain 

First  Lieut 

Second  Lieut. 


Derry  Depot... 
Derry  Depot... 
Derry  Depot. . . 


Nov.  8,  1884 
Nov.  8,  1884 
Nov.  8,  1884 


Company  H. 


James  Mack 

William  J.Andrews. 
Charles  W.Willey... 


Captain 

First  Lieut 

Second  Lieut. 


Great  Falls 

Great  Falls  — 
Great  Falls  — 


Mar.  18,1886 
May  26,1884 
Aug.     6,  1884 
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Company  K. 


Name. 

Rank. 

Residence. 

Date  of 
Commission. 

Captain 

First  Lieut 

Second  Lieut.. 

Manchester  ... 
Manchester — 
Manchester. . . . 

April   4,  1882 

Patrick  H  O'Mallej^ 

April  26, 1885 

April  26,  1885 

SECOND  REGIMENr. 

FIELD  AND  STAFF. 


Name. 

Rank. 

Residence. 

Date  of 
Commission. 

Nashua  

Keene  

Nashua 

Nashua  

Nashua  

Newport 

Keene  

Farmington 
Nashua 

June 
May 

May 
May 
Aug. 
Aug. 
May 
May 
July 

25,  1884 

AlViPTt  W  'Arptpfilf      

Lt.  Col 

15,    1885 

Jason  E  Tolles 

Major 

15,    1885 

William  E.  Spaukling,  Adjt 

Geo.  P.  Kimhall,  Quarterm'r.. . . 
Ashton  W.  Rounsevel,  Paym'r. 
George  W.  Flagg,  Surgeon 

First  Lieutenant 
First  Lieutenant 

15,    1885 
1,    1884 
1,    1884 

10,    1886 

10,    1886 

George  W.  Grover,  Chaplain... 

1,    1884 

Company  C. 

Captain  

First  Lieut — 
Second  Lieut. . 

Company  D. 

Captain  

First  Lieut 

Second  Lieut. . 


Amos  Lawrence  . 
Charles  D.  Seaver 
Henry  C.  Tenney. 

Fred  W.  Cheney.. 

Ira  Stowell 

Bela  Nettleton... 


Winchester. 
Winchester. 
Winchester. 


July  1.3,  1883 
Mar.  12,  1885 
Mar.  13,    1885 


Newport... 
Newport... 
Newport .. . 


Aug.  6,  1884 
Aug.  6,  1884 
Mar.  26,    1885 
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Company  E. 


Name. 

Rank. 

Residence. 

Date  of 
Commission. 

Captain  

First  Lieut . . . . 
Second  Lieut.. 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Rochester 

July   25,    1884 
July   15,    1884 
July   15,    1884 

Horatio  L.  Gate 

Company  F. 


Eugene  W.  Emerson . 
Charles  H.  Pitman  .. . . 
Chai-les  W.  Leighton.. 


Captain 

First  Lieut  . . . 
Second  Lieut 


Farmington... 
Farmington... 
Farmington... 


Jan.  26,  1S8G 
Jan.  26,  1886 
Jan.    26,    1886 


Company  G. 


Francis  O.  Kims 

Edward  P.  Kimball 
Charles  W.  Starkey. 


Captain  

First  Lieut . . . 
Second  Lieut . 


Keene 
Keene 
Keene 


July  24,  1884 
July  24,  1884 
July    24,  1884 


Company  H. 


Jerry  P.  Wellman. 
Frank  Chapman... 
Elbridge  A.Shaw.. 


Captain  

First  Lieut 

Second  Lieut.. 


Keene 
Keene 
Keene 


Aug.  1,  1885 
Aug.  1,  1885 
Aug.      1,   1885 


Company  I. 


Edwin  H.  Parmenter. 
Eugene  H.  Saunders . 


Captain 

First  Lieut  . . . 
Second  Lieut . 


Nashua 
Nashua 


Company  K. 


Sept.     1,  1884 
Jan.       6,   1885 


Henry  P.  Whitaker. 
Leander  Emerj'  . . . . 
Loren  E.  Nichols  . .. 


Captain 

First  Lieut  . . . 
Second  Lieut . 


Hillsboro'  Br. 
Hillsboro'  Br. 


Feb.    24,  1886 
Jan.      7,  1886 


Hillsboro*  Br.   Feb.    24,  1886 
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THIRD  REGIMENT. 

FIELD  AND  STAFF. 


Name. 


Rank. 


Residence. 


Date  of 

Commission. 


Joab  N.  Patterson 

True  Sanborn,  Jr 

Nathan  11.  Randlett 

Fred  S.  Hall,  Adjutant 

Harry  B.  Cilley,  Quartermaster 
George  R.  Leavitt,  Paymaster. 
Irving  A.  Watson,  Surgeon  — 
Frank  T.  Moffett,  Asst.  Surgeon 
Daniel  C.  Roberts,  Chaplain... 


Colonel .... 

Lt.  Col 

Major 

First  Lieut 
First  Lieut 

Captain  

Major 

Captain  .... 
Captain .... 


Concord  . . 
Chichester 
Lebanon. . 
Concord . . 
Concord  . . 
Laconia  .. 
Concord  .. 
Littleton.. 
Concord  . . 


April  18,  1878 
May  29,  1S78 
Sept.  25,  1882 
April  19,  1886 
May  19,  1884 
Sept.  13,  1883 
Dec.  12,  1884 
July  1,  1884 
Aug.     3,   1882 


Company  A. 


William  A.  Messer. . . 

WillardReed 

Baxter  Gay 

Edward  H.  Dixon. . . . 
Charles  P.  Hadley  — 
John  E.  Gove 

William  A.  Yeaton . . . 
Walter  Langmaid — 
ForestF.Hill 

George  H.  Colby 

Erastus  B.  Dearborn 
Henry  S.  Arris , 


Captain 

First  Lieut 

Second  Lieut. 


New  London... 
New  London... 
New  London.. . 


Jan.  6,  1876 
April  3,1879 
Dec.    28,  1882 


Company  C. 


Captain 

First  Lieut 

Second  Lieut. 


Concord... 
Concord... 
Concord... 

Pittsfleld.. 
Chichester 
Pittsfleld.. 

Plymouth. 
Plymouth. 
Plymouth. 


Feb.  25,  1881 
Feb.  21,  1884 
Dec.      1,  1885 


Company  D. 


Captain 

First  Lieut 

Second  Lieut.. 


July  14,  1885 
Oct.  5,  1885 
Oct.       5,  1885 


Company  E. 


Captain 

First  Lieut 

Second  Lieut.. 


April  25,1885 
May  6,  1886 
May     6,  1886 
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COMPANT  F. 


Name.                                 Rank. 

Eesidence. 

Date  of 
Commission. 

John  T.  Simpson 

■ 
Captain 

First  Lieut 

Littleton 

Littleton 

Littleton 

June  27, 1S34 
Xov.  23,  18S5 

Henry  E.  Bartlett 

Second  Lieut.. 

Not.  23,  1SS5 

COSIPAST  G. 


Charles  H.  Clough.. 
Eugene  S.  Do'vraes 
George  A.  Freeto. . 


Captain Lebanon July   23,1833 


First  Lieut ]  Lebanon. 

Second  Lieut..    Lebanon. 


July   23,1833 
Feb.     3, 1836 


COJIPAXT  H. 


George  N.  Cheever. 

Amos  S.  Riplej- 

HollisK.  Smith 


Captain Franklin  Falls. 

First  Lieut . . . .  |  Franklin  Falls. 
Second  Lieut..    Franklin  Falls. 


July  1, 1879 
May  1, 1836 
May     1, 1336 


COMPAXT  K. 


Joseph  Lewando. • . 
Charles  L.  Home. . . 
E.  Everett  Dickson. 


Captain Wolfeborough.,  Oct     17,1335 


First  Lieut . . . 
Second  Lieut. 


Wolfeborough . 
Wolfeborough . 


Feb.     3, 1886 
Feb.     3, 1886 


CAVALRY. 

COMPAXT  A. 


Xame. 

Rank. 

Residence. 

Date  of 
Commission. 

Ervin  H.  Smith 

Captain 

First  Lieut 

Second  Lieut.. 

Peterborough . 
Peterborough . 
Peterborough . 

May     3, 1883 
Jan     25  1886 

Charles  H.  Dutton 

April  28,  1886 
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ARTILLERY. 

FIRST  BATTERY. 


Name. 


Rank. 


Residence. 


Samuel  S.  Piper — 
Edward  H.  Currier. 
Silas  R.  Wallace.... 
John  A.  Barker 


Captain '  Manchester 

First  Lieut Manchester 

First  Lieut Manchester 

Second  Lieut..   Manchester 


Date  of 
Commission. 


May  1, 1876 
AprU  6, 1882 
Mar.  27,  1886 
Mar.  27,  1886 


RESIGNATiONS  AND  DISCHARGES 


COMMISSIONED    OFFICERS 


Name. 


Elbert  Wheeler 

Solon  S.  Wilkinson. 
George  H.  Galley... 
Everett  Fletcher — 
Oilman  B.  Johnson. 


Frank  G.  Clarke 

Gilbert  P.  Whitman. 

John  Pender 

Converse  J.  Smith... 


Rank  and 
Organization. 


Brig.  Gen.  and 
Insp.  Gen 

Brig.  Gen.  and 
Q.M.  Gen.... 

Brig.  Gen.  and 
Surg.  Gen  — 

Brig.  Gen.  and 
J.  A.  Gen.. 


Brig.  Gen.  and 
Com.  Gen. 

Col.  and  A.D.C. 

Col.  andA.D.C 

Col.  and  A.D.C. 

Col.  andA.D.C 


Date  of 
Commission 


26, 1883 
26, 1883 


June 
June 
June  26,1883 
June  26,1883 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


26, 1883 
26. 1883 
26, 1883 
26, 1883 
26, 1883 


Date  of 
Discharge. 


June  17, 

June  17, 

June  17, 

June  17, 

June  17, 
June  17, 
June  17, 
June  17, 
June  17, 


1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 

1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 


Remarks. 


Term  exp. 

Term  exp. 

Term  exp. 

Term  exp. 

Term  exp. 
Term  exp. 
Term  exp. 
Term  exp. 
Term  exp. 


FIRST   REGIMENT. 


Joseph  S.  Abbott 

Edward  B.  Payne  . . . 

Willis  Gove 

William  D.  Ormsby , 


Major Aug.     4,1881 

Chaplain Mar.  13, 1884 


1st  Lieut.  Co.E. 
Capt.  Co.  H.... 


Dec.     3, 1884 
May    26,  1884 
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SECOND   REGIMENT. 


Name. 


Rank  and 
Organization. 


Date  of 

Commission 


Date  of 
Discharge. 


Remarks. 


Charles  C.  Ellis. 
Daniel  P.  Cilley 


George  W.  Fisher 

Charles  E.  Lawrence. 
Emmons  C.  Newman. 
James  F.  Adams 


Maj.  and  Surg. 

Capt.  and  Asst. 
Surg 

Capt.  Co.  H.... 

2d  Lieut.  Co.  I. 

Capt.  Co.  K 

Capt.  Co.  K  .... 


July  1, 1884 

Aug.  1,  1884 

July  16,1884 

Jan.  6,  1885 

Feb.  25,1884 

Jan.  7, 1886 


Mar. 

8, 

1886 

Feb. 

26, 

1886 

July 

15, 

1885 

May 

3, 

1886 

Nov. 

28, 

1885 

Feb. 

13, 

1886 

Resigned. 

Resigned. 
Resigned. 
Resigned. 
Resigned. 
Resigned. 


THIRD   REGIMENT. 


Daniel  H.  Gienty 

Hiram  Holbrook 

J.  Edward  Hurst 

William  Happnif^ 

J.  Frank  Edgerly 

Benjamin  F.  Robinson. 

Charles  H.  Daniels 

Julius  T.  Grow 

George  F.  Prescott 

James  B.  Fcrnald 

G.  Fred  Davis 

Charles  P.  Clement  . . . . 

Jacob  J.  Hammond 

E.  Everett  Dickson 


Adjutant  .... 
2d  Lieut.  Co. 
Capt.  Co.  D.. 
Capt.  Co.  E... 
1st  Lieut.  Co. 
1st  Lieut.  Co. 
2d  Lieut.  Co. 
2d  Lieut.  Co. 
1st  Lieut.  Co. 
Capt.  Co.  K.. 
1st  Lieut.  Co. 
2d  Lieut.  Co. 
1st  Lieut.  Co 
2d  Lieut.  Co. 


Mar.  19, 

Apr.  22, 

July  29, 

Mar.  1, 

Apr.  25, 

June  27, 

June  27, 

July  23, 

July  J, 

Dec.  24, 

Dec.  24, 

Dec.  24, 

Oct.  17, 

Feb.  3, 


1884 
1885 
1884 
1877 
1885 
1884 
1884 
1S83 
1879 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Apr. 
Nov. 
July 
Mar. 
May 
Nov. 
July 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


17,  1886 
21,  1885 

14,  1885 
9,  1886 
3,  1886 

19,  1885 

7,  1885 

27,  1886 

13,  1886 

3,  1885 

15,  1885 
15,  1885 

2,  1886 

18,  1886 


Pr.  to  Capt 
and  A  D  C. 

Resigned. 

Rm'v'd  by 
Address. 

Co.  disb'd. 
Resigned. 
Resigned. 
Resigned. 
Resigned. 
Resigned. 
Co.  disb'd. 
Co.  disb'd. 
Co.  disb'd. 
Resigned. 
Resigned. 


CAVALRY. 


William  F.  Bai-rett. 
James  E.  Saunders. 


1st  Lieut.  Co.  A 
2d  Lieut.  Co.  A 


May      3,  1883 
Oct.       3,  1883 


Jan.    23, 1886 
Apr.   28,  1886 


Resigned. 
Resigned . 


ARTILLERY. 


Daniel  G.  Smith 
Fred.  W.  Scott.. 


IstLieut.PUtB 
2d  Lieut.  PI  at.  B 


June    2,  1884 
June    2,  1884 


Mar.  27,1886 
Mar.   12,1886 


Plat.disb'd 
Platdisb'd 
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DIED. 


Hacae. 

Rank  and  Organization. 

Date  of 
Commission. 

Date  of 
Death. 

Captain  Co.  F,  2d  Regt.. 

Sept.  8, 1884 

Jan.  12,  1886 

COMMISSIONS   ISSUED. 


GOVERNOR'S   STAFF. 


Name. 

Kank  and 
Organization. 

Date  of 
Commission 

Elbert  Wheeler 

Brig.  Gen.  and  Insp.  Gen. . . 
Brig.  Gen.  and  Q.  M.  Gen... 
Brig.  Gen.  and  Surg.  Gen  . . 
Brig.  Gen.  and  J.  A.  Gen  . . . 
Bi-ig.  Gen.  and  Com.  Gen. . . 

Col.  and  A.  D.  C 

Col   and  A.  D.  C 

June  17, 1885 
June  17, 1885 

June  17, 1885 

June  17, 1885 

June  17, 1885 

June  17, 1885 

Hiram  H.  Dow 

June  17,1885 

Col.  and  A.  I).  C 

June  17, 1885 

Alfred  A.  Collins 

Col.  and  A.  D.  C 

June  17, 1885 

BRIGADE   STAFF. 


Frank  W.  Russell . . . 
William  H.  Cheever 
Daniel  H.  Gienty 


Major  and  Asst.  Insp.  Gen. 
Maj.  and  Insp.  Rifle  Pract'e 
Capt.  and  A.  D.  C 


Dec.  11, 1885 
Dec.  11,  1885 
Apr.  15, 1886 


FIRST   REGIMENT. 


Patrick  A.  Devine    . 

Daniel  F.  Shea 

Edward  P.  Bagley . 
James  F.  Gleaaon . . 
Orloffl.  Ellsworth 
Frank  W.  Tebbetts 
James  Mack 


Major  

Capt.  Co.B 

First  Lieut.  Co.  B... 
Second  Lieut.  Co.  B 
First  Lieut.  Co.  E... 
Second  Lieut.  Co.  E. 
Capt.  Co.  H 


Mar.  11, 1886 
Mar.  11, 1886 
Mar.  11, 1886 
Mar.  11, 1886 
Apr.  21, 1886 
Apr.  21, 1886 
Mar.  IS,  1886 
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SECOND  REGIMENT. 


Name. 

Rank  and 
Organization. 

Date  of 
Commission 

May  10, 1886 
May  10, 1886 
Jan.  26,  1886 

Willi nm  IT    Kntp 

Capt.  and  Asst.  Surgeon  — 
Capt.  Co.  F 

Charles  H.  Pitman 

First  Lieut.  Co.  F 

Second  Lieut.  Co.  F 

Jan.  26,  1886 
Jan.  26, 1886 

Capt.  Co.  H  

Aug.  1,  1885 
Aug.   1,  1885 
Aug.   1,1885 
Jan.    7, 1886 

First  Lieut.  Co.  H 

ElbridgeA.  Shaw 

Capt.  Co.  K 

Capt.  Co.  K 

Feb.  24,  1886 

First  Lieut.  Co.  K 

Jan.    7, 1886 

Henry  P.  Whitaker 

Second  Lieut.  Co.  K 

Second  Lieut.  Co.  K 

Jan.    7,1886 
Feb.  24, 1886 

THIRD  REGIMENT. 


Fred  S.Hall 

John  E.  Gove 

William  A.  Yeaton. . . 
Walter  Langmaid  — 

Forest  F.  Hill 

Erastus  B.  Dearborn. 

Henry  S.  Arris 

Frank  C.  Williams... 
Frank  C.  Williams... 
Henry  E.  Bartlett.... 
George  A.  Freeto  — 

Amos  S.  Ripley 

Hollis  K.  Smith 

Joseph  Lewando 

Jacob  J.  Hammond  . 
Charles  L.  Home  — 

Charles  L.  Home 

E.  Everett  Dickson  . . 


First  Lieut,  and  Adjt. 
Second  Lieut.  Co.  C. . 

Capt.  Co.  D 

First  Lieut.  Co.  D 

Second  Lieut.  Co.  D.. 

First  Lieut.  Co.  E 

Second  Lieut.  Co.  E.. 

First  Lieut.  Co.  F 

Second  Lieut.  Co.  F.. 
Second  Lieut.  Co.  F. . 
Second  Lieut.  Co.  G. . 
First  Lieut.  Co.  H. . . . 
Second  Lieut.  Co.  H.. 

Capt.  Co.  K 

First  Lieut.  Co.  K 

First  Lieut.  Co.  K 

Second  Lieut.  Co.  K. . 
Second  Lieut.  Co.  K. . 


Apr. 

19, 

1886 

Dec. 

1, 

1885 

July 

14, 

1885 

Oct. 

5, 

1885 

Oct. 

5) 

1885 

May 

6, 

1886 

May 

6, 

1886 

Nov. 

2.3, 

1885 

July 

20, 

1885 

Nov. 

23, 

1885 

Feb. 

3, 

1886 

May 

1. 

1886 

May 

1, 

1886 

Oct. 

17, 

1885 

Oct. 

n, 

1885 

Feb. 

3, 

1886 

Oct. 

17, 

1885 

Feb. 

3, 

1886 
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CAVALRY. 


Name. 

Rank  and 
Organization. 

Date  of 
Commission 

First  Lieut.  Co.  A 

Second  Lieut.  Co.  A 

Jan.  25  1886 

Apr.  28, 1886 

ARTILLERY. 

Silas  R.  Wallace First  Lieut.  First  Bat.. . . 

John  A.  Barker Second  Lieut.  First  Bat.. 

1 

Mar.  27, 1886 
Mar.  27, 1886 
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ENLISTED  MEN  DROPPED  FROM  ROLLS  AS  DESERTERS. 


FIRST  REGIMENT. 


Private  Nicholas  Manning Co.  B 

"       Charles  Cane Co.  B 

"       John  Murphy Co.  B 

"       William  Morey Co.  E 

"       Ernest  S.  Foster Co.  E 

"       George  Bolton Co.  E 

"       Fred  A.  McLane Co.  E 

"  Charles L.  Bournival... Co.  K 


Private  Charles  E.  Primirman  .Co.  K 

"  Mat.  Lynch Co.  K 

"  Richard  Buckley Co.  K 

"  William  Comior Co.  K 

"  Andrew  Zichu Co.  K 

"  Walter  Y.  Grant Co.  K 

"  George  T.  Clifton Co.K 


SECOND  REGIMENT. 


Private  Henry  A.  Aldrich Co.  C 

"  Frank  D.  Cummings — Co.  E 

"       Charles  W.  Hoyt Co.  E 

"       John  S.  Ayers Co.  E 

"       Geo.  O.  Fuller Co.  F 

"       Hiram  P.  Frost Co.  F 

"       Frank  H.  West Co.  F 


Private  George  L.  Drew Co.  F 

"       John  S.  Nute Co.  F 

"       Walter  A.  Carlton Co.  F 

"       Willie  H.  Manley Co.K 

"       William  H.  Newman. .  .Co.  K 
"       FredT.Cate Co.K 


THIRD  REGIMENT. 


Private  Harrison  W.  Moore Co.  D 

"       Harry  E.Colby Co.  H 

"       George  Clark Co.  H 

"       John  T.  Chase Co.  H 


Private  William  H.  Hall Co.  H 

"       Fred  P.  Williams Co.  H 

"       Ami  Wood Co.  H 


REPORTS 


WARDEN  AND  INSPECTORS 


New  Hampshire  State  Prison 


TOGETHER  WITH  THE 


REPORTS  OF  THE  CHAPLAIN  AND  PHYSICIAN, 


JUNE,     1886. 


MANCHESTER : 

JOHN    B.    CLARKE,    PUBLIC    PRINTER. 
1886. 


OFFICERS. 


WARDEN. 

FRANK  S.  DODGE. 

DEPUTY    WARDEN. 

THOMAS  A.  PILSBURY. 

PHYSICIANS. 

H.  M.  FRENCH,  M.  D.  0.  R.  WALKER,  M.  D. 

chaplain. 
Rev.  E.  R.  WILKINS. 

overseer  of  cook-room. 
F.  L.  ROBINSOK 

HALL    OFFICER. 

DAVID  L.  HOBBS. 

OVERSEERS    OF    SHOPS. 

F.  J.  SANBORN  J.  B.  GREATON. 

DAVID  SANBORN.  S.  N.  ALLEN. 

M.  B.  SMART.  JOSEPH  MARTIN. 

GUARDS. 

J.  W.  H.  LAW.  WALTER  H.  ABBOTT. 

CHARLES  L.  HALL.  A.  D.  FARNUM. 

FRED  JONES.  ARTHUR  DAY. 

NIGHT   WATCHMEN. 

W.  H.  STEVENSON.  N.  W.  McMURPHY. 


WARDEN'S    REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  Council: 

Gentlemen, —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following 
brief  review  of  the  aiFairs  of  the  state  prison,  for  the  year 
ending  April  30,  1886  :  — 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  unusual  quietness 
and  good  order.  ISTo  serious  infractions  of  discipline  have 
occurred,  and  cases  of  punishment  have  been  exception- 
ally rare.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  "  Slide  "  as  a 
mode  of  punishment  in  place  of  solitary  confinement,  the 
number  of  punishments  have  decreased  more  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  this 
method  of  subduing  refractory  prisoners. 

The  general  business  of  the  prison  remains  the  same 
as  last  year,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  prisoners  has  been  very  pleasantly  carried  on, 
without  any  friction  whatever  between  the  officers  of  the 
prison  and  the  contractor  or  his  agents.  From  all  the 
information  I  have  obtained  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  similar  institutions  in  other  states,  I  am  proud  to  be- 
lieve that  in  none  are  we  excelled  in  matters  of  discipline 
or  exemption  from  serious  difficulties.  The  health  of  the 
prisoners  has  been  excellent.  No  case  of  fever  or  other 
epidemic  disease  has  occurred.  A  full  statement  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  physician,  who  has  been  constant  in  his  at- 
tendance and  watchful  of  the  interests  of  those  under  his 
care.     The  regular  religious  services  have  been  held  on 
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Sundays,  and  those  of  our  inmates  professing  the  Catholic 
faith  have  been  aiibrded  opportunity  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  their  spiritual  adviser,  Rev.  Father  J.  E.  Barry. 
The  number  of  convicts  in  prison,  May  1,  is  132,  as  against 
127  last  year. 

The  earnings  of  the  prison  for  the  past  year  have  been 
117,652.95,  and  the  expenses  $20,299.68,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance against  the  prison  of  $2,646.73. 

The  actual  expenses  of  the  prison  for  the  year  ending 
April  30,  1886,  were :  For  food  consumed,  $6,525.69 ; 
deducting  amount  received  for  board  of  officers,  $3,774.39, 
leaves  $2,751.30  as  the  net  cost  of  food;  clothing  and 
bedding,  $1,253.45;  salaries,  $11,320.85;  repairs  and  all 
other  expenses,  $4,974.16;  total,  $20,299.78.  The  earn- 
ings from  labor  of  prisoners  under  contract  were 
$16,937.90.  The  daily  average  number  of  inmates  was 
123 J.  The  cost  of  each  inmate  was  45  cents  per  day. 
The  daily  average  cost  of  each  inmate  after  deducting 
earnings  was  6.01  cents  per  day. 

I  tender  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  his  Excel- 
lency and  the  Honorable  Councilors  for  the  many  favors 
shown  me,  and  for  their  uniform  and  constant  support. 

The  officers  will  accept  my  thanks  for  their  faithful 
attention  to  duty. 

Statistical  tables  are  annexed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  S.  DODGE,    Warden. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  May  1,  1886. 


,    STATISTICS. 


"Whole  number  of  convicts  in  prison  May  1, 

1885 127 

Received  from  courts  from  May  1,  1885,  to 

April  30,  1886 56 

Whole  number  in  prison  during  the 

year 183 


Whole  number  discharged  duuring  the  year,  viz.  : 

6 

43 


Pardoned 

Disch 

Died 


Discharged 


Whole  number  in  prison  April  30,  1886,  viz. 
White  males         ..... 
Black  males  ..... 

Females        ...... 


AGE    WHEN    COMMITTED. 


Under  20  years   . 
Between  20  and  30  years 
Between  30  and  40  years 
Between  40  and  50  years 
Over  50  years 


SOCIAL    RELATIONS. 


Married 
Single 


125 

5 

9 


8 

71 
31 
16 

6 


41 

81 


51 


132 


132 


132 


HABITS    OF    LIFE. 


Claim  to  be  temperate 

Admit  themselves  to  be  intemperate 


40 
92 


RELIGION. 

Protestants 

.... 

88 

Catholics 

. 

44 

EDUCATION. 

Head  and  write    . 

.            •            .            • 

.       110 

Read  only   . 

. 

12 

Cannot  read 

. 

10 

132 


132 


132 


COUNTIES    CONVICTED    IN. 


Rockingham 

Strafford      . 

Belknap 

Carroll 

Merrimack 

Hillsborough 

Cheshire 

Sullivan 

Grafton 

Coos    . 

United  States  Court 


35 

14 
2 
5 
9 

35 
3 
9 
4 
5 

11 


132 


CRIMES    COMMITTED 


Murder,  second  degree 
Manslaughter 
Attempt  to  kill    . 
Rape   .... 


Arson 
Burglary 
Stealing  horse 
Stealing  cattle 
Forgery 
Breaking  and  stealing- 
Breaking  and  entering 
Embezzlement     . 
Making  counterfeit  money 
Cruelty  to  a  child 
Incest 
Perjury 
Stealing 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pr 
Poisoning  cow 
Eobbery 

Attempt  to  rape  . 
Assaulting  officer 
Robbing  post-office 
Tramp 
False  entry  in  bank  ledger 


etences 


1 

29 

11 
1 
2 
1 

14 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

23 
2 
1 
6 
3 
1 
4 
8 
1 


NATIVES    OF    THE 

FOLLOWING   COUNTRIES. 

United  States 

. 

.      107 

Ireland 

8 

England 

5 

Canada 

7 

I^ova  Scotia 

2 

Sweden 

2 

Germany     .         . 

1 

132 


132 


30  years 
25  years 


LENGTH    OF    SENTENCE. 


10 


20  years 

4 

15  years 

1 

13  years 

1 

10  years 

4 

9  years 

1 

8  years 

3 

7  years 

6 

6  years 

2 

5  years 

11 

4  years 

13 

3  years 

35 

2|  years 

1 

2  years 

22 

1|  years 

7 

IJ  years 

2 

1  year,  one  month 

2 

1  year,  one  day    . 

. 

10 

1  year 

2 

132 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  prison,  committed, 
discharged,  pardoned,  deceased,  and  escaped,  in  each 
year  since  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  1812. 


Eemoved 

Year 

In  prison. 

Committ'd 

Discharg'd 

Pardoned 

to  Asylum 
for  Insane 

Died. 

Es- 
caped. 

181'2 

1 

1 

1813 

12 

11 

1814 

22 

14 

4 

1815 

23 

14 

5 

2 

1816 

48 

31 

5 

1 

5 

1817 

59 

29 

13 

3 

1 

1 

1818 

69 

26 

16 

1819 

72 

16 

20 

1 

1 

2 

1820 

61 

18 

15 

2 

2 

1821 

65 

23 

15 

2 

2 

1822 

58 

16 

19 

2 

3 

1823 

66 

26 

11 

5 

1 

1824 

62 

19 

17 

5 

1 

1825 

66 

24 

13 

3 

1 

2 

1826 

57 

13 

15 

4 

1 

1827 

48 

12 

14 

7 

2 

1828 

86 

20 

S 

4 

1829 

50 

11 

9 

7 

1 

1830 

63 

31 

9 

4 

1831 

81 

24 

8 

3 

1832 

82 

19 

10 

6 

1 

1833 

81 

16 

8 

9 

1 

1834 

79 

13 

4 

11 

1835 

78 

23 

6 

16 

183G 

86 

21 

8 

4 

1 

2 

1837 

72 

12 

15 

10 

1 

1838 

70 

5 

4 

3 

1839 

73 

30 

10 

15 

2 

1840 

78 

24 

4 

14 

1 

1841 

48 

28 

13 

7 

2 

1842 

92 

20 

9 

3 

1843 

99 

28 

17 

4 

1844 

88 

25 

19 

15 

1 

1845 

81 

14 

8 

12 

2 

1846 

74 

30 

12 

22 

1 

1847 

61 

14 

12 

13 

1 

1848 

77 

42 

11 

14 

1 

1849 

82 

17 

9 

2 

1 

1850 

91 

36 

10 

14 

1 

1851 

92 

26 

7 

11 

1 

1 

1852 

111 

44 

11 

11 

6 

1853 

109 

24 

9 

15 

2 

1854 

105 

28 

13 

13 

6 

1855 

97 

26 

10 

17 

1 

6 

1856 

94 

32 

19 

8 

3 

1857 

86 

23 

27 

9 

4 

1858 

110 

49 

14 

9 

1859 

105 

37 

22 

16 

1 

3 

1860 

110 

35 

18 

10 

1 

1 

1861 

119 

42 

19 

10 

4 

1862 

112 

31 

20 

12 

1 

5 

1863 

101 

22 

13 

14 

5 

1 

1864 

92 

22 

14 

17 

1865 

70 

9 

17 

8 

1 

5 

1866 

111 

60 

7 

15 

2 

1 

1867 

118 

45 

17 

16 

3 

2 

1868 

135 

46 

13 

13 

3 

1869 

129 

39 

24 

19 

3 

1870 

118 

32 

20 

18 

1 

3 

] 

1871 

91 

29 

38 

14 

2 

2 
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TABLE.  —Concluded. 


Removed 

Year. 

In  prison. 

Committ'd 

Discliargd 

Pardoned. 

to  Asylum 
for  Insane 

Died. 

Es- 
caped 

1872 

80 

25 

24 

8 

4 

1873 

88 

33 

19 

4 

2 

1874 

95 

41 

19 

5 

10 

1875 

127 

56 

15 

5 

4 

1876 

191 

64 

32 

9 

3 

1877 

212 

65 

25 

15 

1 

11 

1878 

236 

76 

21 

9 

12 

1879 

252 

58 

72 

24 

1 

12 

1880 

228 

48 

.52 

21 

4 

1881 

202 

51 

39 

14 

2 

7 

1883 

180 

39 

32 

9 

7 

1883 

168 

86 

40 

2 

1 

4 

1884 

182 

61 

39 

7 

6 

1885 

175 

35 

36 

7 

5 

1886 

179 

56 

43 

6 

2 

191 

2362 

1254 

609 

14  js 
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REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  PRISON. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable   Council : 

The  Prison  Committee  herewith  respectfully  submits 
its  report  for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1886. 

The  business  of  the  prison  has  been  conducted,  and  its 
discipline  maintained,  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  treasurer's  report,  which  is  annexed,  shows  an 
excess  of  expenses  over  earnings  of  $2,646.73,  about  $700 
of  which  has  arisen  from  extraordinary  repairs  and  im- 
provements during  the  year,  and  it  will  also  be  noticed 
that  the  receipts  from  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  on  account 
of  the  smaller  average  number  during  the  year,  were 
eleven  hundred  dollars  less  than  last. 

B.  A.  KIMBALL, 
M.  L.  MORRISON, 
J.  W.  JEWELL, 

Committee  on  State  Prison. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  Council : 

GentlExMEN,  —  I  have  the  honor  respectfully  to  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  financial  transactions  on  ac- 
count of  the  N^ew  Hampshire  State  Prison  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  April  30,  1886  :  — 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  May  1,  1885    .... 

$1,052.11 

John  Kimball,  *  assignee       .... 

17,346.77 

Subsistence  (board  of  officers) 

3,774.39 

Incidentals 

202.23 

Visitors'  fees         ...... 

274.65 

Rent 

306.50 

Water  for  shops 

183.25 

Board  United  States  prisoners 

715.05 

State  treasurer,  deficiency  current  expenses  . 

1,232.46 

Total  receipts 

$25,087.41 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Overseers,    including    expenses    of    prison 

committee  of  honorable   council,  for  the 

year  1884-85     

$10,720.85 

Incidentals 

982.20 

Subsistence 

6,525.69 

Carried  for  icard $18,228.74 

*  Includes  b  alance  reported  as  due  from  coutractor  May  1, 1885,  $1,403.83. 
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Brought  fonuard 

.     $18,228.74 

Deputy  Warden    . 

1,000.00 

Hospital  supplies  . 

211.58 

Funeral   expenses 

21.00 

Clothing 

1,253.45 

Discharged  convicts 

208.50 

Physican 

500.00 

Repairs 

762.11 

Light,  fuel,  and  water  . 

2,380.16 

Furniture 

521.87 

Total  disbursements 

.     $25,087.41 

The   following  are  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the 
institution  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1886:  — 


EARNINGS. 

Labor  of  convicts  from  May  1, 

1885,  to  Ma} 

1,  1886       .... 

. 

$16,356.75 

Visitors'  fees 

. 

274.65 

Rent 

. 

306.50 

Board  United  States  prisoners 

:  : 

715.05 

Total  earnings 

117,652.95 

EXPENSES. 

Deputy  warden's  salary 

$1,000.00 

Physican 

500.00 

Overseers  (net) 

9,820.85 

Clothing 

1,253.45 

Discharged  convicts 

208.50 

Furniture 

521.87 

Subsistence  (net)  . 

2,751.30 

Light,  fuel,  and  water  (net) 

2,196.91 

Hospital  supplies  . 

21L58 

Carried  forward 

$18,464.46 
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Broufiht  forward      .... 

.     $18,464.46 

Funeral  expenses 

21.00 

Repairs 

762.11 

Incidentals  (net) 

708.03 

Loss  on  inventory          .... 

344.08 

Total  expenses  for  the  year    . 

.     $20,299.68 

Excess  of  expenses  over  earnings  . 

2,646.73 

FINANCIAL    CONDITION. 


7.652.95 


Assets  May  1,  1885. 

Cash  on  hand         .         .                 ...  $1,052.11 

Provisions,  etc.,  on  hand,  as  per  inventory   .  2,466.94 
Due  from  contractor  for  convict  labor  and 

sundry  items 1,403.83 

Total  assets  May  1,  1885        .         .         .  $4,922.88 

Assets  May  1,  1886. 

Provisions,  etc.,  on  hand,  as  per  inventory  .  $2,122.86 
Due  from  contractor  for  convict  labor  and 

sundry  items 1,385.75 

Total  assets.  May  1,  1886       .         .         .  $3,508.61 

Decrease  in  assets          .....  1,414.27 

Balance  drawn  from  state  treasury       .         .  1,232.46 

Net  loss $2,646.73 

The  claim  against  the  contractor  reported  above,  con- 
sists of  the  followino;  items  :  — 
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Convict  labor  for  April,  1886        .         .         .       ^1,310.75 
Night  watclinian  and  extra  overseer     .         .  75.00 

$1,385.75 
SOLOlSr  A.  CARTER, 

Treasurer  of  State  Prison. 


CHAPLAIN'S  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellencii  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  Council: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report :  — 

Little  of  special  interest  has  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  chaplaincy  of  the  prison  during  the  year  just 
closed. 

The  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  prison  have  re- 
ceived undiminished  attention.  The  interest  manifested 
by  the  convicts  in  the  devotional  services  give  encourage- 
ment to  hope  that  some  good  results  will  follow. 

There  have  been  three  hundred  and  seventy  volumes 
added  to  the  library  during  the  year.  Some  of  these  sup- 
ply the  places  of  worn  out  vohimes,  others  are  duplicate 
copies  of  bound  magazines.  Book-cases  have  been  pur- 
chased to  accommodate  this  increase.  The  usual  number 
of  books  have  been  rebound,  which  puts  the  library  in 
good  condition. 

In  presenting  this  brief  report  I  record  my  thanks  for 
the  courtesy  and  aid  rendered  me  by  the  government  and 
officials  of  the  prison,  which  have  greatly  aided  me  in  my 
work. 

Respectfully, 

E.  R.  WILKINS, 

Chaplain. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  Council : 

Gentlemen, — It  is  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  I 
present  my  third  annual  report  of  the  hygienic  condition 
of  the  state  prison,  and  summarize  the  results  of  the  last 
year's  experience,  inasmuch  as  the  health  of  the  prisoners 
has  been  maintained  at  a  higher  standard  than  at  any 
time  since  my  connection  with  the  institution. 

I  have  at  various  times  inspected  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  prison  and  found  it  satisfactory  ;  the  diet  and  sup- 
plies have  also  received  due  attention,  both  being  prop- 
erly prepared,  wholesome  and  generous.  Last  year  we 
congratulated  ourselves  on  the  satisfactory  results  of  using 
the  hospital ;  this  year  we  are  in  the  same  mood  from  an 
opposite  circumstance.  I  refer  to  the  disuse  of  the  soli- 
tary cell.  For  many  years  the  only  reliable  means  of 
prison  punishment  has  been  the  solitary  cell  with  its 
attendant  dampness  and  limitation  of  food  necessary  to 
cause  the  subject  to  yield  to  those  in  authority.  Although 
it  has  accomplished  the  end  for  which  it  was  employed, 
yet  it  has  been  at  a  ph^'sical  sacrifice  commensurate  with 
the  culprit's  disposition.  However,  this  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity,  for  allagree  that  discipline  must  be  main- 
tained at  any  cost.  Recently  a  more  humane  and  expe- 
ditious mode  of  punishment  has  been  devised,  which 
does  not  leave  a  permanent  disability,  but  inflicts  a  tem- 
porary discomfort,  so  that  the  solitary  has  been  abolished 
and  with  it,  in  my  opinion,  one  factor  of  ill  health  has 
been  eliminated.     Warden  Dodge  has  spoken  at  length 


of  the  slide  and  its  moral  effect  for  discipline.  I  wish  to 
add  my  testimony  of  its  failure  to  inflict  physical  injury 
and  to  indorse  it  as  the  most  humane  and  effective  pun- 
ishment within  my  knowledge.  There  have  been  no  se- 
rious accidents  during  the  past  year,  and  only  a  few  which 
we  should  class  under  the  head  of  minor  surgery.  This 
is  a  good  record  for'  a  shop  with  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  men  in  constant  employment,  many  of  whom  take 
their  first  lessons  in  the  use  of  machinery  here.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  has  been  the  smallest  for  a  number  of  years, 
only  two,  one  from  chronic  and  the  other  from  acute  dis- 
ease, both  colored  and  both  coming  from  out  the  state. 
To  the  warden,  deputy,  and  other  officers,  I  wish  to 
return  thanks  for  so  heartily  assisting  me  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty. 

The  following  are  the  mortuary  statistics  :  — 
William  Lee  (colored),  phthisis,  N'ov.  17,  1885. 
James  Waters  (colored),  pneumonia,  Jan.  27,  1886. 

HENRY  M.  FRENCH, 

Physician. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  His    Excellency   the    Governor   and   to    the  Honorable 
Council: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Xew  Hampshire  Asyhim  for  the 
Insane  present  this,  their 

FORTY-FOURTH  A^I^UAL  REPORT. 

The  last  year  closed  with  three  hundred  and  seventeen 
patients  under  treatment  at  the  asylum,  a  number  less  by 
five  than  that  reported  at  the  close  of  the  year  previous. 
The  number  has  varied  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  but 
the  records  show  that  it  has  been  steadily  increasing  from 
the  opening  of  the  asylum  in  1842  to  the  present  day. 

The  average  number  in  the  asylum  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  of  the   first   decade  of  the 

asylum's  existence,  (1843-1852),  was  .         .         .  07.6 

Of  the  second,  (1853-1862) 170.2 

Of  the  third,  (1863-1872) 233.0 

Ofthe  fourth,  (1873-1882) 279.3 

Of  the  period  ofthe  last  four  years,  (1883-1886)    .  310.7 

During  the  year,  forty-three  have  been  discharged  as 
recovered,  and  thirty-two  as  improved.  The  whole  num- 
ber at  the  close  of  the  year  supported  by  counties  was 
forty-one;  by  towns  and  cities,  twenty-four;  by  the  state, 


thirteen.  By  far  the  largest  number  are  now  private  pa- 
tients, sustained  upon  their  own  resources  or  upon  those 
of  friends.  The  great  mass  of  the  insane  of  the  state  sup- 
ported at  public  expense  are  now  to  be  found  at  the  county 
almshouses.  In  the  absence  of  recent  statistics,  the  exact 
number  of  these  cannot  be  stated  with  accuracy,  but  it 
probabl}^  exceeds  the  number  at  present  in  the  asylum. 

For  a  full  statement  of  the  internal  condition  of  the 
institution  3'ou  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  accompany- 
ing report  of  the  superintendent.  From  this  and  the 
records  of  visits  made  semi-monthly  by  the  different 
members  of  this  board,  you  can  obtain  a  correct  view  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  institution  during  the  j^ear. 

By  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  which  we  also  present 
for  your  examination,  you  will  see  that  his  receipts  for  the 
year  have  been  eighty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  dollars  and  seven  cents;  his  disbursements 
eighty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars 
and  twenty-four  cents ;  and  that  he  had  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  year  a  balance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-three  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents.  The  quar- 
terly bills  of  patients  have  been  paid  with  general  prompt- 
ness, and  to  this  fact  is  due  the  ability  of  the  asylum  to 
discharge  promptly  its  own  obligations. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  financial  agent  presents 
the  condition  of  the  several  permanent  funds  of  the  asylum. 
A  comparison  of  this  v/ith  the  report  of  that  officer  one 
year  ago,  will  show  that  the  amount  of  these  has  been 
increased  about  two  thousand  dollars  ($1,923.87).  This 
increase  comes  partly  from  accrued  interest  on  the  Fisk 
fund,  not  yet  available,  and  partly  from  two  legacies 
which  have  been  received  by  the  asylum  during  the  year. 
The  first  of  these,  one  hundred  dollars,  came  from  the 
estate  of  Mrs.  Rhoda  C.  Piper,  of  Hanover;  the  second, 
five  hundred  dollars,  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Betsey  J. 
Smith,  of  New  Ipswich.     Both  of  these  have  been  set 
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aside  as  permanent  funds,  and  their  annual  income  will  be 
henceforth  devoted  to  the  charitable  uses  of  the  asylum. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  in  procuring  the  insurance  then  wanted, 
amounting  to  some  sixty  thousand  dollars,  in  responsible 
companies.  Every  one  of  those  which  had  been  carrying 
this  insurance  ha'd  withdrawn  from  the  state.  The  usual 
amount,  however,  was  secured  at  the  usual  rates.  Al- 
though the  companies  carrying  this  are  less  able  than 
those  upon  which  we  have  heretofore  depended,  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  to  consider  them  reliable. 

The  farm,  as  in  years  past,  has  been  a  source  of  income 
to  the  institution.  Its  various  products  as  well  as  their 
several  amounts  and  values  are  set  forth  in  tables  pre- 
pared to  accompany  this  report,  and  to  these  we  respect- 
fully invite  your  attention.  They  foot  up  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  and  five  dollars  and  tifty-seven  cents 
(^8,305.57).  About  one-half  of  this  amount  is  for  the 
milk  produced  for  the  house,  the  total  quantity  for  the 
year  being  seventy-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  quarts,  —  an  average  of  two  hundred  and  nine  quarts 
per  day,  and  of  seven  and  one-fifth  quarts  per  cow  per  day 
the  year  through.  For  several  years  the  asylum  has 
raised  all  the  milk  it  has  required,  and  thereby  secured  it 
at  a  less  cost  than  it  could  have  been  purchased  in  the 
market.  A  caretul  inspection  of  these  tables  shows  that 
the  records  of  its  cows  the  past  year  have  been  good  ones, 
seldom  surpassed  in  other  stables.  The  farm  was  never 
in  a  more  productive  state,  and,  as  experience  has  amply 
demonstrated,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  institution ;  to 
some  extent  as  a  curative  agency,  but  more  particularly 
as  a  source  of  profit. 

During  the  past  year  the  superintendent  has  continued 
his  improvement  of  the  bog  land  in  the  southwesterly 
section  of  the  farm,  and  reclaimed  another  considerable 
piece  of  it.     The  efforts  of  a  few  more  years  will  suffice 
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to  complete  this  important  uiidertaking,  and  convert  a 
dismal  and  unsightly  morass  into  a  salubrious  and  attrac- 
tive meadow. 

With  the  exception  of  those  provided  for  the  Kent  and 
Bancroft  buildings,  the  warming  agencies  of  the  asylum 
need  early  attention.  Three  of  our  steam  boilers  can  be 
profitably  used  but  a  short  time  longer.  One  of  these  has 
been  in  continuous  service  for  twenty  years,  and  the  other 
two  for  twenty-three.  For  these,  new  ones  must  be  sub- 
stituted at  a  not  distant  da}',  and  at  an  expense  too  large 
to  be  borne  by  the  asylum  as  an  item  of  its  annual  repairs, 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  its  current  receipts. 

In  1855,  when  steam  heating  was  introduced  into  the 
asylum,  high  pressure  steam  was  universally  employed 
for  that  purpose.  Experience  has  since  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  low  pressure  steam  is  more  desirable 
by  far.  It  becomes,  therefore,  quite  important  that  when 
these  boilers  are  renewed,  a  change  from  high  to  low 
pressure  steam  be  adopted.  To  a  full  examination  of  this 
very  important  subject  we  respectfully  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Governor  and  Council  as  the  legally  consti- 
tuted board  of  visitors  of  the  asylum. 

The  debt  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  authorized  by  the 
legislature  for  the  erection  of  the  Bancroft  building  has 
been  reduced  to  fourteen.  The  semi-annual  payments  of 
interest  and  the  installments  of  principal  have  been 
promptly  met,  as  they  have  matured,  from  the  income  of 
the  permanent  funds.  Five  or  six  years  must,  however, 
elapse  before  this  indebtedness  is  fully  extinguished.  In 
the  meantime,  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars  must 
be  annually  taken  from  this  source  to  meet  the  maturing 
installments.  It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  those  most 
conversant  with  the  subject,  that  a  wise  policy  does  not 
sustain  the  devotion  of  any  portion  of  this  income  to  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  but  restricts  it  rather  to 
the  strictly  charitable  purposes  of  the  institution. 
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In  regard  to  the  Bancroft  building,  just  alluded  to,  we 
should  not  omit  to  say  that  experience  has  fully  sustained 
our  highest  anticipations  of  its  value.  It  has  extended 
the  circumference  of  the  asylum's  usefulness,  and  added 
in  a  very  important  degree  to  its  curative  agencies.  Its 
erection  was  an  early  move  to  provide  special  treatment 
for  an  important  class  of  patients  whose  wants  have  hereto- 
fore been  only  met  at  great  cost  or  not  at  all.  The  state  can 
congratulate  itself  upon  being  a  pioneer  in  this  direction, 
and  rejoice  in  the  commendations  which  the  most  intelli- 
gent alienists  and  friends  of  the  insane  express  upon 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  design  and  aims.  No  New 
Hampshire  woman  need  longer  go  out  of  the  state,  and,  at 
large  expense,  seek  the  special  treatment  she  may  require. 

But  the  erection  of  this  building  has  destroyed  the  for- 
mer balance  of  the  as^dum's  agencies.  This  can  only  be 
restored  by  similar  provisions  for  male  patients.  That 
the  want  of  these  will  lead  eventually  to  their  supply,  we 
confidently  hope  and  believe. 

A  sketch  of  the  asylum  was  prepared  last  year  for  the 
"  History  of  Merrimack  County,"  which  has  been  lately 
published.  As  this  presents  many  of  the  ^salient  points 
in  its  history,  from  the  early  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
public  provision  for  the  necessities  of  the  insane  of  New 
Hampshire,  some  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  present  time,  it 
has  been  appended  to  this  report  as  a  brief  resume  of  the 
asylum's  histor}'. 

"We  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  in  closing  this  report, 
that  never  before  since  its  opening  has  this  institution 
been  better  equipped  for  its  beneficent  Avork  than  it  now 
is;  that  never  before  have  the  demands  upon  it  been 
greater ;  that  never  before  have  more  satisfactory  results 
crowned  its  efforts ;  that  never  before  in  the  course  of  its 
entire  history  has  its  future  seemed  brighter  or  fraught, 
apparently,  with  greater  good  to  that  unfortunate  part  of 
our  people  which  it  was  instituted  to  benefit. 
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The  asylum's  greatest  benefactor  once  expressed  a  wisL 
that  he  might  be  able  so  to  bestow  his  estate  that  '•'■it 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  a  great  many  'persons  for  a 
great  luhile  to  come."  That  he  secured  the  end  he  sought, 
there  seems  reason  to  believe.  If  it  be  true  that  the  most 
important  work  which  a  generation  can  do  is  to  inaugu- 
rate agencies  which  will  be  active  for  good  throughout  the 
period  of  its  successors  and  perpetually,  then  surely  may 
the  founders  and  patrons  of  this  institution  reasonably 
indulge  a  hope  that  at  least  some  of  their  efforts  for  good 
have  been  crowned  with  success. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  B.  Twitchell, 
John  H.  George, 
Dexter  Richards, 
Carlton  P.  Frost, 
Emery  J.  Randall, 
Waterman  Smith, 
William  G.  Perry, 
William  H.  H.  Mason, 
Ellery  a.  Hibbard, 
Edward  Spalding, 
Jeremiah  F.  Hall, 
Joseph  B.  Walker, 

Trustees. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  April  15,  188G. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  superintendent  respectfully  submits  the  forty- 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  asylum  for  the  3'ear  ending 
March  31,  1886. 

The  year  commenced  with  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  patients,  —  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  women. 

The  number  admitted  during  the  year  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight,  —  seventy-eight  men  and  sixty 
women,  —  making  the  whole  number  during  the  year, 
four  hundred  and  sixty,  —  two  hundred  and  fifteen  men 
and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  women. 

The  number  discharged  in  the  year  was  one  hundred 
and  nine,  of  whom  sixty-two  were  men  and  forty-seven 
were  women. 

Thirty-four  persons  have  died,  —  sixteen  men  and 
eighteen  women. 

The  daily  average  through  the  year  has  been  322.19, 
the  highest  average  number  in  the  history  of  the  asylum. 
Of  this  number  139.82  were  males,  182.37  females. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  insane  admitted 
during  the  year,  twenty-four  had  the  suicidal  impulse,  — 
sixteen  men  and  eight  women ;  and  of  the  whole  number 
under  treatment  during  the  year,  seventy  belonged  to 
this  class.  Of  this  number,  none  accomplished  the  act ; 
but  one  suicide  occurred  during  the  year,  in  a  chronic 
demented  person,  allusion  to  which  is  made  in  speaking 
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of  mortality.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  cases 
admitted  during  the  year,  sixty-five  were  apparently  cur- 
able and  sixty-nine  ap[)arently  incurable.  Estimating  the 
recoveries  on  the  number  of  admissions  during  the  year, 
the  percentage  of  recoveries  is  31.15  per  cent. 

Of  the  number  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  thirty-eight  only  are  apparently  curable,  while  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  are  apparently  incurable.  These 
numbers  indicate,  as  usual,  the  tendency  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  chronic  cases. 

In  several  of  the  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  whole 
number  admitted  during  the  year,  four  appear  as  "  not 
insane."  All  of  these  were  self-committals,  three  being 
cases  of  the  morphia  habit  and  one  a  mild  case  of  nervous 
prostration.  Perhaps  nothing  bears  stronger  evidence  of 
the  improved  methods  of  hospital  treatment  and  the 
steadily  diminishing  popular  prejudice  against  institution 
life,  than  the  fact  that  every  year  witnesses  a  number  of 
such  commitments. 

MORTALITY. 

There  have  been  thirty-four  deaths  during  the  entire 
year.  These,  out  of  the  Avhole  numljer  of  patients  under 
treatment  during  the  year,  give  a  total  death  rate  of  7.3 
per  cent.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  house  has  been  excellent.  By  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  deaths  has  occurred  among  the  aged  and 
among  the  debilitated  sutferers  from  organic  brain  disease. 
As  usual,  many  cases  are  brought  to  the  asylum  in  a 
weakened  state,  after  home  treatment  has  failed,  and  in 
such  a  condition  as  will  scarceh'  admit  of  any  improve- 
ment. 

During  the  year  one  of  those  singular  and  unaccounta- 
ble deaths  from  suicide,  in  a  partially  demented  person, 
took  place.  The  patient,  a  woman  fifty-five  3^ears  of  age, 
who  had  been  an  inmate  here  for  ten  years,  and  one  of 
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the  most  persistently  liltliy  patients  in  the  house,  appar- 
ently in  a  state  of  partial  dementia,  suddenly  terminated 
her  life  by  suspension.  Such  eases  have  a  wonderful 
psychological  interest.  Unfortunately  the  motives  which 
lead  to  the  act  can  never  be  ascertained.  Possibly  a  sud- 
den ilash  of  intelligence,  an  unexpected  illumination  of 
consciousness  bringing  with  it  to  the  unfortunate  person 
a  gleam  of  all  that  has  been  lost  and  a  realization  of 
present  wretchedness,  causes  the  patient  to  terminate  life. 

During  the  past  year  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  occupy 
the  third  story  of  the  Bancroft  building.  Accordingly, 
the  walls  were  painted,  the  ceilings  tinted,  and  furniture, 
carpets,  and  curtain  fixtures  provided.  By  opening  this 
portion  of  the  building  we  have  gained  some  of  the 
pleasantest  rooms  in  the  institution,  and  have  very  materi- 
ally facilitated  the  proper  classification  of  the  quiet  and 
convalescent  class. 

Another  year's  experience  only  confirms  what  was  said 
in  the  last  report  concerning  the  success  of  this  building. 
The  departure  from  old  stereotyped  forms  of  asylum 
architecture,  the  diversified  arrangement  of  rooms,  the 
free  access  of  sunlight,  the  general  air  of  the  private 
house  and  the  home  that  everywhere  pervades  the  place, 
confirm  all  our  anticipations.  In  this  connection  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  original  plan  of  a  general  dining  room 
for  the  patients  of  this  building,  located  on  the  ground 
floor  and  at  a  convenient  point  leading  off  from  the  corri- 
dor, will  ever  be  very  desirable.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
present  arrangement  of  smaller  dining  rooms  on  each 
floor,  at  which  a  smaller  number  of  patients  with  their 
attendants  take  their  meals,  carries  out  much  more  satis- 
factorily the  idea  of  the  private  family  life  than  does  tlie 
larger  associate  dining  room. 

^Nluch  has  been  said  in  past  reports  of  the  moral  treat- 
ment of  insanity.  Certainly  no  other  form  of  treatment 
is  of  greater  importance  than  this.     It  often  accomplishes 
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what  medicine  alone  and  unaided  cannot  eifect.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  fully  realizing  all  its  possibilities 
is  the  expense  attendant  upon  it.  To  provide  suitable 
and  healthy  mental  diversion,  opportunities  for»  physical 
exercise  and  manual  labor  for  those  who  are  only  capable 
of  indulging  in  it  while  under  the  supervision  of  another 
individual ;  in  short,  to  individualize  as  much  as 
possible  the  treatment  of  insanity  occasions  increased 
expense.  An  asylum,  therefore,  which  undertakes  to 
provide  a  large  amount  of  individual  treatment,  to  recog- 
nize and  meet  the  wants  of  each  case,  must  be  provided 
with  a  large  corps  of  assistants  and  the  proper  facilities 
for  carrying  out  the  varied  demands  that  may  arise  in  the 
treatment  of  this  or  that  individual.  Hence  it  is  very 
natural  that  the  average  cost  per  patient,  in  an  asylum 
which  aims  at  curative  treatment,  should  be  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  an  institution  which  aims  at  little  else 
than  merely  boarding  the  patient.  This  is  a  fact  that  is 
not  always  appreciated  by  the  public. 

Every  measure,  therefore,  which  can  aid  in  procuring 
healthy  diversion  of  mind  and  body,  should  be  seized  upon, 
and,  of  course,  is  none  the  less  welcome,  because  it  may 
be  inexpensive.  During  the  past  year,  a  new  form  of  diver- 
sion, initiated,  I  believe,  by  Dr.  Draper  of  Brattleboro', 
has  been  adopted  here  with  pleasure  and  profit  to  all.  I 
refer  to  weekly  camping-out  parties  of  men.  A  day  thus 
spent  in  the  woods  at  some  convenient  spot,  with  all  the 
attendant  diversification  of  change  of  air  and  scene,  and 
the  necessarily  stimulated  appetite,  cannot  fail  to  be  a 
profitable  adjunct  to  treatment.  Several  of  these  parties 
were  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor,  Mr. 
Tandy,  who  certainly  deserves  much  praise  for  his  hearty 
CO  operation  in  the  scheme.  A  smaller  party,  consisting 
of  two  patients  with  two  attendants,  spent  a  week  at  York 
beach.  The  idea  of  change  of  air  and  scene  during  a 
portion  of  the  summer  months,  for  those  who  must  neces- 
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sarily  remaiu  under  a  limited  restriction  of  personal 
liberty,  is  an  excellent  one.  Institutions  which  have  the 
means  at  their  command  can  })rovide  summer  cottages  at 
a  distance  from  the  institution,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
English  asylums,  and  with  the  McLean  asylum  and  the 
Brattleboro'  as^-lum  in  this  country.  Daily  camping  parties 
for  men  are  a  -less  expensive  but  nevertheless  a  very 
desirable  way  of  accomplishing  the  same  thing. 

GENERAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  April,  1885, 
your  board  voted  to  place  a  low  pressure  boiler  in  the 
basement  of  the  Kent  building  and  heat  that  portion  by 
an  isolated  plant,  similar  to  the  Bancroft  building.  A 
large  smoke  flue,  sixteen  by  twenty-four  inches,  was 
built  in  the  walls  and  carried  out  upon  the  roof  to  the 
height  of  seven  feet.  A  horizontal  boiler  of  the  locomo- 
tive pattern,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  flues,  was  built 
by  James  Russell  &  Sons,  of  South  Boston,  and  set  in  the 
south  portion  of  the  basement  of  the  building ;  the  same 
was  connected  with  the  old  radiators,  which  had  been 
previously  supplied  by  steam  from  the  boiler  house.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  raise  all  these  radiators  to  the 
highest  possible  points  in  their  respective  air  chambers  in 
order  to  facilitate  proper  circulation  of  steam  and  condensed 
water  to  and  from  the  new  boiler.  This  necessitated  much 
additional  cutting  through  the  brick  walls  and  consequent 
masonry  attendant  thereon.  Advantage  was  also  taken 
of  the  necessary  clearing  out  of  the  air  chambers  to  sub- 
stitute new  Clogston  radiators  for  the  old  circulatory 
coils,  as  well  as  to  provide  indirect  radiators  for  every 
room  in  the  building.  A  bin  with  a  capacity  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  tons  of  coal  was  gained  by  enlarging  one 
of  the  unoccupied  basement  rooms,  and  a  convenient 
dumping  scuttle  was  constructed  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  above. 
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Inasmuch  as  previously  all  the  steam  for  heating  this 
building  was  conducted  through  a  long  and  somewhat 
circuitous  route  from  the  boiler  house  ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  Kent  building  stands  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  boiler 
house,  all  condensed  water  was  necessarily  lost,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  the  new  apparatus  will  prove 
vastly  moi'e  economical  than  the  former  method  of  heat- 
ing this  particular  portion  of  the  institution. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  April,  1885,  your  board  also 
advised  the  alteration  of  the  coal  shed  with  view  of  con- 
structing a  workshop  for  patients  in  some  portion  of  the 
building.  With  working  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Edward 
Dow  of  this  city,  the  entire  roof  and  sides  of  the  old  struct- 
ure were  removed,  and  a  new  roof  provided  with  dormer 
windows  was  built.  By  this  construction  an  entire  floor 
was  gained,  and  on  this  floor  a  light,  cheerful  workshop, 
thirty-two  by  forty-one  feet.  The  work  of  remodeling 
the  building  proved  somewhat  more  of  an  undertaking 
than  was  at  first  anticipated,  inasmuch  as  the  old  frame- 
work needed  much  additional  strengthening  by  necessary 
iron  work.  Consequently  cold  weather  prevented  the 
putting  in  of  proper  heating  apparatus.  During  the 
spring  this  will  be  supplied,  and  the  shop  will  be  ready 
for  use  another  fall.  Every  winter,  and  none  more  than 
the  last,  has  made  us  feel  the  need  of  just  such  a  place  as 
this  in  which  to  supplement  the  medicinal  and  general 
moral  treatment  initiated  in  other  parts  of  the  institution. 

During  the  month  of  October  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to*  build  a  brick  underground  tunnel  from  the  pump 
house  to  the  boiler  house,  thereby  covering  and  render- 
ing accessible  the  steam  and  water  pipes  between  these 
buildings.  The  size  of  the  institution  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  water  supply,  together  with  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  only  portion  of  steam  pipe  about  the  place  that 
was  not  readily  accessible,  and  that  it  had  been  laid  many 
years,  rendered  the  building  of  such  a  tunnel  somewhat 
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imperative.  The  arch  is  sixty  feet  long,  five  feet  high, 
and  four  feet  wide,  thus  giving  the  engineer  ample  room 
for  connecting  and  disconnecting  the  three  and  four  inch 
pipes  which  are  placed  there. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
trustees  to  the  desirability,  and  what  will  in  a  short  time 
undoubtedly  prove  the  necessity,  of  a  change  in  the  gen- 
eral heating  apparatus  of  the  boiler  house.  Three  of  the 
present  boilers  have  been  in  place  many  years.  Two  were 
purchased  in  the  summer  of  1863,  and  a  third  in  1866. 

The  oldest  of  these  have  been  repaired  many  times  and 
are  obviously  nearing  the  limit  of  their  greatest  useful- 
ness. Indeed  it  may  be  questionable  whether  it  would 
be  altogether  safe  to  run  them  many  years  longer  at  the 
pressure  required  in  the  coldest  weather  for  heating  and 
power.  A  renewal  of  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  of  these 
boilers  will  therefore  soon  become  a  necessity  for  safety 
as  well  as  comfort. 

Low  pressure  heating  is  unquestionably  more  econom- 
ical than  heating  by  high  pressure.  A  probable  less  con- 
sumption of  coal,  the  easy  return  of  condensed  water  to 
the  boiler,  the  diminished  strain  upon  all  the  piping  and 
heating  apparatus  of  the  entire  asylum  are  some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  low  pressure  over  the  high  pressure 
method  of  heating.  In  fact  nearly  all  large  public  build- 
ings are  at  the  present  time  warmed  on  the  low  pressure 
plan. 

It  seems  advisable,  then,  both  for  future  comfort  and 
economy,  that  when  a  change  is  made  it  should  be  a 
radical  one,  and  that,  instead  of  removing  one  boiler  at  a 
time  and  replacing  it  by  a  high  pressure  boiler,  we  should 
remove  all  the  oldest  boilers,  retaining  the  latest  and  largest 
one  for  power,  and  replace  those  removed  by  three  large 
low  pressure  boilers  of  suflicient  steaming  capacity  to 
warm  the  main  building  and  wings.  Such  a  change  is  a 
radical  one;  it  would  necessitate  the  lowering  of  the  boil- 
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ers  to  tlie  basement  of  the  present  building,  and  a  modifi- 
cation of  a  portion  of  the  piping  of  the  center  building 
and  wings.  The  expense  would  necessarily  be  somewhat 
large,  and  would  have  to  be  met  by  a  special  legislative 
appropriation.  Much  of  the  preparatory  piping  could  be 
undoubtedly  done  in  the  time  that  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  such  an  appropriation  could  be  granted;  and  by  a 
careful  and  judicious  alteration  of  the  apparatus  in  the 
Peaslee  wing  and  in  the  center  building  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  the  ultimate  cost  of  effecting  the  change 
would  be  materially  lessened.  I  recommend  this  matter, 
therefore,  for  your  serious  consideration. 

During  nearly  every  year,  the  necessity  arises  of  repair- 
ing and  repainting  some  one  w^ard  in  order  that  the  walls, 
floors,  and  furnishings  of  the  institution  may  not  deterio- 
rate through  age  and  wear.  During  the  winter  of  the  year 
just  coming  to  a  close,  ward  9  has  been  undergoing  re- 
pairs. New  floors,  mouldings,  and  trimmings  similar  to 
those  of  ward  6  have  been  substituted  for  the  old,  which 
were  growing  dingy  and  battered  from  long  use.  The 
ceiling  was  relathed,  plastered,  and  tinted,  new  furniture 
added,  and  the  walls  repainted. 

THE    FARM. 

During  the  past  summer  much  work  has  been  done  in 
reclaiming  the  low  ground  on  each  side  of  the  brook. 
Additional  stone  wall  to  the  length  of  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  has  been  laid,  and  considerable  grading  accom- 
plished. Provided  the  coming  year  be  a  favorable  one, 
much  can  be  done  toward  completing  this  work.  While 
finishing  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  this  region,  loam 
was  obtained  from  what  will  be  the  circular  driveway 
about  the  grounds,  and  consequently  quite  an  additional 
tract  was  made  ready  for  graveling. 

The  new  entrance  to  the  grounds  has  been  provided 
with  suitable  stone  posts  and  gates,  and  has  materially 
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improved  the  approach  to  the  buildings.  Much,  of  course, 
can  be  done  in  subsequent  3'ears  in  the  way  of  adornment 
by  the  additions  of  shrubbery  and  ornamental  trees. 

On  another  page,  the  report  of  tlie  farmer  gives  the 
amount  of  farm  products,  as  well  as  the  number  of  quarts 
of  milk  produced  during  the  year.  The  season  was  an 
unusually  cold  and  wet  one,  and  consequentl}^  a  very  full 
hay  crop  was  offset  by  a  somewhat  diminished  return 
from  the  garden.  Many  bushels  of  tomatoes  failed,  to 
ripen  on  the  vines ;  cucumbers  and  squashes  were  retarded 
in  their  development  for  this  reason. 
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Many,  both  in  and  out  of  the  asylum,  have  kindly  ren- 
dered assistance  at  various  entertainments.  The  superin- 
tendent takes  this]]opportunity  for  publicly  thanking  all 
who  have  so  generously  assisted.  There  have  been  in  all 
forty-two  evening  entertainments  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  Among  these,  we  are  especially  indebted  to  Rev. 
C.  B.  Crane,  D.  D.,  for  a  lecture  on  "Foreign  Travel"; 
to  Col.  Solon  A.  Carter,  who  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
"  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  Rebellion  "  ;  to  G.  W. 
Leitch,  for  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "  India  and  Ceylon  '" ; 
to  Henry  Stevens,  of  Boston,  for  music  ;  to  Miss  ]S"ellie 
White  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Dadmun  and  brother  for  assistance 
at  dramatic  entertainments,  and  to  Messrs.  Blanchette  and 
Matton  for  a  most  interesting  acrobatic  performance. 

The  proprietors  of  the  following  newspapers  have  gra- 
tuitiously  supplied  the  asylum  with  copies  of  their  issues : 
N.  H.  People  and  Patriot,  Daily  Monitor,  Independent 
Statesman,  Union  Democrat,  I^ashua  Gazette,  Morning- 
Star,  and  exchanges  from  the  Concord  press.  Mr.  John 
McClintock  has  likewise  kindly  continued  to  furnish  the 
weekly  exchanges  from  his  office.  Rand,  Avery  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  have  contributed  a  supply  of  cards  for  the 
printing  of  programmes  for  evening  entertainments. 
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During  the  past  year,  Mr.  William  Thompson,  who  has 
been  identified  with  the  institution  for  many  years  as 
mason,  was  obliged  to  give  up  work  on  account  of  serious 
illness.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  testify  here  to  his 
many  long  years  of  usefulness  to  the  hospital.  Much  of 
the  ditficult  work  in  ventilation  shafts  and  hot-air  flues, 
and  many  of  the  walls  of  the  later  buildings  have  been 
erected  under  his  supervision  and  by  his  own  hands,  and 
are  an  enduring  testimonial  of  honest  and  faithful  labor. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  staff  of  resident 
oflicers,  and  the  superintendent  wishes  to  express  his  re- 
cognition of  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  many  labo- 
rious duties  of  the  j^ear.  The  superintendent  wishes  to 
express  his  indebtedness  to  the  trustees  who  have  by  their 
judicious  advice  and  generous  support  contributed  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  hospital  year. 

C.  P.  BANCROFT. 
N.  H.  Asylum,  March  31,  1886. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


TABLE  I. 


Patients  in  hospital  April  1, 1885 

Cases  admitted  during  tlie  year 

Whole  number  of  cases  within  the  year 

Discharged  within  the  year 

Viz.,  as  recovered  from  first  attack 

as  recovered  from  other  tluin  first 

as  much  improved 

as  improved 

as  not  improved 

Deatlis 

Patients  remaining  April  1, 1886 

Number  of  different  persons  within  the  year 

"  "  "         admitted 

"  "  "         recovered 

Daily  average  number  of  patients 


Men. 


137 
78 

215 
63 
15 
13 
7 
10 
17 
16 

136 

•211 
76 
27 

139. 


Women. 


185 

60 

245 

47 

8 

7 

8 

7 

17 

18 

181 

243 

.58 

15 

182.37 


Total. 


322 
138 
460 
109 

23 

20 

15 

17 

34 

34 
317 
4.54 
134 

42 
.322.19 


TABLE  II. 

SJioicing  Result  in  all  under  Treatment  during  the  Year. 


Of  those  in  asy- 

Of those  admit- 

lum at  beginning 

ted  during  the 

Toiai  ootn 

of  the  j'car. 

year. 

classes. 

a 

^ 

c 

o 

c;i 

<v 

^ 

j; 

ei 

^ 

ci 

^ 

r^ 

O 

O 
H 

o 

O 

Eh 

» 
S 

o 

o 

Discharged,  recovered. . 

10 

8 

18 

18 

7 

25 

28 

15 

43 

"    much  improved 

3 

5 

8 

5 

2 

1 

8 

7 

15 

"                improved 

2 

5 

7 

8 

2 

10 

10 

7 

17 

"           unimproved 

13 

13 

26 

4 

4 

8 

17 

17 

34 

Died 

12 
22 

14 
36 

26 

58 

4 
19 

4 
12 

a? 

16 
41 

18 

48 

34 

Remaining,  improved. . . 

89 

Remaining,  unimproved 

96 

133 

229 

24 

29 

53 

120 

162 

282 

24 

TABLE  III: 

Admissions  and  Discharges  from  beginning. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Admitted 

Discharged 

"  recovered... 

"  improved... 

"  unimproved 
Died 


2,506 
2  .32.) 
"911 

m& 

474 
422 


2,3^4 
2,149 
866 
573 
404 
354 


4,890 
4,474 
1,777 
1,139 

878 
776 


TABLE  IV. 

Shoioing   the   Nmnher   and    Character   of  the   Recovery   in   those 
recovered  during  tlie  Year. 


Oases  in  which 

^  Cases  in  which 

recurrcncyisnot 

recurrencv  is 

Toiai  ooiu 

established. 

established. 

a 

o 

S 

cS 

^ 

cS 

^ 

n 

c3 

o 

O 
H 

17 

o 

s 

0 

O 

1    i 

o 

0 

From  first  attack 

10 

7 

1     10 

7 

17 

From  second  attack 

0 

1 

3 

4 

1     s 

3 

11 

From  third  attack 

1 

1 

1 

From  fourth  attack 

5 

1      4 

i 

5 

From  fifth  attack 

From  sixth  attack 

2 

i      1 

1 

From  seventh  attack  — 

2 

'      1 

1 

From  eighth  attack 

i 

1 

1 

From  ninth  attack 

1 

i 

1 

From  eighteenth  attack. 

1 

1 

1 

15 

9 

24 

13 

6 

19 

28 

15 

43 

25 

TABLE  y. 

Duration  of  Insanity  hefore  Admission   in  those  recovered  during 

the  Year. 


Less  than  one  month . ._. 

From  one  to  three  months  . 
From  three  to  four  months 
From  six  to  twelve  months 
More  than  one  year 


Men. 


Women, 


Total. 


23 
9 
4 


TABLE  YI. 

Shotcing  Numher  of  Admissions  to  this  Hospital  of  those  admitted 

this  Year. 


Adraittetl  the  tirst  time 

Admitted  the  second  time 

Admitted  tlie  third  time 

Admitted  the  fourtli  time 

Admitted  the  llftli  time 

Admitted  tlie  seventli  time... 
Admitted  tlie  eighteenth  time 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

55 

41 

96 

16 

13 

29 

4 

S 

1 

i) 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

1 

1 

60 


13S 


TABLE  YII. 

The  Kumher  of  the  Attach  in  those  admitted  during  the  Year. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Eighth  

Eighteenth 
Not  insane. 


Men. 

Women. 

61 

42 

12 

8 

3 

" 

78 

60 

Total. 


103 
20 
3 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
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TABLE  VIII. 

Duration  of  Insanity  in  those  admitted  during  the  Year. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Less  than  one  month 

From  one  to  three  months 

From  three  to  six  months 

From  six  to  nine  montlis 

From  nine  to  twelve  months 

From  twelve  to  eighteen  months  ... 
From  eighteen  months  to  two  years 

From  two  to  three  years 

From  three  to  four  years 

From  live  to  ten  years 

From  ten  to  fifteen  years 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  years 

From  twenty  to  thirty  years 

From  thirty"to  forty  years 

From  fortj'  to  fifty  years 

Over  sixty  j-ears 

Not  insane 


78 


60 


138 


TABLE   IX. 

Ages  of  those  admitted  during  the  Year. 


1.5  to  '20  years 
■20  to  25  years 
25  to  30  years 
30  to  35  years 
35  to  40  years 
40  to  45  years 
45  to  50  years 
.50  to  60  years 
60  to  70  years 
70  to  80  years 
80  to  90  years 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


138 
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TABLE   X. 

Form  of  Disease  in  Patients  admitted  daring  the  Year. 


Mania  acute 

Mania  sub-acute  

Mania  chronic 

Mania  recurrent 

Mania  senile 

Mania  circulatory 

Mania  puerperal". 

Melancholia  acute 

Melancholia  sub-acute 
Melancholia  chronic  .. 
Melancholia  recurrent 

Dementia  chronic 

Dementia  senile 

Structural  disease 

Alcoholism 

Epilepsy 

Paresis 

Typho-mania 

Chronic  insanity 

Imbecility 

Delirium  tremens 

Kot  insane 


]\ren. 


Women 


60 


Total. 


15 

•28 

15 

9 

3 

4 

1 

9 

5 

2 

1 

16 

4 

5 


138 


TABLE   XL 

Complications   in  those  admitted  during  the  Year. 


Hereditary  predisposition. 

Intemperance 

Suicidal  tendency 

Homicidal  tendency 

Opium  habit 

Epilepsy 

Puerperal 

Syphilis 

Leucorrhoea 

Varicose  veins 

Phthisis 

Malaria 

Rheumatism 

Uterine  diseases 

Bright's  disease 

Purulent  ophthalmia 

Incontinence 

Hernia 

Insolation 


Men. 


25 


Women. 


Total. 


TABLE   XII. 

Showing    Number    witJi     Suicidal    Propensity    tinder     Treatment 
during  the  Year. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Of  those  in  hospital  at  heginning  of  the  year 

21 

16 

25 

8 

46 
04 

37 

33 

70 

TABLE    XIII. 

Civil  Condition  of  those  admitted  during  the  Year. 


Single.... 
Married.. 
Widows  . 
Widower; 
Divorced 


Men. 


Women. 


60 


Total. 


1.38 
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TABLE  XIV. 

Occupations  of  those  admitted  during  the  Year. 


Men.       Women. 


Total. 


Farmers 

Household  occupations 

Laborers 

Mill  operatives 

Machinists 

Shoenuikers  

Students 

Physicians 

Merchants 

Lawyer 

Blacksmith 

Hostler 

Silver-plater 

Cameo-cutter 

Moulder 

Engineer 

Chemist 

Nurse 

Painter 

Clerk 

Railroad  conductor 

Marble-cutter 

Clergj-nian 

Music  teacher 

School  teacher 

Dressmaker 

Cooper  

Sea  captain 

Tanner  

Dentist 

Traveling  agent 

Land  agent 

None 


1.38 
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TABLE  XV. 

Nativity  of  those  admitted  during  the  Year. 


Men.       Women. 


Total. 


New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts  .. 

Vermont  

Connecticut 

Maine 

New  York 

Rhode  Island  — 
Pennsylvania . . . 
North  Carolina. . 

Ireland 

England 

Germany 

Sweden." 

Canada 

South  America.. 


60 


13S 


TABLE  XVI. 

Residence  of  those  admitted  during  the  Year. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Hillsborough  county 
Merrimack  " 

Cheshire  " 

Rockingliam        " 
Grafton 

Strafford  " 

Sullivan  " 

Belknap  " 

Coos  " 

Carroll  " 

Massachusetts 

Vermont 

Maine  

New  York 

Connecticut 

Canada 


138 
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TABLE  XVII. 

By  icliat  autliority  committed. 


Men.       Women. 


Total. 


By  friends 

By  towns 

By  counties  ... 

By  convts 

Self  connnitted 


47 

49 

iX! 

17 

(5 

'23 

4 

3 

7 

(J 

(> 

4 

2 

G 

78 

60 

138 

TABLE   XVIII. 

By  ichom   siipportrd. 


Men.       Women. 


Total. 


By  self  or  friends 
By  town  or  city.. 

By  county 

By  state  ." 


102 

20 


TABLE   XIX. 

Deaths  in  the  Year,  and  their  Causes. 


Structural  disease  of  brain 

Paresis 

Exhaustion  from  chronic  melancholia 
Exhaustion  from  acute  melancholia... 

Exhaustion  trom  chronic  mania 

Exhaustion  from  chronic  dementia — 

Exhaustion  from  senile  dementia 

Exhaustion  from  epileptic  mania 

Exhaustion  trom  ovarian  cyst 

Exhaustion  from  diarrhoea 

Exhaustion  from  dj-sentery 

Cerebral  apoplexj'' 

Acute  gastritis 

Ty  pho-man  ia 

Capillary  bronchitis 

Marasmus 

Pneumonia 

Chronic  meningitis 

Suicide  (hanging) 

Old  age 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


34 


32 


TABLE   XX. 

Affes  at   Time  of  Death. 


Men.       Women. 

Total. 

1 

2                 3 
2                  4 
4                  -^ 

1 

5 

6 

4 
2 

1 

3 
3 
2 

7 
5 

3 

16 

18 

34 

TABLE   XXI. 

Affes  of  those  remaining  in  the  Hospital  at  the  end  of  the  Year. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

25 
36 
32 
19 
18 
5 
1 

16 
37 
47 
35 
26 
17 
3 

41 

30  to  40             "            

73 

40  to  50             "            

79 

50  to  60              "            

54 

60  to  70              "            

44 

70  to  80             "            

02 

Over  80            " 

4 

136 

181 

317 

TABLE   XXII. 

Duration  of  Disease  in  those  remaining. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

T^ess  than  3  months 

5 
5 
4 

6 

3 

6 

15 

31 

11 

11 

8 

5 

G 

4 

14 

4 

2 

8 

12 

3 

13 

17 

41 

23 

14 

10 
(3 

17 
1 

9 

From    3  to    6    "        ..., 

12 
IS 

5 
19 
32 
72 
34 
25 
11 
12 
16 
10 
31 

3 

From  1'2  to  18    "        

From    5  to  10      "      

From  15  to  20      "      

Fi'om  20  to  25      "      

From  25  to  30      "       

From  30  to  40      "      

136 

181 

317 

TABLE  XXIII. 

Prospects  of  Recovery  in  those  Patients  admitted  during  the  Year. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Curable  (apparently) 

42 

34 

2 

23 

35 

2 

65 

69 

Not  Insane 

4 

78 

CO 

138 

TABLE  XXIV. 

Prospects  of  those  remaining  at  the  end  uf  the  Year. 


Men.        Women.      Total. 


Curable  (apparently) . . 
Incurable  (apparently) 
Not  insane '. . 


19 
115 


19 

161 

1 

181 


38 

276 

3 

317 


34 


TABLE  XXY 


Statistics  of  Admissio)is,  Discharges,  and  Deaths,  from  the  opening 
of  the  Asi/lum. 


1843 
1844 
1845 
184() 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1S62 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
187-2 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
i877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


76 

104 

88 

98 

89 

92 

81 

103 

88 

107 

132 

141 

95 

85 

97 

76 

98 

85 

106 

86 

101 

105 

107 

104 

117 

118 

95 

130 

135 

152 

194 

140 

120 

140 

119 

114 

73 

111 

134 

104 

133 

141 

138 

138 


c;^ 


o 

2  «  • 

rs 

p^ 

> 

STT  a 

> 

5J 
> 
O 

0 

c  c  2 

0 
o 

01 

6 

5 

^»2 

83 
76 
90 
98 
106 
107 
123 
91 
96 
81 

85 
83 
94 
U 
85 
i)2 
102 
91 
107 
129 
93 
114 
163 
123 
172 
137 
140 
122 
118 
118 
81 
94 
117 
121 
123 
127 
122 
143 


12 

10 

6 

1 

37 

20 

19 

5 

37 

17 

22 

6 

26 

23 

16 

11 

38 

17 

23 

9 

29 

20 

26 

8 

36 

15 

11 

14 

45 

18 

20 

7 

45 

25 

16 

12 

66 

13 

16 

11 

65 

25 

11 

8 

63 

24 

22 

14 

50 

20 

9 

12 

m 

13 

7 

10 

47 

15 

7 

12 

34 

20 

5 

18 

31 

22 

18 

14 

38 

16 

12 

17 

34 

34 

10 

16 

42 

32 

7 

13 

30 

32 

17 

16 

36 

16 

17 

23 

42 

23 

14 

22 

26 

28 

16 

21 

39 

24 

27 

17 

51 

39 

18 

21 

42 

20 

9 

22 

37 

34 

20 

23 

65 

37 

29 

32 

55 

31 

16 

21 

61 

51 

27 

33 

42 

44 

27 

22 

53 

37 

30 

20 

35 

34 

27 

26 

36 

38 

27 

17 

35 

36 

30 

17 

27 

23 

8 

23 

28 

27 

oo 

17 

33 

39 

23 

22 

38 

26 

27 

30 

41 

23 

34 

25 

IS 

41 

44 

24 

30 

20 

36 

36 

43 

30 

34 

34 

eS  «  tr  ^" 
o  ci  -  ^. 


Men.  Women 


76 
151 
158 
174 
187 
192 
190 
217 
215 
2-24 
250 
284 
246 
250 
251 
246 
267 
267 
2i)0 
2^2 
289 
309 
324 
327 
353 
364 
330 
307 
388 
377 
448 
416 
401 
401 
398 
394 
349 
379 
419 
406 
418 
4;i6 
447 
460 


47 
70 
76 
98 
100 
109 
114 
127 
117 

lis 

143 
161 
155 
154 
170 
169 
182 
184 
196 
188 
204 
217 
223 
236 
246 
235 
237 
253 
225 
254 
276 
281 
261 
279 
280 
276 
268 
2&5 
302 
285 
295 
309 
322 
317 


94 
90 
88.7 
87.4 
99.4 
102.5 
106.3 
119.3 
118.5 
113.7 
123.1 
119.8 
109.36 
127.8 
140.4 
136.6 
121.4 
124.2 
128.9 
126.3 
127.4 
133.3 
131 
120.3 
124.3 
128.3 
139.82 


88 
100 
105.7 
105.9 
107.4 
115.9 
122.6 
122.6 
121.27 
129.9 
125.9 
123.44 
125.19 
139.5 
127.5 
138.1 
139.1 
1.50.3 
143.8 
14;3.S 
147.6 
158.6 
1.59.1 
164.1 
169.5 
181.9 
1^2.37 


Total. 


182 

190 

191.4 

193.3 

206.8 

218.4 

228.9 

241.9 

239.77 

243.6 

249 

242.82 

234..55 

267.3 

267.9 

274.7 

260.5 

274.5 

272.7 

270.1 

275 

291.9 

290.1 

284.4 

293.8 

310.2 

322.19 


FORTY-FOURTH 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


To   the  T)'ustecs    of  the   New  HamiisMre   Asylum  for   the 
Insane  : 

The  following  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1886,  is  respectfully 
submitted  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  April  1,  1885      .         .         .         $1,058.55 
for  board  of  private  patients       .         .         54,567.14 
board   of   jiatients   supported   by 

towns 4,473.17 

board   of   patients   supported   by 

counties    ....".  7,079.09 

from  state  treasurer  for  board  of  crimi- 
nal insane       ....  3,233.92 
state     treasurer      for     indigent 

patients  .        .         .  ^     .  6,000.00 

state   treasurer   for   increase   of 

library 100.00 

J.   B.   Walker,  financial  agent, 

for  aid  to  indigent  patients,  etc.         10,000.00 
for  stock  and  other  articles  sold  2,156.20 

$88,668.07 
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EXPENDITURES. 

For  meats $7,560.82 

flour     .         .         .         .         •         .         .  2,113.30 

butter  and  cheese  ....  2,853.01 

sugar  and  molasses       ....  2,212.24 

fish 1,567.16 

coftee  and  tea 1,100.74 

potatoes,  other  vegetables,  and  fruits    .  2,070.60 

all  other  articles  in  supply  of  table        .  1,973.87 

furniture  and  house  furnishing  goods  .  5,027.16 

clothing  and  articles  for  patients,  and 

refunded 3,106.72 

fuel  and  lights 11,079.55 

medical  and  surgical  supplies        .         .  776.06 

services  rendered  in  board  and  care  of 

patients 20,989.72 

repairs,  renewals,  and  permanent  im- 
provements on  buildings  and  prem- 
ises   12,689.06 

provender 1,585.72 

farming  operations,  including  animals 
purchased,  utensils,  farm  tools  and 
carriages,  labor  on  farm,  garden, 
grounds,  and  outside  work        .         .,  6,249.74 

additions  to  library,  stationery,  print- 
ing, etc.     .         /      .         .         .         .  490.69 
postage,  telegraph,    exj^ress,    etc.         .  500.18 
traveling  expenses  of  trustees       .         .  180.40 
public  exercises,  including  Sunday  ser- 
vices,  week   day   exercises,  and    all 
means  to  interest  and  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  patients     ....  840.14 
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For  miscellaneous  unclassified  items    .         .  $157.37 


"Whole  amount  expended 

185,124.25 

Balance  carried  to  new  account 

3,543.82 

$88,668.07 

J.  P.  BANCROFT, 

Treasurer. 

Concord,  April  1,  1886. 

I  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  accounts  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  Xew  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 1886,  and  find 
them  clearl}^  and  accurately  kept.  All  money  received  is 
accounted  for,  and  every  item  of  expense  sustained  by  a 
proper  voucher. 

EDWARD   SPALDING,  Auditor. 

Concord,  April  9,  1886. 


TWENTIETH   ANNUAL 

REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  AGENT. 


To   the   Trustees  of  the   New   Hampshire  Asylum  for   the 
Insane  : 

The  Financial  Agent  respectfully  presents  his  report  of 
his  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  asylum  financial 
year  ending  March  31,  1886,  and  of  the  amounts  and 
investments  of  the  several  funds  in  his  custody : 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  April  1,  1885         .         .         .        |2,945.19 
received  for  7  shares  Railroad  National 

Bank  stock 700.00 

received  for  legacy  of  Mrs.  Rhoda  C. 

Piper    ....  100.00 

legacy  of  Betsey  S.  Smith  500.00 

interest  and  dividends 
from  April  1,  1885,  to 
April  1,  1886        .         .         15,007.71 

$19,252.90 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Cash  paid  J.  P.  Bancroft,  treasurer,  appro- 
priation   to   indigent    patients, 

etc $10,000.00 

for  insurance       ....  905.99 

interest  on  loan  at  I^ew  Hamp- 
shire Savings  Bank  .         .  784,44 
principal  in  part  of  said  loan       .           3,000.00 
10  shares   l^ational  State   Bank 

stock 1,197.50 

annuity  of  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Wilson, 
salary  of  financial  agent,  wood 
cut  of  asylum,  and  sundry 
small  expenses  .         .         .  1,071.30 

Balance  carried  to  new  account  .         .         .  2,293.67 


$19,252.90 


The  following  statement  presents  the  amounts  of  the 
several  permanent  funds,  at  their  par  value,  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  1886,  and  the  manner  of  their  investment: 

ADAMS    FUND. 

(Gift  of  Isaac  Adams,  of  Sandwich.) 

10  shares  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 

Railroad  stock $1,000.00 

2  United  States  bonds        .         .         .         .  '  600.00 


$1,600.00 

BURROUGHS    FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Rev.  Charles  Burroughs,  D.D.,  of  Portsmouth.) 
1  St.  Louis  County  bond      ....         $1,000.00 
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CHANDLER    FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Abiel  Chandler,  of  Walpole.) 

25  shares    Portland,    Saco   &   Portsmonth 

Railroad  stock $2,500.00 

37  shares  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  stock  .  3,700.00 
100  shares  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

Railroad  stock 10,000.00 

10  shares  Michigan  Central  Railroad  stock  1,000.00 
10  shares  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 

Railroad  stock      .         .    ^     .         .         .  1,000.00 

3  shares  National  State  Bank  stock           .  300.00 

2  Chicago  Water  Loan  bonds  .         .         .  2,000.00 

3  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  .         .  3,000.00 

1  Concord  bond       .         .     ■    .         .         .  500.00 

2  Michigan  Central  Railroad  bonds  .  2,000.00 

1  New  Hampshire  registered  bond  .         .  200.00 

2  Iowa  Loan  and  Trust  Company  bonds  600.00 
2  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 

bonds   .         .     ^  .         .         .'        .         .  2,000.00 

1  Chicago    &    North    Western    Railroad 

bond 1,000.00 


$29,800.00 


CONANT    FUND. 


|Gift  of  John  Conant,  of  Jafl-rey.) 

4  Iowa  Loan  and  Trust  Company  bonds      .  $4,000.00 

1  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  bond       .         .  1,000.00 
3  shares  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  stock      .  300.00 

2  shares  Boston  &  Providence  Railroad  stock  200.00 
1  share  Boston  Exchange  Company  stock   .  500.00 

$6,000.00 
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FISK    FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Catherine  Fisk,  of  Keene.) 

This  fund  is  held  in  trust  hy  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  amounted,  June  1, 
1885,  to    . $23,476.71 


KENT    FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Moody  Kent,  of  Pittsfield.) 

14  Maine  bonds $7,000.00 

5  Eastern  Raih-oad  bonds  ....  5,000.00 
13  Michigan  Central  Railroad  bonds  .         .  13,000.00 

8  Chicago  (River  Improvement)  bonds         .  8,000.00 

9  Burlington    &   Missouri   River   Railroad 

bonds 9,000.00 

19  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 

bonds 19,000.00 

1  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  bond  1,000.00 

6  Cleveland  bonds 6,000.00 

17  Concord  bonds 17,000.00 

3  Minneapolis  bonds 3,000.00 

3  United  States  bonds          ....  1,200.00 

7  Philadelphia,   Wilmington    &    Baltimore 

Railroad  bonds 7,000.00 

10  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad  bonds     .         .  10,000.00 

5  St.  Louis  bonds 5,000.00 

50  shares  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 

Railroad  stock 5,000.00 

32  shares  Northern  Railroad  stock       .         .  3,200.00 

100  shares  Michigan  Central  Railroad  stock  10,000.00 

2  shares  Boston  &  Providence  Railroad  stock  200.00 
50  shares  Union  Pacific  Railroad  stock  .  5,000.00 
50  shares  Fitchburg  National  Bank  stock    .  5,000.00 
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47  shares  State  IN'ational  Bank  stock   .         .         $4,700.00 
7  shares  Raih^oad  jS'ational  Bank  stock        .  700.00 

10  shares  Boston  Exchange  Company  stock  5,000.00 

$150,000.00 

KIMBALL    FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Jacob  Kimball,  of  Hampstead.) 

The  Kimball  fund  is  held  in  trust  by  the 
state,  and  the  interest  is  annually  paid  to 
the  asylum $6,753.49 

PENHALLOW    FUND. 

(Legacy  of  H.  Louise  Penhallow,  of  Portsmouth.) 
1  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad  bond        .         .         $1,000.00 

RICE    FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Arabella  Rice,  of  Portsmouth.) 

10  Manchester  bonds $10,000.00 

1  United  States  registered  bond  .         .         .  5,000.00 

5  St.  Louis  bonds 5,000.00 


$20,000.00 

RUMFORD    FUND. 

(Legac}^  of  the  Countess  of  Rumford,  of  Concord.) 

5  Philadelphia,   Wilmington   &   Baltimore 

Railroad  bonds $5,000.00 

5    Burlington    &   Missouri   River   Railroad 

bonds 5.000.00 
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30  shares  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago 

Raih-oad  stock 13,000.00 

20  shares  Boston    &   Providence   Raih'oad 

stock 2,000.00 


$15,000.00 

SHERMAN    FUND, 

(Legacy  of  Mrs.  Fanny  S.  Sherman,  of  Exeter.) 

3  St.  Louis  bonds $3,000.00 

1  St.  Louis  county  bond       ....  1,000.00 

1  Boston  &  Lowell  Raih-oad  bond         .         .  1,000.00 


15,000.00 

SPALDING    FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Isaac  Spalding,  of  j^ashua.) 
10  Cleveland  bonds $10,000.00 

CONTINGENT    FUND. 

This  is  not  a  permanent  fund,  but  varies  in 
amount  from  year  to  year,  and  is  depos- 
ited in  the  l^ew  Hampshire  Savings  Bank 
in  Concord.  It  amounted  on  tlie  lirst  day 
of  January,  1886,  to  ....         $1,102.84 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  names  and  amounts 
of  the  aforesaid  funds  of  the  asylum,  viz.:  — 


Adams  Fund 
Burroughs  Fund 
Chandler  Fund    . 
Conant  Fund 
Fisk  Fund,  June  1,  1885 


e$l,600.00 
1,000.00 

29,800.00 
6,000.00 

23,476.71 
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Kent  Fund  . 
Kimball  Fund 
Penballow  Fund 
Rice  Fund  . 
Eumford  Fund    . 
Sherman  Fund     . 
Spalding  Fund    . 
Contino^ent  Fund 


$150,000.00 

6,753.49 

1,000.00 

20,000.00 

15,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

1,102.84 

$270,733.04 


Two  legacies  have  been  received  by  the  asylum  since 
my  last  report.  The  first  Avas  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Rhoda  C.  Piper,  of  Hanover. 
The  second  was  of  five  hundred  dollars,  from  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Betsey  S.  Smith,  of  Xew  Ipswich. 

I  would  suggest,  for  your  consideration,  an  alteration 
of  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  By-Laws,  by  striking  out 
the  word  "thousand"  in  the  first  line,  and  substituting 
therefor  the  word  "hundred,"  so  that  the  section  may  read 
as  follows,  viz:  — 

"Sect.  21.  All  funds  aiuouuting  to  one  hundred  dollars  and 
upwards,  which  have  heretofore  been,  or  which  may  hereafter  be, 
given  to  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  shall,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  donors,  be  entered  upon  the  books  of  the 
financial  agent  as  permanent  funds,  with  the  surnames  of  the  donors 
attached  to  each,  and  be  forever  kept  intact.  The  income  of  each 
shall  be  expended  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  it  was  given,  or,  in  the  absence  of  conditions,  in 
such  manner  a.s  the  trustees  shall  deem  to  be  for  the  highest  interest 
of  the  asylum  and  its  patients." 

The  insurance  upon  the  asylum  buildings  is  distributed 
as  follows,  viz. :  — 


On  center  buildings  and  chapel 
Kent  building- 
addition  to  Peaslee  building 


$50,000.00 

10,000.00 

6,000.00 
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On  Bancroft  building  ...                  .  .$10,000.00 

furniture 5,400.00 

coal  house  and  coal         ....  2,500.00 
barn  and  contents  .....  5,200.00 
boiler  house,  engine,  granary,  and  eon- 
tents  6,000.00 

laundry  .         .' 3,000.00 

horses  and  carriages        ....  1,000.00 


1199.100.00 


Many  of  the  insurance  policies  now  held  by  the  asylum 
are  less  strong  than  the  corresponding  ones  held  a  year 
ago.  They  are  believed,  however,  to  be  reliable,  and  are 
the  best  which  could  be  procured  at  the  time  they  were 
taken.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  financial  agent  that  as 
soon  as  the  payment  of  the  present  debt  of  the  asylum 
will  allow  of  it,  an  insurance  fund  should  be  created;  and 
that,  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  the  asylum  should 
assume  the  insurance  of  its  property. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  WALKER, 

Finaimal  Ageut. 


This  certifies  that  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
accounts  of  the  financial  agent  of  the  iSTew  Hampshire 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1886,  and  find  them  clearly  and  accurately  kept.  All 
money  received  is  accounted  for,  and  all  expenditures 
sustained  by  proper  vouchers.  I  have  examined  the  cer- 
tificates of  stocks  and  bonds  belonging  to  the  institution, 
deposited  in  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
and  find  the  list  correct. 

E.  SPALDING,  Auditor. 

Concord,  April  9,  1886. 
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Products  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  at  Market  Value,  for  the 

Year  1885. 


Onions    . 

84  bushels, 

(S  $  -85 

$71.40 

Peas 

83 

.80 

66.40 

Shell-beans 

8 

1.00 

8.00 

Beets  for  table 

150         " 

.50 

75.00 

Beets  for  cattle 

18  tons, 

6.00 

108.00 

Parsnips 

25  bushels. 

.50 

12.50 

Tomatoes 

57         " 

1.00 

57.00 

Cucumbers 

55         " 

.70 

38.50 

Sweet  corn 

50         " 

1.10 

55.00 

Celery     . 

50  heads, 

.10 

5.00 

Asparagus 

225  bunches. 

.10 

22.50 

Cabbage 

240  heads, 

.10 

24.00 

Potatoes 

1,025  bushels, 

.60 

615.00 

Oats 

105 

.50 

52.50 

Hay 

90  tons, 

18.00 

1,620.00 

Corn  fodder    . 

50     " 

7.00 

350.00 

Oat  straw 

6     " 

12.00 

72.00 

Squash    . 

3     " 

20.00 

60.00 

Turnips  . 

65  bushels, 

.60 

39.00 

Pork  for  use    . 

6,445  pounds, 

.06 

386.70 

Pigs  sold 

77 

2.50 

192.50 

Pork  sold 

7,862      " 

.06 

471.72 

Calves  sold 

22 

44.00 

Milk  produced 

76,285  quarts, 

.05 

3,814.25 

Eadishes 

120  bunches, 

.10 

12.00 

Lettuce    . 

84  dozen, 

.40 

33.60 

Total    . 

$8,305.57 

Amount   of  Milk    Produced  for   the    Year   heginning   April   1,    1885. 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

NoTember ., 
December .. 
January  — 
February . . . 
March 


10!^ 
UK 


Rs'd.  — liaised. 


25 

2C 

9K 

2K 

m 

D. 

8Ji 

D. 

7 

Wi 

6% 

13U 

iH 

s% 

5 

-'/, 

3K 

7 

S. 

9 

S. 

6>i 

s. 

3>4 

s. 

D. 

Rs'd 
Rs'd  Rs'd 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

ss 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

Rs'd 

Rs'd 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

RsM 

Rs'd 

12K 

11« 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

Rs'd 

Rs'd 

ny. 

UK 



B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

Rs'd 

Rs'd 

mi 

9X 

11« 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

Rs'd 

Rs'd 

W/i 

lOK 

lOK 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

Rs'd 

Rs'd 

61/, 

6)i 

8K 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

Rs'd 

9 

5K 

6.'i 

7 

UK 

9 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

Rs'd 

m 

7 

7X 

6JS 

10 

7 

9 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

8 

8 

9K 

lOJi 

7!4 

10% 

7 

10 

UK 

19 

B. 

B. 

8« 

1!4 

7K 

S 

6 

lOJJ 

iH 

9K 

lOK 

15K 

B. 

B. 

^H 

a 

6 

D. 

2 

9K 

2 

8« 

9K 

U 

B. 

B. 

<■'% 

7 

■:'A 

D. 

D. 

10 

D. 

8H 

SH 

UH 

lOK 

lOK 

B.  —  Bought. 


Daily  average  for  year  ending  Marcli  31 ,  ISSfi 209  quarts. 

Amount  produced  during  tlie  year 70,285  quarts,  at  $.05,  —  $3,814.5 


195 

199K 

192K 

209« 

219 


206H 
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Articles    Made    in    Sevang    Boom    for    the     Year    ending 
March  31,  1886. 


Sheets 

348 

Pillow  slips  . 

391 

Table  covers 

39 

Towels 

427 

Napkins 

72 

Pillow  ticks 

55 

Quilted  blankets  . 

10 

Comfortables 

29 

Quilts 

4 

Mattresses    . 

7 

Straw  ticks  . 

12 

Bed  spreads 

24 

Curtains 

133 

Stand  cloths 

45 

Lounges  upholstered    . 

7. 

Chairs  upholstered 

14 

Chairs  reseated     . 

29 

Carpets  made 

19 

Rugs  hemmed 

20 

Hassocks 

5 

Horse  blankets 

3 

Dresses  made 

163 

Skirts  made 

20 

Drawers 

10 

Chemises 

3 

Aprons 

9 

Shirts 

47 

Coat 

1 

Combination  suits  for  men 

10 

Newmarket 

1 

Days'  work  on  evergreen 

15 

Mittens 

4 

Miscellaneous  mending,  etc. 

1 

72  days. 

APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX. 


DIRECTIONS   CONCERNING  ADMISSION. 

Those  wishing  the  admission  of  a  person  to  the  asykim 
should  make  application  to  the  superintendent  previously 
to  bringing  the  patient,  unless  the  urgency  of  the  case 
precludes  it. 

On  application,  full  information  as  to  terms,  conditions, 
etc.,  and  the  necessary  papers,  will  be  furnished 

With  the  application,  a  brief  statement  of  the  case 
should  be  given. 

Some  person  should  accompany  the  patient,  who  can 
give  a  correct  history  of  the  case,  if  possible. 

On  no  account  should  deception  be  practiced.  The 
necessity  of  this  step  and  the  arrangements  having  first 
been  settled,  the  patient  should  be  honestly  informed  of 
what  is  to  take  place. 

When  possible,  it  is  better  that  patients  should  arrive 
in  day  trains. 

Patients  should  not  bring  valuable  property,  when  com- 
mitted, and  the  asylum  cannot  become  responsible  for  its 
keeping.  Such  articles  should  be  left  at  home,  unless  the 
patient  is  fully  responsible  for  its  care. 

The  parties  committing  a  patient,  whether  private 
individuals  or  town  officers,  are  required  to  give  a  bond 
for  the  payment  of  expenses,  in  the  annexed  form,  signed 
by  two  responsible  persons.  The  certificates  of  physicians 
should  be  filled  and  signed  in  all  cases,  except  those  com- 
mitted by  courts,  and  be  written  in  the  annexed  form. 
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FORM   OF  BOND. 

In  consideration  of  the  admission  of  ,  of 

the  town  of  ,  in  the  county  ol 

and  state  of  ,  as  a  boarder  at  the  'New  Hamp- 

shire Asylum  for  the  Insane,  in  the  city  of  Concord,  we, 
,  of  the  town  of  ,  in  the  county 

of  and  state  of  ,  and  , 

of  the  town  of  ,  in  the  county  of 

and  state  of  ,  jointly  and  severally  promise 

and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  New  Hampshire  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  to  pay  its  treasurer  dollars 

and  cents  per  week,  or  such  other  rate  as  may 

from  time  to  time  be  established  by  said  asylum  therefor, 
while  he  shall  remain  at  said  asylum ;  together  with 
such  extra  charge  as  may  be  occasioned  by 
requiring  more  than  the  ordinary  care  and  attention ;  to 
pay  any  reasonable  charge  for  actual  damage  done  by 
to  buildings  or  furnishings  ;  to  assist  in  re- 
turning to  said  asylum  in  case  of  elopement ; 
to  remove  from  said  asylum,  when  required 
to  do  so  by  the  superintendent ;  to  pay  funeral  charges 
in  case  of  death ;  and  not  to  hold  said  asylum  responsible 
for  any  money,  jewelry,  watches,  or  other  valuables  in 

possession  on  admission,  or  given  to 
afterwards. 

Payments  to  be  made  quarterly,  and  interest  on  all  sums 
not  paid  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

Witness  our  hands,  this         day  of  ,  188     . 

Attest:  Principal,     [l.  s.] 

Surety.         [l.  s.] 

NOTE.  —  Those  committing  patients  are  requested  to  notice  the  condition  in 
regard  to  money,  jewelry,  etc. 
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FORM   OF   PETITIOiT. 

[To  be  filled  and  signed  by  those  desiring  aid  from  the  state  appropriation, 
to  be  sent  to  the  superintendent.] 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Hamj)- 
shire  : 

Respectfully  represents   that  ,  an  insane 

person,  resident  of  in  this  state,  is  without 

sufficient  property  or  relatives  legally  liable  for 
support  at  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 
Wlierefore  the  undersigned  prays  that  the  said 
be  aided  by  any  funds  appropriated  by  the  state  for  the 
indigent  insane. 

Dated  at  ,  ,  188     . 

We,  the  undersigned,  selectmen  of  ,  hereby 

certify  that  the  representations  in  the  above  petition  are 
in  our  belief  true,  and  that  said  is  an  indigent 

insane  person. 

N.  B.  Please  write  whether  the  insane  person  has  any 
property,  and  if  so,  what  amount,  and  any  other  facts  you 
may  think  proper,  in  relation  to  the  ability  of  the  insane 
person's  near  relatives. 

Note.  —  The  amount  received  by  the  applicant,  it  will  be  understood,  is 
regulated  entirely  by  the  number  who  may  apply  for  aid,  and  the  compai-ative 
need  of  assistance. 


ORDER  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  TOWJ^  AND  COUNTY 
PATIENTS. 

We,  ,  hereby  order  the  committal  of 

to  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the 

Insane,  at  Concord,  there  to  be  supported  at  the  expense 
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of  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  during 

residence  at  said  asylum. 


18     . 

Note.  — To  be  signed  by  mayor,  selectmen,  or  overseer  of  poor  in  case  of 
town  charge;  by  county  commissioner  in  case  of  county  charge. 


[N.  B.  — Admission  will  be  refused  unless  the  requirements  of  the  law  are 
strictly  complied  with.    See  extracts  from  the  Laws  at  foot  of  this  blank.] 

FORM   OF   CERTIFICATE   OF   INSAITITY 

EEQUIRED    FOR    ADMISSION    OF    PATIENTS. 

After  due  inquiry  and  personal  examination  of 

of  ,  made  within  one  week  prior 

to  date,  we  certify  that  is  insane,  and  a  tit  sub- 

ject for  treatment  at  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the 

Insane. 

,  M.  D. 

,  M.  D. 

,  ,  188     . 

Having  personal  acquaintance  with  the  signers  of  the 
above  certificate,  I  certify  that  the  signatures  are  genuine, 
and  the  signers  reputable  physicians. 

,  188     . 


EXTRACT  FROM   THE  LAWS   OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Section  18.  No  person  shall  be  committed  to  the  asylum  for  the  insane 
except  by  the  order  of  the  court  or  the  judge  of  probate,  without  the  certifi- 
cate of  two  reputable  physicians  that  such  person  is  insane,  given  after  a 
personal  examination  made  within  one  week  of  the  committal;  and  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  or  court  of  probate,  or  mayor,  or  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  testifying 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures  and  the  respectability  of  the  signers. 


-      LAWS 

Relating  to    the   New   Hampshike   Asylum    for   the 

Insane. 


Section 

1.  Corporate  name  of  the  asylum. 

2.  Trustees,  how  appointed. 

3.  Tenure  of  office  of  the  trustees. 

4.  Trustees  to  manage  the  affairs  of 

the  asyhim. 

5.  To  appoint  officers,  etc. 

(■).  Trustees  not  to  receive  compen- 
sation. 

7.  To  make  regulations. 

8.  May  hold  property  in  trust;    no 

land  taken  for  public  use  except 
by  authority  of  the  legislature. 

9.  Shall  make  report  annually. 

10.  Board  of  visitors  and  their  duties. 

11.  Secretary  to  cause  report  to  be 

printed  and  distributed. 

12.  Persons  dangerous  to  be  at  large 

maj-  be  committed  to  the  asy- 
lum. 

13.  Insane  persons  confined    in   jail 

may  be  committed. 

14.  Insane  paupers,  how  committed 

by  town. 

15.  Insane   county  paupers    may  be 

committed  by  supreme  court. 


Section 

16.  Support  of  insane  committed  by 

court. 

17.  Parents,  guardians,  etc ,  may  com  - 

mit;  Concord  not  to  be  liable. 

18.  Certificate  of  two  physicians  re- 

quired to  commit. 

19.  When  county  shall  support  insane 

person. 

20.  Means  of  support  failing,  county 

liable  after  notice. 

21.  County  may  recover  expense  paid. 

22.  How  discharged  from  asylum. 

23.  Trustees  to  visit  asylum  and  hear 

statements  of  patients. 

24.  Superintendent  to  furnish  station- 

erj',  and  transmit  letters  to  trus- 
tees. 

25.  Inquest  on  patients  suddenly  de- 

ceased. 

26.  Property  of  asylum  exempt  from 

taxation. 

27.  Governor  may  remove  insane  con- 

victs from  state  prison  to  asy- 
lum. 

28.  Annual  appropriation  for  indigent 

insane  and  for  library. 


Section  1.  The  asylum  for  the  insane,  at  Concord,  is 
a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Xew  Ilampshire 
Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

Sect.  2.  The  government  of  the  asylum  is  vested  in 
twelve  trustees,  appointed  and  commissioned  b}^  the  gov- 
ernor, with  advice  of  the  council ;  and  all  vacancies  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner. 
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Sect.  3.  The  trustees  are  classified  and  commissioned 
in  sucli  manner  that  the  offices  of  three  trustees  become 
vacant  annually. 

Sect.  4.  The  trustees  shall  take  charge  of  the  property 
and  the  concerns  of  the  asylum;  shall  see  that  its  affairs 
are  conducted  properly;  may  enter  into  and  bind  the 
asylum  by  such  contracts  relative  to  the  support  of  pa- 
tients and  the  affairs  of  the  asylum,  as  they  may  deem 
advantageous;  and  may  receive,  appropriate,  control, 
convey,  or  invest  any  property  given  to  or  owned  by  the 
asylum  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  expedient. 

Sect.  5.  The  trustees  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who 
shall  keep  a  full  and  fair  record  of  their  proceedings;  a 
treasurer,  who  shall  give  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duty;  and  such  physicians,  officers,  and  assistants, 
with  such  salaries  and  allowances  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  found  necessary. 

Sect.  6.  I^o  trustee  shall  receive  any  compensation  for 
his  services  as  trustee,  but  expenses  necessarily  incurred 
by  him  shall  be  paid  by  the  asylum. 

Sect.  7.  The  trustees  may  make  such  regulations  for 
their  own  government,  for  the  management  of  the  asylum 
and  all  persons  connected  therewith,  and  for  the  admis- 
sion and  care  of  patients,  and  the  same  from  time  to  time 
alter,  as  convenience  may  require. 

Sect.  8.  The  trustees  may  take  and  hold  in  trust  for 
the  asylum  any  grant  or  devise  of  real  estate,  or  any  dona- 
tion or  bequest  of  personal  property,  and  may  apply  the 
same,  unless  otherwise  restricted,  to  lessen  the  expenses 
of  the  indigent  insane.  ]S"o  land  connected  with  the 
asylum  shall  be  taken  for  a  highway  or  other  public  use, 
except  by  the  express  authority  of  the  legislature  for  that 
purpose  first  had  and  obtained. 

Sect.  9.  The  trustees  shall  make  to  the  governor  and 
council,  annually,  a  report  covering  that  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  them,  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
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asylum,  the  number  of  patients  admitted  and  discharged 
during  each  year,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with 
the  general  interests  of  the  asylum,  which  shall  he  fur- 
nished to  the  secretary  of  state  on  or  before  the  twentieth 
day  of  April. 

Sect.  10.  The  governor  and  council,  president  of  the 
senate,  and  speaker  of  the  house  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  visitors  of  the  asylum;  shall  visit  and  inspect  the  same 
when  necessary;  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
patients,  and  the  regulations  and  general  nuxnagement  of 
the  asylum;  see  that  the  design  thereof  is  carried  into  full 
eifect;  and  make  to  the  legislature,  biennially,  a  report 
which  shall  be  furnished  to  the  secretary  of  state  on  or 
before  the  twentieth  day  of  April  next  before  the  June 
session. 

Sect.  11.  The  secretary  shall  cause  fifteen  hundred 
copies  of  the  reports  of  the  superintendent,  trustees,  and 
board  of  visitors  of  the  asylum  to  be  printed  and  distrib- 
uted,—  one  copy  each  to  the  governor,  members  of  the 
council,  senate,  and  house,  and  their  officers;  one  copy  to 
the  clerk  of  each  town;  and  the  remaining  copies  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  visitors,  for  distribu- 
tion, as  they  shall  order  and  direct. 

Sect.  12.  If  any  insane  person  is  in  such  condition  as 
to  render  it  dangerous  that  he  should  be  at  large,  the 
judge  of  probate,  upon  petition  by  any  person,  and  such 
notice  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  such  insane 
person  is,  or  to  his  guardian,  or  any  other  person,  as  he 
may  order,  —  which  petition  may  be  filed,  notice  issued, 
and  a  hearing  had  in  vacation  or  otherwise, — may  commit 
such  insane  person  to  the  asylum. 

Sect.  13.  If  any  insane  person  is  confined  in  any  jail, 
the  supreme  court  may  order  him  to  be  committed  to  the 
asylum,  if  they  think  it  expedient. 

Sect.  14.  Any  insane  pauper,  supported  by  any  town, 
may  be  committed  to  the  asylum  by  order  of  the  over- 
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seers  of  the  poor,  and  there  supported  at  the  expense  of 
such  town;  and  such  expense  may  be  recovered  by  such 
town  of  the  county,  town,  or  person  chargeable  with  the 
support  of  such  pauper,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  supported  in  and  by  the  town. 

Sect.  15.  If  the  overseers  neglect  to  make  such  order 
in  relation  to  any  insane  county  pauper,  the  supreme 
court,  or  any  two  judges  thereof  in  vacation,  may  order 
such  pauper  to  be  committed  to  the  asylum  and  there 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

Sect,  16.  Any  insane  person  committed  to  the  asylum 
by  order  of  the  supreme  court,  such  person  having  been 
charged  with  an  offense,  the  punishment  whereof  as  pre- 
scribed by  law  is  death  or  confinement  in  the  state  prison, 
shall,  during  his  confinement  in  the  asylum  for  the  insane, 
be  supported  therein  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  Any  in- 
sane person  committed  to  the  asylum  by  any  court,  except 
as  herein  provided,  or  by  any  judge  of  probate,  shall  be 
supported  by  the  county  from  which  he  was  committed. 

Sect.  17.  The  parent,  guardian,  or  friends  of  any  insane 
person  may  cause  him  to  be  committed  to  the  asylum, 
with  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  and  there  supported  on 
such  terms  as  they  may  agree;  but  the  city  of  Concord 
shall  not,  in  any  case,  be  liable  for  the  support  or  mainte- 
nance of  any  person  conniiitted  to  said  asylum,  except 
from  said  city. 

Sect.  18.  jSTo  person  shall  be  committed  to  the  as^dum 
for  the  insane,  except  by  the  order  of  the  court  or  the 
judge  of  probate,  without  the  certificate  of  two  reputable 
physicians  that  such  person  is  insane,  given  after  a  per- 
sonal examination  made-  within  one  week  of  the  com- 
mittal; and  such  certificate  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  from  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  or  court  of 
probate,  or  mayor,  or  chairman  of  the  selectmen,  testify- 
ing to  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures  and  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  signers. 
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Sect.  19.  Any  insane  person  committed  to  the  asylum 
by  his  parent,  guardian,  or  friends,  who  has  no  means  of 
support,  and  no  relatives  of  sufficient  ability  chargeable 
therewith,  and  no  settlement  in  any  town  in  this  state, 
and  who  is  in  such  condition  that  his  discharge  therefrom 
would  be  improper  or  unsafe,  shall  be  supported  by  the 
county  from  which  he  was  committed. 

Sect.  20.  When  the  means  of  support  of  any  inmate 
of  the  asylum  shall  fail  or  be  withdrawn,  the  superinten- 
dent of  said  asylum  shall  immediately  cause  notice  in 
writing  of  that  tact  to  be  given  to  one  of  the  county  com- 
missioners of  the  county  from  which  such  inmate  was 
committed;  and  such  county  shall  be  liable  and  holden  to 
pay  to  said  asylum  the  expense  of  the  support  of  such 
inmate  from  and  after  the  service  of  such  notice,  and  for 
ninety  days  next  prior  thereto. 

Sect.  21.  The  county  paying  the  expense  of  the  sup- 
port of  any  inmate  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  the  amount 
so  paid  of  any  town,  county,  or  individual  by  law  liable 
for  the  support  of  such  inmate. 

Sect.  22.  Any  person  committed  to  the  asylum  maybe 
discharged  Ijy  any  three  of  the  trustees,  or  by  any  justice 
of  the  supreme  court,  whenever  the  cause  of  commitment 
ceases,  or  a  further  residence  at  the  asylum  is,  in  their 
opinion,  not  necessary;  but  any  person  so  discharged,  who 
was  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  at  the  time  of  his 
commitment,  the  period  of  which  shall  not  have  expired, 
shall  be  remanded  to  prison. 

Sect.  23.  Some  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
asylum  shall,  without  previous  notice,  visit  that  institu- 
tion at  least  twice  every  month,  and  give  suitable  oppor- 
tunity to  every  patient  therein,  who  may  desire  it,  to 
make  to  him,  in  private,  any  statements  such  patient  may 
wish  to  make;  and  whenever  in  his  opinion  it  may  be 
deemed  proper,  he  shall  call  to  his  aid  two  other  members 
of  said  board,  who  shall,  with  him,  make  a  further  exam- 
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illation  of  such  patient,  and  of  the  statements  by  him 
made.  If  in  their  view  the  cause  of  commitment  no 
longer  exists,  or  a  further  residence  at  the  asylum  is  not 
necessary,  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  discharge  such  patient. 
Should  they  deem  the  treatment  of  any  patient  injudi- 
cious, they  shall  order  such  an  immediate  change  of  the 
same  as  to  them  seems  proper;  and,  in  case  of  failure  to 
secure  it,  they  shall  at  once  summon  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  such  measures 
as  the  exigency  of  the  case  demands. 

Sect.  24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
to  furnish  stationery  to  any  patient  who  may  desire  it, 
and  transmit  any  letter  such  patient  may  address  to  the 
board  of  trustees,  to  such  member  as  said  board  shall 
have  designated  to  receive  such  correspondence,  and 
all  such  letters  shall  be  promptly  transmitted  without 
inspection. 

Sect.  25.  In  event  of  the  sudden  death  of  any  patient 
in  the  asylum,  a  coroner's  inquest  shall  be  held,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  law  in  other  cases. 

Sect.  26.  The  property  of  the  asylum  is  exempted 
from  taxation. 

Sect.  27.  The  governor,  with  advice  of  the  council, 
may  remove  to  the  asylum,  to  be  there  kept  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  any  person  confined  in  the  state  prison  who 
is  insane. 

Sect.  28.  The  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  is  annually 
appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  indigent  insane  per- 
sons belonging  to  this  state  at  the  asylum,  for  such  and 
so  many  as  the  governor  may  from  time  to  time  approve, 
not  less  than  two  thirds  of  which  sum  shall  be  applied 
annually  to  the  support  of  private  patients,  exclusive  of 
paupers  maintained  at  public  charge ;  and  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  is  annually  appropriated  toward  the  sup- 
port and  increase  of  the  library  for  the  insane.  —  General 
Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  jmges  60-63. 
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The  following  persons  are  also  exempted  from  military 
duty : 

the  attendants  upon  the  insane,  employed  in  the  asj-lam 
for  the  insane ; 

the  officers  and  keepers  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane.  — 

General  Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  page  229,  section  4. 


BY-LAWS 

Of  the  ]^ew  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
adopted  by  the  trustees  at  a  meeting  of  their 
Board,  holden  October  31,  1878. 


Section  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  tlie  board  of  trustees 
shall  be  holden  at  the  asylum,  in  Concord,  on  the  Thurs- 
day next  preceding  the  twentieth  day  of  April  of  each 
year,  and  a  semi-annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  November  of  each  year. 

Sect.  2.  The  trustees  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  elect 
by  ballot  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  shall 
hold  their  respective  offices  one  year,  and  until  others  are 
chosen  in  their  stead.  At  times,  when  either  of  said 
offices  is  vacant,  it  may  be  filled  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  trustees  duly  called  for  that  purpose. 

Sect.  3.  l^otice  of  the  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings 
shall  be  given  by  the  secretary  to  each  trustee,  either 
verbally  or  by  mail,  at  least  fourteen  days  previous  to  the 
day  of  meeting;  and  any  meeting  may  be  continued,  by 
adjournment,  from  time  to  time,  until  the  business  thereof 
shall  be  completed.  In  case  of  omission  to  notify  the 
annual  meeting,  the  same  shall  not  be  lost,  but  shall  be 
considered  as  adjourned  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
until  the  required  notice  thereof  shall  be  given,  which  the 
secretary  shall  forthwith  proceed  to  give. 

Sect.  4.    The  president,  or  any  four  of  the  trustees,  may 
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call  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  whenever  in  the 
opinion  ofeither  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  so  to  do;  and 
the  same  notice  shall  be  given  of  a  special  as  of  the 
annual  meeting,  which  notice  shall  state  specilically  the 
business  to  be  brought  before  such  meeting.  In  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  secretary,  the  president  shall 
notify  the  annual  meeting. 

Sect.  5.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  ; 
but  any  less  number,  at  a  meeting  duly  called,  may 
adjourn,  from  time  to  time,  until  a  quorum  be  obtained. 

Sect.  6.  Two  of  the  trustees  shall  visit  the  asylum  each 
month ;  and  notices  of  the  months  by  him  selected,  or  to 
him  assigned,  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  by  the  super- 
intendent before  the  first  day  of  such  month. 

Sect.  7.  No  trustee  shall  receive  any  compensation  for 
his  services  as  trustee ;  but  expenses  necessarily  incurred 
in  rendering  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  the  asylum. 

Sect.  8.  The  trustees  shall,  at  each  annual  meeting, 
appoint  from  their  number  an  auditor,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  examine  the  books  and  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  and  of  the  financial  agent  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and  make  a  written  report  to  the  board. 

Sect.  9.  The  treasurer  shall  give  a  bond,  acceptable  to 
the  trustees,  in  the  penal  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  for  and  during 
such  time  as  he  shall  continue  to  hold  the  office  of 
treasurer,  which  bond  shall  be  deposited  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board. 

Sect.  10.  The  treasurer  shall  receive,  hold,  and  disburse 
all  moneys  coming  to  the  asylum,  except  the  permanent 
funds  and  the  income  thereof.  He  shall  make  an  exhibit 
of  the  state  of  his  books,  and  of  the  property  in  his 
custody,  when  called  for  by  the  trustees.  He  shall  make 
up  his  accounts  to  the  thirty-first  day  of  March  inclusive 
in  each  year,  which  accounts,  with  his  report  thereon, 
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shall  be  laid  before  the  trustees  at  their  annual  meeting. 
His  books  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the  examination  of 
the  trustees. 

Sect.  11.  The  treasurer  shall  pay  all  bills  approved  by 
the  superintendent,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  such  orders 
as  the  superintendent  may  draw  on  him  for  the  ordinary 
expenditures  of  the  asylum,  when  said  offices  are  held  by 
difterent  individuals. 

Sect.  12.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  such  compensa- 
tion for  his  services  as  the  trustees  may  from  time  to 
time  determine. 

Sect.  13.  The  secretary  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings. 
He  shall  also  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  all  docu- 
ments, statements,  and  notices  which  may  be  ordered  by 
the  board,  or  by  the  president  thereof. 

Sect.  14.  The  secretary  shall  receive  such  compensa- 
tion for  his  services  as  the  trustees  may  from  time  to 
time  determine. 

Sect.  15.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  appoint  a  super- 
intendent, who  shall  be  a  physician,  and  shall  reside  at 
the  asylum.  He  shall  have  the  entire  control  of  the 
treatment  and  management  of  the  patients ;  the  power  to 
appoint  and  discharge  all  persons  employed  in  their  care ; 
and  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  and  direction  of 
every  department  of  the  institution. 

Sect.  16.  The  superintendent  shall  make  a  written 
report  to  the  trustees,  at  their  annual  meeting,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  asylum,  and  embracing  such  other  topics  as 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  progress  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  experiences  of  the  year. 

Sect.  17.  The  superintendent  shall  receive  for  his  ser- 
vices, in  addition  to  furnished  apartments,  board,  lights, 
and  fuel,  for  himself  and  family,  such  a  salary  as  the 
trustees  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Sect.  18.    The  superintendent  shall  furnish,  to  the  ac- 
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ceptance  of  the  trustees,  a  bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  bond  shall  be  kept  by  the  president  of  the 
asylum. 

Sect.  19.  The  superintendent  shall  appoint  two  assistant 
physicians,  who  shall  reside  at  the  asylum.  They  shall 
possess  such  characters  and  qualifications  as  will  enable 
them  to  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  shall  at  all  times  perform  such  duties  as  he 
may  assign  them,  and  to  his  acceptance. 

Sect.  20.  The  assistant  physicians  shall  receive  such 
compensation  for  their  services  as  the  trustees  may  from 
time  to  time  determine,  in  addition  to  furnished  apart- 
ments, lights,  fuel,  and  board. 

Sect.  21.  All  funds,  amounting  to  one  hundred  dollars 
and  upwards,  which  have  heretofore  been  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  given  to  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  shall,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  donors,  be 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  financial  agent  as  permanent 
funds,  with  the  surnames  of  the  donors  attached  to  each, 
and  be  forever  kept  intact.  The  income  of  each  shall  be 
expended  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  it  was  given,  or,  in  the  absence  of  condi- 
tions, in  such  manner  as  the  trustees  shall  deem  to  be  for 
the  highest  interest  of  the  asylum  and  its  patients. 

Sect.  22.  There  shall  be  chosen,  by  ballot,  a  financial 
agent,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  permanent  funds  of 
the  asylum,  shall  collect,  and,  under  the  advice  of  the 
finance  committee,  from  time  to  time  invest,  manage,  and 
disburse,  any  moneys  arising  therefrom.  He  shall  be,  ex 
officio,  a  member  of  the  finance  committee,  shall  give  a 
satisfiictory  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  trust 
in  the  penal  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and 
continue  in  ofiice  until  his  successor  is  elected.  He  shall 
receive  for  his  services  such  compensation  as  the  trustees 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 
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Sect.  23.  The  trustees  shall  anniiallj'  choose  two  from 
their  board,  who,  with  the  financial  agent,  shall  constitute 
a  finance  committee,  and  have  general  supervision  and 
control  of  the  permanent  funds  of  the  asylum,  with  power 
to  sell  and  transfer  any  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities 
belonging  to  said  funds,  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  it 
ma}^  be  expedient  so  to  do. 

Sect.  24.  Besides  attending  the  annual  meeting,  the 
trustees  shall  severally  visit  the  asylum  twice  each  year, 
in  such,  months  as  they  may  select,  or  as  may  be  assigned 
to  them ;  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  house  and 
of  the  condition  of  the  patients ;  and,  before  leaving,  make 
a  record  of  their  respective  visits  in  a  book  to  be  kept  at 
the  asylum  for  that  purpose. 

Sect.  25.  These  by-laws  may  be  altered  or  amended  at 
any  annual  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  trustees 
present,  or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 


SERVICE  MANUAL. 


A  strict  o])servance  of  the  following  rules  is  the  estab- 
lished condition  of  all  contracts  for  service  with  the  New 
Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane  ;  and  any  applicant  for 
a  position,  not  willing  to  observe  them  strictly,  will  do 
better  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

1.  Any  employe  wishing  to  leave  the  premises  to  go 
into  the  city  or  elsewhere  must  apply  at  the  office,  that 
such  absence  may  be  understood  ;  and  all  must  be  at  the 
asylum  at  9:80  o'clock  in  the  evening,  unless  away  later 
by  permission. 

2.  It  is  expected  that  all  persons  employed  will  con- 
sider that,  on  the  conditions  of  their  respective  contracts, 
they  have  engaged  their  time  and  best  services  to  the 
asylum ;  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  duties  to  hold 
any  political  office  ;  that  they  are  under  obligations  to  do 
every  duty  assigned  them,  promptly  and  faithfully  ;  that 
they  will  feel  personally  interested  in  the  good  care, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  patients ;  and  that  they  will  give 
their  personal  influence  in  support  of  good  order  and  the 
established  regulations  of  the  institution.  To  this  end  it  is 
most  desirable  that  all  should  cultivate  quiet,  kind,  and 
dignified  manners  and  correct  habits  in  all  things,  consid- 
ering always  that  this  is  no  less  for  the  interest  of  the 
employe  than  for  that  of  the  emplo^^er. 

3.  Those  proposing  to  discontinue  their  services  will 
give  at  least  thirty  days'  notice,  that  time  may  be  given 
to  supply  their  places. 
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4.  That  the  house  may  be  quiet,  it  is  expected  that  all 
will  be  at  their  own  rooms  after  9:30  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, at  which  time  the  house  is  closed  for  the  night. 
After  this  time  the  quiet  of  the  house  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  passing  and  conversation.  All  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  repose  of  the  patients  is  a  thing  of  prime 
importance.  All  having  duties  must  rise  at  the  morning 
bell  and  proceed  to  the  performance  of  the  same. 

5.  No  light  must  be  carried  about  the  buildings  except 
in  a  lantern,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
use  of  matches,  that  none  be  left  exposed.  A  little  care- 
lessness in  this  thing  might  be  followed  with  the  most 
serious  consequences.  jSTo  smoking  will  be  allowed  on 
the  asylum  premises,  except  in  the  smoking-room  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose. 

6.  No  one  will  invite  visitors  to  stop  in  the  house 
without  permission  to  do  so ;  but,  on  application,  all 
reasonable  privileges  will  be  granted. 

7.  No  one  shall  employ  a  patient  to  do  private  work 
for  him  or  herself  without  the  consent  of  the  suioerinten- 
dent,  assistant  superintendent,  or  other  officer  authorized 
to  give  such  permission  ;  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  trade 
or  make  bargains  with  patients. 

8.  Provision  is  made  to  afford  each  person  employed  a 
vacation  of  two  weeks  in  the  year,  during  which  time 
the  duties  of  the  position  will  be  done  by  a  substitute ; 
but  the  superintendent  does  not  guarantee  to  retain  the 
place  of  any  one  for  a  longer  term  of  absence.  On  leaving 
for  a  vacation,  or  permanently,  every  one  will  deliver  his 
or  her  heys  at  the  office. 

9.  Whenever  patients  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  any 
kind  of  labor,  it  is  with  a  view  to  their  own  benefit ;  and 
hence  no  one  will  be  taken  from  tlie  halls  for  that  purpose, 
unless  some  order  to  that  effect  has  been  given  in  the 
case. 

10.  The  person  taking  patients  to  labor  will  be  held 
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strictly  responsible  for  tlieir  safety,  kind  care,  and  safe 
return  to  their  respective  halls. 

11.  All  farmers  or  others  to  whom  patients  are  en- 
trusted for  labor  will  remember  that  they  are  not  to  be 
treated  as  servants ;  they  will  avoid  all  appearance  of 
commanding,  and  will  exercise  the  greatest  care  that  no 
willing  one  shall -be  made  a  drudge  or  work  too  long.  It 
will  be  treated  as  a  grave  offense  if  any  employe  shall 
take  advantage  of  the  willingness  or  mental  weakness  of 
any  patient  to  impose  on  such  one  the  harder  or  more  un- 
pleasant parts  of  the  work  on  which  they  are  employed. 
The  head  farmer  is  required  to  see  that  this  rule  is  obeyed 
in  spirit  and  letter,  and  report  promptly  to  the  superinten- 
dent any  violation  of  the  same.  As  occupation  is  a  thing 
of  the  greatest  value  to  most  patients,  every  employe  is 
required  to  do  all  in  his  or  her  power  to  interest  them  in 
it  in  some  form,  and  make  it  attractive. 

12.  As  far  as  practicable,  provision  will  be  made  to  give 
each  employe  opportunity  to  be  absent  from  duty  for 
church  service  son  Sunday  a  due  proportion  of  the  time ; 
and  any  whose  ordinary  labor  is  wholly  suspended  on 
Sunday  are  liable  to  be  called  on  to  relieve  others,  whose 
duties  continue,  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  such  must  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  be  so  called  on.  It  is  expected 
that  all  employes,  whose  duties  do  not  interfere,  will  be 
present  at  the  regular  Sunday  service  in  the  chapel. 

STEWARD. 

The  steward  will  have  the  general  oversight  of  the 
buildings,  farm,  stock,  and  premises.  It  will  be  his  duty 
to  attend  to  ordinary  business  transactions,  and  see  that 
asylum  property  in  every  department  is  saved,  kept  in  its 
proper  place,  protected  from  harm  or  waste,  and  properly 
used.  He  will  see  that  everything  about  the  premises  is 
kept  in  good  order,  that  the  grounds  near  the  house  are  kept 
clean,  free  from  waste  and  rubbish,  and  will  extend  the 
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same  supervision  to  the  basements  and  attics,  and  see  that 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  assigned  to  care  for  these  spaces 
discharges  his  duty  faithfully.  He  will  see  that  all  ani- 
mals are  properly  taken  care  of,  and  that  carriages,  tools, 
and  implements  are  kept  in  repair,  and  stored  in  their 
places  when  not  in  use  ;  and  generally,  he  will  be  respon- 
sible to  the  superintendent  for  the  good  condition  of 
property  and  premises,  and  must  properly  notify  him  of 
anything  adverse  to  the  welfare  of  the  asylum  which 
comes  to  his  knowledge.  He  will  attend  to  procuring 
ordinary  supplies  for  subsistence,  except  so  far  as  other- 
wise provided  for  by  the  superintendent,  and  see  that 
such  goods  are  delivered  and  stored  in  their  proper 
places.  He  will  see  that  the  house  is  closed  and  the 
doors  locked  at  the  appointed  hour  at  night,  and  hold 
himself  ready  to  discharge  any  special  duty  required  by 
the  superintendent. 

CLERK. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  keep  the  books  and 
accounts  in  a  neat  and  accurate  manner,  take  systematic 
care  of  all  papers  connected  therewith,  and  perform  any 
special  clerical  work  required  by  the  superintendent. 

HOUSEKEEPER, 

Section  1.  The  housekeeper  will  have  the  general 
management  of  the  internal  domestic  affairs.  The  labor 
in  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  sewing  department  will  be 
done  under  her  direction ;  and  those  employed  in  these 
departments  will  hold  themselves  subject  to  her  orders  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.  She  will  attend  to  the  good 
condition  of  all  apartments  connected  with  the  general 
housekeeping,  will  see  that  they  are  properly  furnished 
and  kept  in  good  order.  She  will  see  that  all  the  work 
in  her  departments  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  general 
instructions  of  the  superintendent. 

Sect,  2.   She   will    have  the   care   of   all   goods    and 
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material  used  in  her  department,  and  will  see  that  they 
are  saved  and  economically  used;  all  bedding  nnd  articles 
manufactured  for  housekeeping  purposes  will  be  under 
her  care,  and  she  must  see  that  they  arc  not  wasted  or 
given  out  needlessly.  She  will  have  the  care  of  the  mak- 
ing of  any  clothing  furnished  to  female  patients,  and  will 
be  required  to  k^ep  an  accurate  account  of  the  cost  of 
such  clothing  or  other  articles  furnished  to  any  one.  The 
cost  of  any  articles  furnished  for  patients  must  be  re- 
turned by  her  to  the  supervisor,  to  be  entered  in  the 
accounts  of  such  patients. 

Sect.  3.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  housekeeper  to  report  to 
the  superintendent  any  instance  of  misconduct,  fiiilure  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  duty,  or  violation  of  the  estab- 
lished regulations  occurring  in  her  department  and  not 
promptly  rectified  by  the  delinquent.  It  will  also  be  her 
duty  to  report  to  the  person  who  keeps  the  time  book, 
the  times  of  commencing  and  leaving  duty  of  all  em- 
ployed in  her  department. 

SUPERVISORS. 

Section  1.  The  supervisors  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments will  have  the  general  oversight  of  the  lialls  and  the 
patients;  and  the  prudence  and  tact  with  which  their 
duties  are  performed  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
condition  of  the  house.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  see 
that  the  rules  of  the  house  relating  to  the  patients  are 
observed  in  every  particular;  that  all  patients  are  treated 
with  uniform  respect  and  kindness ;  and  it  is  their  imper- 
ative duty  to  report  immediately  to  the  superintendent 
or  assistant  superintendent  any  instance  of  neglect,  in- 
civility, or  ill-usage  of  a  patient,  or  an}-  violation  of  the 
established  rules. 

Sect.  2.  They  will  see  that  all  medicines  prescribed  are 
faithfully  and  in  a  proper  manner  administered,  and  that 
all  directions  of  the  medical  officers  are  strictly  ol)eyed. 
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Sect.  3.  They  will  be  expected  to  pass  as  much  time  in 
the  halls  as  the  proper  discharge  of  other  duties  will 
allow,  will  instruct  new  attendants  in  their  duties,  and  as 
much  as  possible  assist  in  efforts  to  interest  and  employ 
the  patients. 

Sect.  4.  The  supervisors  must  see  that  the  dining- 
rooms  are  furnished  with  the  necessary  utensils,  that  the 
attendants  take  proper  care  of  the  dining-rooms,  that  the 
cupboards  are  sweet  and  in  order,  the  tables  neatly  set, 
and  the  meals  properly  served. 

Sect.  5.  They  will  have  the  general  charge  of  the 
clothing  of  the  patients,  and  an  oversight  of  the  beds  and 
bedding  of  the  halls.  The  attendants  must  report  to  them 
any  deficiency  in  either  which  may  exist,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  see  that  such  wants  are  supplied. 

Sect.  6.  On  the  admission  of  patients,  their  clothing 
will  be  taken  in  charge  by  the  supervisors,  entered  in  the 
book  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  each  article  plainly 
marked.  All  articles  afterwards  furnished  or  received 
will  be  cared  for  in  the  same  manner. 

The  clothing  of  patients  leaving  must  be  compared  with 
the  record,  neatly  packed,  and  delivered  at  the  office  by 
the  appropriate  supervisor. 

Any  knives,  razors,  or  other  dangerous  article  in  pos- 
session of  a  patient  on  admission,  must  be  brought  to  the 
office  for  safe  keeping  and  record. 

Sect.  7.  They  will  pay  special  attention  to  the  sick, 
report  promptly  at  the  office  an}'  change  of  symjjtoms, 
see  that  they  have  proper  attention,  and  that  any  special 
diet  prescribed  is  delicately  prepared  and  served. 

Sect.  8.  After  passing  througli  the  halls  and  learning 
the  condition  of  the  patients  early  in  the  morning,  the 
supervisors  will  very  briefly  report  to  the  physicians  any 
sickness  or  other  fact  demanding  attention  before  the 
morning  visits. 

Sect.  9.    Before  the  Sunday  chapel  service,  and  other 
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occa.sions  of  public  gathering,  the  supervisors  will  see  that 
the  patients  are  properly  dressed,  for  the  occasion,  and 
accompanied  to  the  chapel  by  their  attendants. 

Sect.  10.  The  supervisors  will  report  to  the  clerk  the 
times  of  commencing  and  leaving  oft'  work  on  the  part  of 
the  attendants  employed  in  their  respective  departments. 

Sect.  11.  In  general,  the  supervisors  are  expected  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  carry  into  practical  eftect 
the  instructions  of  the  superintendent,  and  to  use  all  their 
personal  influence  in  support  of  the  spirit  and  design  of 
these  regulations. 

ATTENDANTS. 

Section  1.  In  all  their  intercourse  with  the  patients, 
the  attendants  are  required  to  treat  them  with  respect  and 
civility,  to  be  kind  and  gentle  in  manner,  and  avoid 
roughness  of  every  kind.  They  must  answer,  as  far  as 
they  can,  the  civil  questions  of  a  patient,  and  attend  to 
every  reasonable  request.  They  must  be  calm  and  quiet 
under  provocation,  never  scold,  threaten,  or  recriminate, 
and  make  every  request  in  a  respectful  manner. 

Sect.  2.  In  the  care  of  the  insane,  sympathy,  kindness, 
and  tact  should  take  the  place  of  force  and  display  of 
authority.  But  if  at  any  time  the  use  of  force  becomes  a 
necessity,  the  maimer  of  nsing  it  should  take  away  its 
ofFensiveness ;  and  force  should  never  be  resorted  to  with- 
out the  presence  of  sufficient  assistance  to  render  a  violent 
struggle  unnecessary. 

Sect.  3.  A  cheerful  look,  a  kind  manner,  a  respectful 
demeanor,  and  expressions  of  sympathy  will  do  much  to 
quiet  the  excited,  and  give  the  attendant  influence  and  easy 
control  over  patients,  and  render  duty  easy  and  agreeable. 

Sect.  4.  The  opposition  which  the  insane  make  often 
arises  from  delusions  that  lead  them  to  believe  they  are  to 
be  injured  in  some  way,  and  for  this  reason  every  effort 
to  control  them  to  administer  food,  medicine,  or  baths,  or 
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to  do  anything  for  them,  should  be  made  in  the  most  kind 
and  delicate  manner,  that  their  confidence  may  be  secured 
and  retained.  On  the  other  hand,  cross  words,  angry 
looks,  or  violent  acts  destroy  their  confidence  and  dimin- 
ish their  chances  of  recovery.  No  one  must  risk  the 
consequences  of  such  measures. 

Sect.  5.  A  blow  or  a  kick  is  never  to  be  inflicted  on  a 
patient  by  any  employe  under  any  circumstances.  Any 
violation  of  this  rule  will  be  treated  as  a  grave  oflfense. 

Sect.  6.  Mechanical  restraint  must  never  be  put  on  a 
patient  without  the  authority  of  a  medical  oflicer. 

Sect.  7.  The  attendant  should  be  an  example  of  good 
manners,  avoiding  all  rude  and  ungentlemanly  or  unlady- 
like habits  not  suited  to  the  well  ordered  household.  They 
should  treat  each  other  and  all  with  civility  and  polite- 
ness, cherish  a  high  sense  of  obligation,  and  never  forget 
the  golden  rule,  to  do  by  others  as,  in  changed  circum- 
stances, one  would  wish  to  be  done  by.  By  this  simple 
means  the  attendant  is  sure  to  gain  not  only  self-respect, 
but  an  easy  control  and  personal  influence. 

Sect.  8.  Attendants  should  hear  with  patience,  and 
answer  with  caution ;  should  never  promise  what  cannot 
safely  be  performed,  and  having  made  a  promise,  be  faith- 
ful in  its  execution. 

Sect.  9.  The  peculiarities  of  patients  must  never  be 
made  a  subject  of  sport  or  ridicule,  but,  rather,  withheld 
from  publicity,  with  tender  regard  for  their  feelings  and 
welfare. 

Sect.  10.  The  attendants  must  rise  at  the  ringing  of 
the  morning  bell,  and  at  once  commence  the  labors  of  the 
day.  On  opening  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  patients,  they 
shall  greet  the  occupants  with  expressions  of  kindness,  see 
that  they  rise  (if  able),  are  properly  dressed,  washed,  and 
prepared  for  breakfast  at  the  appointed  hour. 

Sect.  11.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  patients  have 
arisen  from  bed,  the  attendants  must  see  that  the  night  ves- 
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sels  are  removed  from  the  rooms  and  the  beds  are  thrown 
open  for  airing;  and,  as  soon  as  other  duties  will  allow, 
they  will  remove  all  soiled  bedding,  and  see  that  the  beds 
are  put  in  good  order. 

Sect.  12.  Immediately  after  breaktast,  the  halls  and 
patients'  rooms  must  be  made  clean  and  put  in  good 
order,  and  so  kept  at  all  times.  Scrupulous  care  must  be 
given  to  the  water-closets,  which  will  require  frequent 
rinsing  with  hot  water,  and  the  use  of  disinfectants.  The 
same  care  must  be  taken  of  the  wash-bowls,  and  a  suffi- 
ciency of  clean  towels  must  be  at  hand,  as  well  as  combs 
and  brushes  for  the  hair. 

The  attendants  will  follow  the  same  rule  of  cleanliness 
in  the  care  of  the  halls,  windows,  spaces,  back  stairs,  and 
dining-rooms,  never  being  satisfied  until  they  are  as  clean 
as  they  can  be  made.  Patients  able  and  willing  to  assist 
in  these  labors  are  to  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  but  never 
comjjelled  to  luork.  The  attendants  are  held  responsible  for 
the  complete  execution  of  these  requirements. 

Sect.  13.  The  attendants  will  ever  be  watchful  of  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  halls,  and  report  to  the 
office  any  evidence  of  impurity  which  is  beyond  their 
power  to  correct  otherwise. 

Sect.  14.  The  attendants  must  see  that  clean  linen  is 
put  on  each  bed  once  in  every  week,  and  oftener  if  neces- 
sary; and  if  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  or  of  towels  is  not 
at  hand,  the  fact  must  be  promptly  reported  to  the  super- 
visor. 

Sect.  15.  The  attendants  must  see  that  the  tables  are 
properly  laid,  that  everything  about  them  is  perfectly 
clean,  and  that  they  are  made  as  inviting  as  j)racti cable. 
During  meals,  the  attendants  must  always  be  present  and 
wait  on  the  table  in  a  respectful  and  delicate  manner, 
such  as  they  would  be  willing  to  have  adopted  toward 
themselves  under  like  circumstances.  Patients  must  not  he 
hurried  iltTough  their  meals,  to  hasten  the  clearing  of  the 
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table.  The  attendants  must  use  special  care  that  no 
knife,  fork,  or  other  article  is  carried  from  the  table  by 
any  patient. 

Sect.  16.  It  is  obviously  improper  for  the  attendants, 
after  the  hall  work  is  done,  to  retire  to  their  own  rooms 
and  leave  the  patients  alone  during  hours  of  duty.  Their 
time  and  attention  are  due  to  the  patients,  and  must  be 
devoted  to  keeping  them  quiet  and  tidy,  preventing  im- 
proper conduct  of  every  sort,  or  lapsing  into  listlessness 
and  torpor;  to  efforts  to  preserve  their  self-respect,  and  to 
carry  into  effect  the  general  direction  of  the  physicians. 
These  ends  are  to  be  sought  by  efforts  to  keep  patients 
occupied,  either  in  work,  reading,  games,  or  judicious 
social  intercourse. 

Sect.  17.  Visiting  from  hall  to  hall  during  hours  of 
duty,  without  special  business,  or  going  away  to  other 
parts  of  the  premises  out  of  one's  field  of  service,  is  wholly 
improper,  and  not  allowed. 

Sect.  18.  The  attendants  are  expected  to  know  how 
every  patient  in  their  charge  is  employed,  and  to  be  vigi- 
lant, by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  every  one. 

Sect.  19.  The  attendants  must  not  allow  a  patient  to 
be  taken  from  the  halls  by  any  one  employed  in  other 
departments  unless  a  general  or  special  permission  from  a 
medical  officer  to  that  eftect  has  been  given  ;  nor  will  the 
patients  leave  the  halls  before  breakfast  or  on  Sunday 
without  the  same  permission. 

Sect.  20.  The  attendants  must  always  be  alive  to  the 
welfare  to  those  in  their  charge,  and  in  the  night  hold 
themselves  ready  to  arise  and  assist  the  night  attendant  if 
the  condition  of  a  patient  requires  it.  They  will  come  to 
the  office  for  medicines  or  instructions  when  needed,  and 
follow  all  directions  carefully.  After  giving  medicines, 
they  should  wash  and  return  the  glasses  at  once. 

Sect.  21.    If  damage  is  done  to  buildings  or  property 
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by  patients,  the  attendants  will  report  it  to  their  super- 
visor. 

Sect.  22.  The  attendants  are  never  to  give  up  their 
keys  except  at  the  office,  on  leaving;  nor  are  they  ever  to 
admit  strangers  into  the  halls  withont  special  permission. 

Sect.  23.  The  attendants  icill  always  take  care  that  the  cloth- 
ing worn  by  jMtients  is  adapted  to  the  season  and  the  occasion. 
In  case  of  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold,  they  must  make  at 
once  the  needed  change  in  clothing. 

Sect.  24.  It  is  particularly  expected  of  attendants  to 
see  that  every  patient  is  cleanly  in  person,  that  the  hair 
and  nails  are  attended  to,  that  any  rent  in  clothing  is 
properly  mended,  that  the  garments  worn  are  kept  but- 
toned or  hooked,  and  that  any  stains  from  carelessness  in 
eating  are  promptly  removed.  Each  attendant  should 
keep  at  hand  a  sponge  and  soap,  and  a  small  stock  of 
sewing  utensils,  —  as  needles,  thread,  buttons,  hooks  and 
eyes,  etc.,  —  for  immediate  use  when  needed. 

Sect.  25.  When  the  physicians  visit  the  halls,  one  of 
the  attendants  must  be  at  hand  to  give  any  information 
required,  to  accompany  them  to  any  patient's  room,  or 
render  any  other  assistance  needed. 

Sect.  26.  Each  patient  will  take  a  warm  bath  each 
week,  unless  made  an  exception  by  direction  of  the  physi- 
cian. In  particular  cases  of  weakness  or  special  delicacy, 
the  sponge  bath  may  be  substituted  for  the  tub.  In  such 
cases,  as  well  as  those  who  may  desire  to  bathe  more  fre- 
quently, the  attendant  should  apply  to  the  attending 
fthysician  for  specific  directions. 

The  attendants  must  superintend  the  baths  of  patients, 
and  not  leave  the  halls  with  the  bath-rooms  open  (unless 
exceptions  are  made);  and  in  no  case  must  an  epileptic  or 
suicidal  patient  bathe  witliout  the  presence  of  an  attendant. 

Sect.  27.  In  suitable  weather  all  patients  who  are  able 
will  go  out  for  exercise,  accompanied  by  their  respective 
attendants,  on  such  conditions  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
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be  prescribed.  In  these  out-cloor  exercises  the  attendants 
must  see  that  no  one  strays  from  the  party,  and  so  regu- 
late the  speed  of  walking  or  the  character  of  other  exer- 
cise as  to  suit,  as  well  as  may  be,  the  average  of  persons 
present.  They  must  try  to  avoid  all  appearance  of 
restraint,  and  seek  to  make  these  occasions  as  enjoyable 
as  possible.  Preference  should  be  given  to  walks  within 
the  asylum  grounds;  but  when  walks  are  taken  into  the 
city,  it  is  not  permitted  to  visit  stores,  hotels,  railroad  sta- 
tions, or  other  public  places,  except  by  permission  previ- 
ously obtained.  In  the  airing-courts  the  same  rules  for 
the  care  of  patients  will  be  observed  as  apply  to  the  halls. 
The  attendants  must  not  allow  any  rubbish  to  accumulate 
on  the  ground  of  the  courts. 

Sect.  28.  The  attendants  must  shave  those  patients 
who  do  not  desire  to  wear  the  beard.  In  shaving,  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  razor  in  good  order,  and 
to  shave  easily  and  neatly.  No  other  patient  should  be 
present;  and  the  razors  must  be  kept  under  lock  and  key 
in  the  attendant's  room. 

Sect.  29.  The  attendants,  in  their  respective  halls,  will 
strictly  observe  the  instructions  of  the  superintendent  in 
regard  to  the  time  for  the  patients'  retiring;  and  in  assist- 
ing them  to  bed  they  must  practice  the  same  delicacy  and 
courtesy  enjoined  elsewhere  in  these  rules.  Before  clos- 
ing the  doors  for  the  night  they  must  see  that  the  patients 
are  comfortably  in  bed;  and  it  is  espccialli/  enjoined  that  they 
offer  gentle  and  patient  assistance  to  the  feeble  and  aged, 
and  leave  all  with  a  kind  "Good-night.'" 

NIGHT    ATTENDANTS. 

Section  1.  The  night  attendants  will  visit  the  office  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  receive  their  instructions 
for  the  night,  and  go  on  duty  at  once.  The^^  will  con- 
tinue in  charge  of  their  respective  sections  of  the  house 
until  after  the  rinffina:  of  the  risinor-bell,  at  the   times 
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established,  after   which    they  will   be   relieved   by  the 
attendants. 

They  must  be  always  awake,  vigilant,  and  faithful,  giv- 
ing their  whole  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  house 
and  the  patients.  They  must  make  their  respective 
rounds,  not  hastil}',  thus  leaving  a  large  part  of  the  time 
to  be  spent  at  the- office,  but  dividing  it  between  the  vari- 
ous apartments  as  directed.  They  must  pass  through  the 
halls  in  the  most  quiet  manner,  being  especially  careful 
in  opening  and  closing  doors,  and  make  the  personal 
observations  required  with  the  most  respectful  delicacy, 
disturbing  the  patient  as  little  as  possible. 

They  must  be  especially  watchful  of  the  sick,  minister 
tenderly  to  their  wants,  carry  out  scrupulously  all  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  them,  and  report  to  a  physician  any 
unfavorable  change  of  condition. 

They  must  promptly  attend  to  the  call  of  patients, 
ascertain  their  wants,  and  satisty  them,  if  practicable. 

They  must  do  all  in  their  power  to  soothe  and  quiet 
any  who  may  be  wakeful  or  timid,  and  assure  them  of 
their  safety. 

Sect.  2.  They  must  be  especially  vigilant  in  the  care 
of  those  inclined  to  suicide  or  self-injury,  and  neglect  no 
eiFort  to  be  assured  of  the  safety  of  such,  in  accordance 
with  the  specific  directions  they  receive  in  each  case. 

Sect.  3.  They  must  be  always  watchful  in  regard  to 
fire,  and  if  it  occurs  must  at  once,  and  in  the  most  quiet 
manner,  inform  the  officers  and  employes,  without  a  gen- 
eral alarm,  and  proceed  to  extinguish  it.  They  must  fre- 
quently inspect  the  attics  of  their  respective  departments, 
and  see  that  the  iron  doors  are  kept  shut. 

The  safety,  the  comfort,  and  the  lives  of  large  numbers 
are  intrusted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  night  attendants; 
and  a  degree  of  vigilance  and  faithfulness,  corresponding 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  is  expected  of 
them  in  the  execution  of  all  instructions  given  them. 
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Sect.  4.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  night  attend- 
ants to  report  any  irregularity  or  violation  of  the  rules  of 
the  house,  which  may  come  to  their  knowledge,  to  the 
superintendent,  and  not  to  make  the  same  a  subject  of 
remark  elsewhere. 

Sect.  5.  During  public  exercises  in  the  chapel,  on 
Sunday  and  other  occasions,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
night  attendants  to  look  to  the  condition  of  the  halls  in 
the  absence  of  the  attendants. 

COOK. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  matron,  the  cook  will  have 
the  supervision  of  the  work  in  the  kitchen,  the  care  of 
utensils,  and  of  supplies  of  provisions  within  the  kitchen 
premises. 

The  cook  must  see  that  the  kitchen  and  all  utensils  are 
kept  clean  and  in  perfect  order,  that  good  order  is  pre- 
served in  the  kitchen,  and  that  each  employe  performs  all 
duties  assigned  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  cook  shall  see  that  all  food  is  prepared  as  directed, 
is  made  palatable  and  inviting,  and  sent  to  the  halls  hot. 
Special  care  must  be  taken  in  preparing  messes  for  the 
sick,  that  they  are  nicely  cooked,  and  sent  to  the  patients 
in  acceptable  form. 

The  cook  will  report  to  the  matron  any  instance  of  fail- 
ure in  duty  or  violation  of  the  rules  occurring  in  the 
department. 

Persons  employed  elsewhere  in  the  institution  will  not 
be  allowed  to  loiter  about  the  kitchen  premises  or  bakery. 

If  any  meat,  butter,  or  other  articles  of  food,  of  poor 
Cjuality,  are  furnished  for  use,  the  head  cook  must 
promptly  report  it  to  the  steward  or  superintendent. 

BAKER. 

The  baker  will  see  that  the  baking-room,  oven,  and  all 
utensils  belonging  to  his  department,  are  kept  scrupu- 
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loush-  clean  at  all  times,  that  the  house  is  kept  supplied 
with  the  various  kinds  of  bread  prescribed,  and  he  must 
keep  his  stock  of  bread  sufhciently  in  advance  of  the 
demand  that  it  may  not  be  eaten  absolutely  new.  On  the 
mornings  designated,  he  will  make  warm  rolls  or  biscuit 
in  season  for  breakfast. 

It  is  his  duty  to  report  at  once  to  the  superintendent  or 
steward  any  defect  he  may  discover  in  the  quality  of  the 
flour  or  other  material  for  food  furnished  to  his  depart- 
ment. 

PORTER. 

The  porter  will  have  the  whole  charge  of  the  food  car, 
and  will  keep  it  always  clean  and  in  good  order;  will,  at 
the  appointed  time,  take  the  prepared  meals  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  several  dumb-waiters,  and  deliver  them  to 
the  attendants,  who  shall  be  present  at  the  call  of  the 
slide  bell,  assist  the  porter  in  running  up  the  dumb-waiter, 
if  necessary,  and  remove  the  meals  carefull}'  to  the  din- 
ing-rooms. In  this,  care  must  be  taken  by  all  that  the 
food  and  utensils  are  handled  gently,  and  that  the  meals 
reach  the  table  in  good  order.  In  like  manner  must  the 
dishes  and  slops  be  received  from  the  attendants  by  the 
porter,  and  by  him  be  properly  disposed  of. 

The  porter  will  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  basement 
and  attics  swe])t,  and  everything  in  its  place.  It  is  also 
his  duty  to  fill  the  under-beds  lor  the  female  attendants, 
great  care  being  taken  that  the  sacks  be  not  soiled  in  the 
process.  He  will  also  remove  the  discarded  beds  each 
morning  to  the  place  designated.  At  the  appointed  times, 
the  porter  will  attend  to  the  delivery  of  ice  to  the  hall 
attendants  and  others,  according  to  instructions  of  the 
superintendent.  He  will  see  that  any  objects  thrown  from 
the  windows  during  the  night  are  removed  promptly  in 
the  morning,  and  will  hold  himself  ready  to  perform  any 
item  of  duty  required  by  the  superintendent. 
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ENGINEER. 


The  engineer  will  be  responsible  for  the  good  care  of  the 
boilers,  engine,  steam  and  water  pumps,  and  all  parts  of 
the  machinery,  which  must  be  kept  in  repair  and  in  good 
running  order.  He  shall  promptly  attend  to  the  repairs 
needed  in  steam  or  water  apparatus,  or  other  repairs  or 
alterations  assigned  to  him.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  see 
that  the  boilers  are  properly  fired,  and  the  fuel  used  in 
the  most  economical  and  efficient  manner.  He  will  see 
that  the  radiators,  air-chambers,  and  flues  are  properly 
adjusted  for  heat  and  ventilation,  and  that  the  amount  of 
steam  generated  is  wisely  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  It  will  be  his  duty  in  summer  to  attend  to  all 
needed  alterations  and  repairs  in  steam-heating  apparatus, 
preparatory  to  the  demands  of  winter. 

He  must  at  all  times  be  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
location  and  condition  of  all  hydrants,  hose,  or  water- 
cocks  provided  for  the  extinguishing  of  fire,  that  he  can 
put  them  in  operation  instantly,  if  needed.  He  will  also 
be  expected  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  attend  to  any 
special  duty  required  by  the  superintendent. 

FARMER. 

The  head  farmer  will  have  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  farm  laborers,  the  laying  out  of  the  work,  and  the 
direction  of  the  care  and  use  of  the  stock  and  farming 
utensils;  and  all  farm  laborers  will  look  to  him  for  specific 
directions  as  to  their  duties. 

It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  all  farm  fences  are  kept  in  re- 
pair, and  that  everything  on  the  farm  and  about  the  farm 
buildings  is  kept  in  perfect  order,  that  the  stock  is  well 
cared  for,  that  every  farmer  performs  his  duty  well,  and 
that  all  material  is  properly  and  economically  used.  He 
will  report  to  the  clerk  the  time  of  service  of  each  person 
in  his  department,  and  to  the  superintendent  any  fault  or 
failure  in  duty  on  the  part  of  any  under  his  charge. 
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PART  I.  — GENERAL   HISTORY. 

condition    of   the    insane    in   new  HAMPSHIRE  BEFORE  THE 
erection    of   THE   ASYLUM. 

About  the  year  1830,  the  condition  of  the  insane  of  ITew 
Hampshire  began  to  awaken  a  deep  interest  in  the  hearts 
of  philanthropic  persons  in  all  sections  of  the  state.  The 
feeling  rapidly  increased  that  something  should  be  done 
for  their  benefit,  and  that,  too,  upon  a  scale  commensura^-e 
with  the  magnitude  of  their  numbers. 

But  what,  by  whom,  and  in  what  w-ay?  This  was  a 
question  of  difficult  solution.  As  the  public  interest  in 
the  subject  deepened,  a  settled  conviction  was  formed  in 
leading  minds  that  the  state  should  take  the  initiative  in 
whatever  measures  might  be  adopted.    Influenced  in  part, 

*This  sketch,  originally  prepared  for  the  "  History  of  Merrimack  County," 
has  been  revised,  and  its  statistics  have  been  extended  to  April  1, 1886. 
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perhaps,  by  this  general  sentiment,  but  feeling  deeply  the 
importance  of  the  enterprise,  Governor  Dinsmore,  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  in  June,  1832,  thus  called  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  insane  : 

"  I  feel  no  apology  need  be  made,  in  an  age  so  distin- 
guished for  its  public  and  private  charities,  for  calling 
your  attention  to  a  subject  which  has  so  much  reason  and 
humanity  on  its  side  as  a  measure  for  the  security  and 
recovery  of  the  lunatic  or  insane.  The  legislature  of  the 
state  has  never  yet  recognized  these  unfortunate  beings 
as  entitled  to  any  special  favor  from  government." 

After  alluding  to  the  belief  once  entertained  of  the  in- 
curableness  of  insanity,  he  contrasts  the  enlightened  and 
humane  treatment  afforded  by  well  regulated  hospitals  with 
that  in  use  throughout  the  state.  He  then  asserts  the 
cui:ableness  of  the  malady,  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases, 
under  proper  and  timely  treatment,  and  cites,  in  proof 
thereof,  statistics  gathered  from  the  reports  of  some  of  the 
best  managed  institutions  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  thereby  showing  the  importance  "  of  having,  in 
some  convenient  part  of  the  state,  a  place  where  patients 
of  this  description  can  be  received  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease  and 
before  improper  management  shall  have  aggravated  its 
character  and  lessened  the  chances  of  cure."  He  also 
recommended,  as  a  preparatory  step,  the  institution  of  an 
inquiry  "to  ascertain,  with  as  much  exactness  as  practica- 
ble, the  whole  number  of  insane  within  the  state,  distin- 
guishing paupers  from  others,  the  number  which  have 
been  committed  to  jail  within  a  given  time  by  authority 
of  court,  or  by  their  friends  or  others,  without  the  order 
or  sanction  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  length  of  their 
respective  terms  of  confinement ;  and  to  ascertain,  in  like 
manner,  the  actual  or  probable  amount  of  costs  of  court 
and  jailer's  fees,  and  expenses  of  their  support  and  main- 
tenance in  cases  of  confinement." 
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111  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  the  governor 
was  directed,  by  a  resohition  introduced  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Miller,  of  Peterborough,  and  passed  on  the  22d  day  of 
June  of  that  year,  "  to  take  proper  means  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  insane  persons  in  the  state." 

In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  session,  in 
November  followilig,  Governor  Dinsmore  further  said  :  — 

"  I  addressed  letters  of  inquiry,  containing  copies  of  the 
resolution,  to  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towns  in  the 
state,  requesting  them  to  furnish  me  seasonably  with  the 
information  desired.  In  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
towns,  being  all  from  which  returns  have  been  received, 
the  whole  number  of  insane  is  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine, —  ninety  males  and  ninety-nine  females,  —  one 
hundred  and  three  of  whom  are  paupers.  The  whole  of 
those  now  in  confinement  is  seventy-six,  ot  whom  twenty- 
five  are  in  private  houses,  thirty-four  in  poor-houses,  seven 
in  cells  and  cages,  six  in  chains  and  irons,  and  four  in 
jail.  Of  those  not  now  in  confinement,  many  were  stated 
to  have  been  at  times  secured  in  private  houses,  some  have 
been  handcufted,  others  have  been  confined  in  cells,  and 
some  in  chains  and  jails." 

EARLY  EFFORTS    OF    FRIENDS    OF   THE  INSANE  FOR  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT   OF   AN   ASYLUM. 

In  pursuance  of  the  governor's  recommendation,  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  "Webster,  of  Plymouth,  on  the  26th  day  of 
December,  providing  "for  the  establishment  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  Insane."  This  was  read  twice, 
laid  upon  the  table,  and  on  the  28th  day  of  December,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Cones,  of  Portsmouth,  indefi- 
nitely postponed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
to  seventy-eight. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  next  legislature,  in  1833, 
Governor  Dinsmore  again  alluded  to  the  subject  in  his 
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message,  and  said,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  an 
asylum  for  the  insane,  — 

"Although  your  predecessors  did  not  feel  prepared  to 
sanction  the  measures  recommended,  I  have  never  lost  the 
hope  of  seeing  at  an  early  period  a  zealous  co-operation  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  government,  with  the  friends 
of  suflt'ering  humanity,  in  promoting  a  charity  so  plainly 
recommended  by  the  principles  of  our  religion  and  by 
every  consideration  of  justice  and  philanthropy." 

On  the  20th  day  of  June  of  this  year,  a  resolution  was 
introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Livermore,  of  Campton,  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
an  agent  to  examine  and  inspect  sundry  asylums  for  the 
insane  and  "  report  a  plan  for  an  asylum  in  this  State," 

The  resolution  passed  to  its  third  reading,  when,  on  the 
25th  day  of  June,  its  indefinite  postponement  being  moved 
by  Mr.  John  L.  Hadley,  of  Weare,  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  required  by  Mr.  Hadley,  and  its  postponement  was 
lost  by  a  vote  of  fifty-four  yeas  and  one  hundred  and  five 
nays.  The  resolution  was  then  passed  and  sent  to  the 
senate,  where,  a  few  days  afterwards,  July  1,  1833,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Barton,  its  further  consideration  was 
postponed  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  A  reso- 
lution was  also  passed  by  the  house  "  that  each  member 
of  this  legislature  instruct  their  respective  towns  to  report 
by  their  members  at  the  next  session  the  number  of 
insane,  and  their  wishes  in  relation  to  the  state  building 
an  hospital  for  the  use  of  the  insane";  but  on  the  4th  day 
of  July,  this,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Warren  Lovel,  of  Mere- 
dith, was  also  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  senate.  On 
the  26th  of  June  still  another  resolution  was  introduced 
to  the  house  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Peaslee,  of  Concord, 
appropriating  ten  thousand  dollars  "  for  the  erection  of  an 
insane  hospital,"  the  further  consideration  of  which  was, 
on  the  3d  day  of  July,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Zenas  Clement, 
of  Claremont,  postponed  to  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
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ture  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  eight  yeas  to  eighty- 
seven  nays. 

The  use  of  the  representatives'  hall  was  granted  to  Dr. 
William  Perry,  of  Exeter,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
June,  for  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  upon  the  subject  of  the 
insane. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1834,  Governor 
Badger  warmly  urged  in  his  message  the  importance  of 
taking  some  measures  for  alleviating  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  the  insane ;  and  on  the  11th  of  June  so  much  of 
the  governor's  message  as  related  to  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
insane  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  the  house, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Peaslee,  of  Concord  ; 
JohnL.  Perley,  of  Meredith  ;  Hugh  Bartley,  of  London- 
derry ;  John  Sullivan,  of  Exeter;  William  Gordan,  of 
Charlestown;  Otis  Amidon,  of  Chesterfield;  Gideon  L. 
Tirrell,  of  Shelburne. 

On  the  24th,  Mr.  Peaslee,  for  the  committee,  presented 
to  the  house  an  able  report,  accompanied  by  a  resolution 
for  an  appropriation  by  the  state  of  the  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  erection  of  an 
asylum  for  the  insane,  which,  on  the  30tli  of  the  same 
month,  on  motion  of  Mr.  John  Rogers,  of  Exeter,  was 
postponed  to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  The 
resolution  "  authorizing  the  appointment  of  an  agent  for 
the  inspection  of  certain  asylums  for  the  insane,"  which 
was  postponed  in  1833  to  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, was  reported  on  the  18th  day  of  June  to  the  senate, 
from  the  committee  on  unfinished  business ;  and  the  same 
day,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Austin  Corbin,  of  Newport,  was 
indefinitely  postponed.  Twelve  days  afterward,  however, 
a  resolution  introduced  to  the  house  by  Mr.  Jacob  Taylor, 
of  Stoddard,  was  passed,  which  required  the  selectmen  of 
the  several  towns  to  make  return  to  the  seci-etary  of 
state  of  the  number  and  condition  of  the  insane  in  their 
respective  towns  and  districts.     Further  evidence  of  the 
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activity  of  the  friends  of  the  insane  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  house  granted  the  use  of  their  hall  a  second  time 
to  Dr.  "William  Perry  for  the  delivery  of  a  lecture  upon 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  insane  of  the  state. 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  next  jeav  (1835),  a  resolution 
was  introduced  in  the  house  by  Mr.  Charles  H,  Peaslee, 
of  Concord,  "  appropriating  twenty-five  bank  shares  for 
an  asylum  for  the  insane,"  which  subsequently,  on  the 
25th  of  June,  on  motion  of  Mr.  John  "Woodbury,  of 
Salem,  was  postponed  to  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  next  day,  however,  the  house  passed  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Mr.  George  W.  Kittredge,  of  New- 
market, providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
to  consist  of  one  from  each  county,  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  the  insane  in  the  several  counties  of 
the  state,  and  make  report  tothe  next  legislature. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  (1836),  the  subject 
of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  was  again  brought  forward  by 
Governor  Hill  in  his  message,  and  on  the  7tli  day  of  June 
a  select  committee  of  ten  was  appointed  "  on  so  much  of 
the  governor's  message  as  relates  to  insane  persons  in  this 
state,  the  memorials  and  petitions  praying  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  insane  asylum  and  the  statistical  returns 
from  the  towns  of  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
insane."  This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Charles  H. 
Peaslee,  of  Concord  ;  Luther  V.  Bell,  of  Derry  ;  Thatcher 
Bradford,  of  Hancock  ;  Augustus  Jenkins,  of  Ports- 
mouth ;  Benjamin  F.  Folsom,  of  Guilford ;  Benjamin 
Pettingill,  of  Salisbury;  Cyrus  Frost,  of  Marlborough; 
James  Breck,  of  j^ewport ;  Henry  H.  Lang,  of  Bath,  and 
Aaron  Potter,  of  Milan. 

To  this  committee  were  referred  the  petitions  of  sun- 
dry inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Richmond,  Fitzwilliam, 
Nelson,  Winchester,  Gilsum,  Iveene,  Exeter,  Sullivan, 
Dover,  Roxbury,  Portsmouth,  and  Claremont,  besides 
others  of  individuals  whose  residences  are  not  mentioned. 
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At  the  autumn  session  other  petitions  of  like  purport  to 
the  foregoing  were  introduced  and  similarly  referred.  On 
the  15th,  Dr.  Luther  Y.  Bell,  for  the  committee,  made  to 
the  house  of  representatives  an  able  report,  whereupon 
the  house  postponed  the  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  Immediately 
after,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Joel  Eastman,  of  Conway,  the  clerk 
was  ordered  to  procure  one  thousand  printed  copies  of  this 
report  for  the  use  of  that  body. 

Early  in  the  June  session,  Samuel  E.  Cones,  of  Ports- 
mouth, was  granted  the  use  of  representatives'  hall  for  the 
delivery  of  a  lecture  upon  insanity  and  the  insane.  A 
few  days  later,  on  the  15th,  a  resolution  of  the  previous 
legislature,  appropriating  twenty-five  bank  shares  belong- 
ing to  the  state  for  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  the 
insane,  was  referred  to  the  select  committee  above  men- 
tioned. Upon  the  same  day,  Mr.  John  L.  Hadley,  of 
Weare,  introduced  to  the  house  a  joint  resolution  which 
soon  afterwards  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature, 
that  the  governor  be  requested  to  issue  his  precepts  to  the 
selectmen  of  the  several  towns,  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
qualified  voters  upon  the  question,  "  Is  it  expedient  for 
the  state  to  grant  an  appropriation  to  build  an  insane 
hospital?  " 

At  the  opening  of  the  I^Tovember  session.  Governor 
Hill,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  remarks,  in  relation 
to  the  returns  made  in  conformity  to  this  resolution,  that 
"  less  than  one-half  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  state  have 
expressed  any  opinion,  and  the  official  returns,  so  far  as 
received,  would  indicate  that  the  vote  had  been  nearly 
equal  for  and  against  the  proposition." 

In  1837,  neither  the  message  of  the  governor  nor  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  contain  any  allusion  to  the 
subject  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  Great  financial  de- 
pression, extending  throughout  all  parts  of  the  country, 
may  possibly  have  discouraged  efforts  in  this  direction. 
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which,   under    other    circumstances,  would    have    been 
active. 

The  friends  of  the  enterprise,  however,  were  not  dis- 
heartened, nor  were  their  eiforts  abandoned,  as  they  cher- 
ished a  belief  that  these  efforts  must  ere  long  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  in  this  anticipation  they  were  not  dis- 
appointed. On  the  21st  day  of  June,  1838,  a  bill  was 
reported  to  the  house  from  the  select  committee,  to  whom 
had  been  referred  so  much  of  the  governor's  message  as 
related  to  insane  persons  in  this  state,  and  petitions  pray- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  an  insane  asylum.  This 
passed  to  a  third  reading,  when  a  motion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Reuben  AVyman,  of  Albany,  to  postpone  it  to  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature,  and  "  that  the  secretary  of 
state  be  required  to  notify  the  selectmen  of  the  several 
towns  in  this  state  to  insert  an  article  in  their  warrants 
for  holding  the  annual  March  meetings,  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  qualiKed  voters  upon  the  subject  of  granting  an 
appropriation  for  building  an  asylum."  Upon  the  yeas 
and  nays  being  called  for  by  Mr.  Warren  Lovell,  of  Mere- 
dith, it  was  found  that  the  motion  did  not  prevail,  the 
yeas  being  eighty-five  and  the  nays  one  hundred  and 
forty-four.  The  bill  was  then  passed,  and  in  a  few  days 
its  passage  was  concurred  in  by  the  senate. 

ASYLUM    CHARTERED PROVISIONS    OF    CHARTER. 

Thus,  after  a  severe  struggle  of  six  years,  during  which 
period  they  encountered  a  most  obstinate  opposition, 
its  advocates  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the 
asylum  a  charter.  We  would  be  glad  to  recount  the 
names  of  these  early  and  devoted  friends,  to  whose  pro- 
tracted and  unwearied  efforts  the  institution  owes  its  exis- 
tence, but  our  limits  forbid.  But  for  their  efforts  in  its 
behalf  in  the  legislature,  the  pulpit,  the  lecture-room,  by 
the  way,  and  wherever  an  opportunity  offered,  it  might 
not  have  been  erected  to  this  day.     In  its  success,  they 
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afterwards  had  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  early 
foresight  of  its  importance,  and  in  its  usefuhiess,  their 
reward. 

By  its  charter,  the  New  Hampshire  Asykim  for  the 
Insane  was  constituted  a  corporation,  with  power  to  hold 
real  and  personal  property  in  any  amount  necessary  for  its 
maintenance  and  support,  "  provided  that  its  annual  in- 
come from  real  and  personal  estate  should  not  exceed 
thirty  thousand  dollars."  The  institution  was  placed 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  the 
offices  of  three  of  whom  should  become  vacant  annually, 
eight  to  be  chosen  by  the  corporation,  and  four  by  a  board 
of  visitors,  consisting  of  the  governor  and  council,  the 
president  of  the  senate,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  for  the  time  being.  It  also  provided  that 
when  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  should  be 
secured  to  the  asylum  by  indi^^duals,  then  the  state  should 
make  over  to  it,  in  aid  of  its  benevolent  aims,  thirty 
shares  of  'New  Hampshire  bank  stock,  worth  at  that  time 
about  eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

CONTROVERSY     BETWEEN    THE     SUBSCRIBERS    TO    THE   VOLUN- 
TARY  FUND    AND    THE    BOARD    OF   VISITORS. 

Some  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  a  contro- 
versy arose  between  the  corporation,  representing  the 
subscribers  to  the  voluntary  fund,  and  the  board  of  visit- 
ors, representing  the  state,  relative  to  certain  powers  of 
control  assumed  by  the  former,  and  different  interpreta- 
tions ofthe  act  were  urged.  The  questions  involved  were 
settled  not  long  after  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  "in 
amendment  to  and  explanatory  of  the  incorporating  act," 
which  provided  that  "  the  direction,  management,  and 
control  of  all  the  property  and  concerns  "  of  the  asylum 
should  be  vested  in  the  trustees,  without  power  of  inter- 
ference by  the  corporation.  And  it  was  ere  long  thought 
best  that  the  in  stitution  should  be  placed  entirely  under 
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the  control  of  the  state,  which,  in  accordance  with  an 
act  passed  hj  the  legislature  in  1840,  assumed  its  sole 
management  through  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  Another  act, 
passed  the  same  3'ear,  provided  that  all  contributions  by 
private  individuals,  previously  made,  should  be  refunded 
to  them  if  claimed  within  a  specified  time. 

LOCATION  AND  ERECTION  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 

The  location  of  the  asylum  at  some  point  in  the  town 
of  Concord  was  left  to  the  trustees,  who,  on  the  21st  day 
of  January,  1841,  selected  that  which  it  now  occupies,  the 
town  of  Concord  having  previously  voted  to  give  to  the 
asylum  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
provided  it  should  be  located  within  its  limits;  private 
citizens  of  the  town  having  previously  pledged  a  consid- 
erable amount  in  addition  upon  the  same  condition. 

A  building  committee,  previously  appointed,  now  en- 
tered upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  and  procured  the 
completion  in  October,  1842,  of  the  front  portion  of  the 
present  center  building  and  the  adjoining  north  and  south 
wings,  which  afforded  accommodations  for  ninety-six 
patients.  From  the  trustees'  report  of  1844,  it  appears 
"  that  the  whole  amount  expended  in  the  erection  of  the 
hospital,  barn,  and  out-buildings  for  the  farm,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  acres,  supply  of  water, 
furniture,  farming  tools,  stock,  and  other  property  was 
$35,266.70,"  and  that  of  this  sum,  nineteen  thousand  dol- 
lars only  had  been  paid  by  the  state,  the  balance  having 
been  received  from  contributions  by  the  town  and  citizens 
of  Concord,  the  Society  of  Shakers,  and  other  benevolent 
individuals,  or  realized  from  the  board  of  patients. 

A  few  years  later,  an  additional  building  was  erected  in 
the  rear  of  the  main  structure  for  the  use  of  excited 
patients,  which,  upon  the  completion  of  the  original  Peas- 
lee  building,  in  1855,  was  converted  into  a  laundry. 
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OPENING     OF     THE     ASYLUM  —  SUPERINTENDENCIES     OF     DR. 
GEORGE    B.  CHANDLER    AND    OF    DR.  ANDREW    MCFARLAND. 

The  asylum  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients 
on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1842,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Dr.  George  B.  Chandler,  who,  in  June  follow- 
ing, reported  to  the  trustees  the  admission  of  seventy-six 
patients  during  the  previous  seven  months.  Dr.  Chandler 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  institution  for  about  three 
years,  and  to  him  it  is  largely  indebted  for  the  initiation 
of  a  wise  routine  of  management.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1845  b}'  Dr.  Andrew  McFarland,  afterwards  superintend- 
ent of  the  Illinois  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  who  discharged 
the  duties  of  superintendent  for  about  seven  years,  and 
resigned  in  the  summer  of  1852.  In  1849,  three  years 
before  he  retired  from  his  office,  the  Chandler  wing  was 
built. 

SUPERINTENDENCY     OF     DR.     JOHN     E.     TYLER  —  INCREASED 

ACCOMMODATIONS    FOR    PATIENTS  —  INTRODUCTION 

OF     STEAM    WARMING. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  E.  Tyler,  who  held  the 
office  for  a  period  of  about  four  years  and  a  half.  During 
his  superintendency  the  first  portion  of  the  Peaslee  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1854 ;  steam  fixtures  for  warming  the 
halls  and  other  parts  of  the  house  were  introduced  in  1855; 
and,  in  consequence  of  increasing  applications  for  admis- 
sion, the  Rumford  wing  was  erected  the  same  3'ear, 
thereby  increasing  the  limit  of  accommodations  to  two 
hundred  and  twent^'-five  patients. 

SUPERINTENDENCY    OF     DR.    JESSE    P.    BANCROFT ENLARGE- 
MENT   OF    ASYLUM IMPROVEMENT    OF    VENTILA- 
TION  WATER    SUPPLY. 

In  consequence  of  impaired  health.  Dr.  Tyler  resigned 
in  1857,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Jesse  P.  Bancroft. 
His  period  of  service  was  a  long  one,  extending  from  1857 
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to  1883.  It  was  also  an  active  one,  during  which  no  less 
than  seven  important  buildings  were  added  to  those 
previously  in  use. 

The  first  of  these,  in  the  order  of  construction,  was  the 
Kent  building,  erected  in  1867.  This  is  the  correspond- 
ing building,  on  the  female  side  of  the  asylum,  to  the 
Peaslee  building,  on  the  male  side.  It  embodies  most  of 
the  advanced  ideas  pertaining  to  the  custody  of  highly- 
excited  patients  prevailing  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  and 
is  still  well  abreast  of  the  present  period  in  this  respect. 

The  very  greatly  enlarged  number  of  patients  in  1868 
rendered  necessary  a  new  kitchen,  bakery,  cellar,  dining- 
room  for  employes,  sewing-room,  and  chapel.  These 
wants  were  all  supplied  in  the  present  chapel  building, 
which  was  built  this  year  and  designed  to  meet  them. 

The  ventilation  of  the  old  buildings  proved  more  and 
more  defective  as  time  elapsed  and  numbers  increased. 
In  1869,  Dr.  Bancroft  devised  a  new  system  for  the  halls 
and  rooms  in  these,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  fast  as 
practicable,  it  has  been  introduced  with  gratifying 
success. 

The  enlargement  of  the  asylum  structure  on  the  south 
brought  into  very  objectionable  contiguity  the  barn  and 
stable  of  the  institution.  The  necessity  for  larger  structures 
of  this  character,  better  planned  and  more  remotely 
located,  was  met,  in  1871,  by  their  removal  and  recon- 
struction upon  the  sites  which  they  now  occupy. 

lu  1874  the  Peaslee  building,  originally  occupying  a 
foremost  rank  among  buildings  of  this  description,  was 
found  to  have  become  of  insufficient  capacity  and  wanting 
in  some  important  conveniences,  which  the  experience  of 
the  period  following  its  erection  had  suggested.  Its  ac- 
commodations having  become  insufficient  rather  than 
unsuitable,  it  was  enlarged  to  double  its  size  and  furnished 
with  such  additional  conveniences  as  the  most  advanced 
treatment  of  highly  excited  patients  required. 
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Three  years  later  it  became  apparent  that  the  asylum 
had  outgrown  its  boiler  house  and  repair  shops,  and  that 
a  new  structure  to  meet  these  wants  had  become  impera- 
tive. After  a  careful  consideration  of  these  and  of  the 
most  desirable  way  of  providing  for  them,  the  present 
boiler  house  and  work  shops  were  constructed  in  1877. 

Twice  since  its, erection  has  the  central  building  of  the 
asylum  been  enlarged.  Its  accommodations  were  first 
increased,  in  1860,  by  an  addition  of  some  thirty-six  feet 
upon  the  vrest.  The  greatly  enlarged  number  of  em- 
ployes calling  ere  long  for  still  more  room,  an  additional 
story  was  put  upon  it  in  1879.  These  additions  have 
doubled  its  original  capacity. 

The  last  addition  made  to  the  asylum  structure  was 
that  of  the  Bancroft  building.  This  was  suggested  partly 
by  the  need  of  additional  room  on  the  female  side  of  the 
asylum,  and  partly  by  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
of  a  somewhat  limited  class  of  patients  in  the  state,  for 
more  ample  accommodations  and  a  more  private  life  than 
is  usually  found  practicable  at  institutions  for  the  insane. 
To  meet  this  want  the  comely  structure  designated  as 
above  was  erected  in  1882. 

Such  has  been  the  growth  of  the  asylum  structure  up  to 
the  present  time  (1885).  Its  accommodations  have  been 
increased  from  those  at  first  provided  for  ninety-six 
patients  to  those  which  can  now  more  amply  acconmio- 
date  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  whole  amount  expended  upon  this  structure,  from 
first  to  last,  by  the  state  has  been  but  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  dollars,  or,  considering  the  character 
of  the  accommodations  aftbrded,  the  very  low  sum  of  six 
hundred  and  eleven  dollars  per  patient.  Whatever  the 
asylum  has  cost  beyond  this  amount  has  come  from 
sources  other  than  the  state  treasury. 

It  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  Concord, 
apon  a  tract  of  ground  highly  improved,  of  about  one 
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hundred  and  twenty-five  acres.  Some  twenty-five  acres 
of  this  are  occupied  by  the  various  buildings  and  airing- 
courts  ;  the  remainder  by  the  pond,  farming  areas,  groves, 
avenues,  and  paths.  In  addition  to  the  ground  about  the 
house,  the  asylum  owns  a  pasture,  about  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, of  fifty  acres. 

One  of  the  greatest  boons  enjoyed  by  the  institution  is 
that  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  purest  Avater.  This  comes 
from  a  well  sunk  by  Dr.  Bancroft  upon  the  premises  in 
1880,  which  has  a  diameter  of  fifty  feet  and  a  depth  of 
fifteen.  It  is  drawn  upon  daily  for  about  fifty  thousand 
gallons,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  a  much  larger  supply, 
i^ever  since  its  construction  has  it  shown  the  slightest 
indications  of  failure,  even  during  the  severest  droughts. 

In  1855,  as  before  stated,  the  furnaces,  which  had  been 
previously  employed,  were  discarded,  and  appliances  for 
warming  the  building  by  steam  were  introduced.  Up  to 
1870,  wood  was  the  fuel  used,  but  this  growing  more  and 
more  dear  in  price,  and  its  supply  more  and  more  uncer- 
tain, it  gave  way  to  coal,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  the 
steam  for  heating,  washing,  cooking,  etc.,  has  been  made 
by  this. 

SUPERINTENDENCY  OF  BR.  CHARLES  P.  BANCROFT. 

After  an  active  service  of  twenty -five  years,  Dr.  Ban- 
croft resigned  the  superintendency  in  1882,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Dr.  Charles  P.  Bancroft.  Familiar 
with  all  the  traditions  of  the  institution,  and  thoroughly 
equipped  by  education  and  experience  for  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  post,  he  is  maintaining  its  usefulness 
and  continuing  it  in  the  front  rank  of  American  asylums 
for  the'  insane.  Its  success  thus  far  has  been  due  very 
largely  to  the  entire  absence  of  partisanship  in  its  boards  of 
visitors  and  of  trustees,  to  the  patient  and  devoted  efforts 
of  able  superintendents,  to  the  liberal  benefactions  of 
earnest  friends  of  the  insane,  to  timely  aid  from  time  to 
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time  rendered  by  the  state,  and  to  the  full  reports  made 
annually  to  the  public  of  its  condition  and  operations. 

PERMANENT    FUNDS    OF    THE    ASYLUM   AND    THE     POLICY    GOV- 
ERNING   THEIR    MANAGEMENT. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  its  history  that  devoted 
friends  of  the  insane  have  ever  watched  the  progress  of 
the  asylum,  and  made,  from  time  to  time,  liberal  contri- 
butions to  its  funds.  It  has  been  deemed  just  and  proper 
to  put  on  record  here  the  names  of  these  generous 
patrons. 

Before  its  opening,  even,  in  1837,  Miss  Catherine  Fisk, 
of  Keene,a  lady  of  high  culture  and  benevolent  impulses, 
bequeathed  to  it  a  legacy  of  nearly  six  thousand  dollars, 
charged  with  certain  temporary  annuities,  since  terminated. 
By  the  terms  of  her  will,  this  bequest  was  not  to  be  paid  to 
the  asylum  until  the  expiration  of  fifty  years  from  the  time 
of  her  decease,  and,  consequently,  no  part  of  this  has  yet 
been  received.  At  present,  held  by  the  state  as  trustee, 
it  is  increasing  by  the  annual  addition  of  the  accruing 
interest,  and  now  (1885)  amounts  to  twenty-three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventj^-six  dollars  and  seventy-one 
cents.     It  will  become  payable  to  the  asylum  in  1887. 

In  1846,  and  at  subsequent  times,  the  state,  as  trustee 
for  the  asylum,  received  in  partial  payments  from  the 
estate  of  Jacob  Kimball,  of  Hampstead,  a  legacy  amount- 
ing to  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars 
and  forty-nine  cents,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  paid 
by  the  state  treasurer  to  the  asylum. 

Again  in  1847,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Bell,  of  Chester,  made 
to  the  asylum  generous  donations  of  money,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of  such 
patients  as  might  be  benefited  by  the  perusal  of  them. 
With  this,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  of  stand- 
ard works,  well  suited  to  the  purpose  intended,  were  pro- 
cured. These  formed  the  nucleus  about  which  the  present 
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asylum  library  lias  grown  up.  The  important  additions 
since  made  have  resulted  from  numerous  smaller  and 
later  gifts.  This  collection  of  books,  now  containing 
about  eighteen  hundred  volumes,  is  of  great  value  as  a 
curative  agency  in  the  treatment  of  large  numbers  of  con- 
valescent and  mildly  afiected  patients. 

Two  years  afterwards,  in  1849,  the  institution  received 
as  a  contribution  to  its  fund  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars  from  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Hanover. 

Abiel  Chandler,  Esq.,  of  Walpole,  the  founder  of  the 
Chandler  Scientific  School  at  Hanover,  who  died  in  1851, 
bequeathed  to  the  asylum  tv.'o  legacies,  —  one  of  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  charged  with  the  life-estate  of  a  niece,  and 
another  of  one  thousand  dollars  at  the  same  time,  making 
the  institution  his  residuary  legatee.  The  several  sums, 
paid  to  its  treasurer  and  financial  agent  from  time  to  time 
by  his  executors,  amount  to  twenty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  and  fifteen  cents.  The 
ultimate  amount  of  this  fund,  which  bears  the  name  of 
its  donor,  has  been  fixed  by  the  trustees  at  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  already  increased  by  the  addition  to  it  of 
interest,  stands  upon  the  books  of  the  institution  at 
twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

The  Countess  of  Rumford,  who  died  at  Concord  in 
December,  1852,  was  also  a  benefactress  of  the  asylum. 
Feeling  a  deep  interest  in  this  and  other  benevolent 
institutions  in  her  native  state  and  elsewhere,  at  her 
decease  she  left  to  such  a  very  large  proportion  of  her 
estate.  To  her  kindness  the  asylum  is  indebted  for  a 
legacy  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  which  was  paid  to  its 
treasurer  in  1853. 

Mrs.  Mary  Danforth,  of  Boscawen,  ^^dlO  also  died  in 
1852,  after  making  other  specific  bequests,  left  to  the 
asylum  the  residuum  of  her  estate.  From  this,  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  ninety  cents 
was  realized  by  the  institution. 
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One  of  tlie  early  trustees  of  the  asylum  was  Mr.  William 
Plumei',  of  Londonderry,  who  ever  manifested  a  deep 
concern  for  its  welfare.  It  was  found  after  his  decease 
that,  retaining  this  interest  to  the  last,  he  had  left  to  it  a 
legacy  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which  was  paid  to  its 
treasurer  in  1863. 

iStill  another  benefactress  of  the  asylum  was  Mrs.  Peggy 
Fuller,  of  Francestown,  from  whose  estate  it  received,  in 
1862-63,  the  sum  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen  dol- 
lars and  forty-two  cents. 

In  1862,  the  institution  received  from  the  executors  of 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Fanny  S.  Sherman,  of  Exeter,  a  lady  of 
great  excellence  of  character,  a  legacy^  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  the  annual  income  of  which  is,  by  her  direction, 
given  to  indigent  patients,  to  assist  them  in  paying  the 
necessary  expenses  of  their  support,  and  is  the  first 
bequest  ever  received  by  the  asylum  to  which  any  partic- 
ular direction  has  been  attached  by  the  donor.  Some 
five  years  later  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  two  dollars 
and  ten  cents  was  paid  to  the  asylum,  by  his  executors,  as 
a  legacy  of  Mr.  Horace  Hall,  of  Charlestown. 

The  largest  bequest  ever  made  to  the  asylum  was  the 
munificent  one  of  Mr.  Moody  Kent,  who  died  in  1866. 
Having  watched  its  progress  with  great  interest  for  a  long- 
series  of  years,  he  left  to  it,  at  his  decease,  the  residue  of 
his  property,  after  the  payment  of  numerous  legacies  to 
relatives  and  friends.  From  his  estate  the  institution 
received  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fourteen  dollars,  which  sum,  increased  by  a 
small  addition  derived  from  accrued  interest,  now  consti- 
tutes the  present  Kent  fund  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  of  Portsmouth,  who, 
for  about  thirteen  years,  had  held  the  office  of  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  left  at  his  decease,  in  March, 
1868,  as  an  evidence  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  asylum,  a 
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bequest  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  institu- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Burroughs. 

Isaac  Adams,  of  Sandwich,  after  having  served  the 
institution  for  several  years  with  signal  ability  as  one  of 
its  trustees,  upon  retiring  from  the  board,  in  1868,  ac- 
companied his  resignation  with  the  liberal  gift  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  requesting  that  the  interest  might  be 
expended  in  affording  means  of  in-door  recreation  to  male 
patients  so  situated  as  to  be  deprived  of  it  in  the  open  air. 
This  fund,  which  has  been  accumulating,  will  be  used  at 
an  early  day  as  the  foundation  of  active  measures  to  secure 
the  important  result  suggested  by  its  donor. 

In  1872,  John  Conant,  of  Jaftrey,  the  constructing 
agent  of  the  first  asylum  building,  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  its  board  of  trustees,  and  for  six  years  its  president, 
gave  expression  to  a  deep  interest  long  entertained  for  the 
institution  by  a  generous  donation  of  six  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  an  addition  to  its  permanent  funds. 

The  third  on  the  list  of  female  patrons  of  the  institution 
stands  the  name  of  Miss  Arabella  Rice,  of  Portsmouth, 
who  died  in  1872  and  left  to  it  a  legacy  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  as  a  proof  of  her  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  asylum  and  of  the  unfortunate  class  to  whom  it 
ministers. 

Hon.  Isaac  Spalding,  of  Nashua,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  its  trustees,  and  from  1868  to  1875 
its  president,  died  the  latter  year,  leaving  to  the  asylum  a 
legacy  of  ten  thousand  dollars  as  his  contribution  to  its 
permanent  funds. 

In  1883,  the  asylum  received  a  legacy  of  one  thousand 
dollars  from  the  estate  of  Miss  H.  Louise  Penhallow,  of 
Portsmouth.  In  1885,  another  of  one  hundred  dollars 
Avas  received  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Rhoda  C.  Piper,  of 
Hanover,  and,  in  1886,  still  another  of  five  hundred,  from 
that  of  Mrs.  Betsey  S.  Smith,  of  New  Ipswich,  which  is 
the  last  wdiich  has  come  into  its  treasury. 
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The  whole  amount  of  the  asyUim's  permanent  funds  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1886,  was  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  and 
twenty  cents  ($270,230.20). 

The  settled  purpose  of  the  trustees  as  to  each  of  these, 
and  to  every  other  fund  which  may  hereafter  be  given  to 
the  asylum  amounting  to  one  thousand  dollars  or  over, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  hy  the  donor,  is  to  maintain  the 
principal  thereof  intact,  and  so  to  expend  the  income, 
from  time  to  time  accruing,  as  the  greatest  good  of  the 
patients  and  of  the  asylum  shall  suggest.  The  following 
votes  of  the  trustees,  regulating  their  action  in  this  regard, 
will  present  more  in  detail  the  rules  by  which  they  are 
governed  :  — 

"  Voted,  That  the  several  funds  that  have  been,  or  may 
hereafter  be,  given  to  the  IsTew  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  donors,  be  en- 
tered upon  the  books  of  the  asylum  as  permanent  funds, 
be  set  apart  with  the  names  of  said  donors  attached  to 
each,  to  be  forever  kept  intact,  and  that  the  income  thereof 
be  expended  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  are  given,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such,  in  such 
manner  as  the  trustees  shall  deem  most  for  the  interest  of 
the  asylum  and  its  patients. 

"  Voted,  That  if,  at  any  time,  the  principal  of  any  fund 
be  impaired,  the  income  thereof  shall  be  at  once  devoted 
to  its  restoration  and  continue  to  be  thus  appropriated 
until  the  said  fund  shall  attain  its  original  amount." 


PART  IL  — MEDICAL  HISTORY. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  establishment  and 
gradual  enlargements  of  the  'New  Hampshire  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  it  appears  that  from  its  origin  there  have 
been  successive  demands  for  additional  buildino-s  and 
other  facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane. 

This  demand  has  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  constant 
increase  of  the  number  of  the  insane ;  but  it  has  been 
due  in  part,  also,  to  the  fact  that  experience  has  been 
constantly  advancing  the  standard  of  requisites  for  the 
successful  treatment  of  the  insane.  This  has  called  some- 
times for  new  buildings,  and  frequently  for  radical  changes 
in  old  ones.  Experience  and  better  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  have  been  constantly  revealing  the  insuffi- 
ciency and  defects  of  the  earlier  ideas  and  usages,  and 
demanding  proper  facilities  for  utilizing  the  fruits  of 
observation  and  study. 

Thus  the  history  of  the  institution  has  been  one  of  a 
progressive  development,  which  has  not  yet  reached  its 
limit. 

MOTIVE    OF    THE    ENTERPRISE. 

The  institution  originated  in  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  insane,  the  sincerity  of  which  was  attested  by 
the  patience  and  persistency  with  which  its  original 
friends  resisted  the  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way,  and 
renewed  their  efforts  for  many  weary  years,  until  success 
vindicated  the  soundness  of  their  judgment  as  well  as  the 
benevolence  of  their  sentiments.  A  just  estimate  of  the 
benefits  which   have  accrued  to  the  insane,  from  their 
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humane  efforts,  could  hardly  be  formed  without  a  com- 
parison of  the  condition  of  the  insane  prior  to  this  humane 
movement  with  that  existing  at  the  present  time. 

ANCIENT   NOTIONS    OF   INSANITY. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  the  insane 
were  regarded  and- treated  as  outcasts,  looked  upon  with 
horror,  as  culprits,  or  possessed  with  evil  spirits.  Execu- 
tion or  imprisonment  was  their  portion.  Those  who  es- 
caped these  were  subjected  to  measures  for  the  expulsion 
of  demoniac  possession,  incantations  or  vile  compounds 
supposed  to  possess  virtue  against  demons.  Holy  water, 
to  which  salt  was  added,  was  a  famous  prescription  for 
this  purpose,  on  the  theory  that  the  devil  abhorred  salt. 
Binding  the  subject  to  a  cross  was  another  remedy,  sup- 
posed to  possess  great  efficiency. 

An  old  medical  writer  records  this  as  the  treatment  of 
a  case  of  active  mania,  which  he  witnessed.  A  priest 
entered  the  room  of  the  insane  person  and  said :  "  Thou 
devil  of  devils!  I  adjure  thee  by  the  potential  power  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  b}' 
the  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  do  show  me  for 
what  cause  thou  dost  possess  this  woman."  The  case  was 
reported  as  resulting  in  recovery. 

A  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Prior  to  the  year  1797,  almost  no  rational  and  scientitic 
provision  for  the  insane  had  been  attempted.  The  few 
institutions  then  existing  differed  little  from  prisons. 
Pinel,  with  an  insight  deeper  than  others,  saw  that  disease 
and  not  the  devil  was  the  cause  of  insanity  ;  and  his  logi- 
cal inference  was  that  treatment  of  it  as  of  other  diseases 
was  the  proper  reniedj^,  rather  than  binding  to  a  lioly 
cross,  or  the  expulsion  of  the  devil. 

After  much  elfort,  and  against  violent  opposition,  he 
obtained  the  reluctant  permission  of  the  government  of 
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Paris  to  try  the  experiment  of  treating  insanity  as  a  dis- 
ease; but  only  on  condition  that  he  be  held  personally 
responsible  for  any  harm  which  might  ensue  to  the  public 
from  this  supposed  hazardous  undertaking.  He  removed 
the  insane  from  their  dark  and  loathsome  prisons  and 
placed  them  under  hospital  care,  much  to  their  delight, 
and  without  the  expected  peril  to  the  public.  This  was 
the  first  step  in  the  rational  and  scientific  treatment  of  in- 
sanity; out  of  this  germ  has  grown  the  grand  charity  seen 
in  our  time. 

But  the  hospital  of  to-day  did  not  immediately  follow 
this  radical  change  of  theor}' ;  the  practical  development 
of  the  idea  was  gradual.  Even  Pinel  himself  had  no  more 
than  a  feeble  conception  of  the  hospital  life  of  the  insane 
seen  to-day.  The  best  practice  of  that  period  would  now 
be  considered  as  crude  and  inadequate,  presenting  little 
worth  copying,  except  its  theory  of  insanity.  It  was  only 
through  a  long  series  of  cautious  observations  and  careful 
practical  trials  that  new  and  more  liberal  ideas  came  to  be 
considered  safe,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  hereditary 
prejudices,  which  held  insanity  to  be  synonymous  with 
brute  violence. 

But  one  signal  change  was  immediately  realized ;  in- 
sanity at  once  began  to  be  studied  from  a  new  point  of 
departure.  Pinel  had  transferred  it  from  demonology 
and  the  category  of  wickedness  to  that  of  disease,  to  be 
studied  in  common  with  other  bodily  disorders.  This 
was  at  once  an  immense  progress.  Thenceforward  the 
sciences  tributary  to  general  medicine  were  to  be  invoked 
to  solve  the  intricate  mental  phenomena  dependent  on  cer- 
ebral lesion,  and  superstitious  terror  abandoned.  Physiol- 
ogy and  pathology  at  once  came  to  be  consulted,  rather 
than  the  changes  of  the  moon. 

From  this  point,  progress  has  been  uninterrupted,  but 
especially  rapid  during  the  last  half  century.  The  break- 
ing away  from  old  traditions  and  prejudices  has   been 
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much  more  apparent  in  this  period,  as  shown  in  changing 
hospital  architecture  and  the  adoption  of  a  vastly  more 
liberal  type  of  organization.  If  the  progress  seems  at 
first  thought  slow,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  full  extent  to  which  it  is  now  found  that 
liberal  and  common-sense  methods  can  be  safely  applied 
in  practice  with  the  insane  could  only  be  gradually  appre- 
hended. It  was  only  by  cautiously  conducted  trials,  even 
at  some  supposed  risks,  that  the  now  generally  accepted 
conviction  became  established  that  the  insane,  as  a  class, 
could  be  intrusted  w^ith  a  larger  liberty  and  controlled 
more  by  moral  influences  than  had,  in  earlier  times,  been 
deemed  safe. 

These  results  of  experience  explain  the  great  diiference 
apparent  between  the  architectural  features  of  the  old 
and  the  later  structures  of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum. 
These  latter  show  that  much  more  self-control  is  expected 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  than  was  supposed  possible 
when  the  former  were  constructed;  and  also  provide  a 
larger  latitude  for  the  exercise  of  independent  volition  and 
the  enjoyment  of  personal  tastes.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  features  of  the  series  of  buildings,  in  the  order  of 
the  time  of  their  erection  since  the  first,  will  aftbrd  a  very 
correct  illustration  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  ideas  and 
methods  of  practice  with  the  insane.  This  evolution  is 
most  gratifying  to  philanthropy,  and  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent alienists  is  not  believed  to  have  yet  reached  its  limit. 
They  look  confidently  forward  to  that  happy  adjustment 
of  residences  and  other  auxiliary  influences,  which  shall 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  real  sacrifices  involved  in  hospi- 
tal residence,  as  also  the  dread  with  which  so  many  have 
regarded  its  necessity. 

The  Xew  Hampshire  asylum  has,  from  its  organization, 
been  in  fullest  sj-mpathy  with  others  in  this  progressive 
work,  and  has  never  been  satisfied  with  an  inferior  rank. 
Each  new  move,  whether  in  building  or  in  administration. 
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has  embodied  the  gleanings  of  the  past,  both  in  the  Hter- 
atiire  of  the  subject  and  of  experience,  whether  its  own  or 
that  of  others.  So  far  as  its  resources  would  allow,  it  has 
ever  followed  the  most  progressive  ideas,  regulated  by  a 
rigid,  but  not  suicidal,  economy.  Its  trustees  and  physi- 
cians have  always  regarded  buildings  and  surroundings  as 
important  co-factors  in  successful  treatment,  and  have? 
therefore,  spared  no  pains  to  embody  in  these  as  much  of 
remedial  force  as  possible.  It  was  not  the  lirst  in  the 
iield.  Enough  had  been  done  in  England  and  in  this 
country  to  afford  solid  hope  and  promise  to  our  sagacious 
and  whole-hearted  people,  by  whose  unwearied  efforts  the 
first  organization  was  secured. 

THE    CONDITION     OF    THE    INSANE    IN    THE    STATE    BEFORE    THE 
ASYLUM    COMMENCED    ITS    WORK. 

The  practical  work  accomplished  by  the  asylum  could 
not  be  fairly  appreciated  without  taking  into  account  the 
condition  of  the  insane  in  the  state  when  it  commenced 
operations,  a  condition  which  it  is  difficult  to  realize  at 
this  day.  It  cannot  be  described  more  briefly  or  better 
than  by  Dr.  Bell,  in  his  report  made  to  the  legislature  in 
June,  1836,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  lie 
says  :  "  The  committee  feel  that  neither  the  time  nor  the  oc- 
casion require  them  to  allude  to  instances  of  the  aggravated 
and  almost  incredible  sufferings  of  the  insane  poor  which 
have  come  to  their  knowledge ;  they  are  convinced  that 
the  legislature  requires  no  high-wrought  pictures  of  the 
variations  of  intense  misery  to  which  the  pauper  lunatic 
is  subjected,  extending  from  the  time  of  his  incarceration 
in  the  cold,  narrow,  sunless,  tireless  cell  of  the  almshouse 
to  the  scarcely  more  human  disposal  of  him  by  '  selling  at 
auction,'  as  it  is  called,  by  which  he  fell  into  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  most  abject  and  worthless  of  society,  who 
alone  could  be  excited  by  cupidity  to  such  a  revolting 
charge.     Suffice  it  to  say  on  this  point,  that  your  commit- 
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tee  are  satisfied  that  the  horrors  of  the  present  condition 
01  the  insane  in  New  Hampshire  are  far  from  having  been 
exaggerated.  They  have  found  that  public  officers  and 
citizens  of  towns  have  naturally  been  unwilling  that  the 
extent  and  particulars  of  what  many  of  them  doubtless 
sincerely  believe  a  necessary,  or,  at  least,  an  unavoidable 
severity,  should  be  blazoned  forth  to  the  public ;  those 
having  charge  of  insane  friends  have  been  found  often 
unwilling  even  to  refer  to  the  maladies,  still  less  to  speak 
of  the  treatment  and  condition  which  they  conscientiously 
think  unavoidable  in  their  circumstances.  In  view  of  this 
immense  mass  of  unmitigated  and  undiluted  misery,  the 
question  will  spontaneously  occur,  what  can  be  done  for 
its  alleviation  and  prevention  ?  " 

The  enacting  of  the  law  founding  the  asylum  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  legislature  answered  this 
grave  question  of  their  committee.  The  same  com- 
mittee thus  set  forth  the  results  to  be  secured  by  this 
legislation  :  — 

"  First,  a  curative  institution,  restoring  those  intrusted 
to  its  charge  to  the  exercise  of  reason  and  their  duties 
in  society;  second,  the  influence  of  such  an  institu- 
tion in  diminishing  the  amount  of  public  suft'ering,  both 
in  alleviating  the  condition  of  the  insane  inmates  who 
may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  successful  medication,  and 
removing  the  immense  weight  of  anxiety  and  distress 
and  danger  to  their  connections  and  relations ;  third,  a 
place  of  custody  for  those  insane  persons  endangering 
the  lives  and  safety  of  the  community  and  their  own 
persons." 

That  these  objects  have  been  secured  in  an  eminent 
degree  can  hardly  be  questioned  at  this  day  by  any  one 
who  has  intelligently  watched  the  progress  of  the  institu- 
tion from  its  foundation.  But  the  full  measure  of  relief 
from  suffering  which  it  has  secured  to  the  objects  of  its 
care,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  misery  it  has  saved  by  its 
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preventive  measures,  can  be  known  only  to  those  who 
have  been  personally  conversant  with,  or  interested  in,  its 
personal  histories. 

STATISTICAL    SUMMARY. 

A  brief  review  of  the  historical  record  of  its  work,  as 
derived  from  its  statistics,  will  be  germane  to  the  objects 
of  this  article.  From  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the 
first  patient,  October  29, 1842,  to  March  31, 1886,  a  period 
of  forty-three  years,  five  months,  and  two  days,  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  persons  were  admit- 
ted to  the  asylum  and  received  its  care.  Oi  this  number, 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-seven  went  forth  restored 
to  reason,  prepared  to  resume  their  places  and  trusts  in 
society.  This  fact  alone  has  much  significance  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  statement  of  the  committee 
already  quoted  from,  that  "  we  found  no  more  than  an 
occasional  instance  of  amendment  under  the  common 
treatment." 

It  further  appears  that  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
persons  under  care  and  treatment,  but  who  did  not  fully 
recover  mental  health,  left  the  institution  so  much  im- 
proved as  to  render  life  among  friends  practicable,  safe, 
and  generally  more  or  less  useful.  Of  this  class,  a  consid- 
erable number  were  convalescent  on  leaving,  and  fully 
recovered  afterwards.  The  records  show  only  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  discharged  whose  diseases  were 
not  either  removed  or  mitigated.  But  even  with  those 
whose  maladies  did  not  admit  of  relief,  the  ministrations 
of  the  institution  were  by  no  means  of  little  value.  This 
will  be  found  emphatically  true  when  the  hospital  life  of 
such  persons,  with  its  systematic  regulation  of  things  and 
its  sanitary  provisions,  is  compared  with  any  possible  life 
without  a  hospital.  The  incurable  insane,  whose  lives,  to 
a  great  extent,  could  otherwise  be  only  misery,  are  here 
brought  within  the  reach  of  every  domestic  comfort,  and 
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even  convenience,  and  the  moderating  and  steadying  in- 
fluences existing  secure  to  this  class  some  good  measure 
even  of  happiness. 

But  besides  these  three  classes,  —  the  restored,  the  im- 
proved, and  the  nominally  unimproved,  —  there  were 
those  who  died.  Of  this  class,  from  the  opening  of  the 
asylum  to  April  1,  1886,  there  were  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-six.  The  attentions  due  and  rendered  to  these 
have  not  been  among  the  least  of  the  benefits  accruing  to 
these  sufferers.  Kind  ministrations  to  the  hopeless  and 
the  helpless  are  ever  held  among  the  highest  and  best  of 
human  acts.  They  exalt  and  dignify  human  nature.  We 
think  only  with  a  shudder  of  the  hopeless  victims  of  dis- 
ease dying  in  lonesome  neglect.  It  is  a  bright  feature  of 
Christian  civilization  that  it  tenderly  cares  for  those  Avho 
fall  in  the  race ;  it  is  the  trait  of  the  savage  to  abandon 
to  their  fate  those  who  can  no  longer  do  service  in  the 
ranks.  To  bring  to  the  bed  of  the  dying  all  suitable 
tokens  of  respect,  and  to  make  the  last  days  of  these  as 
far  as  possible  from  solitude  or  neglect,  has  ever  been 
the  studious  effort  of  the  management  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

"What  these  ministrations  may  have  been  worth  to  the 
immediate  objects  of  them,  and  to  the  sorrowing  homes 
to  which  they  belonged,  it  is  not  the  province  of  words 
to  show,  —  their  full  bearings  cannot  be  made  written 
history. 

This  glance  at  the  statistical  records  of  the  work  of  the 
asylum  from  its  foundations  is  only  a  naked  outline.  To 
bring  the  extent  and  value  of  this  work  to  the  full  appre- 
hension of  the  reader  would  be  to  review,  in  detail,  the 
busy,  laborious,  and  often  painful  hours  of  forty-three 
years. 

Through  these  years  all  plans  and  all  work  have  aimed 
at  one  object,  and  that,  to  make  the  treatment  of  mental 
disorders  rational,  thoroughly  humane,  and   free  of  all 
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superstition  and  all  needless  interference  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  patient.  Following,  in  the  adoption 
of  plans,  this  principle,  the  history  of  the  institution  has 
been  one  of  evolution.  Out  of  what,  at  first,  bore  great 
resemblances  to  imprisonment  there  have  been  evolved 
conditions  of  life  for  the  insane  lacking  none  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts,  and  few  of  the  privileges  and  even 
the  amenities,  of  ordinary  domestic  life. 

The  space  allowed  for  this  article  will  not  admit  of 
remark  upon  the  strictly  medical  treatment  of  insanity, 
further  than  to  say  that  mental  derangement,  in  some 
instances,  is  the  reflex  eft'ect  of  disorder  in  some  bodily 
organ  other  than  the  brain,  and  that  in  such  cases  treat- 
ment is  directed  to  that  organ. 

MORAL    TREATMENT. 

What  remains  to  be  said  must  have  reference  to  the 
general  or  so-called  moral  treatment,  having  reference 
largely  to  those  influences  which  address  themselves  to 
the  mind,  and  involve  such  a  regulation  of  hospital  life 
and  activities  as  best  to  antagonize  morbid  processes, 
restore  normal  habits  of  thought,  or  to  yield  the  largest 
benefits  where  restoration  is  impossible.  The  same  gen- 
eral system  of  measures  contributes  to  both  these  ends. 
In  other  words,  experience  has  shown  that,  in  adjusting 
surroundings  and  shaping  domestic  and  social  influences 
for  the  average  of  the  insane,  the  usages  and  methods 
most  agreeable  to  the  sane  are  most  conducive  to  the 
recovery  of  the  curable,  and  most  congenial  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  cannot  recover.  This  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  insanity  introduces  no  new  and  special  elements 
of  its  own  requiring  the  suspension  of  ordinary  customs. 
Tastes,  personal  proclivities,  and  the  conditions  of  pleasure 
and  pain  remain  unchanged  in  kind,  even  when  modified 
in  action  by  disease,  and  are  responsive  to  the  same 
stimuli.     The  recoo'nition  of  this  fact  has  been  a  modern 
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achievement,  and  is  in  agreeable  contrast  with  older  ideas 
and  practice.  The  latter  made  the  insane  some  nnreal 
being,  endowed  with  exceptional  traits  not  amenable  to 
ordinary  intinences,  and  hence  to  be  treated  as  an  excep- 
tion. This  error  led  to  every  absurdity  and  wrong  in 
practice,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  were  inactivity, 
repression,  and  confinement,  shutting  out  most  of  the 
health-giving  remedial  stimuli.  Comparatively  speaking, 
this  was  the  practice  at  the  opening  of  the  asylum,  "when 
hospital  life,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  present,  was  a 
gloomy  monotony,  embracing  little  calculated  to  arrest 
the  morl)id  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  and  invite 
them  into  healthy  channels.  The  institution,  during  its 
forty  years  of  activity,  has  been  steadily  illustrating  the 
incorrectness  of  those  older  notions,  and  making  its 
cautious  wa}'  towards  the  opposite  theory  and  practice. 
This  later  method  is  especially  characterized  by  varied 
activities  and  the  least  }»racticable  departure  in  the  same 
from  the  style  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  usages  and 
rules  of  ordinary  life. 

The  study  and  eftbrt,  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  have 
ever  been  and  are  to  make  the  institution  in  the  smallest 
degree  possible  a  peculiar  place,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  give  it  the  aspects  of  home  life,  and  to  furnish  it  with 
attractive  and  pleasant  activities,  calculated  to  arrest  the 
attention  and  draw  the  thoughts  from  self  and  morbid 
themes.  This  end  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  in  all 
the  measures  of  the  management,  whether  in  l)uilding 
new  or  reconstructing  old,  in  furnishings  or  equipments, 
or  in  inventing  the  various  methods  of  occupying  time 
and  attention.  All  these  have  sought  this  one  oliject 
till  scarcely  au}^  resemblance  could  be  traced  between 
the  original  and  the  later  institution  life.  Attractive 
surroundings,  associations,  and  occupations  have  come  to 
take  the  place  of  the  gloomy  and  depressing  monotony  in 
the  ways  of  living  which  characterized  the  first  stages  of 
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the  enterprise.  The  application,  in  detail,  of  the  under- 
lying principle  could  not  be  the  work  of  a  day  or  a  year, 
but  the  result  of  long  continued  study  of  the  symptoms, 
tastes,  and  wants  of  many  individual  cases,  and  of  the 
eftects  of  these  agencies  upon  them. 

OCCUPATION    FOR    THE    INSANE. 

This  has  shown  that,  next  to  a  natural  and  attractive 
domestic  adjustment,  occupation  is  the  great  desideratum 
of  successful  treatment.  This  applies  both  to  body  and 
mind,  and  should  be  varied  almost  without  limit  to  adapt 
it  to  individual  capacities  and  tastes. 

To  provide  such  occupation  in  sufficient  variety  is  at 
once  the  foremost  and  the  most  difficult  of  the  duties  of 
the  administration.  It  lays  under  contribution  every 
practicable  agency  within  reach,  — the  farm,  the  shop,  the 
laundry,  the  kitchen,  the  sewing-room,  the  carriage-drive, 
and  the  walk  in  the  country;  and  in-cloors,  the  library 
and  various  public  exercises  of  instruction  or  entertain- 
ment. All  these  are  drawn  upon  with  increasing  dili- 
gence, to  the  extent  of  available  resources,  so  that  none, 
except  the  few  who  from  bodily  weakness  require  abso- 
lute rest,  are  left  without  an  external  stimulus  designed  to 
antagonize  the  morbid  introversion  ever  present  in  men- 
tal disease.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  the  reason- 
ableness of  this  practice,  even  if  ample  experience  had 
not  faithfully  demonstrated  it;  and  it  may  be  affirmed 
that,  aside  from  strictly  medical  treatment,  the  value  of 
hospital  residence  is  now  largely  measured  by  the  ability 
of  the  institution  to  provide  these  agencies.  With  a  view 
to  multiply  and  vary  these,  a  large  shop  is  now  being- 
fitted  up,  to  be  supplied  with  facilities  for  introducing 
many  forms  of  light,  safe,  and  attractive  mechanical  work. 
These  forms  will  be  so  chosen  as  to  meet  the  largest  prac- 
ticable variety  of  tastes  and  qualifications  for  work  on  the 
part  of  the  patients,  with  a  view,  at  the  same  time,  to 
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being  as  easily  conducted  and  as  inexpensive  as  possible. 
The  income  of  the  Adams  fund  is  available  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  department. 

DETACHED    BUILDING. 

Another,  and  the  last  we  shall  notice,  of  the  progressive 
steps  taken  to  render  the  treatment  of  the  insane  as  liberal 
and  complete  as  possible  was  the  erection  of  the  Bancroft 
building  in  1882-83.  In  its  plan  of  construction,  this  was 
an  advance  on  all  the  others;  and  not  simply  to  increase 
accommodations,  but  also  to  occupy  new  ground  in  treat- 
ment. Previously,  the  more  agitated  and  irresponsible 
classes  had  been  amply  provided  for  in  the  older  build- 
ings, but  not  so  amply  the  convalescent  and  those  not 
needing  restraints.  The  partially  self-sustaining  patients 
have  hitherto  been  associated  with  more  or  less  incom- 
patible classes  for  lack  of  sufficient  variety  in  apartments. 
So,  also,  persons  with  ample  means,  and  needing  no  other 
than  moral  restraints,  have  not  found,  in  the  older  build- 
ings, sufficiently  liberal  accommodations  to  satisfy  their 
habits  and  tastes.  Both  these  classes  have  been  provided 
for  in  the  construction  of  this  building. 

The  trustees,  seeing  no  reason  why  the  tastes  of  the 
insane  should  not  be  recognized  in  their  treatment,  have 
here  prepared  to  do  so  by  furnishing  the  facilities  for 
individualizing  attentions.  Without  inconvenience  to 
others,  a  patient  can  have  one,  two,  or  three  rooms,  and 
such  private  attendance  and  service  as  may  be  desired, 
with  all  the  privacy  and  independence  of  private  resi- 
dence. At  the  same  time  those  not  able  to  provide  so 
liberal  an  outfit,  or  not  desiring  it,  can  have  single  rooms, 
with  the  general  attendance,  and  secure  all  the  benefits 
of  the  retired  and  quiet  situation  without  burdensome 
expense.  The  practical  working  of  this  detached  and 
retired  building  has  already  been  most  gratifying,  and  has 
done  much  to  remove  any  valid  objection  to  hospital  resi- 
s 
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deuce,  since  it  has  done  away  with  almost  the  last  vestige 
of  departure  from  the  forms  and  usages  of  private  life,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  has  retained  all  the  sustaining  and 
remedial  influences  of  hospital  organization. 

Sufficient  has  been  said  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  tendencies  and  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
hospital  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  at  the  present 
time.  "When  this  method  is  compared  with  the  confine- 
ment, the  inactivity,  and  monotony  which  characterized 
the  earliest  usages,  it  is  not  difficult  to  form  some  adequate 
estimate  of  the  influence  the  ISTew  Hampshire  asylum  has 
had  upon  the  condition  of  the  insane,  or  to  see  how  far  it 
has  realized  the  hopes  of  its  early  advocates,  and  proved 
a  success  and  an  inestimable  blessins;  to  the  state. 


SUCCESSION  OF  OFFICERS. 


TRUSTEES. 

Commissioned. 

Name. 

Kosidence. 

1840, 

June  20. 

Daniel  Abbot, 

Nashua. 

June  20. 

Amos  Twitchell, 

Keene. 

June  20. 

Ichabod  Bartlett. 

Portsmouth. 

June  20. 

John  Conant, 

Jaffrey. 

June  20. 

eJoseph  Low, 

Concord. 

June  20. 

Charles  H.  Peaslee, 

Concord. 

June  20. 

Ira  St.  Clair, 

Deerfield. 

June  20. 

Charles  A.  Cheever, 

Portsmouth. 

June  20. 

John  P.  Hale, 

Dover. 

June  20. 

Charles  J.  Fox, 

Nashville. 

June  20. 

Samuel  Swasey, 

Haverhill. 

June  20. 

John  S.  Wells, 

Lancaster. 

1841, 

June  15, 

Enos  Stevens, 

Charlestown. 

June  15. 

George  W.  Kittredge, 

Newmarket. 

June  15. 

Joseph  Low,  reappointed 

, 

Concord. 

1843, 

June  19. 

Moses  2^orris,  Jr., 

Pittsfield. 

June  19. 

Ira  St.  Clair,  reappointec 

1, 

Deerfield. 

June  19. 

Charles  J.  Fox,  reappoin 

ted. 

Nashville. 

1845, 

June  30. 

Abiel  Walker,  vice  Joseph  L 

ow, 

Concord. 

June  30. 

A.  McFarland,  vice  G. 
tredge. 

W. 

Kit- 

Meredith. 

June  30. 

Timothy  Hall,  vice  Enos 

Stevens, 

Keene. 

June  30. 

Luke  Woodbury,  vice  C. 

,  J. 

Fox, 

Antrim. 

June  30. 

Wm.  Plumer,  Jr.,  vice  S. 

E.C 

!ones. 

,  Epping. 

Dec.  23. 

James   Farrington,  vice 
Farland, 

A. 

Mc- 

Eochester. 

1846, 

July  10. 

Nathaniel  S.  Berry, 

Hebron. 

July  10. 

George  B.  Upham, 

Clare  mont. 

July  10. 

William  Plumer, 

Londonderry. 
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1847, 

Aug.    9. 

Jos.  B.  Walker,  vice  A.  Walker, 

Concord. 

Aug.    9. 

Israel  Hunt,  Jr., 

Nashua. 

Aug.    9. 

Warren  Lovell, 

Meredith. 

Aug.    9. 

Thomas  Shannon, 

Moultonborough 

1848, 

June  26. 

Wm.  Plumer,  reappointed, 

Epping. 

June  26. 

Franklin  Pierce, 

Concord. 

June  26. 

Charles  H.  Peaslee,  reappointed, 

Concord. 

June  26. 

E.  Metcalf,  vice  Gr.  B.  Upham, 

Newport. 

1849, 

July     3. 

Jos.  B.  Walker,  reappointed. 

Concord. 

July     3. 

Joseph  H.  Smith, 

Dover. 

July     3. 

Amos  A.  Parker, 

Fitzwilliam. 

1850, 

July     5. 

Ralph  Metcalf,  reappointed, 

Newport. 

July     5. 

Isaac  Boss,  vice  N.  S.  Berry, 

Hanover. 

July     5. 

David  Pillsbury,  vireWm.  Plumer 

,  Chester. 

1851, 

July     4. 

Chas.  Burroughs,  vice  T.  Shan- 

non, 

Portsmouth. 

July     4. 

Israel  Hunt,  reappointed, 

Nashua. 

July     4. 

Warren  Lovell,       " 

Laconia. 

1852, 

June  19. 

Franklin  Pierce,     " 

Concord. 

June  19. 

Wm.  Plumer,         " 

Epping. 

June  19. 

Chas.  H.  Peaslee,  " 

Concord. 

1853, 

July     1. 

Jos.  B.  Walker,     '' 

Concord. 

July     1. 

Jos.  H.  Smith,        " 

Dover. 

July     1. 

Amos  A.  Parker,    " 

Fitzwilliam. 

1854, 

July  15. 

Ralph  Metcalf,        " 

Newport. 

July  15. 

Samuel  Herbert,     " 

Rumney. 

July  15. 

Enoch  D.  Yeaton  '• 

Wakefield. 

Sept.  29. 

I.   A.   Richardson,   vice  William 

Plumer, 

Durham. 

1855, 

July  10. 

Rufus  Clement, 

Concord. 

July  10. 

Alvah  Smith,  vice  Ralph  Metcalf, 

Dempster. 

July  10. 

Chas.  Burroughs,  reappointed, 

Portsmouth. 

1856, 

Feb.  23. 

Timothy  HayneSjVJce  R.  Clement 

,  Concord. 

July  11. 

John  Preston, 

New  Ipswich. 

July  11. 

Chas.  H.  Peaslee,  reappointed, 

Concord. 

1857, 

June  30. 

Geo.  B.  Twitchell, 

Keene. 

June  30. 

Jos.  B.  Walker,  reappointed, 

Concord. 

June  30. 

John  H.  White, 

Lancaster. 

1858, 

June  26. 

Jeremiah  F.  Hall, 

Wolfeborough. 

June  26. 

Ralph  Metcalf,  reappointed, 

Newport. 

June  26. 

Samuel  Herbert,           " 

Rumney. 

Sept.  28. 

Edw^ard  Wyman,   vice   R.    Met- 

calf, 


Newport. 
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1859, 
1860, 
1861, 

1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 

1866, 

1867, 
1868, 

1869, 
1870, 


Juue  2". 
June  28. 
June  27. 
Juue  27. 
June  27. 
June  27. 
July  2. 
July  2. 
July  2. 
July  2. 
July  2. 
July  2. 
June  29. 
June  29. 
June  29. 
July  7. 
July  7. 
July  7. 
July  16. 
July  16. 
July  16. 
June  22. 
June  22. 
June  22. 
Oct.  23. 
June  19. 
June  19. 
June  19. 
April  13. 
July  1. 
July  1. 
July  1. 
July  1. 
July  1. 
July  1. 
July  1. 
Jan.     3. 


July  8. 
July  8, 
July  8. 
Nov.  17. 


Chas.  Burroughs,  reappointed,  Portsmouth. 

Timoth}'  Haynes,         "  Concord. 

AVoodbury  Melcher,  Gilford. 

J.  A.  Richardson,  reappointed,  Durham. 

Chas.  H.  Peaslee,  "  Concord. 

John  Preston,  "  New  Ipswich. 

Geo.  B.  Twitchell,  "  Keene. 

Jos.,B.  Walker,  "  Concord. 

John  H.  White,  "  Lancaster. 

John  Couant,  "  Jaffrey. 

Isaac  Spalding,  Nashua. 

Moses  Clark,  Landaff. 

Charles  W.  Flanders,  Concord. 

Charles  Burroughs,  reappointed,  Portsmouth. 

"Woodbury  Melcher,  "  Laconia. 

Chas.  H.  Peaslee,  "  Concord. 

John  Preston,  "  New  Ipswich. 

AVm.  G.  Perry,  "  Exeter. 

Geo.  B.  Twitchell,  "  Keene. 

Joseph  B.  Walker,  "  Concord. 

David  R.  Burnham,  Plymouth. 

Chas.  A.  Tufts,  Dover. 

John  Conant,  reappointed,  Jaffrey. 

Isaac  Spalding,  Nashma. 

Isaac  Adams,  vice  C.  H.  Peaslee,  Sandwich. 

Charles  Burroughs,  reappointed,  Portsmouth. 

Woodbury  Melcher,  "•  Laconia. 

Ebenezer  S.  Towle,  Concord. 

I.  Goodwin,  vice  C.  Burroughs,  Portsmouth. 

Isaac  Adams,  reappointed,  Sandwich. 

Waterman  Smith,       ''  Manchester. 

Wm.  G.  Perry,  "  Exeter. 

Ebenezer  S    Towle,    "  Concord. 

Joseph  B.  Walker,     "  Concord. 

Geo.  B.  Twitchell,      "  Keene. 
DenisonR.  Burnham, reappointed,  Plymouth. 
John    W.    Sanborn,    vice    Isaac 

Adams,  Wakefield. 

Isaac  Spalding,  reappointed,  Nashua. 

Charles  A.  Tufts,  "  Dover. 

Dexter  Richards,  "  Newp)ort. 

EUery     A.     Hibbard,     vice    W. 

Melcher,  Laconia. 
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1871, 


23. 
23. 

8. 
8. 
8. 


Aug.  9. 
Aug.  9. 
Aug.  9. 
July  16. 
July  IG. 
July  16. 
Oct.  23. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
July 
July 
July 
July  26. 
July  26. 
July  26. 
June  22. 
July  20. 
July  20. 
July  20. 
Aug.  10. 
1877,  Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
May 


1872, 


1873, 


1874, 
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1876, 


17. 
17. 
17. 


1878, 


1879, 


1880, 


1881, 


1882, 


1883, 


May  2. 
July  8. 
July  8. 
July  8. 
July  30. 
July  30. 
Aug.  14. 
July  20. 
July  20. 
July  20. 
Oct.  12. 
Oct.  12. 
Oct.  12. 
June  21. 
June  21. 
Sept.  22. 
April  26. 


Ellery  A.  Hibbard,  reappointed, 

Geo.  W.  Haven, 

Henry  Colony, 

"Waterman  Smith,  reappointed, 

^Vm.  G.  Perry,  " 

John  W".  Sanborn,  " 

Joseph  B.  Walker,  " 

Geo.  B.  Twitchell,  " 

Josiah  Minot, 

Isaac  Spalding,  reappointed, 

Charles  A.  Tufts,      " 

Dexter  Richards,       " 

Ellery  A.  Hibbard,    " 

Charles  H.  Bell, 

Albert  Smith, 

David  Gillis, 

William  G.  Perry,  reappointed, 

Waterman  Smith,  " 

Joseph  B.  Burrows, 
John  V.  Barron,  vice  J.  JVIinot, 
Joseph  B.  Walker,  reappointed, 
Geo.  B.  Twitchell, 
John  V.  Barron,  " 

John  H.  George,  vice  J.  Y.  Bar- 
ron, 
Carlton  P.  Frost,  vice  A.  Smith, 
Dexter  Richards,  reappointed, 
Charles  A.  Tufts,  " 

David  Gillis, 
Ellery  A.  Hibbard, 
Jeremiah  F.  Hall, 
Carlton  P.  Frost,  reappointed, 
William  G.  Perry,  " 

Watei'man  Smith,  " 

Joseph  Burrows,  " 

Joseph  B.  Walker,  " 

Geo.  B.  Twitchell,  " 

John  H.  George,  " 

Emery  J.  Randall, 
Frederick  J.  Potter, 
Dexter  Richards,  reappointed, 
William  H.   H.  Mason,   vice    J 
Burrows, 


Laconia. 

Portsmoutli. 

Keene. 

Manchester. 

Exeter. 

Wakefield. 

Concord. 

Keene. 

Concord. 

Xastiua. 

Dover. 

Xewport. 

Laconia. 

Exeter. 

Peterborough. 

Xashua. 

Exeter. 

Manchester. 

Plymouth. 

Concord. 

Concord . 

Keene. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Hanover. 

Newport. 

Dover. 

Nashua. 

Laconia. 

Portsmouth. 

Hanover. 

Exeter. 

Manchester. 

Plymouth. 

Concord. 

Keene. 

Concord. 

Somersworth. 

Portsmouth. 

Newport. 

Moultonborough. 
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1883, 

May  17. 

Edward    Spalding, 
Potter, 

vice    F 

E. 

Nashua. 

Aug.  28. 
Aug.  28. 
Aug.  28. 

Ellery  A.  Hibbard, 
Carlton  P.  Frost, 
Jeremiah  F.  Hall, 

reappoiu 

a 
u 

ted, 

Laconia. 
Hanover. 
Portsmouth. 

1884, 

July  25. 
July  25. 

Wm.  G.  Perry, 

Waterman  Smith, 

I'. 
a 

Exeter. 
Manchester. 

1885, 

July  25. 
Oct.    14. 
Oct.  14. 

Wm..H.  H.  Mason, 
Joseph  B.  Walker, 
Geo.  B.  Twitchell, 

i( 

Moultonborough 

Concord. 

Keene. 

Oct.  14. 

John  H.  George, 

Concord. 

PRESIDENTS. 


John  H.  Steele 
John  Conaut 
George  B.  Upham 
"William  Plumer 
Charles  Burroughs 
Isaac  Spalding 
George  B.  Twitchell 


Dixi  Crosby 
Charles  H.  Peaslee 
Joseph  B.  Walker 


James  Thorn 
Joseph  Low 
John  Atwood 
Andrew  McFarland 
John  E.  Tyler       . 
Jesse  P.  Bancroft 


George  Chandler  . 
Andrew  McFarland 
John  E.  Tyler       . 
Jesse  P.  Bancroft 
Charles  P.  Bancroft 


SECRETARIES. 


TREASURERS. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1839-1840 
1840-1846 
1847-1848 
1848-1855 
1855-1868 
1868-1875 
1875- 


1839-1841 
1841-1848 

1848- 


1839-1840 
1840-1846 
1846-1847 
1847-1852 
1852-1857 
1857- 


1842-1845 
1845-1852 
1852-1857 

1857-1882 
1882- 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 


OF    THE 


Trustees,  Superintendent,  and  Treasurer 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 


GOVERNOR  AND  COUNCIL, 
JUNE,   ISSS. 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. : 

JOHN     B.    CLARKE,    PUBLIC    PRINTER. 
1886. 


OFFICERS. 


TRUSTEES. 


Hon.  OLIVER  PILLSBURY,  President    .         .  Concord. 

Hon.  DANIEL  CLARK,  Secretary    .         .         .  Manchester. 

D.  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq Claremont. 

J.  W.  PEPPARD,  Esq Rumney. 

D.  W.  BILL,  Esq Gilsum. 

J.  HORACE  KENT,   Esq Portsmouth. 

J.  C.  LINEHAN,  Esq Penacook. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  TREASURER. 

JOHN   C.  RAY. 


MATRON. 

Mrs.  JOHN   C.  RAY. 


TEACHERS. 

Miss  B.  F.  SCOVILLE.  Miss  ADA  M.  CARR. 

Miss   E.   HUMPHREYS, 


TRUSTEES'  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency  the   Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Honorable  Council :  — 

The  Trustees  of  the  Industrial  School  herewith  submit  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  work  and  condition  of  that 
institution. 

To  that  report  the  trustees  have  but  little  to  add.  The 
institution  still  continues  prosperous,  and  with  good  success 
answering  the  object  of  its  establishment.  Its  finances  are  in  a 
sound  condition ;  its  inmates  healthy  and  generally  contented ; 
its  discipline  thorough,  but  mild  and  parental;  its  teaching, 
inclusive  of  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  faithful ; 
and  its  management  by  the  superintendent  and  the  matron 
admirable.  During  the  past  year,  as  mentioned  in  the  superin- 
tendent's report,  an  addition  has  been  erected  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  principal  building.  It  is  three  stories  in  height, 
and  affords  room  for  machinery  and  tools  which  the  boys  will  be 
taught  to  use  in  such  way  and  manner  as  shall  be  found  most 
beneficial  and  calculated  to  fit  them  for  after  life. 

There  has  also  been  started  at  the  school  a  new  industry,  which 
at  the  present  promises  to  be  successful,  that  of  knitting  stock- 
ings. It  is  at  present  experimental,  but  the  indications  are,  that 
while  it  enables  the  lads  to  earn  more  than  they  can  at  cane- 
seating  chairs,  it  gives  them  an  employment  which  most  of  them 
like,  and  one  which  they  can  pursue  after  they  leave  the  institu- 
tion, giving  them  steady  work  and  good  pay.  This  business  will 
be  enlarged,  if,  as  is  now  expected,  it  shall  be  deemed  advisable. 

The  cost  of  the  addition,  machinery,  and   tools  thus  far  has 


been  ^5,252.51,  and  there  is  a  balance  on  hand,  for  future  use  in 
the  same  direction,  of  $1,046.12. 

In  conclusion,  the  trustees  have  only  to  say  that  the  institution 
holds  it  progress  steadily  onward,  developing  better  results  each 
and  every  year,  till  they  can  say,  with  a  good  deal  of  assurance, 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  schools  in  the  state  doing  more  good, 
or  more  deserving  of  the  support  of  an  intelligent  Christian 
people. 

DANIEL    CLARK,  Secretary. 

June  2,  1886. 


REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  TREASURER. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  Council,  and 
the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees : 

I  respectfully  submit  for  your  examination  the  annual  report  of 
the  State  Industrial  School  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1885  : 


Whole  number  committed  to  the  institution  since  its 

organization  in  1858 
Number  in  school  April  i,  1885  . 
Whole  number  in  school  during  the  year 
Number  discharged  at  expiration  of  sentence 
Number  discharged  on  probation 
Number  honorably  discharged     . 
Number  in  school  April  i,  1886  . 
Average  time  of  detention  of  those  discharged 


.237 

108 

146 

18 

9 

7 
112 
yrs. 


PERCENTAGE. 


American 

Irish 

French 

Scotch 

German 

English 

Negro 

Indian 


67 

45 
24 

3 
3 

I 
2 

I 


8 


HOW   COMMITTED. 

Number  committed  by  supreme  court  . 
"  "  police  court 

**  "  justices  of  the  peace  . 

"  **  parents  and  guardians 


36 

64 

40 

6 


TERM    OF   COMMITMENT 


During  minority 

For  the  term  0 

f  8  years 

(( 

6  years 

a 

5  years 

(( 

4>^  yea 

<( 

4  years 

(< 

3  years 

(( 

2i^  yea 

li 

2  years 

a 

I  year 

Until 

eighteen 
twenty 

• 

costs  are 

paid    . 

OFFENSE. 

For  stealing 

breaking  and  entering 

stubbornness,  idleness,  and  disobedience 

truancy 

assault 

lewdness 

putting  obstruction  on  railroad 

malicious  mischief 

incendiarism 

drunkenness 

obtaining  goods  under  false  pretenses 


AGE   WHEN   COMMITTED 


At  the  age  of    7  years 
'*  8  years 

**  9  years 


59 
I 

2 

15 
I 

5 
26 

II 
18 

4 

I 
2 

60 

32 

27 

6 

5 
6 
2 

2 

4 

I 
I 


At  the  age  of  lo  years 

"  II  years 

"  12  years 

"  13  years 

"  14  years 

"  15  years 

"  16  years 


12 
16 

17 
18 
27 
28 
20 


PRESENT   STANDING    OF    PUPILS    IN    SCHOOL. 

Reading. 


Boys.  Girls. 

General  reading          .... 

.        20          5 

Reading  in  Fifth  Reader     . 

•     !>?>       6 

' '           Fourth  Reader  . 

.         .         .     16       7 

Third  Reader    . 

•     19 

"           Second  Reader 

.       6 

Instructed  in  penmanship 


Writing-. 


Arithmetic . 


Studying  square  root  . 
"         interest 
"         fractions 
"         first  principles 
"         mental  arithmetic 

Geography. 

Studying  Manual  of  Geography  . 
"         Elementary  Geography 

History. 

Studying  English  History    . 

"         History  of  United  States 

Natural  History. 
Studying  Hooker's  Natural  History     . 


94     18 


23 

4 

II 

28 

8 

30 

5 

75 

16 

36 

16 

40 

8 

48 

5 

48 

9 

32       3 
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A  general  idea  may  be  gained,  by  an  examination  of  these 
tables,  of  the  educational  standing  of  the  school  at  the  present 
time.  In  addition  to  the  usual  tables  and  financial  statements 
I  shall  present  but  a  brief  report,  as  the  events  of  the  past  year 
do  not  call  for  an  extended  notice. 

The  progress  of  most  of  the  children  in  the  various  branches 
pursued  has  been  very  commendable.  Our  large  family  has  been 
blessed  with  good  health,  not  a  serious  case  of  sickness  having 
occurred  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The  boys  and  girls 
are  generally  obedient,  and  seemingly  happy  and  satisfied  with 
their  home ;  the  officers  faithful  and  harmonious  in  their  work. 

Though  the  chair-seating  business,  in  which  we  have  long  been 
engaged,  is  almost  completely  prostrated  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  we  have  had  constant  employment,  though  at  extremely 
1q^.w  prices.  Notwithstanding  we  have  been  obliged  to  work  for 
almost  nominal  prices  on  chairwork,  we  have  succeeded,  by  work- 
ing a  larger  number  of  boys  on  the  farm,  in  keeping  our  available 
balance  quite  as  large  as  it  was  one  year  ago. 

After  receiving  the  new  workshop  appropriation  from  the 
state,  we  spent  some  time  in  making  investigations,  so  we  might 
act  understandingly  in  spending  the  money  so  kindly  voted  us. 
At  the  outset  it  seemed  best  to  put  in  operation  machinery  to 
manufacture  chair  frames,  as  we  were  seating  about  three  hundred 
of  them  daily;  but  on  examining  different  chair-shops,  we  were 
satisfied  it  would  be  a  most  decidedly  unhealthy  occupation,  on 
account  of  the  large  quantity  of  dust  necessarily  made  in  cutting 
up  the  stock  and  finishing  the  same  by  emery  or  sand  wheels. 
As  we  feel  that  the  health  of  our  children  is  of  the  first  consid- 
eration, we  abandoned  the  project  and  took  up  the  business  we 
are  now  engaged  in. 

With  the  money  voted  us  by  the  legislature  of  1870  we  have 
erected  a  brick  building  30  by  40,  of  three  stories;  the  basement  is 
used  for  boiler-room  and  for  wood  and  coal,  the  second  story  for 
carpenter  and  other  work,  provided  with  lathe,  circular  and  jig 
saws,  and  three  new  sets  of  carpenters'  tools.  Connected  with 
this  room  we  have  another  of  about  the  same  size  in  our  main 
building,  which  we  have  furnished  with  necessary  machines  for 
carrying  on  the  hosiery  business.     We  have  purchased  an  engine 
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of  sufficient  power  to  operate  all  our  machines  in  both  rooms. 
This  enterprise,  we  may  say  at  the  present  time,  is  an  experiment, 
as  the  business  was  entirely  new  to  all  of  us ;  but  the  results  of 
our  undertaking  thus  far  look  quite  favorable,  as  we  find  we  are 
able  to  sell  our  goods  readily  at  a  fair  price,  realizing  quite  as 
good  or  better  pay  for  the  labor  of  the  boys  than  they  earned  in 
seating  chair  frames. 

We  are  satisfied,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  is  as 
good  a  trade  as  they  can  be  taught  at  the  present  time,  as  a  boy 
with  a  limited  experience  in  operating  a  knitting-machine  can 
command  by  the  day  fair  wages  the  year  round.  Even  if  the 
hosiery  business  should  fail  in  being  a  pecuniary  success,  the 
state  or  tax-payers  will  feel  as  though  they  had  in  a  larger  degree 
than  formerly  fulfilled  an  obligation  they  owed  to  the  children 
committed  to  our  care,  by  teaching  them  a  trade. 

Most  of  the  coarse  shoes  have  been  made  by  the  boys,  as  well 
as  the  mending  of  the  same.  The  painting  of  the  building 
inside  and  out  has  been  largely  done  by  some  of  the  boys,  under 
the  direction  of  an  officer.  The  girls  have  been  employed  in 
doing  housework,  finishing  off  the  hosiery,  making  and  mending 
the  boys'  as  well  as  their  own  clothing. 

Our  farm  yielded,  as  usual,  bountiful  crops  of  nearly  all  kinds, 
which  have  been  equivalent  to  money  in  the  support  of  the 
children.  Our  stock  is  in  fine  condition,  and  consists  of  a  large 
number.  When  our  young  cattle  returned  from  pasture  last  fall, 
our  stock,  all  told,  numbered  fifty-six  head. 

Our  religious  services  have  been  conducted  for  many  years 
quite  satisfactorily  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  this  city.  The  first  of 
the  present  year,  in  consequence  of  this  organization  relinquish- 
ing in  a  large  measure  its  work,  we  made  arrangements  with 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  to  supply  us  with 
speakers  on  the  Sabbath,  which  they  have  done  very  acceptably. 
Our  Sunday  school  has  been  well  managed  by  our  principal 
teacher,  Miss  Scoville.  The  Roman  Catholic  children  have  been 
instructed  in  their  religious  faith  the  past  year  with  good  results, 
by  Rev.  Father  Reilly. 

The  publishers  of  the  following-named  papers  have  the  thanks 
of  the  children  for  furnishing  gratuitously  their  valuable  papers  : 
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Dover  Enquirer,  Cheshire  Republican,  Morning  Star,  News  and 
Sentinel,  New  Hampshire  People  and  Patriot,  Portsmouth 
Journal,  Our  Dumb  Animals,  and  twenty-five  copies  of  Every 
Other  Saturday. 

We  also  extend  thanks  to  Hon.  Oliver  Pillsbury  and  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  White,  of  Concord,  for  valuable  books  for  the  library  ; 
also  gifts  of  papers  and  magazines  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Holbrook,  of  Manchester,  and  Miss  Susan  Dolbeer,  of  Epsom. 

Many  thanks  from  the  boys  and  girls  to  Col.  J.  C.  Linehan, 
of  Penacook,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  White,  of  Concord,  Rev.  Father 
Reilly,  of  Manchester,  for  their  very  szueet  and  bountiful  remem- 
brance in  shape  of  large  boxes  of  candy  last  Christmas  time. 

To  our  teachers  and  long-experienced  officers  we  are  much 
indebted  for  their  efficient  aid  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

The  legacy  of  Miss  Louise  Penhallow,  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  so  kindly  left  by  her  for  the  benefit  of 
our  library,  remains  at  interest  in  the  Amoskeag  Savings  Bank. 

The  interest  on  the  McKean  Wilkins  and  Moody  Kent  funds 
is  yearly  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provision  in  the  wills 
of  the  testators,  the  Moody  Kent  fund  being  used  for  the  benefit 
of  discharged  boys  and  girls. 

The  welcome  donation  of  ex-Gov.  Smyth  of  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  dollars  is  drawing  interest  from  the  Merrimack  River 
Savings  Bank,  which  is  yearly  expended  for  books  for  deserving 
children.  The  generous  gift  will  long  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  by  the  recipients  of  his  bounty. 

In  conclusion,  to  the  Honorable  Board  of  Trustees,  for  the 
many  proofs  of  confidence  and  sympathy,  for  words  of  encourage- 
ment with  which  you  have  always  cheered  and  sustained  us  in  our 
responsible  duties,  we  cannot  adequately  thank  you. 

J,  C,  RAY,  SiipcrmteJident. 
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FARM. 


The  products  ot  the  tarm  are 

as  to 

lows 

— 

95  tons  of  hay       .... 

.  $1,600.00 

65  tons  of  corn  fodder  . 

285.00 

650  bushels  of  potatoes  . 

275.00 

400  bushels  of  oats    , 

140.00 

100  bushels  of  onions 

85.00 

700  bushels  ears  of  corn 

150.00 

400  bushels  of  carrots     . 

100.00 

60  bushels  of  green  pease 

40.00 

70  bushels  of  beans 

40.00 

85  bushels  of  cucumbers 

50.00 

50  bushels  of  tomatoes 

20.00 

40  bushels  of  sweet  corn  ears 

50.00 

ID  bushels  of  turnips     . 

2.00 

80  bushels  of  beets 

25.00 

1000  heads  of  cabbage 

60.00 

2050  pounds  of  pork 

145.00 

Pigs  and  live-stock  sold 

113.00 

Milk  and  butter 

1,000.00 

Lettuces,  radishes,  etc. 

10.00 

INVENTORY  OF  PROPERTY. 


12  grade  cows          .... 

$800.00 

5  Shorthorn  cows,  thoroughbred 

250.00 

3  grade  two-years-old  heifers 

75.00 

I  grade  heifer  calf 

20.00 

3  grade  one-year-old  Durham  heifers 

60.00 

3  Jersey  cows         .... 

125.00 

I  one-year-old  Durham  bull  . 

100.00 

2  steers,  two  years  old 

120.00 

2  steers,  three  years  old 

150.00 

17  swine 

175.00 

4  horses         ..... 

700.00 
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HAY,    PROVISIONS,  ETC. 


30  tons  of  hay 

^500.00 

200  bushels  of  potatoes    . 

110.00 

20  barrels  of  flour 

100.00 

60  bushels  of  corn 

25.00 

I  barrel  of  pork   . 

17.00 

Kerosene 

4-5° 

Sugar,  tea,  coffee,  molasses 

100.00 

Salt,  spices,  etc. 

10.00 

20  cords  of  wood 

75.00 

BOYS     DINING-ROOM    AND    COOKROOM. 


Cooking-stove  and  baker . 

$30.00 

140  chairs 

50.00 

Crockery 
Knives  and  forks 

75.00 
20.00 

Iron  and  tin  ware     . 

40.00 

Tables     .... 

40.00 

Bread-trough,  clock,  etc. 
Table  covers    . 

15.00 
30.00 

Meat-cutter 

2.00 

Movable  closets 

6.00 

Lamps,  hanging,  and  lanterns 

6.00 

FAMILY    COOKROOM   AND    DINING-ROOM. 


Cooking-stove  and  furniture 
Refrigerators    . 
Dining  table  and  chairs    . 
Knives  and  forks 


^75.00 

100.00 

60.00 

20.00 


Work-stands  . 
Work-tables  . 
Clock     . 


CHAIR-SHOP. 


;i4o.oo 
2.50 
2.00 


Press,  type,  etc. 


PRINTING-OFFICE. 


,120.00 
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HOSIERY    MILL. 

Knitting-machines,  etc.,  and  engine 


)i, 400.00 


CARPENTER  S    SHOP. 


Lathe  ..... 
Three  full  sets  carpenters'  tools 
Benches,  etc.  .   -      . 


SHOE-SHOP. 


Shoes 

Leather  and  findings 

Lasts  and  tools 

Benches 


GIRL  S    SEWING-ROOM. 


Work-table  and  cover 

Chairs  and  lounges 

Buttons,  needles,  thread,  etc. 

Cloth  on  hand 

Boys'  clothing 

Girls'  clothing 

Seven  sewing-machines    . 


^45.00 

200.00 

60.00 


5150.00 

15.00 

12.00 

4.00 


$12.00 
40.00 
10.00 

150.00 
1,000.00 

300.00 

125.00 


CARRIAGES,    WAGONS,    AND    FARMING    UTENSILS. 


1  carryall 

$165.00 

I  rack  wagon 

25.00 

2  horse-carts 

65.00 

2  farm  wagons 

100.00 

2  two-horse  wagons 

80.00 

2  ox-carts 

50.00 

I  express  wagon 

35-00 

I  buggy  wagon 

50.00 

I  large  spring  wagon 

40.00 

I  top  buggy    . 

135-00 

I  six-horse  barge     . 

200.00 

I  booted  buggy 

50.00 

1  light  buggy 

65.00 
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Sleigh  ....... 

Double  sleigh      ...... 

4  horse-sleds  ...... 

12  harnesses,  4  robes        ..... 

Stone  drags,  wheelbarrows,   i   grindstone,  and 
seed -sowers      ...... 

8  plows,  5  harrows,  2  cultivators 

1  Kemp  manure-spreader  .... 
Iron  bars,  manure-forks,  2  bush  scythes,  and  snaths 
Hay-cutter,  shovels,  spades,  hoes,  and  picks 

2  mowing-machines         ..... 

1  pair  cart  wheels,  whiffletrees,  eveners,  and  chains 

2  platform  scales,    i    hay  scale,  scale   beams,  ropes 

and  blocks       ...... 

3  bush-hooks,  2  spread-chains  and  yokes 
Horse-rake  and  tedder  .... 
Axes,  saws,  ox-yokes,  and  chains 
Pitchforks,  rakes,  drills,  wedges,  and  stone  hammer 
Ladders,  carpenters'  and  piping  tools 
Grain  and  meal  chests  and  fanning-mill 
Steam  box,  kettles,  etc.        .... 
Lead  pipe  and  old  iron         .... 

I  horse  power,  i  ensilage-cutter 


^10.00 
85.00 
75.00 

250.00 

25.00 
125.00 
75.00 
35-00 
50.00 
85.00 
40.00 

80.00 

7.00 

15.00 

35-00 
12.00 
65.00 
12.00 
60.00 
6.00 
150.00 


SLEEPING-HALLS. 


Bedsteads  and  bedding 
Crosby  bed     . 


)00.00 

20.00 


SCHOOLROOMS. 


65  settees        

$150.00 

70  double  desks  and  chairs       .... 

60.00 

Blackboards,  clocks,  and  teachers'  desks 

30.00 

Schoolbooks,  slates,  etc.       .... 

85.00 

Lamps  and  hangings             .... 

12.00 

Book-case  and  library  books 

100.00 

Cabinet  organs 

75.00 

House-plants 

25.00 
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OFFICE   AND    LIBRARY. 

Tables,  chairs,  sofas,  desks 

Books  and  book-cases      .         .         .         , 

Stationery  and  stamps     .... 

Safe 

Fire-extinguisher,  fire-escape,  fire-grenades 
Clock,  hanging-lamp,  and  flowers    . 


^156.00 

200.00 

25.00 

65.00 

100.00 

65.00 


RECEPTION-ROOM   AND    GUEST-CHAMBER. 


Carpets  and  curtains 
Center  and  side  tables 
Sofas  and  chairs 
Chamber  set   . 
Beds  and  bedding  . 
Lamp,  stove,  etc.    . 


officers'  rooms. 


Furniture,  beds,  bedding 
Nine  wardrobes 


5150.00 
40.00 
65.00 
30.00 
40.00 
35-00 


J 1 0.00 
35- 00 


DETAILED  ACCOUNT    OF    CASH    RECEIVED 
APRIL   I,  1885,   TO   APRIL   i,  1886. 


1885. 
April    I . 


From  state  treasurer,  quarterly  appropria 
tion 
Rochester,  for  board 
Whitefield,  for  board     , 
Troy,  for  board     . 
Marlborough,  for  board 
J.  Horace  Kent,  for  two  pigs 
Laconia,  for  board 
Weare,  for  board  . 
Manchester,  for  board 
Dover,  for  board  . 
Nashua,  for  board 


FROM 


[,500.00 
19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
10.00 
19.50 
19.50 

515-35 
19.50 

97-50 
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April    4, 
6. 

8. 
10. 

II. 


^3- 
15- 


20. 
21. 
23- 

•       29. 

May     2. 

5- 
6. 

20. 

June     9. 

16. 

27. 


From  Canaan,  for  board 

Rockingham  county,  for  board 

Cheshire  county,  for  board    . 

Grafton  county,  for  board 

Madison,  for  board 

W.  F.  Whitney,  for  chairwork 

Keene,  for  board  . 

Merrimack  county,  for  board 

Hillsborough  county,  for  board 

Seabrook,  for  board 

W.  C.  Sargent,  for  board 

Bent  Bros.,  for  chairwork 

A.  G.  Fairbanks,  for  shoes 

Cheshire  county,  for  board 

Portsmouth,  for  board  . 

Charles  Thompson,  for  board 

G.  Wilson,  balance  on  account 

H.  P.  Campbell,  for  flour 

Somersworth,  for  board 

Moody  Kent  fund,  loaned  City  of 

Manchester 
Interest  on  Moody  Kent  fund 
Nashua,  for  board 
Concord,  for  board 
Ex-Gov.  Smyth,  in  memory  of  his 

wife,  Mrs.  Emily  L.  Smyth 
Newmarket,  for  board  . 
Sullivan  county,  for  board 
D.  A.  Carr,  for  pig 
Coos  county,  for  board 
Strafford  county,  for  board    . 
Kimball  &  Gerrish,  for  tallow  and 

calf-skin    .... 
S.  B.  Hope,  for  barrel  flour  . 
W.  F.  Whitney,  for  chairwork 
F.  Brickett,  two  bushels  potatoes 
Kimball  &:  Gerrish,  for  2  calf-skins, 
W.  C.  Sargent,  for  board 


2.05 
10.00 
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June  27.     From  Walter   Heywood   Chair   Co.,    for 
chairvvork 

30.  F.  Brickett,  for  rent 

S.   P.  Coggin,    for  rent   and   pro 

visions       .... 
Z.  P.  Alden,  for  provisions    . 
Sale  of  cream 
July      I .  State  treasurer,  quarterly  appropria 

tion  ..... 
Canaan,  for  board 

2.  Laconia,  for  board 
Rochester,  for  board 

3.  Concord,  for  board 
Coupons  from  McWilkins  fund 
Cheshire  county,  for  board    . 
Whitefield,  for  board     . 
Weare,  for  board  . 
Keene,  for  board  . 
Marlborough,  for  board 
Merrimack  county,  for  board 
Interest  on  Miss  Louise  Penhallow' 

legacy       .... 
Somersworth,  for  board 
II.  Hillsborough  county,  for  board 

Dover,  for  board  . 
Rockingham  county,  for  board 

13.  Newport,  for  board 

14.  Seabrook,  for  board 

15.  Plainfield,  for  board 

16.  Claremont,  for  board 
Manchester,  for  board 

24.  Troy,  for  board     . 

27.  Portsmouth,  for  board 

28.  Strafford  county,  for  board    . 

29.  Sullivan  county,  for  board     . 
Effingham,  for  board     . 

31.  Wm.  E.  Buck,  for  pig  . 
II.  Charles  Thompson,  for  board 


4- 
6. 


7- 
8. 

9- 


Aug. 


;i,ooo.oo 
9.00 

26.32 

23.48 

3-95 

1,500.00 
19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
36.00 
70.00 

178.50 
19.50 
19.50 
19.50 
19.50 

160.50 

45- 00 

6.64 

279.00 

35-57 

166.50 

161.57 

19.50 

28.28 

14-57 
460.08 
19.50 
19.50 
65.78 
19.50 
39.00 
5.00 
10.50 
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Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


26. 
I. 

15- 

16. 
26. 

3°- 


5- 
6. 


9- 

10. 

IS- 
16. 
19- 
19- 

20. 


From  Carroll  county,  for  board  .  .  $14.35 
F.  Brickett,  for  rent .  .  .  .  18.00 
S.  P.  Coggin,  for  rent  and  pro- 
visions .  .  .  .  .  21.00 
Mrs.  S.  Lear,  for  board  of  son  .  5.00 
Kimball  &  Gerrish,  for  hides  .  8.49 
W.  F.  Whitney,  for  chairwork  .  687.63 
Interest  on  Moody  Kent  fund  .  80.53 
Coupons  from  McWilkins  fund  .  135- 00 
Z.  P.  Alden,  for  provisions  .  .  20.72 
Sale  of  cream  ....  2.32 
State  treasurer,  quarterly  appropria- 
tion .....  1,500.00 
Rockingham  county,  for  board  .  140.36 
H.  Longa,  for  plowing  .  .  i.oo 
Madison,  for  board  .  .  .  25.50 
Merrimack  county,  for  board  .  117.00 
Marlborough,  for  board  .  .  19-50 
Rochester,  for  board  .  •  .  19-50 
Canaan,  for  board  .  .  .  6.64 
Manchester,  for  board  .  .  .  421.46 
Nashua,  for  board  .  .  .  140.36 
Hinsdale,  for  board  .  .  .  16.50 
Keene,  for  board  .  .  .  .  19-50 
Whitefield,  for  board  .  .  .  19-50 
Hillsborough  county,  for  board  .  255.43 
Laconia,  for  board  .  .  .  i9-5o 
Portsmouth,  for  board  .  .  .  24.00 
Concord,  for  board  .  .  .  39-00 
Nashua,  for  board  .  .  .  103.72 
Littleton,  for  board  .  .  .  31-50 
Seabrook,  for  board  .  .  .  19-50 
Newport,  for  board  .  .  .  78.00 
Nashua,  for  board  .  .  .  39-oo 
Grafton  county,  for  board  .  .  234.00 
Cheshire  county,  for  board  .  .  172.50 
Sullivan  county,  for  board  .  .  22.50 
Hon.    Daniel    Clark,    for   keeping 

horse         .....  22.50 
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Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


24. 
26. 

31- 
I. 

4. 

5- 


14. 


20. 

I. 

10. 

13- 

26. 
3°- 
31- 


1886. 
Jan.    I. 

2. 
4. 
5- 


From  Mrs.  S.  Lear,  for  board  of  son 
Claremont,  for  board    . 
Coos  county,  for  board 
Kimball  &  Gerrish,  for  hide 
Strafford  county,  for  board 

D.  Ready,  for  cream     . 
Weare,  for  board 
Walter  Heywood  Chair  Co.,  for 

chairwork 
Dalton,  for  board 
Manchester    Savings    Bank,    shop 

appropriation     . 
Charles  Rowell,  for  2  pigs 
Kimball  &:  Gerrish,  for  hide 
Mrs.  S.  Lear,  for  board  of  son 
A.  Hutchinson,  for  pig 
Nathan  Parker,  for  plowing   . 
Mrs.  S.  Lear,  for  board  of  son 
Dover,  for  board  . 
Frank  Hutchinson,  for  shote 
S.  B.  Hope,  for  barrel  of  flour 
Coos  county,  for  board 
I.  C.  Merrill,  for  4  young  cattle 
Manchester    Savings    Bank,  shop 

appropriation     ... 
Coupons  on  bonds  from  McWilkins 

fund  .... 

Z.  P.  Alden,  for  provisions    . 
F.  H.  Brickett,  for  rent 
Sale  of  cream 
Thomas  A.  Lane,  for  shote    . 

State  treasurer,  qr.  appropriation 
Rochester,  for  board 
Marlborough,  for  board 
Claremont,  for  board,   . 
W.  F.  Whitney,  for  chairwork 

E.  T.  James,  for  shote  and  i   bu 
potatoes    .... 


^5-50 
19.50 
19.00 
5.18 
54.86 

•75 
19.50 

350.00 
25-50 

2,477-51 
8.00 

5.00 

3.00 

5.00 

8.00 

9.00 

39.00 

8.00 

5.00 

20.00 

40.00 

1,300.00 

115.00 

19.88 

16.00 

2.70 

6.84 

1,500.00 

4-50 

9.00 

19.50 

331.00 

IO-75 
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Jan.     6.      From  E.  F.  Frost,  for  board 
Concord,  for  board 
Laconia,  for  board 
Manchester,  for  board  . 
Rockingham  county,  for  board 
Nashua,  for  board 

7.  W.  F.  Whitney,  for  chairwork 
Pittsfield,  for  board 
Portsmouth,  for  board 

8.  Whitefield,  for  board    . 

9.  Wm.  A.  Berry,  for  board  of  ward 
Use  of  animals 
Keene,  for  board 
Hillsborough  county,  for  board 
Charles  Hodgman,  for  5  pigs 
Malachi  F.  Dodge,  for  labor 
Grafton  county,  for  board     . 
Newport,  for  board 
J.  W.  Peppard,  for  2  pigs 
Merrimack  county,  for  board 
Seabrook,  for  board 
Dover,  for  board 
Holt  &  Boulia,  for  board 

Feb.    I.  F.  H.  Brickett,  for  rent 

Holt  &  Boulia,  for  rent,   teaming 

and  board  ... 

Weare,  for  board 
E.  F.  Frost,  for  board  . 
Cheshire  county,  for  board    . 
Strafford  county,  for  board    . 
Troy,  for  board    . 
W.  F.  Whitney,  for  chairwork 
Mrs.  Emma  Prescott,  for  board 
J.  Kelley,  for  2  pigs 
W.  F.  Whitney,  for  chairwork 
J.  Gentiss,  for  board     . 

Mar.   2.                  Coupons    on    bonds,    McWilkins 
fund 


II. 

13- 
14. 

15- 
16. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
28. 
,    I. 

3- 


9 

10 
12 

17 
18 
27 


45.00 
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Mar. 


6. 

lO. 

19. 
26. 


ti. 


From  J.  Abbott,  for  board     . 

Holt  &  Boulia,  for  labor  of  boys 
E.  F.  Frost,  for  board 
Kimball  &  Gerrish,  for  hide 
Amoskeag  Savings  Bank,  shop  ap 
propriation   for  machinery,  etc 
I.-  C.  Merrill,  for  wood 
Z.  P.  Alden,  for  provisions    . 
Sale  of  cream 


^7-50 

116.38 

3.00 

10.05 

2,521.12 

2.25 

22.25 

1. 00 


DETAILED  ACCOUNT  OF  CASH  PAID. 

POST    OFFICE. 

1885.   For  box  rent  from  April  i,  1885,  to  April  i,  1886 

SAMUEL    BOYCE. 


June   30.     For  2^  months'  labor  . 


$62.50 


Oct. 


pasturing  5  cattle  through 
summer 


$82.50 


FIRST    CONGREGATIONAL    SOCIETY. 

For  pew  rent  from  AjDril  i,  1885,  to  April 
I,  1886       


^33-6o 


E.    T.    JAMES. 

For  baiting  and  hitching  in  horses  from 
Jan.  12,  1885,  to  Jan.  4,  1886     . 


^19-75 


NEW    ENGLAND    HOMESTEAD. 

For  subscription  to  New  England  Home- 
stead ..... 
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p.    O.    WOODMAN. 

April  lo.     For  3  lbs.  onion  seed,  2  lbs.  beet  seed,  35 

lbs.  rhubarb         ....  ^4- 15 

H.  p.   CAMPBELL. 

April  14.  For  16  doz.  eggs  .  .  .  $3-20 
June  12.             36^  lbs.  poultry,  $7.30, 

40  doz.  eggs  .  .  14.10 
Nov.  23.             12   pullets,  ^12.00,  51^ 

lbs.  chicken         .          .  20.75 

Dec.   24.             59  lbs.  chicken        .         .  7.67 


FRENCH,    PUFFER   &    CO. 

April    8.     For  2  doz.  cuspadores,  $3.60, 

2  doz.  pitchers,  $5.00  $8.60 

2  doz.  plates,  ^1.60,  6  doz. 
teas,  ^6.00,  ^  doz.  salts 
and  peppers         .         .  9.10 

I  Star  fount  lamp,  y^  doz. 

chimneys,  3  barrels     .  3.30 


545-72 


21.00 


S.  L.  FOGG. 

April  15.     For  i  lot  of  manure        ....  ^7-oo 

MERRILL    BROS. 

Mar.     7.     For  grinding  corn  .  •         .         .  $2.55 

CLOUGH    &    CO. 

April  15.     For  23  lbs.  sausage,  61  lbs.  ham, 

40  lbs.  lard         .         .         ^12.60 
259  lbs.  lard  from  Sept. 

I,  to  Dec.  31,  1885    •  19.42 

dressing  hogs  in  July, 
Nov.,  and  Dec,  and  i 
half- barrel  .         .  7.40 

$39-42 
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DANIEL   JOHNSON 

April  15.     For  160  lbs.  sausage  in  Jan 
and  Feb.,  1885  . 
170  lbs.  sausage   in  Jan 
and  March,  1886 


'     PETTEE    &    ADAMS 

June     6.     For  2  bags  C.  F.  salt     . 
July      6.  200  lbs.  mineral  salt,  i  bu 

salt  and  bag 
Aug.  II.  6  bags  corn,  4  bags  meal 

I  bu.  hair 
19.  3  bags  corn,   2   oats,  20 

meal,  i  C.  F.  salt 
Oct.     5.  2  bags  meal,  5  corn,  1,000 

lbs.  bran,  cement 
Nov,  3  bags  meal,   1,600    lbs 

bran,  i  cask  cement 
Dec.     2.  i^  tons  bran,  i  bag  rye 

meal,  15  bags  meal 
28.  1,000  lbs.  C.  middlings 

6  bags  meal,  4  corn 

LEWIS    K.    MEAD. 

Mar.  30.  For  carbolic  soap,  ^1.44,  pre- 
scription   . 

i^  lb.  camphor,  J^  lb. 
gum    arable 

5  lbs.  insect  powder,  2 
brushes,  i  oz.  sweet 
spirits  niter 

Tr.  iodine,  ^  lb.  chl. 
potass.,   I  lb.  vaseline 

I  lb.  canary  seed    . 

8  oz.  Rochelle  salts,  3  pre- 
scriptions 


April 

26 

Sept. 

25 

Oct. 

23- 

Dec. 

9. 

1886 

Mar. 

5 

$16 

•45 

17 

.00 

$1 

70 

2 

60 

II 

75 

28 

53 

36 

75 

20.10 

47-50 
21.50 

$1-59 
•30 

2.44 

•95 
.10 

1.25 


533-45 


5170.43 


^6.6; 
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GEORGE   W.    WILSON. 
1885. 

May   17.     For  4  boxes  honey,  4  pine-apples    ,         .  $1.50 

A.    L.    N.    ROBERTSON. 


Mar.     4. 

For 

labor   and    stock    laying 

floors,  filing  saws,  etc. 

$I45-S3 

April  28. 

I  book-case,  $90.00,  and 

trucking     . 

90.75 

May   22. 

filing    saws,  30    ft.  pine, 

tar  paper,  and  nails     . 

1.8S 

June. 

7^  hours'  labor 

1.88 

$240.31 

MATTIE    V.    EATON. 

April  21.     For  i  canary  bird  arid  cage    .         .         .  $3-5o 

LUTHER    CAMPBELL. 

April  20.     For  i  cow       .         .         .         .60.00 
30  cords  standing  wood      .        50.00 


J.    A.    BOYNTON. 

April  23.     For  services  as  watchman 


C.    DUNN    &    CO. 


April  23.     For  5  boxes  boneless  fish,  ^  bbl. 

mackerel,  box  herring    .  $11.00 

July      8.             25  lbs.  Rio  coffee  and  can  3.10 

I  bbl.  beans      .         .         .  7.49 


DE  WOLFE,    FISKE    &    CO. 


$21.59 


April  24.     For  iii    vols,    purchased    by     ex-Gov. 

Smyth  memorial .         .         ,         .  $86.55 
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C.    p.    TRICKEY. 

April  28.     For  43  vols,  purchased  by  ex- 

Gov.  Smyth  memorial    .      ^39.00 

Oct.    30.  I  accordion,  ^3.00,  4  base- 

balls     .         .         .         .  4.00 

$43.00 

CHARLES    H.    WHITNEY. 

April  24.     For  3  vols,  for  library    ....  $A-91 

C.  W.    EVERETT. 

April  25.     For  i  boar  pig        ,         .         .         .         .  $8.00 

C.    C.    CURRIER. 

April  27.     For    repairing    and    timing    organ    and 

piano $6.00 

D.  O.    FURNALD. 

April  28.     For  5  pairs  girls'  boots  .         .         .  ^7- 50 

J.    W.    PEPPARD. 

For  traveling  expenses   to  three  trustee 

meetings $10.00 

DANIEL    W.    BILL. 


Nov.    17. 


For  traveling  expenses  to  three 

trustee  meetings  , 

$24.00 

44/^    gals,    boiled    cider 

and  barrel  . 

19.30 

242  lbs.  apple  jelly 

15-70 

OLIVER   PILLSBURY. 

For  traveling  expenses,  four  visits 


$59.00 
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O.    D.    KIMBALL. 


April  22.     For  printing  500  postals,  ^1.50,  printing 

and  stock    .....  ^4- 50 


UNION    PUBLISHING   CO. 

April  28.     For  advertising  examination  . 


$4-50 


WILLIAM    B.    ABBOTT. 

April  30.     For  paint    and    painting     to 

date    ....      $119.44 

Sept.   17.  i4}4  lbs.  paint,  100  lbs. 

white  lead,  4  days' 
labor  .         .         .  17.42 

Oct.      5.  200   lbs.    lead,    7^    lbs. 

ocher,  4  gals,  spirits     .  15-25 


DAVID    O.    RAND. 

May      8.     For  services  as  watchman,  one  month 


S152.11 


18.00 


DRAKE    &    CARPENTER. 

Mar.  31.  For  10  bags  meal,  5  cracked 
corn,  400  lbs.  shorts, 
664  lbs.  middlings 

April     7.  5  casks  lime, ^5.66,  5  gals, 

maple  syrup 


NASH    &    BROTHER. 

May     1 1 .     For  i  Acme  harrow 


9.91 


$37-91 


523.00 


J.    C.    NICHOLS    &    SON. 

May      I.     For  5  cords  and  j^  ft.  manure        $30.40 
Jan.       4.  II  cords  and  6  ft.  manure  67.80 


,20 
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FRANK    E.    WILLIAMS. 

April  15.     For  4  cords  and  }^  ft.  manure         .         .  ^20.19 

PARADIS    &    CO. 

May    16.     For  i  lot  manure  .         .         .         .         .  ^5-12 

H.    S.    DEROCHEMENT. 

May    18.     For  411  bu.  dry  ashes  @  25c.         .         .        ^102.75 

S.    T.    CANNON. 

May    13.     For  6  gooseberry  and  6  currant  bushes  .  $2.00 

V 
E.    STARK. 

For  use  of  land  in  1883  .         .         .  ^7-50 

CARPENTER    &    PARKER. 

April  21.     For  18  days'  mason-work,  100 

brick  .  .         .         $59-50 

Aug.     8.  32  feet  Akron  pipe  .         .  8.58 

Nov.   28.  mason-work    and     stock, 

200  brick    .         .         .  21.16 


JOHN    B.    CLARKE. 


April  22.     For  advertising  examination  .  $2.60 

Feb.    13.  printing   500   bill    heads, 

assorted       .         .         .  1.75 


).24 


54-35 

JOSEPH    SHIRLEY. 

May    23.     For  i  bay  horse     .....        $207.00 
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B.    F.    WITHAM. 


April    6.     For  200  lbs.  Georgia  cured  cod  $8.00 

Oct.      6.  200   lbs.   cod,  $8.00,    ^ 


bbl.  mackerel 

13-32 

Jan.    26. 

200  lbs.  cod    . 

8.00 

SEAVEY   &    CO. 

April  28. 

For  4  bath-tubs     . 

I   japanned     ash     barrel 
and    cover,    i    two-qt. 

^18.35 

farina  boiler 

5.17 

STRATTON,    MERRILL   &   CO. 

April  30.     For  50  bbls.  "Patent"  flour  .      $250.00 
66  bags  meal,  34  bags  cr. 

corn,  100  bags    .         .         129.00 


$29.32 


523.52 


$379.00 

Z.    BREED. 

April  14.     For  i  Universal  weeder  .         .         .  $7- 00 

HEAD    &    DOWST. 

April  17.     For  350   ft.     pine,     1,000    ft. 

hemlock  boards  .         .        $21.75 
21^  M.  XXX  pine  shin- 
ies, 3  days' labor,  $7.50         1 1 1. 78 

June      6.  405  ft.  hemlock    boards, 

285  ft.  spruce  timber, 
I  M.  shingles      .         .  12.06 

Oct.    30.  labor    and    materials    for 

new  workshop      .         .     2,063.99 

Dec.   31.  31  ft.  fence  cap,  6  ft.  hard 

pine,  50  ft.  w.  wood    .  4.08 
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Jan.    19.  262   ft.   mat.  pine,  40  ft. 

hard  pine,  48  ft.  spruce 
plank  .         .         .  ^8.27 

26.  8  sheets  sand-paper,   8c., 

labor  .         .         .  3.26 


$2,225.19 


CLAFLIN,    LARRABEE    &    CO. 


May    27.     For  3  great  gross  pant  buttons,  3  gross 

buckles        .....  $2.54 

F.    WEIS    &    CO. 

May    27.     For  27  hats  for  boys      ....  ^ii.oo 

S.    A.    FELTON    &    SON. 

April  II.     For  lyi  doz.  scrub  brushes     .         .         .  $5- 00 

A.    C,    WALLACE. 

Oct.      4.     For  102  ft.  oak  3x4     .         .         .         .  $3-57 

R.    H.    WHITE    &    CO. 

May    27.     For  4  pairs  curtains,  35  yards 

scrim  .         .         .         $22.38 

4  pairs  chains,  8  hooks    .  2.40 


DARLING    &    KEITH. 


$24.78 


For  New  England  Farmer  from  Jan.   i, 

1883,  to  July  I,  1S85  .         .         .  $5.38 

DEMOCRAT    PUBLISHING    COMPANY. 

For    Grafton    County    Democrat    from 

May  I,  1885,  to  May  i,  1886       .  $1.00 
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CHAS.    S.    COLBURN. 

June      3.     For  100  lbs.  evaporated  apples       .         .  $7-<^o 

L.    N.    BARNARD. 

June     23.     For  1,300  ft.  chestnut  plank,  600  ft.  oak 

plank $31-95 

J.    H.    CRAM. 

For  horse-shoeing  from  Jan.  9,  to  July  31, 

1885 $7.00 

U.    S.    &    CANADA    EXPRESS. 

For  packages,  boxes,  etc.,  from  April  i, 

1885,  to  Feb.  26,  1886         .         .          $11.25 

CHAS.    E.    FOSTER. 

April  20.     For  233  gals,  soft  soap  .         $16.31 

425  gals,  soft  soap  from 

June  to  Aug.  22,  1885  29.75 

580  gals,  soft  soap   from 

Sept.  to  Dec.  14,  1885  39-34 

379  gals,   soft  soap  from 

Jan.  to  Mar.   27,  1886  19.68 


$105.08 
Cr.  for  grease,  bones,  and  tallow      22.39 


FLEISCHMANN    &    CO. 


$82.69 


For  114  lbs.  compressed  yeast  from  Apr. 

I,  1885,  to  Mar.  29,  1886  .         .          $39-9o 

DR.    JABEZ    ALEXANDER. 

May.   19.     For  veterinary  services  and  medicine       .  $7-oo 
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NEW    ENGLAND    TELEPHONE    &    TELEGRAPH    CO. 

For  telephone  service  from  April  i,  1885, 

to  Feb.  I,  1886  .         .         .  ;^45.52 

HENRY    W.    BROWN. 

June  II.     For  watching,  23  nights  .         .         .         .  ^18. OO' 

WELCOME    &    LEDUC. 

June  16.     For  setting  8  tires,  and  blacksmith  repairs  $6.75 

G.    F.    BOSHER    &    CO. 

May  30.     For  63  vests,  75  coats,  8  prs. 

pants,  at  auction          .  ^23.98 

1  lot  crockery,  at  auction  7.72 
groceries,  at  auction        .  58.78 

June     I.  plants,  at  auction   .         .  .60 

^91.08 

ISAAC   KIMBALL. 

June  23.     For  1,760  lbs.  straw        ....  ^18.58 

C.    F.    HUMPHREY. 

June  29.     For  i  Durham  cow,  i  two-years-old  heifer         ^60.00 

RODNEY   W.    GOULD. 

June  30.     For  Jersey   cow,    ^40,    shote, 

^6.50,  I  doz.  hens,  $8         ^54-5o 

2  months'  labor,  carpen- 
ter     .         .         .         .  86.00 


JOHN    K.    PIPER. 

May  22.     For  106^  yds.  crash,  ^11.88, 

^  yd.  velvet      .         .         ^12.19 

Aug.   20.  49^  yds.  print,   ^   yd. 

trimming   .         .         .  3.58 

3 


$140.50 
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Oct.  27. 

For  6  doz.  men's  hose,  2  doz. 

Eng.  thread,  $2.00 

^13.21 

Dec.   10. 

50  yds.  grass  Hnen,  78  yds. 

satin  jean 

11.38 

28^  yds.  shirting  flannel, 

24  yds.  cambric 

6.32 

22. 

1473   doz.    handkerchiefs 

10.91 

23- 

4  yds.   tarlatan,   i  work- 

box,  portfolio     . 

2.00 

I  doz.  collars,  7  Christmas 

cards,  7  purses    . 

2.05 

1886. 

Jan.    14. 

91%  yds.  silesia 

^7-78 

TEMPLE    &    FARRINGTON. 
1885. 

Apr.   10.     For  81  rolls  paper  and  border         $47-53 

May  23.  1,000  envelopes  and  print- 

ing   ....  3.50 

June  26.  I  gross  pens,  1,000  linen 

letter  paper  and  print- 
ing   ....  8.00 

July     4.  fireworks,  i  croquet  set  .  4.88 

14.  500  postal  cards  and  print- 

ing, 750  envelopes      .  8.30 

Dec.   25.  I  "Young  Folks,"  2 games  3.84 

1886. 

Jan.    16.  113  yds.  border       .         .  11-30 

Mar.  29.  2,000  envelopes  and  print- 

ing    ....  6.00 


HORACE    MARSHALL. 
1885. 

Apr.     7.     For  436  lbs.  butter,   $48.60, 

30  doz.  eggs,  $5.10    .         $53-70 
15.  11^  bu.  beans,  2^  bu. 

pease,  6  bags        .         .  23.15 

Sept.   17.  138  lbs.  butter         .         .  19-32 


.42 


$93-35 


^96.17 
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COLBY    &    KENDALL. 


Apr.   i8.     For    lo   bags   meal,  5    cracked   corn,  92 
lbs.  rye  meal,  990  lbs.  shorts 


;i-3o 


R.    D.    GAY. 


May     8.     For  20  rolls  paper,  34  yds.  border,  labor 
hanging      ..... 


^14.40 


May     9. 


July    20. 

Aug.     7. 
Sept.  26. 


Oct.    27. 
Dec.     I. 

1886. 
Feb.   18. 


1885 
Apr.     3. 

June  10. 

29. 

July    20. 


BARTON    &    CO. 

For  16  yds.  scrim,  9  drapery 
hooks,  I  doz.  screw 
eyes  .         .         .  ^2.11 

2    gross   buttons,   ^  yd. 

velvet         .         .         .  1.94 

39  yds.  print,  49  yds.  cot- 
ton   .         .         .  .  4.65 

405  yds.  shirting     .  .  34.42 

4}4)  doz.  hooks,  ^  yds. 
cashmere,  2  Jersey 
waists         .         .         .  2.58 

191^  yds.  print      .         .  10.55 

24  yds.  enameled  cloth    .  6.72 

i}4  doz.  napkins,  $3.75, 

2  doz.  towels       .         .  7.70 


E.    M.    SLAYTON. 

For  I  bag  pea  beans,  3  cheese, 

2  cases  apples  .  .  ^25.32 
102   lbs.   butter,   $18.36, 

case  of  eggs,  i  cheese  29.01 

139^  lbs.  butter,  i  cheese  29.43 

3  bags  beans,  $10.75,  i°5 

lbs.     butter,    2     cases 

apples         .         .         .  37.15 


$70.67 
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July    20.     For  150   lbs.  lard,   $11.06,   i 

cheese         .  .         .         $14.82 

Aug.     4.  112   lbs.  butter,    2    cases 

apples,  I  cheese  .  32.50 

Sept.    2.  I  cheese,  156  lbs.  butter,  2 

cases  apples         .         .  43- 70 

Oct.    13.  2  bags  pea  beans     .         .  9.40 

Nov.  21.  13  tubs  butter,   113  lbs. 

cheese        .         .         .  74- 71 

24.  223  lbs.  turkey        .         .  44.60 

1886. 
Jan.    II.  229)^  lbs.  butter     .         .  36.72 

Mar.  27.  5  gals,  maple  syrup,  $3.75 

38  lbs.  butter      .         .  10.08 


HAWLEY    &    BARNARD. 

1885. 

May    16. 

For  168  yds.  batiste,  $11.76, 

i^  yds.  cambric 

$11.86 

2II  doz.  towels,  $  7.88,  I  ^ 

yds.  lady's  cloth,  i^ 

yds.  velvet  . 

11-54 

June  18. 

I  pr.  button-hole  scissors 

1.25 

Aug.     6. 

163^  yds.  cotton    . 

II. 31 

Sept.  22. 

3^  doz.  hose 

4-39 

Dec.   15. 

31  yds.  crash 

2.33 

22. 

3^  doz.  handkerchiefs    . 

3-29 

1886. 

Feb.  18. 

13    yds.  damask,   $7.54, 

69^  yds.  crash 

13.81 

2  doz.  napkins 

3.62 

^44 


$63.40 

H.   L.    BURRES. 
1885. 

June    30.     For  services  as  night  watchman       .         .  $32.00 
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HIGGINS    BROS. 


Apr. 

14. 

24. 

28. 

Ma}^ 

16. 

June     2. 


9 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

23 

28. 

Oct. 

I. 

Nov.  14. 

Dec.    29. 

1886. 
Jan.      5. 

3°- 

Feb.      9. 


For  I   reading-table,  ^13.00, 

bookcase,  $18.50  .        $31.50 

7  window  shades  and  fix- 
tures, 2j^  yards  oil- 
cloth ....  12.94 

4  doz:  mugs,  8  doz.  plates, 

2  bean-pots  .         .  11.46 

I  lantern  and  burner, 
$1.10,  mirror  plate  and 
setting         .         .  .  2.70 

3  brass-trimmed    poles,  3 

brass  brackets,  3^^  doz. 

dra.  pins     .         .         .  4.04 

20^  yds.  carpet,  20  yds. 

lining,  thread,  tacks     .  i7-43 

I  rem.  oil-cloth,  hat  rack, 

I  doz.  chimneys  .  1.45 

1  cherry  chamber  suite,  i 

wire  woven  spring         .  42.50 

2  doz.  2-quart  jars  .         .  2.84 

1  doz.  mugs,  2  doz.  screw 

eyes,  chimneys,  wicks, 

etc.     ....  4.08 

Yo  doz.  Columbia  burners, 

chimneys,  wicks  .         .  6.00 

51^  yds.  tapestry  carpet  .  4.13 

4  nappies        .         .  .  .71 

2  lamps,  i^  doz.  chim- 
neys, wicks  and  burners  4.61 

2  lbs.  geese  feathers,  $1.80, 

flue  brush,  $2.50  .  4.30 

2  hanging-lamps,  $6.00,  2 

office  chair  springs       .  6.50 

I  maple    chamber   suite, 

spring  bed,  mattress     .  40.50 
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Feb.    15.     For  3  curtains,  $1.50,  i  doz. 


mugs,  $1.00 

$2.50 

Mar. 

13- 

2  doz.  teas,  2  doz.  coffees, 

2  doz.  ind.  butters 

6.16 

$206.35 

Cr.  for  I  bale  cane,  $51.00, 

making  271  ticks,  $40.65    . 

91.65 

CLARK    &    ESTEY. 

188= 

!• 

Apr. 

10. 

For  5  doz.  suspenders,  $1.00, 
2  yds.  oil-cloth,  8  doz. 

combs 

$3.58 

May 

4. 

15  doz.  cotton,  $7.50,   2 
bonnets,  $1.00,  needles 

and  pins     ... 

8.98 

I  doz.  hose     . 

2.37 

July 

25- 

I    base-ball,     18    papers 

needles,  buttons  . 

2-53 

Aug. 

31- 

2  doz.  suspenders,  $3.75, 

3  doz.  boys'  shirts 

11.25 

Nov. 

14. 

40  doz.  cotton 

20.00 

Dec. 

22. 

12)4  doz.  combs,  $4.55, 

ID  rolls  ribbon    . 

15-41 

24. 

5  doz.  mittens,  $12.50,  14 

boxes  paper 

14.91 

I  doz.  mufflers,  $4.50,  ^ 

doz.  hoods,  2  hats 

7.87 

6  cartoons  collars,  $4.56, 

games,  toys,  doll 

8.25 

1886. 

Jan. 

22. 

gross  buttons,  75c.,  gloves 

2.12 

Mar. 

4- 

20   doz.    cotton,   $10.00, 

I  piece  ribbon     . 

IO-33 

23- 

gross   combs,  $3.75,  nee- 

dles   .... 

3-78 

27. 

bag  marbles,  65c.,  3^  doz. 

$114.70 


harmonicas  .         .  1.78 


$113.16 
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i88t 

)• 

Apr. 

30 

June 

15- 

July 

27. 

Sept. 

23- 

Oct. 

5- 

Nov.  10. 


Apr. 


4. 
14. 

16. 


May      9. 

24. 

June    12. 

30- 


July 


MANCHESTER   ONE    PRICE   CLOTHING   CO. 


For  2  hats,  $1.00,  i  suit,  $6.50, 
2  doz.  socks,  2  umbrel- 
las      . 

2  doz.  buck  mittens 

2  suits     . 

40  caps,  6  hats 

I  boy's  suit,  $7.50,  14  odd 
coats,  $35.00,  trunk 

12  prs.  gloves,  $7.50,  pr 
pants,    S3. 50,  6  boxes 
collars,  buttons    . 

I  suit,  $8.75,  hat 


17. 


J.    H.   WIGGIN    &    CO. 

For  I  box  soap,  $4.50,  ^8  lbs. 

maple  sugar 
I  box  oranges,  $3.50,  10 

lbs.  pulverized  sugar,  2 

lbs.  camphor 
25  lbs.  coffee,  $7.50,    40 

lbs.    lard,    $4.00,    bird 

seed    .... 
325  lbs.  sugar,  $22.75,  5 

lbs.  tea,  $2.25 
box  starch,  $3.60,  50  lbs 

codfish,  $2.75 
3  bags  salt,  $2.55,  20  lbs 

coffee,    $6.00,    4    lbs 

currants 
6    gelatine,    5    lbs.    pul 

sugar  . 
368  lbs.  sugar,  box  starch 
18  lbs.  Rio  coffee,  10  doz 

eggs,  32  lbs.  crackers 
12  lbs.  cr.  tartar,  matches, 

13  lbs.  M.  and  J.  coffee 


1. 00 
17.00 
16.50 

43-75 


11-75 
9-25 


$9-25 
5.00 

11.70 

25.00 

6-35 

8.87 

1.23 

25.28 

7-55 
8.61 


$110.90 
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July    28. 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


28. 

For  4  lbs.  insect  powder,  i  lb. 

borax,  15  lbs.  alum 

$2.80 

29. 

30  lbs.  lard,  4  cocoanuts. 

I  box  soap,  . 

8.95 

2. 

10  gals.  Purity  (disinfect- 

ant) and  keg 

11.00 

7- 

bbl.  Y.  C.  sugar,  $20.10, 

35  lbs.  soda,  $1.75 

21.85 

25  lbs.  Purity  powder,  22 

lbs.   crackers,  4  insect 

powder 

5-67 

II. 

73    lbs.    codfish,    12    lbs. 

coffee,  2  bags  salt 

16.91 

29. 

20  lbs.  M.  and  J.  coffee, 

$6.67,  castile  soap,  ^2.50 

9.17 

8. 

309    lbs.  copperas,  $6.96, 
14  lbs.    tea,  $7.00,    2 

doz.  lemons 

14.76 

17- 

I  bbl.  gr.  sugar,  $23.68, 

I  bbl.  Y.  C.  sugar 

44.94 

I. 

5  lbs.  raisins,  3  lbs.  cur- 

rants, 25  lbs.  coffee 

9-05 

7- 

I    lb.   chocolate,    3    doz, 
eggs,   46  lbs.  crackers, 

matches 

4.02 

31- 

300  lbs.  sugar,  $18.75,  ^o^ 

raisins,  $2.40 

21.15 

2. 

25  lbs.  M.  and  J.  coffee. 

$8.00,    2  bags  salt 

9.80 

18. 

65  bbls.  C.  best  flour 

373-75 

25- 

2  pts.  vanilla,  $4.00,  6  lbs. 

tapioca,  6  lbs.  tea 

5-92 

I. 

box    soap,     $3.75,    doz. 

brooms,  $3.00,  bag  salt 

7.55 

4. 

12  lbs.  pepper,  $2.40,  25  lbs. 

M.  and  J.  coffee,  $8.00 

10.40 

23- 

box  candles,  41  lbs.  crack- 

ers, bird  seed 

2.94 
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i8S6. 
Jan. 


Dec.   25.     For  6  boxes  poultry  dressing, 

25  lbs.  Val.  raisins        .  ^3.20 

26.  i3ff  bu.    beans,    $24.71, 

bag  salt        .         .         .  25.51 

29.  2  bbls.  granulated  sugar, 

$45.48,  10  lbs.  soda      .  46.03 

2f|  bu.  gr.  peas,  $4.15, 
4' bags  F.  salt,  25  lbs. 
rice      .         .         .         .  9.23 

30.  4  bottles  blacking,  i  gross 

matches        .         .         .  1.20 

box  soap,  $4.50,  2  doz. 
eggs,  2  lbs.  des.  cocoa- 
nut  ....  5.80 
12.  25  lbs.  J.  coffee,  $7.00,  i 
bottle  lemon,  $1.50,  i 
doz.  blacking  .  .  9.05 
23-             }i  gross  matches,  2  pkg. 

bird  seed,  box  soap      .  4.48 

Feb.      9.  196     lbs.    Y.    C.    sugar, 

$12.00,  6  lbs.  sulphur, 
doz.  stove  polish  .  12.85 

25  lbs.  Java  coffee,  $7.00, 

5  lbs.  butter  crackers  ,  7.60 

12.  I  lb.  cassia,  box  starch     ,  .93 

20.  28  bbls.  flour   .         .         .         161.00 

23.  112    lbs.   soda,  $5.32,   25 

lbs.  gran,  sugar,  $1.88  7.20 

Mar.     I.  I  bbl.  sugar,  $25.23,  2  lbs. 

Y.  H.  tea,  $1.80  .  27.03 

5.  18  yeast  cakes,  i  lb.  nut- 

meg, 2  lbs.  insect  powd.  1.69 

9.  10    packages    tapioca,    10 

lbs.     sugar,     }4,     doz. 
poultry  dressing  .         .  2.30 

16.  I  box  raisins,  $3.00,  i  doz. 

bottles   bluing,    $1.25, 
10  lbs.  sugar         .         .  4.90 
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Mar.   22.     For  lo  lbs.  Arb.  coffee,  $2.80, 

I  lb.  Y.  H.  tea     .         .  tz-T^ 

I  bbl.  Y.  C.  sugar    .         .  20.46 

26.  I  lb.  wicking,  30c.,  crack- 

ers, 50c.       ...  .80 


$1,044.43 
Cr.  for  2}^  bu.  crab  apples     .  .S^ 


$1,043-55 


C.    T.    ALLEN    &    CO. 


Apri 

4. 

For  I    gal.    oysters,   3^    lbs. 

crackers,  1 7  lbs.  halibut 

$2.60 

10. 

50   lbs.   haddock,   23  lbs. 

halibut         ... 

5^oo 

25- 

18  mackerel,  11^  lbs.  fowl, 

oyster  and  crackers     . 

6.56 

May 

29. 

12  mackerel,   i^  lbs.  lob- 

ster, 14  lbs.  fowl  . 

4.20 

June 

22. 

28^    lbs.    steak,  4   pine- 

apples, 4  boxes  berries 

5-47 

July 

22. 

15  lbs.  lamb,  18  mackerel, 

2  lettuce,  2  melons 

4.64 

30- 

36  lbs.  round,  7  lbs.  hali- 

but      . 

3.22 

Aug. 

3- 

26  melons,  1254^  ^^s.  steak, 

10  lbs.  halibut 

3-43 

21. 

loyi  lbs.  halibut,  18  mack- 

erel     .... 

2.29 

28. 

40  lbs.  haddock,  10^  hali- 

but, 12  lemons     . 

346 

Sept. 

4. 

40  lbs.  cod,   7  mackerel, 

eyi  lbs.  halibut    . 

3.20 

Sept. 

12. 

10 j4  lbs.  steak,   16  fowl, 
3    qts.    oysters,    3    lbs. 

crackers 

6.0-? 
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Sept.  14. 

For  10}^  lbs.  roast  beef,  3^ 
steak,  2  qts.  oysters,  3 

lbs.  crackers 

^3-55 

18. 

eyz  lbs.  halibut,  6  mack'l 

1. 19 

19. 

1014^  lbs.    grapes,   3   qts. 

oysters,  3  lbs.  crackers 

2.58 

29. 

2     qts.     oysters,     2    lbs. 

crackers 

.90 

fish,  oysters,  crackers,  per 

bill  rendered 

3998 

1886. 

Jan. 

9  qts.  oysters,  ^297,  311^ 

lbs.    turkey,    $5.99,    9 
lbs.  crackers        .  .  9.86 

Feb.  '  6  qts.  oysters,  $2.10,   15 

lbs.    cod,    75c.,  3   lbs. 
crackers       .  .  .  3.45 

Mar.     6.  19  lbs.  chicken  .         .  3.55 

13.  7  qts.   oysters,   11^   lbs. 

crackers,  2  doz.  oranges  3.90 

25-  3^  lbs.  chicken,  i  lb.  dr. 

beef,  9  lbs.  pickerel     .  2.35 

27.  14^  lbs.  chicken,  $3.71, 

3  qts.    oysters,   $1.05, 

4  lbs.  crackers     .  .  4. 1 1 


I125.52 


Cr.  for  223  cabbages,  4|-  bu. 

potatoes     .         .         .         .  7.60 


J.    STICKNEY. 

1885. 

April  18.  For  i  side  sole  leather,  ^  doz. 
peg  awls,  4^  yds.  en- 
ameled cloth        .         .  $7-20 

May    21.  I  side  sole  leather,  bottle 

blacking,  5  doz.  shoe 
knives,  shaft  rubber     .  9.53 


$117.92 
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June    12.     For  31^  bu.  ashes         .         .  $6.30 

July      9.  I  calf-skin,     i    side    sole 

leather,  i  foot-ball        .  9.55 

5  lbs  kip,  bristles,  eyelets, 

shoe-nails,  tacks  .         .  5. 11 

1  side  sole  leather,  2  shoe 
knives,  i  hammer         .  4.38 

foot-ball,   2  rubber  balls, 

I  side  sole  leather         .  7.63 

4  lbs.   zinc  nails,   2    pair 

lasts,    shoe-strings,  etc.  2.98 

2  sides  sole  leather,  2  sides 
kip,  I  calf-skin     .         .  i7-94 


Aug. 

14. 

24. 

Sept. 

IT- 

Oct. 

S' 

Dec. 

IS- 

1886. 

Jan. 

I. 

12. 

23- 

28. 

Feb. 

8. 

19. 

26  lbs.  sole  leather   .         .  6,50  • 

I  lb.  lasting  tacks,  i  bunch 

shoe-strings  .         .  1,25* 

side   sole    leather,   $5.13, 

side  kip,  ^2.10,  bristles  7.33 

50  ft.    i^  round   belting, 

^3.25,  whetstones   and 

trimmer        .         .         .  3.85 

2^    doz.    rubber    combs, 

^1.25,  4  paper  nailsl    .  1.69 

side   sole   leather,    ^5.82, 

side   kip,    ^2.00,    shoe 

rasp     ....  8.15 

Mar.  22.  side    sole    leather,    $6.69, 

bristles,  6  papers    nails  7.51 


CONCORD    RAILROAD    CORPORATION. 

For  freight  from  April  8,  1885, 

to  March  29,  1886     .         ^371.36 

S.    HOVEY    &    SON. 

1885. 
April    8.     For  2  pails,  75c.,  sieve,  $1.25, 
I  doz.  milk-pans,  $2.00 
8  dippers  .         .  $4.90 


$106.90 
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June     2. 

For  Yz     doz.    wash-boards,    i 
galvanized  iron  pail,  3 

oilers 

$2.06 

1 6. 

repairs     portable     oven, 

$12.85,  s*^t  wood  linings 

16.35 

Sept.     3. 

teakettle,  i  doz.   pans,    i 
doz.   dust-pans,   2   bu. 

pears 

5-75 

2. 

repairs   on  range,  6  dip- 

pers, grate,  set  of  brick 

8.07 

Dec.   21. 

2  stew-pans,  i   doz.  pans. 

scoop,  repairing  tank  . 

4.62 

1886. 

Jan.      4. 

2  oilers,  30c.,  pipe,  75c.  . 

1.05 

Feb.     6. 

2  dippers,  stopper,  lifter  . 

.70 

JOHN    B.   VARICK   CO. 
1885. 

April  17.  For  3  lbs.  Am.  vermilion,  12 
sq.  ft.  ground  glass,  i 
can  of  glue  .         .  $3-28 

267  bolts,  2  mane  combs, 
brush,  I  doz.  cattle 
cards  .         .         .  5.56 

14.  2    dusters,   i    lb.   assorted 

washers,  5  balls  twine  .  1.78 

17.  Yz  doz.   brushes,   i    cask 

nails,  12  lbs.  putty       .  6.34 

20.  2    nail   hammers,   10  lbs. 

litharge,    bird      cage 
spring  .         .         .  2.00 

27.  plow,  $5.75,  2  lights  grd. 

glass,  screw  driver  bit  .  6.45 

May     2.  set   steel   teeth,  $1.75,    5 

gals,  lard  oil        .         .  5.75 

grass,    clover,    vegetable 

seeds  .         .         .  28.67 


^43-5° 


IO-55 


4.20 

2.70 

7-02 
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May  25.     For  quire     sand-paper,    mold 

board,  2  points  .  $4-45 

June      I.  cable  chain,  21  lbs.  sheet 

zinc,  2-foot  rule,  ?  doz. 

hoes    .         .         .         .  4.25 

17.  2  casks  nails,  ^  doz.  brush 

brooms,    i    doz.   hand 

rakes 

26.  5^     doz.     hay     forks,     2 

scythes,    2     snaths,     2 
stones 
270  sq.  ft.  poultry  wire 
July      I.  24  hay-caps,  ^6.72,  i  gal 

parafifine  oil 
4.  4    lbs.    powder,    ^    doz 

rakes,  i  door  hanger 
23.  6  oz.  turnip  seed,  4  scythe 

snath   loops,    i    halter 
chain  ...  .82 

27.  50  lbs.  phoe.  lead,  lamp- 

black, 7  prs.  hinges      .  3.28 

29.  8    lbs.  roll   brimstone,    i 

chain,     i    sledge    and 
handle         .         .         .  2.82 

31.  7,000    Sw.  tacks,  3    long 

handle   spades,   i    lan- 
tern    ....  4.33 
Aug.  17.             y^  doz.  shovels,  ^5.00,  2^ 

doz.  files,  I  plow-point  6.58 

27.  ^  doz.  ax  handles,  i  pr. 

plow    handles,   8    lbs, 
Norway  iron        .         .  3.36 

29.  24  bolts,  I  wheelbarrow, 

$3.00,  5  lbs.  rosin       .  3.51 

Sept.     I.  I  set  bbl.  hoops,  86  lbs. 

tarred  paper,  5  baskets  6.02 

7.  100  lbs.  phoe.  lead,  $6.25, 

47^  gals,  raw  oil        .  28.65 
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Sept.     g.     For  i  piece  wire  cloth,  4  bas- 
kets, staples 
14.  Yo  doz.  potato  diggers,  ^ 

doz.  hoe    handles  and 
ferrules 
Sept.   15.  20  lbs.  Mars,  green,  I  box 

glass,     24^     lbs.    lead 
pipe    .         .         .         . 
21.  50  lbs.  white  lead,  \  doz. 

hoe  handles  and  ferrules 
30.  5  gals,  sperm  oil 

Oct.      2.  10  lbs.  Mars,  green,  glass 

screws 

6.  i^   doz.  blind  adjusters 

^6.25,  box  cement 

8.  box  harness  oil  soap,  i  qt 

hoof  ointment 

9.  2    gross   screws,    2    goad 

sticks,   bow-pin,  i  gal. 
neat's-foot  oil 
1  gal.  Pratt's  dryer,  oiler, 
2^  bu.  Timothy  seed 

12.  5  gals,  raw  oil,    150  lbs. 

phoe.  lead,   i  lb.  nails 

13.  5  lbs.  Mars,  green,  10  lbs. 

med.    chro.   yellow,    i 
whitewash  brush 

16.  6  set  pat.  blind  adjusters, 

134  lbs.  lath  yarn 

17.  sponge,  razor,  i^  doz.  lan- 

tern globes,  butts,  bas- 
ket     . 

19.  3  sets  carpenters'  tools  for 

boys'  new  workshop  . 

21.  iron  sink,  side  springs,  \ 

doz.  cow-ties,    staples, 
etc.     .... 
Nov.     3.  2  paint  brushes,   10  gals. 

Atlas  paint 


2.49 

7.81 

3.67 
6-55 

5.16 
6.65 

1.25 

1.91 

7-57 


3.80 
12.57 

5-04 
151. 21 

10.32 
17.12 
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Nov. 


Dec. 


185 
Jan. 


3- 

For  200  ft.  cotton  clothes-line, 

I  doz.  wash  boards 

$4.70 

5- 

917  ft.  lead  pipe 

49.29 

lO. 

butts,      screws,      hinges, 
catches,    hooks,    sheet 

zinc    .... 

2.24 

12. 

I  cir.  split  saw,  $4.00,  * 

doz.  hand-grenades 

9.00 

17. 

5   gals,  sperm  oil,  2  gals, 
turpentine,  3  gals.  lub. 

oil       ...         . 

^7-85 

18. 

J  doz.  pick  handles,  i  box, 

and  6  lights  glass 

4-05 

28. 

58^  ft.  Hoyt  belting,  belt 

awl,  and  punch  . 

27.86 

3  water-gauges,   2  doz.  b. 

w.   knobs,   100  ft.  cut 

lacing 

2.25 

4. 

bolts,  screws,  hinges,  latch- 

es, knobs,  etc.     . 

9.67 

19. 

I  doz.  sleds,  50  prs.  skates 

31-35 

2  gals.  n.  f.  oil,  2  gal.  can 

2.40 

21. 

I  set  sleigh  bells,  185  lbs. 

X.  L.  phosphate 

4.52 

I. 

I  doz.  hurl  brooms,  $2.25, 

25  lbs.  steel  brads,  $1.38 

3-63 

4. 

5   gals,  sperm  oil,   ^6,00, 
40  ft.  4-in.  Ca.  belting. 

^9.80 

15.80 

II.  5  gals,  boiled  oil,  $3.00, 

I  gal.  dryer,  ^i.oo,  3 
gross  screws,  $1.27       .  5.27 

20  lbs.  cal.  plaster,  2  qts. 
white  shellac,  3  lbs. 
ultra  marine  blue        .  1.98 

I  varnish  brush,  2  lbs.  Ind. 

m.  blue        .         .         .  2.56 
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Jan. 


For 


Feb. 


IS- 


IS- 


19. 


23- 


13- 


16. 


23- 


Mar.    15. 


17. 


24. 


30. 


*    doz.  lanterns    and   re- 

flectors, ^5.63,   200  ft. 

clothes-line 

$6.23 

6  lbs.  nails,  4  thumb  latch 

hinges,  qr.  sand  paper 

.95 

28  lbs.  sheet  zinc,  $1.82, 

step   ladder,    $1.75,   4 

scratch-awls 

4.01 

2  doz.  shoe-knives,  ^2.30, 

2  J  doz.  sewing-awls,   2 

paint  brushes 

3.60 

alcohol  bbl.,   ^i.oo,    100 

lbs.  phosphate,  $1.90  . 

2.90 

pencil  brush,  cupb'd  catch, 

2,%  gals,  parafifine  oil  . 

1.03 

I  doz.  steel  knives,  $1.00, 

cask  floor  nails,  ^3.75 

4-75 

I   lb.   ultra  marine  blue, 

2  gals,  turpentine 

1.38 

staples,     hinges,    screws, 

tacks,  butts,  etc. 

1. 01 

I  steel  harness,  $15.00,  3 

lbs.  emery  powder 

15.24 

I  box  metal  polish,  35c., 

75  leather  washers 

1-35 

3  gals,  paraffine  oil,  75c., 
^  gal.  sperm  oil,  tWo- 

quart  can 

1.25 

5  gals,   sperm  oil,  $6.00, 

5-gal.    vulcanized  can, 

$1.12,  garden  seeds     . 

7.28 

2^  gals,  neat's-foot   oil. 

$2.25,    3    prs.    shears, 

$1.20,  plant  food 

4-45 

47!  gals,  paraf.,  $9.47,  3 

gals,    lubricating     oil, 

75c.,  box  glass     . 

13.60 

I  lb.    black   paint,   32c., 

wringer  handle,  25c. 

57 

^0.48 
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SANBORN    CARRIAGE   COMPANY. 
1885. 

April  1 1 .     For  new  body  to  wood  wagon 

and  repairs  .         .         $23.85 

June      8.  axle  to  farm  wagon,  black- 

smith repairs        .         .  17-72 


Nov.  30. 

bill  rendered  . 

9-75 

Dec.      2. 

repairing  axles  and  shafts 
6     rubber     curtains     on 

6.25 

carryall 

7-5° 

1886. 

Feb.     16. 

new  spring  shackles,  bolts 

and  clips  on  buggy 

2.00 

Mar.      6. 

painting  buggy 

8.00 

PIKE    &.  HEALD. 
1885. 

April   10.     For  labor   and   stock   repair- 
ing  steam    and    water 
pipes  ....        $18.69 
June    II.  broom,  ash  hod,  2  bread- 

pans,  24  lbs.  sheet  tin  15 -45 

stock  and  labor  on  water- 
works, steam  pump, 
etc.,  from  July  i  to 
Sept.  21,  1885     .         .  24.37 

Yo    doz.    pails,    2    water- 
pots    .  .         .         .  2.49 
labor  and  stock  repairing 

ram  and  steam  pipes    .  31-44 

corn-po^jper,  3-gal.  oil- 
can, flue  brush     .         .  5.47 

plunger  for  impetus  valve  4.80 
64  lbs.    lead  pipe,  $3.84, 

sink  strainer  and  trap  .  5.04 

19.             I  barrel  sieve           .         .  .87 


Sept. 

22. 

Oct. 

17- 

Dec. 

23- 

1886 

1, 

Jan. 

23- 

Feb. 

13- 

$75-07 
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March.         For  steam   piping    and    find- 
ings  in   February  and 
March         .         .         .         ;^i9-45 
bill  rendered  .         .         .  13-49 


DANIELS    HARDWARE    COMPANY. 
1885. 

April  I.  For  lo  lbs.  putty,  9  oz. 
sponge,  29^  lbs.  of 
zinc,  3  doz.  brooms     .  $7- 40 

22.  2  tie  chains,  3^  lbs.  lead 

pipe,     I    gross   screws, 
bolts  .         .         .         .  1.66 

May      2.  wringer  crank, paper  tacks, 

2    quarts    tar,    oakum, 
twine  .         .         .  1.5 1 

14.  I    gal.  neat's-foot    oil,  i 

gal.  Pratt's  dryer,  4  cow 
ties     .         .         .  .  3.75 

18.  I  pair  hedge  shears,  ^1.33, 

flower  seeds,   gladiolus 
bulbs  .         .         .  2.23 

June      I.  I  wheel  hoe,  ^6.50,  stone 

hammer    and    handle, 
trowel  .         .         .  9.95 

26.  bolts,  nails,  staples,  screws  2.61 

July      6.  I  box  glass,  12  lbs.  Paris 

green,    snath  end,    lag 
iron    .         .         .         .  6.29 

Aug.    12.  10   lbs.    nails,    6    snaps, 

broom,  wringer  handle, 
bolts,  butts  .         .  2.00 

Sept.     8.  I  gal.  asphaltum,  2  kegs 

nails,  I  lb.  Prus.  blue  .  6.25 

10.  gro.  screws,  gal.  can,  2^ 

lbs.    rubber   pckg.,   }^ 
lb.  black  lead      .         .  2.08 


^141.56 


Oct. 

2. 

Nov. 

25- 

Dec. 

28. 

1886 

Jan. 

6. 

8. 

13- 
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For  harrow       wings,        paint 

brushes,  twine,  nails    .  ^4.80 

5  square  feet  screening, 
nails,  butts,  fasts, 
screws  .         .         .  2.31 

y^  doz.  axes,  hinges, 
screws,  washers,  glass, 
nails  .         .         .         .  6.51 

2  lantern  globes,  4  rings 
and  staples,  13}^  feet 
chain  .         .         .  1.18 

4  staples,  2  snaps,  i  pole 

socket,  y  gro.  hooks  .  1.16 

3  gals,  spirits  turpentine, 
^i.io,  6  Universal  fire 
extinguishers        .         .  7.10 

18.  feather    duster,    $1.25, 

3^  lbs.  hinges,  yi  doz. 
files    ....  1.87 

22.  2   gals,  spirits,  $1.10,   12 

paperstacks,  ^1.45,  i^ 
lbs.  packing         .         .  3.39 

27.  wood-saw,  85c.,  5^  lbs. 

sheet  steel,  $1.05  .  1.90 

Feb.      6.  I    lb.    rivets,    12c.,    pair 

bow-pins,  20c.,  I  white- 
wash brush,  ^1.75         .  2.07 

12.  2  pr.  butts  and  screws,  i 

min.    knob,   i  mortise 

lock   ....  .58 

13.  2  bolts,  3  lbs.  fence  sta- 

ples, glass,   2  strainers  1.46 

15.  26    lights    glass,    ^2.52, 

lock,  35c.,  15  lbs.  putty, 

53c 3-40 

Mar.      3.  50   bolts,  9^^    lbs.    mal. 

iron,  washers,  hinges   .  1.48 
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Mar.    8. 

For 

5    papers    garden     seeds 
45c.,     2    wire   clothes- 

lines, ^i.oo,  bolts 

$1-75 

12. 

I  box  and  6  lights  glass, 

$3.44,  halter  rope,  35c. 

3-79 

i6. 

1 2  doz.  awls  and  handles. 

nails  .         .         .         . 

■(>z 

19. 

I  polishing  iron 

•65 

30- 

85      lbs.     nails,      ^4.77, 

shovel,  $1.05 

5.82 

^97-58 


1885. 


June    29. 

Oct.     15. 

1886. 
Mar.    19. 


JOHN    E.    TOWLE    &    CO. 

For  664  lbs.    ham    in   April, 

May,  June,  1885  .        $61.69 

20      lbs.      lard,     $1.45, 

basket,  40c.         .         .  1.85 

78  lbs.  lard     .         .         .  5.53 

212  lbs.  ham  .         .  20.14 


J.    F.    WOODBURY. 


Feb.    26.     For  clipping  2  horses      .         .  $4.00 

March.  shoeing  horses  from  April 

I,    1885,    to  Mar.    13, 
1886  .         .         .  39-70 


M3-70 


L.    T.    MEADE. 

For  Boston  Daily  Journal  from 
April  I,  1885,  to  April 
I,  1886 
Manchester  Daily  Mirror 
from  April  i,  1885,  to 
April  I,  1886      . 


6.00 
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For  Manchester  Daily  Union 

from  April  i,  1885,  to 

April  I,  1886 

$6.00 

Harper's     Weekly    and 

Monthly  from  April  i, 

1885,  to  April  I,  1886 

7-84 

Magazines 

1.92 

1885. 

June  30. 

bats,  balls,  and  harmonicas 

2.61 

July     8. 

20  balls,  3  bats 

7.75 

Sept.  17. 

4  harmonicas,  40c.,  i  doz. 

lead  pencils 

.70 

Oct.    19. 

I  doz.  blank  deeds,  wafers, 

.25 

bats  and  balls 

1.25 

1886. 

Mar.  23. 


copies  Youth's  Com- 
panion from  April  15, 
1886,  to  April  15,  1887 
harmonicas,  75c.,  car- 
mine ink,  25c. 


3-5° 


^44.82 


TALBOT    &    CO. 


1885. 

May  21. 

For 

s,j4  doz.  hats,  $10.17,  ^8 

bxs.  boys'  collars,  $1.80 

$11.97 

June  27. 

16   boxes   collars,    5    prs. 

suspenders 

2.00 

Aug.     I. 

4j  doz.  straw  hats    . 

11.38 

28. 

I  suit  for  boy 

6.50 

Dec.  31. 

I  doz.  caps 

5.00 

DENNIS     KERWIN. 

April    I . 

For 

killing  6  hogs 

killing   5  hogs,  May  '26, 

^7-5° 

and  Sept.  2,  1885 

5-75 

^36.85 


^13-25 
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EZRA    W.    KIMBALL. 
1885. 

Jan.    19,     For   2  blankets,  2    surcingles, 

rope  tie,  repairs  .  $5-24 

I  bit,  ^3.00,  trunk,  $1.50, 

4  whips,  ^5.00,  repairs  23.05 

I  harness,  ^28.00,  2  fronts, 
chamois,  spon  g  e  s  , 
brushes       .         .         .  37-79 

general  repairs  and  find- 
ings ....  11.95 

1  harness,  $50,  4  trunks, 
$4.50  .         .         .  54.50 

fly-net,  i  collar,  i  sweat- 
collar  .         .         .  8.75 

2  curb  straps,  hitch-rein, 
repairs        .         .         .  4.00 


May 

5- 

June 

I. 

24. 

July 

3- 

Aug. 

5- 

24. 

CARL    E.    YORK. 

Mar.  30.  For  10  lbs.  sausage,  ^1.20,  6 
lbs.  pul.  sugar,  can 
maple  syrup         .         .  ^2.78 

April  15.  9    lbs.    crackers,    6    lbs. 

cream  tartar,  $2.40,  19 
tongues,  ^1.47,  vanilla  4.95 

May   15.  12  mackerel,  50  haddock, 

2  salt,  i^  gross  matches  4.06 
25.              247  lbs.  gr.  sugar,  347  lbs. 

Y.  C.  sugar         .  .  44.05 

28.  2    lbs.    cocoanut,    3    lbs. 

Dal.  powder,  i  box  of 
raisins         .         .         .  6.38 

June      5.  mackerel,  codfish,  4  pine- 

apples        .  .         .  2. 1 1 

15.  6^  lbs.  beef,  2  doz.  or- 

anges, 6  boxes  berries, 

3  pme-apples      .         .  2.68 


$145.28 
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July      6.     For  341  lbs.  gr.  sugar,  ^24.30, 

2  lbs.  chocolate 

8.  6  doz.  lemons,  i   melon, 

3  doz.  eggs 

II.  49   gals,   vinegar,   $9.33, 

21   lbs.  chicken,  $4.41 
21.  17  boxes    blueberries,     2 

doz.  lemons,  i   melon 
28.  13^    lbs.    fowl,    ID  lbs 

beef,  2  melons,  3  doz 

oranges 
Aug.    18.  226    lbs.    sugar,    $16.10 

10    lbs.  steak,   15    lbs 

fowl 
24.  9^  lbs.  lamb,  16  lbs.  of 

steak,  6  lbs.  powdered 

sugar  .  . 

31.  box  soap,  $5.50,  6  melons 

Sept.     3.  50  lbs.   rice,  $4.00,  11^ 

lbs.    chicken,    2    doz 

eggs 

24.  2  lbs.   C.  pepper,  6  lbs 

pimento,   6  lbs.    black 
pepper 

25.  I  gal.  oysters,  4  lbs.  crack 

ers,  2  doz.  eggs 
28.  I  box  starch,  $3.25,  stone 

jar      . 
30,  10  lbs.  lard,  ^ 1. 10,  2  doz 

eggs,    50c.,    3    boxes 

Cuticura     . 
Oct.    14.  I  box  salt,  6  qts.  oysters 

8  lbs.  crackers 
I  box  soap,  $5.00,  fruit 

$2.65,  Bristol  brick 
21.  17  lbs.  chicken,  $3.42,  16 

lbs.  beef,  $3.20,  53  lbs 

cheese 


525.20 
2.81 

12.74 
3-24 


20.40 


5.06 
6.70 


7.41 

3.20 
2.40 

4-25 

2-35 
3-25 
8.13 

12.72 
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i6. 


23- 


Oct.    27.     For  5^   lbs.   veal,  ^i.io,   10 
lbs.  fowl,   ^1.88,  eggs 

Nov.     6.  352  lbs.  Y.  sugar,  $21.12, 

10  lbs.  coffee,  $1.00,  5 
lbs.  tea,  $1.25     . 
151    lbs.    coffee,   $15.10, 
60    lbs.    tea,    $13.20, 
214  lbs.  sugar,  $14.98 

2  doz.  eggs,  64c.,  2  lbs. 
cinnamon,  40c.,  2  lbs. 
cloves,  40c.,  nutmegs. 

28^  lbs.  raisins,   $3.14, 
express,  $2.25,  2    lbs. 
honey 
Dec.     5.  3  qts.  oysters  and  crack- 

ers, $1.35,  sugar,  $1.00, 
^  gross  matches 
9.  6^    lbs.    steak,    94c.,    2 

doz.    eggs,    60c.,    8}( 
lbs.  pork    . 

3  qts.  oysters,  4  lbs 
crackers,  6  lbs.  cream 
tartar,  6  lbs.  soda 

25   lbs.     turkey,     $4.50 

gelatine,  $1.50,  choco 

late    . 
3  doz.  eggs,  96c.,  18  lbs 

beef,    $3.96,     I    doz 

lemons 
4^)4  lbs.  crackers,  $2.51 

12    lbs.    cream    tartar 

$4.20 


12. 


13- 


25- 


1886. 
Mar.     4. 


salt         .... 

Cr.  for   139I-5   bu.    potatoes, 
394  cabbages,  10  bu.  onions 


$3-54 

23-37 

43.28 

2.04 

5-79 
2-55 
2.56 
4.09 
6.45 
5-17 

6.71 

.90 

501.42 

86.53 


$214.89 


5S 


KILLEY    &    WADLEIGH. 


i88c 

• 

April 

3- 

For  cask     nails,    J53.50,    box 
glass,    $3.13,    2    ham- 

mers, gimlets 

$8.58 

May 

12. 

2,958  lbs.  phosphate 

59.16 

30- 

vegetable  seeds,  ;^3.26,  2 
manure    forks,    ^1.85, 

washers 

5-45 

June. 

I. 

I  quire  sand  paper,    141^ 
lbs.  Manilla  rope,   100 

ft.  lacing     . 

3-25 

9- 

chalk,     wrenches,     bolts. 

staples,  basket     . 

1.67 

i6. 

scythe,  fork,  and  handles, 
whetstone,  22  lbs.  steel 

bars    .          .          . 

3-39 

I  wheel    hoe,  pair    oars, 

row-locks,  etc. 

3.28 

20. 

i^  doz.   brooms,    2    lbs. 
blast     powder,     shims 

and  wedges          .       , . 

3-25 

2  casks  nails 

6.40 

July 

3- 

ball  twine,  2  ratchet  bolts. 

7  gals,  sperm  oil 

10.40 

Aug. 

6. 

set  polishing  irons,  $2.00, 

5  lbs.  Paris  green 

3.10 

13- 

■^  doz.   scrub  brushes,    i 

doz.  mop  handles 

1.88 

14. 

5  gals,  boiled  oil,   i  gal. 
spirits  turpentine,  i  can 

vermilion    . 

3-95 

22. 

50  car  bolts,  2  ft.  barn- 
door track,  10  lbs.  nails, 

screws 

1.29 

28. 

casks  of  nails 

4.80 

Oct. 

14. 

I    doz.     scrub     brushes, 
$2.00,     2     pairs    lamp 

trimmers     . 

2.84 
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Oct. 

14. 

For  2  pairs  shears,  $1.75,  doz. 

knobs,  2  gross  screws  . 

$2.38 

20. 

4  lbs.  Mar.  green,  2  locks. 

4  lbs.  Ven.  red    . 

2.40 

21. 

2  butcher  knives,  3  pul- 

leys, 2^  doz.  c.  bolts 

2.07 

27. 

I  pair  bow-pins,  washers. 

6  'boxes  cartridges 

2.14 

Nov. 

9- 

8    locks,    ;^7.25,    2   doz. 

hooks,  I  gross  screws  . 

7.62 

21. 

13  lbs.   nails,  6  jap.  and 
bronze  esc,  3  butcher 

knives 

1.98 

Sept. 

3- 

^^    lbs.    cal.    plaster,    25 
lbs.       putty,    10     gate 

hooks  and  eyes    . 

2. II 

7. 

3    lbs.    brimstone,    i    lb. 
wire,   2   paint  brushes. 

wall  brush  . 

2.51 

II. 

18  lbs.  lath  yarn,  4  lights 

glass,  screws,  butts 

2.80 

12. 

I  gal.  turpentine,  i  gal. 

Pratt's  dryer 

1-75 

17- 

2    bu.  baskets,    2    potato 

diggers,  5  lbs.  gr.  glue 

2.92 

15  lbs.  Mar.  green,  ;^2.55, 

2  blind  brushes   . 

3-85 

15  feet   wire  screen,  rat- 

trap,  tacks 

1.52 

21. 

two    lanterns,    ^3.00,     2 
brooms,  4  esc,  i  doz. 

bolts  .... 

4-75 

22. 

I  bronze  knob  and  latch, 

24  blind  hooks    . 

2.00 

26. 

200   lbs.    Shipman    lead, 
$12.50,    rule,    3    yards 

of  chain 

12.90 

29. 

^  doz.   shovels,  $5.75,  6 

gals,  raw  oil  and  can    . 

10.85 
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Dec.      3. 

For  8  mortise  latches     . 

17- 

2   manure  forks,    i  goad 

stick,  I  doz.  lag  screws 

26. 

box  glass,  $2.90,  4  pairs 

hinges,  door  button     . 

31- 

2  doz.  knobs,  i  lb.  lamp- 

black, screws,  butts     . 

1886. 

Jan.       5. 

I  cask  nails,  $2.75,  gro. 

screws,  bolts,  2  papers 

nails  .          .         .          . 

12. 

200  feet  i-in.  linen  hose 

Feb.    13. 

doz.    brooms,    $2.13,    6 

June 


July 


Aug. 
Nov. 


;20.oo 
2.29 

3-33 
•74 


3-29 

40.00 


steel  keys,  ^1.20,  2  lbs. 
staples         .         .         .  3.49 

Mar.   31.  merchandise,      per       bill 

rendered     ...         .  4.21 


DRAKE    &    DODGE. 

For  meal,  cracked  corn,  cof- 

fee, per  bill   rendered 

April  and  May    . 

$86.59 

3- 

30  doz.  eggs,  $4-5°'  box 

soap,  $3.60 

8.10 

17- 

1 1  bags  meal  and  corn    . 

13.07 

30- 

19  bags  of  oats 

18.66 

7- 

2  bags  and  3  boxes  salt    . 

3-17 

10. 

2    bags   oats,    3,000    lbs. 

St.  Louis  bran 

28.63 

15- 

49  doz.  eggs,  70  lbs.  dried 

apples,  box  soap  . 

14.23 

27. 

I  cask  lime,  i  bu.  hair    . 
3  bags  cracked    corn,    3 

1.40 

bags  meal,  20  bu.  oats 

16.10 

31- 

1,000  lbs.  St.  Louis  bran, 

49  doz.  eggs 

17-33 

25- 

I  bushel  peanuts 

1.80 

$266.59 


$209.08 
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BARNARD    &    PIKE. 

June    27.     For  repairs  on  pump,  chains, 

etc.     .         .         .  .  ^7- 70 

Aug.    30.  carriage  and    blacksmith 

repairs         .         .         .  12.37 

Sept.   21.  repairs  on  wagons  .         .  1.75 


521.82 


THOS.    W.    LANE. 


April  2.  For  i  gross  pens,  $1.00,  i-i- 
doz.  P.  D.  &  S.  writing 
books  .         .  .  ^2.80 

May      9.  Stone's  History   of  Eng- 

land,   $1.00,    2     gross 
crayons,  quart  of  ink  .  1.85 

July      3.  12    bunches  torpedoes,  3 

bottles  indehble  ink     .  1.25 

Sept.   15.  I    quart    Stafford's    ink, 

box  slate  pencils  .  i.oo 

Oct.     I.  I  doz.  multiplication  cards, 

ji  doz.  readers,  i  doz. 
geographies  .         .  16.96 

Dec.    9.  10  doz.  penholders,  6  doz. 

writing-books,     2    box 
crayons       .         .         .  8.46 

1886. 

4     doz.      writing-books, 

^4.80,  3  gross  crayons  5.19 

8  Monroe's  readers,  ^3.72, 

I  time-book         .         .  3.82 

12  Maury's  geographies  .  15-36 

3    dozen     writing-books, 
^3.50,  2  "Choice  Selec- 
tions" .         .         .  4.10 
27.             3    blank-books,  $2.75,  6 
Swinton's  Primary  Geog- 
raphies       .         .         .             6.35 


Jan. 

25- 

Feb. 

2. 

17- 

Mar. 

6. 

,14 
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L.    G.    TEWKSBURY. 

1885. 

June  30. 

For  Ayer's  sarsaparilla,  $1.00, 

6  prescriptions  . 

$6.35 

Aug.   17. 

2    prescriptions,     2    lbs. 

flax  seed     . 

I-I5 

Sept.     4. 

Cuticura  salve  and  resolv- 

ent    .... 

1.50 

Oct.   16. 

3     prescriptions,     $1.75, 
comb,  25c.,  4  lbs.  sul- 

1886. 

phur 

2.40 

Mar.   27. 

tincture     gentian,    40c., 
Sheridan's     condition 

powders 

•95 

prescription    . 

•50 

J.    HODGE. 
1885. 

April  22.  For  387  ft.  birch  floor,  $21.72, 
161  ft.  ovola,  $1.21, 
labor  .         .         .         $25.83 

June     9.  loi  ft.  spruce,  500  ft.  sap- 

ling, 50  ft.  oak  .         .  15.62 

Aug.     7.  2  doors,  set  of  door-steps, 

6  ft.  oak,  labor  .  5.39 

Oct.     I.  221    ft.   I ;^  sapling,   ij4. 

hours'  labor        .         .  6.13 

Nov.   23.  2  doors,  2  sky-lights,  220 

feet  boards,  balusters, 
rail    ....  14.87 

Dec.     5.  12  stop-beads,  24  Georgia 

pine  partition  beads    .  1,32 

1886. 

Jan.   II.  6  ft.  pine,  32  ft.  ovola,  3 

thresholds,  10  ft.  birch  1.15 

15.  4  pulleys         .         .         .  3.00 

Feb.     I.  13  ft-  maple,  birch  .  .58 

Mar.  i6.  labor      .         .         .         .  1.15 


$12.85 


^75-04 
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HILL   &    CO.  S    EXPRESS. 
1885. 

June  30.     For  2  kegs  fish,  box  lemons, 

boxes,  bundles,  etc.     .         $17.50 
bundles,  boxes,  etc.,  from 
July   22    to   Dec.    24, 
1885  .         .         .  5.90 


THOMAS    A.    LANE. 


TOM   W.    ROBINSON. 


April    2. 

For  labor,  plumbing,  and  stock 

$3-27 

Sept.   21. 

repairs     on     steam     and 

water  pipes,  and  stock 

25-75 

Oct.     5. 

354  ft.  Akron  pipe 
steam   piping   and   stock 

163.30 

in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec. 

105.01 

pipe,  valves,  faucets,  and 

labor    to    March    27, 

1886 

103.04 

$400.37 

Cr. 

,  discount  on  stock,  etc.. 

156.93 

For  1,707   lbs.  beef,   70  lbs. 

veal  from  March  1 7  to 

June  30,  1885     . 

1,296  lbs.  beef  from  June 

30    to  Sept.   28,   1885 

$169.97 
113.00 

Cr.  for  1,099  lbs.  beef 

$282.97 
65-34 

MORSE,    WILSON    &    CO. 
1885. 

April  30.     For  i  pc.  oil-cloth  $1.45,  70^ 

yds.  Lane  cassimere    ,         $79-4i 


$23.40 


^243-44 


$217.63 
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April 

30. 

For 

528^  yds.  r.  oak  cotton- 
ade    .... 

$95-09 

Sept. 

21. 

7    dozen    flannel    shirts, 
$49.25,   I  doz.  Jersey 
shirts,  $17.50     . 

6  doz.  prs.  braces   . 

232^  yds.  blue  flannel    . 

66.75 
12.30 

78-75 

30- 

8  prs.  blankets 

18.60 

Dec. 

23- 

8  doz.  mittens 

6  doz  handkerchiefs  $7.75, 
4  doz.  scarfs,  $10.00, 
20  work-boxes    . 

30.00 
26.75 

$407.65 

Cr. 

,  discount 

9.70 

$397-95 


MOORE    &    PRESTON. 


May  II.     For  4,220  lbs.  egg  coal 
Aug.  31.  10,476  lbs.  egg  coal 

Dec.     3.  4j75o  lbs.  egg  coal 


$15.00 
32.48 
15-44 


JOHN    F.    GILLIS. 

June  24. 

For 

I  lot  of  shoes 

$22.50 

July    27. 
1886. 

I  pr.  bals.,  $1.50,  3  prs. 
canvas  shoes,  $;^.^6    . 

4.86 

Jan.      8. 

2  prs.  rubber  boots,  $5.74 

pr.  overs,  $1.05,  i  pr. 
boots 

8.04 

)2.92 


$35-40 


W.    p.    FARMER. 


1885. 

June  24.     For  800  lbs.  Buffalo  phosphate 


$16.00 


JOHN    C.    LINEHAN. 

For  traveling  expenses  as  trustee 


51-50 
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GEORGE    E.    HALL. 


May    lo.     For  2     prescriptions,    $1.50, 

"  Rough  on  Rats,"  50c.  $2.00 

June     5,  3  lbs,  sulphur,  2  lbs,  salt- 

peter, I  syringe  .  1.42 


.42 


FAIRBANKS    &    BROWN, 

July     30,     For  balance  on  scales     ,         .         .         .  ^10.00 

O'NIEL    &    GALLAGHER. 

July     28.     For  3  bonnets  and  3  trimmed  hats  .  ;g6,oo 

J,    S.    HOLT    &    CO, 

1885, 

For  405  gals,  soft,  i  box  hard  soap,  from 

April  14,  to  June  15    .  .         ,  ^29.31 

I.    L,    PEARL   &    CO, 

Aug.   25.     For  463  yds.  cassimere  .  ,       1^409. 36 

95^  lbs,  yarn  .         .  11.55 

$420.91 
Discount         .         .         .         .         10.87 


I410.04 

OLD    SOUTH    CLOTHING   CO. 

Aug.   20.     For  4  prs,  pants     .....  $12.00 

POOR    &    CRAM. 

Aug.   27.     For  threshing  396  bu.  oats      .         .         .  $23.76 

L.    S,    MARDEN, 

For  150  qts.  hulled  corn        .         .         .  $7-50 

LOUIS   VERVILLE. 

Sept,    4.     For  278  ft,  split  stone,  3  perch  covering 

stone  .....          $46,20 

5 
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W.    CHRISHOLM. 

Sept.  1 6.     For  i  rocking-chair         .... 

R.    M.    ROLLINS. 

July     I.     For  repairs   on    mowing    ma- 
chine, etc.         .         .         .         $11-85 
I  spreader-bottom      .         .  10.00 


$21.85 

WILLIAM    N.    BRANCH. 

July  29.     For  2  horse  blankets,  2  collars  .         .  $10.00 

M.    R.    MARSHALL    &    CO. 
1886. 

Jan.  For  224  cakes  of  ice        .         .         $11.20 

Mar.   20.  I  lot  sawdust  .         .  20.00 


OTIS    WHITTEN. 

1885. 

Sept.  23.     For  cleaning  and  oiling  6  harnesses  .  $6.75 

HARLEY,    ROBBIE    &    VADNAIS. 

July  20.     For    142^  yds.  print,    io4j.( 

yds.  shirting       .         .         $18.79 
28.  251^  yds.  cotton   .         .  30.18 

1886. 
Mar.   II.  49^  yds.  cotton,  $3.21, 

10  yds.  remnants         .  4.21 


L.    H.    WHEELER. 

1885. 

Sept.  25.     For  i  windmill  and  pump       .         .         .        $100.00 

JAMES   M.    VARNUM. 

Sept.  28.     For  1,000  lbs.  rye  straw  .         .         .  $8.00 
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IRAD    POOR. 

Aug.  31.     For  25  posts $3.75 

AMESDEN    BARNARD. 

Aug.   29.     For  4^  bbls.  apples        .         .  $7-87 

1886. 
Mar.    16.  7  bbls.  apples         .         .  10.50 

^18.37 


B.    F.    MARSH. 

1885. 

Aug.   26. 

For  butchering  and  carting  2 

animals 

$8.00 

lamb      .... 

7.08 

$15.08 

JOHN    R.    EMERSON. 

Sept.    3.     For  42  gals,  cider  vinegar       .         .         .  $6.30 

EZRA    BARNARD. 

Sept.  22.     For  ii  bbls.  apples  ....        $16.55 

H.    K.    TILTON. 

Aug.   29.     For  2  stone  gate-posts  .         .         .  $5-oo 

W.    H.    H.    COLBY. 

Sept.    4.     For  3,000  lbs.  shorts,  8  bags 

cr.  corn,  13  bags  meal         $54-65 

Oct.  1,880  lbs.  shorts,  5  bags 

cr.  corn,  10  bags  meal  46.05 

Nov.  1 5 360  lbs.  shorts,  18  bags 

meal,  12  cracked  corn  49.60 

^150-30 
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G.    W.    DODGE. 


July    II.     For   7  prs.  women's  ties  and 

boots  .         .         .  $7-15 

Sept.  ID.  21  prs.  boys'   boots  and 


shoes 

24.65 

Nov.   24. 

5  prs.  brogans 

7-75 

1886. 

Jan.    27. 

44  prs.  boys'   boots    and 

shoes 

53-43 

2  prs.  girls'   boots,  $2.00 

2  bunches  shoe-strings 

3- 40 

3  doz,  cork  soles    . 

1.50 

Mar.   19. 

24   prs.  boys'  boots   and 

shoes 

27.50 

$125-38 

C.    F.    BONNEY,  M.  D. 

For  professional  attendance  on  inmates 
from  April  13,  1884,  to  Sept.  28, 
1885 $18.00 

PLUMMER   CHAIR   CO. 
1885. 

Sept.  25.     For  i  reclining-chair      .         .         .         .          $13-00 

A.    N.    CLAPP. 

For  7  bbls.  kerosene,  from  Sept.  2,  1885, 

to  March  26,  X 886       .         .         .  $50.73 

JOHN    G.    EATON. 

Sept.  17.     For  4^  cords  of  manure         .         .         .  $24.37 

L.    A.    CLOUGH. 

For  1 7  loads  sawdust    ,         .  $4. 25 

Oct.  27.  9  cords  of  wood     .         .  18.00 

1886. 
Feb.     6.  22  cords  of  wood  .         .  38.50 

$60.75 
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FREDERICK.   C.    DOW. 
1885. 

July    30.     For  14  prs.  rubbers        .         .  $5- 18 

Dec.   19.  6  prs.  shoes     .         .         .  10.40 

SAMUEL   COOPER. 

For  fish  in  May  and  June        .         .         .  ^4.26 

WHEELER   &   WILSON    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

June.  For  sewing-machine  repairs,  i  doz.  need- 

les, belt,  rubbers  .         .         .  $3-25 

I.    S.    YORK. 

For  harness  repairs         .         .         ^21.50 
Nov.    28.  bone  whip      .         .         .  1.25 


CHARLES    H.    THAYER. 


Sept.   15.     For  3  pairs  shoes  .         .         .  $3-60 

Nov.   27.  2  pairs  shoes  .         .         ,  3.00 


522.75 


j.6o 


WM.    H.    VICKERY. 

For  repairing  locks  and  keys  and  filing 

saws ^5-05 

DARWIN   M.    POORE. 

May    21.     For  i  sack  salt       .....  ^i.io 

STRAW    &    LOVEJOY. 

For  repairing  3  clocks,  April  16  and  Dec. 

14,  1885 ^3.50 
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CHARLES   BUNTON. 

For  shoeing  oxen    from  Jan- 
uary to  May,  1885       .  $8.25 
July     14.             repairing      mower      and 

chain  .         .         .  1.25 

shoeing  oxen  in  January 
and  March,  $9.25,  re- 
pairing sled         .         .  11-25 


J.    CHURCH    &    CO. 

Aug.    22.     For  61  singing-books  and  express 


$20.75 


I19.40 


CHARLES    H.    ROBIE. 

Sept.      2.     For  concreting  617^  yards  @  45c. 


^27.75 


J.    G.    ELLINWOOD. 

Nov.    28.     For  2^  doz.  photographs  of  school 


•25 


DAVID    KIMBALL. 

Oct.      6.     For  pasturing  4  oxen  through  summer     . 


MARTIN    KLEMKE. 


Oct.      8.     For  4  doz.    mugs,  $2.20,  4   stone  jars, 
^2.57,  flower-pots 


512.15 


J.    W.    LEWIS    &    CO. 

Oct.      8.     For    I    copy    History   of    Hillsborough 
County,  N.  H 


S12.50 


S.    C.    FORSAITH   CO. 


June      I.     For  repairs    on     mowing-machines    and 
boiler  ..... 


$21.49 
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T.    W.    RICHARDS. 

Sept.   14.     For  25  lbs.   Iamb,  35   lbs.   beef,  50  lbs. 
Oct.    19. 


Oct. 


mutton 
170  lbs.  beef  . 

$7.80 
15-30 

N.    C.    GARLAND. 

For  fish  and  oysters  to  date  . 
Cr.  for  onions 

^13-25 
6.82 

F.    ALLEN. 


,23.10 


$6.43 


For  shoeing    horses    from   April    30    to 

Sept.  30,  1885     ....  ^11.28 

GEORGE    C.    KIMBALL. 

Oct.     20.     For  |- bu.  cranberries     ....  ^i.oo 

M.    S.    JACKSON. 

Oct.     25.     For  arresting  2  boys      ....  $10.00 

R.    E.    WHEELER. 

June      I.     For  396  lbs.  beef  .         .         .        $35.64 

1,487  lbs.  beef  from  July 

1886.  6  to  Dec.  30,  1885      .         133.82 

Jan.     18.  384  lbs.  beef  .         .  31.02 

Feb.      4.  415  lbs.  beef  .         .  33-20 

$233.68 

ANSIL    MARSHALL. 
1885. 

Oct.  31.  For  5  bbls.  pears,  $19.50,  bu. 
cranberries,  $1.50,  128 
gals,  vinegar       .         .         $33.80 

Nov.    25.  10  bbls.   apples,  $11.00, 

168  gals,  cider    .         .  27.80 

1886. 

Mar.    13.  27  bbls.  apples        .         .  32.50 
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SAMUEL   BURNHAM. 
l88q. 


May     5.     For  3  bbls.  apples  .         .         .         .  ^3-75 

J.    H.    WHITEFIELD. 

Oct.     15.     For  4,000  feet  of  pickets  and 

rails   ....        $60.00 
Dec.      4.  176  gals,  cider        .         .  14.00 


FITCHBURG    STEAM    ENGINE    CO. 


Oct.    24.     For  9  X  9  vertical  engine         .      $400.00 

1886. 
Feb.      5.  I  cross-head  and  key      .  21.00 


CHAFLIN,    ALLISON    &    CO. 
1885. 

Oct.       7.     For  I  hogshead  molasses         .        $48.00 

1886. 
Mar,      I.  I  hogshead  molasses         .  35 -20 

$84.16 

HUTCHINSON,    LITTLEFIELD    &    HOAG. 
1885. 

Oct.     28.     For  12  pairs  boots,  $25.00,  ^^  pairs  girls' 

boots ;^65.25 

DAVID    SARGENT. 

Nov.  For  pasturing  5  young  cattle  .         .         .         $17-50 

H.    W.    HERRICK. 

Nov.      7.     For  Babbitt's  combination  lathe     .         .         $45 -oo 

W.    E.    BURDICK. 

Nov.    14,     For  '' Europe  in  Calm  and  Storm  "         .  $5- 00 
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Dec.    30. 

1S86. 
Mar.     I. 


1885. 


J.    C.    RAY. 

For  pasturing  3  cows  18  weeks, 
6  cattle  3  weeks  . 
cash  paid  Mr.  Ashby  for 

salting  cattle 
78  cords  mixed  wood 

15,139  feet  dressed  hem- 
lock boards 

S.    C.    CHESLEY. 


Nov.     16.     For  '^  People's  Family  Atlas  " 

LOWELL   BROS.    &    CO. 

Nov.     20.     For  I  bbl.  sweet  potatoes 

INGALLS    &    CO. 

Nov.    20.     For  shirts,  ties,  and  bows 

WEEKS    &    POTTER. 

Nov.    20.     For  2  gals,  tincture  rhubarb 
I  qt.  syrup  senna,  ^1.12 

I  qt.  syrup  squills 
5  lbs.  Epsom  salts,  15c. 

5   lbs.   camphor,   $1.25 
I  gal.  witch  hazel,  $1.25 

I  quart  tincture  arnica 

^1.12 
100  Pil.  Dover's  powders 

60c.,  ^  doz.  Fougera 

mustard  plasters  . 

1  pint  essence  of  pepper- 
mint, 83c.,  I  lb.  goose 
oil      . 

2  oz.  pickerel  oil,  ^2.00, 
■j^  doz.  Pike's  t.  a. 
drops 


$19.80 

3.00 
312.00 

181.66 


$8.50 
2.24 
1.40 

2.37 


1. 41 


2-15 


116.46 


•50 


ii3.oo 
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Nov.    20.     For  I    quart   tincture  ginger, 

$1.12,  ^2   lb.  mercuric 

ointment     . 

$1-31 

3^  doz.  lactopep.,  i  yard 

belladonna  po.   plaster 

1.25 

I  lb.  chlor.  potass.,  5  lbs. 

ground  flaxseed   . 

•55 

S'j/z  lbs.  castile  soap,  $1.04, 

}4  lb.  carbolic  soap 

1.92 

^  lb.  bromide  potash,  }^ 

lb.  iodide  potassa 

•95 

2  lbs.  petroleum  jelly,5oc., 

express,  25c. 

•75 

GEORGE  S.  PERRY. 


Nov. 

20. 

For  10  doz.   slates,  $5.00,  5 

boxes  slate  pencils 

$5^75 

2    gross   pens,    2    reams 

note  paper 

2.44 

I  doz.  quarts  ink,  $3.37, 

2  call-bells  . 

4.67 

express  .... 

•34 

HUTCHINSON    BROS. 

Dec.     15.     For  shafting   and    labor,    set- 
ting up  engine,  etc.      .      $255.13 

Feb.     23.  heater    and     connecting 

same  to  boiler     .         .  102.23 

1886. 

Mar.    19.  Repairs  on    boiler,  knit- 

ting-machines, etc.       .  20.50 


^26.00 


;i3.2o 


1377-86 

A,    G.    WHITCOMB. 
1885. 

Dec.      5.     For  24   school  chairs  and  ped.,  3   doz. 

ink  wells     .         .         .         .         .  $16.95 
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WILLIAMS    &    CO. 

Dec.      4.     For  2  soapstone  tanks    .         .       ^146.00 
Discount,  25  per  cent     .         .  36.52 

$109.38 

D.    P.    SMALL    &    CO. 

Dec.    17.     For  100  chair  braces       ....  $20.00 

G.    H.    BIXBY. 

Dec.    21.     For  33  lbs.  poultry         .         .         .         .  $6.44 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE    FIRE    INSURANCE   COMPANY. 

Dec.    18.     For  insurance  on  barn    ....  $7-5° 

L.    D.    BOISE    &    SON. 

Dec.    23.     For  6  doz.  neckties        ....  $12.60 

W.    GLEASON    &    SON. 

Dec.    23.     For  i  box  oranges  ....  $3-oo 

SWAN    &    NEWTON. 

Dec.    23.     For  249  lbs.  turkey  @  14c.     .         .         .  $34-86 

A.    M.    EASTMAN. 

Dec.    24.     For  40  lbs,  candy  ....  $4.00 

BLAKE    &    RIPLEY. 

Dec.    23.     For  25  lbs.  mixed  nuts,  $5.70, 

box  oranges,  $3.50       .  $9,20 

bag,  25c.,  express  .         .  .75 

^9-95 

AUSTIN    BELKNAP    &    SON. 

Dec.    23.     For  310  lbs.  cheese        ....  $26.36 
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IRU   C.    MERRILL. 

Dec.    30.     For  i  ox-cart         .....  ^40.00 

JAMES    BROS. 

For  baiting  horses,  Jan.  8,  1885,  to 

March  31,  1886  ....  $4-5° 

JAMES    p.    SCOVILLE. 

Nov.    25.     For  2  doz.  raspberry  jelly       .         .         .  $3-i2 

CHARLES    F.    SPRAGUE. 


Aug. 

For 

50  yards  cambric,  $3,00, 
48  yards  print,  $3.12  . 

$6.12 

Dec. 

78^  yards  flannel,  ^9.81, 
130)^     yards    cotton, 

$8.47 

18.28 

1886. 

Mar. 

8. 
26. 

67)^  yards  of  flannel 
139!  yards  cotton,  $9.08, 
10  yds.  bleached,  $1.00 

8.44 
10.08 

KENDALL    &    JEWELL. 
1885. 

Nov.  3.  For  15  bags  meal,  11  bags 
cracked  corn,  613  lbs. 
bran  .  .         .         $35-58 

Dec.     9.  ^  ton  bran,  3  bags  cotton- 

seed meal  .         .  '^3-^3 

1886. 

Jan.    II.  I  cask  cement         .         .  1.55 

15.  2,000  lbs.   bran,  $19.50, 

10  bags  cracked  corn, 
$10.50,  5  cotton  seed  36-38 


t2.92 


,7.14 
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WOODBURY    &    FELLOWS. 

For  horseshoeing  and  black- 
smith repairs  in  October 
November,  and  Decern- 


ber     .... 

^69.90 

repairing    rakes,    chains, 

picks 

4-15 

repairs   on    sleds,   chains, 

sleigh,  etc. 

21.65 

horseshoeing  in  January, 

February,   and  March, 

9-55 

1885. 


Oct. 

1886. 
Mar.  26. 


$105-25 

E.    R.    COBURN    &    CO. 
1885 

Dec.   30.     For  58  vols,  for  library,  i  speaker    .         .  $34- 06 

L.    GUTTERSON. 

Dec.   23.     For  32  lbs.  pop  corn       .         .         .         .  $1.60 

WILSON    &    RAND. 

Oct.   12.     For  i87ibs.  beef,  81  lbs.  veal  .         .  $28.80 

NICHOLSON    &    GALLAGHER. 

Dec.     9.     For  cutting  8  suit  patterns  for  boys  .  ^4.00 

HOLMES    &    KNOX. 


June  24. 

For  10  boxes  berries,   ^  bu. 
apples,   I  watermelon. 

pears 

$3-^3 

Cr.  for  2f|-  bu.  onions,  2  doz. 

cucumbers 

2.40 

$1-43 
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CAVANAUGH    BROS. 


Dec.   17.     For  i  perfection  bit,  $300,  i 

chain,  $1.50,  trunk     .  $5.75 

1886. 

Jan.    13.  I  robe,  $7.50,  3  yds.  web- 

bing .         .         .  8.25 

Feb.     9.  I  boot    ....  i.oo 


$15.00 

BOYD    BROS. 
1885. 

July     2.     For   50   lbs.   fish,  $2.25,    24   cucumbers, 

$1.40,  bbl $5.40 

M.    F.    HUTCHINS. 
1886. 

Jan.    15.     For  coloring  sleigh  lining       .         ,         .  ^.75 


W.    D.  LADD    &    CO. 

1885. 

May  31. 

For 

15  lbs.  crackers,  90c.,  4o)4 

doz.  cakes 

$4-3^ 

July     4- 

cakes       .... 

3.00 

Nov.   25. 

82  lbs.  Boston  crackers  . 

4.92 

1S86. 

Mar.   12. 

crackers 

•        .72 

REPUBLICAN    PRESS    ASSOCIATION. 


$12-95 


For  "  Independent  Statesman  "  from  Jan. 

I,  1885,  to  Jan.  I,  1887      .         .  $2.75 

LANE    &    DOLE. 

Jan.    19.     For  fee  in  Cunningham  case    .         .         .        $175.00 

WARREN    HARVEY. 
1885. 

Aug.   22.     For  stone-mason  work,  etc.     .         .         .  $14.00 
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D.    A.    PARKER    &    SON. 
l8S6. 

Jan.    21.     For  1 1 7  cords  of  slabs  ....        $117.00 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE    BIBLE   SOCIETY. 

Feb.     I.     For  12  bibles,  $4.80,  60  testaments  and 

psalms,  $7.20      ....  $12.00 

TORREY    &    CO. 

Feb.     2.     For  5  boxes  "  Zenithia  "  soap         .         .  $19.60 

T.    MARTIN    &    CO. 

Jan.    19.     For  200  yds.  suspender  webbing      .         .  $9.00 

HARVEY    &    HENRY. 

Feb.     2.     For  25    bbls.  "World's  Best" 

flour  .         .         ,       $145-25 

4,000  lbs.  middlings        .  42.00 


$187.25 

woman's    CHRISTIAN    TEMPERANCE   UNION. 

Feb.   13.     For  religious  services  for  one  year   .         .        $150.00 

O.    N.    FRENCH. 

Feb.   22.     For   i  doz.   bean-pots,  $3.00,    i   earthen 

stew-pan $3.45 

ALEXANDER    H.    OLZENDAM. 

Feb.  18.  For  i  open  buggy  wagon    .    .    .    $65.00 

ELMER    P.    NICHOLS. 

Mar.   13.     For  40  days'  labor  as  engineer         .         .  $50-00 

ELI    MCCRILLIS. 

Feb.   26.     For  drawing  53^  cords  slabs  .         .  $39-95 
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A.    P.    OLZENDAM. 

Feb.   26.     For  5  doz.  seamless  socks        .         .         .  $10.45 

PORTER    BROTHERS    &    CO. 

Mar.  5.  For  great  gross  patent  cone 
buttons,  $3.00,  quarter 
gross  eyelets,  $2.25     .  $5.25 

I    button     machine     on 

stand  ,         .         .  6.00 

I    great     gross   buckles, 
$1.75,  express,  55c.     .  2.30 

$13-55 

W.    O.    ABBOTT. 

Mar.     9.     For  "  Twenty  Years  in  Congress,"  2d  vol.  $3-75 

E.    RICHARDS. 

Mar.     8.     For  38^  cords  of  wood         .         .         .  $76.50 

G.    p.    ROSHER. 

Feb.   13.     For  5  bbls.  beans $37-57 

GEORGE   W.    HAWES. 

Mar.     9.     For  buckles,  tips,  and  straps  for  100  prs. 

suspenders  .         .         .         .  $6.45 

SEWELL   E.    HOYT. 

Mar.    14.     For  i  yoke  oxen    .         .         .         .         .        $185.00 

MAXWELL    &    CAINIPBELL. 

Mar.   16.     For  300  cakes  ice,  $15.00,  grinding  84 

bbls.  grain,  $12.60      .         .         .  $27.60 

WINSLOW,    RAND    &   WATSON. 

Mar.   26.     For  71  lbs,  Japan  tea      .         .         .         .  $24.85 
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H.    B.    FAIRBANKS. 

Jan    i8.     For  29  prs.  shoes ;^29.oo 

H.    L.    ROBINSON. 

Feb,   23.     For  3  bu.  pop  corn         .         .         .         .  $3- 60 

J.    H.    BROWN. 

Feb.     6.     For    15    days'   painting,   $22.50,    i    gal. 

varnish,  $2.50     ....  $25.00 

DODGE   &    LAING. 

Feb.   15.     For  1695  lbs.  butter        ....  $21.19 

C.    H.    MARTIN    &    CO. 

Jan.   15.     For  500  lbs.  Phcenix  lead        .  $32.50 

47/^  gals,  raw  linseed  oil  22.87 

25.              J  doz.  Shaker  sarsaparilla  4.25 

I  qt.  ammonia,  40c.,  i  qt. 

glycerine,    75c.,   i  lb. 

borax          .         ,         .  1.35 


S.    p.    PIKE    &    CO. 


)o.97 


Feb.   20.     For  76  lbs.  turkey           .         .  $10.48 

Jan.    26.             126  lbs.  beef  .         .         .  10.08 

$20.56. 

MANCHESTER   DISTRICT    TELEGRAPH  COiMPANY. 

For  service  to  Feb.  i,  1886  .         .            $0.30 

ALBERT   L.    EMERSON 

Mar.   22.     For  4  bbls.  apples           ,         ,  .         .            $4.00 

LAUREN    p.    HADLEY. 

Feb.     I.     For  i  sled  brake     .         .         .  .         .            $5.00 

6 
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E.    P.    NICHOLS. 

Mar.    13.     For  i  horse    ......  ^50.00 

INIANCHESTER    HORSE    RAILROAD. 

Mar.   30.     For  manure    from  stables  for   month   of 

March         .....  ^29.00 

PARTRIDGE     BROS. 

Jan.    28.     For  3,200  lbs.  shorts       .         .         ^32.00 

Feb.   23.  15    bags    cracked    corn, 

^16,  bag  meal,  $1.05, 
407  lbs.  shorts     .         .  21.12 

Mar.     5.  I  bag  rye  meal,  $1.86,  5 

bags  cracked  corn       .  7.10 

15.  1,600  lbs.  shorts,  $16.80, 

2  bags  w.  corn,  $2.30, 

3  cracked  corn,  $3.15  22.25 
22.             4  bags  meal,  $4.20,  6  bags 

cracked  corn       .         .  10.50 


$92.97 

CHARLES    W.    COLBY. 

Jan.      8.     For  '' Spurgeon's  Life"  .         .  .  $3-5o 

JOHN    J.    JENKINS. 

For  15  days'  labor  in  new  workshop         .  $30.00 

E.    PAUL    &    CO. 

Mar.    19.     For  26  lbs.  butter,  30  doz.  eggs      .         .  {^4-5o 

A.    FILION    &    CO. 

Jan.    24.     For  woodwork  on  sled    ....  $3-oo 

B.    F.    CILLEY. 

Mar,     7.     For  59  cords  of  wood    .         .         $97'5o 
50  ft.  white  ash  lumber   ,  1.50 

loading  36  cords  of  wood  9.00 

$108.00 
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L.    B.    BODWELL    &    CO. 
1885. 

Dec.  24.  For  6,725  lbs.  Lehigh  egg  coal  $21.02 

1886. 

Jan.    22.  8,510  lbs.  Lehigh  egg  coal  26.59 

Mar.    I.  4j35o  lbs.  Lehigh  egg  coal  i3-59 


CAVANAUGH    BROS.    &    HILL. 


Mar.     9.     For  i  hitch-rein,  i  hook,  i  pr. 

rosettes        .         .         .  $i-37 

30.  I  nose  band  in  check,  re- 

pairing band        .         .  .70 


HOLT    &    BOULIA. 


Mar.   I] 

[.     For  10  Branson   knitting   ma- 

chines 

$400.00 

10  Branson  extra  cylinders 

43.20 

I  Huse  topper 

100.00 

2  Abel  seaniers  and  shives, 

8  bobbins    . 

173-50 

I  winder,  80  winder  bob- 

bins   .... 

41.00 

Branson  tensions,  $32.00, 

10     claw     hooks,     40 

weights 

40.00 

shafting,  hangers,  pulleys. 

and  belting 

114.80 

emery  stand,  i  desk,  5  top 

stands 

12.00 

55^  lbs.  merino  mending 

and  seaming  yarns 

34-75 

lathe  and  drills,  $10.00,  2 

baskets,  stocking  turner 

13.00 

)1.20 


;2.o7 


172.25 
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LIST    OF    INCIDENTAL    EXPENSES    FROM    APRIL  i, 
1885,  TO  APRIL  I,  1886. 
1885. 
Apr,  7-8.     For    expenses    to    Boston    and    North 
Andover    ..... 
10.     Flower-pots  ..... 
Feather  dusters      .... 

17.  J.  Church  &  Co.,  for  3  singing-books 

18.  One  barrel  of  apples 
21.     Printing-paper        .... 
24.     Expenses  to  Boston 

Collars  for  girls     .... 
28.     Mr.  Worthen,  for  verbenas     . 
30.     Horn-pouts  .... 

May      I.     Expenses  to  Concord  and  Henniker 
Samuel  Burnham,  for  apples 
Machine  needles    .         . 
5.     Expenses  to  Deering 
16.     Expenses  to  North  Andover 

19.  Expenses  to  Deering  with  cattle 
21.     D.  A.  Plumer,  for  gross  pants  buckles 

26-27.     Expenses  to  Boston 

28.  Adhesive  plaster 

29.  Expenses  to  Hillsborough 
Jane      2.     Cabbage  plants      .... 

5.     Umbrella      ..... 
8.     Tickets  for  boys  to  "  Van  Amburg's  " 
13.     Two  saddles  .... 

Beeswax         ..... 

20.  Oranges  and  candy  for  girls'  picnic 

30.  Expenses  to  Concord 
Postage  stamps  and  cards  during  quarter 
Inmates'  car-fare    .... 
Extra  work  and  money  paid  discharged 

inmates      ..... 
July       3.     Horse  baiting  and  shoeing 
William  Ferren,  for  cakes 
Expenses  getting  cattle 


3- 
4- 
6. 
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July 

17- 

Tickets  for  boys  to  "  Barnum's"     . 

$2.00 

22. 

Telephoning  from  Concord    . 

•25 

25- 

Expenses  to  boys'  picnic 

6.25 

29. 

Machine  belt          .... 

.20 

July 

SI- 

Expenses getting  cattle  to  pasture  . 

3-5° 

Aug. 

S' 

S.  B.  Hammond,  for  berries 

.63 

David  Butterfield,  for  4  bushels  apples 

2.50 

II. 

Mileage  ticket        .... 

20.00 

J.  B.  Ireland,  for  shoeing  horse 

•50 

20. 

Tickets  for  boys  to  fireworks  . 

3.00 

Expenses  to  Boston 

3-50 

Prescription,  box  of  salve 

■75 

Sept. 

4. 

Peanuts         ...... 

■75 

9- 

Expenses  to  Deering  about  cattle    . 

2.50 

II. 

I  bushel  grapes       .... 

•75 

14. 

Expenses  to  South  Ashburnham 

4-5° 

29. 

Expenses  to  Exeter 

2.7s 

Postage  stamps  during  quarter 

13-53 

Inmates'  car-fares  .... 

17.40 

Extra  work  and  money  paid  dischargee 

inmates      ..... 

19.80 

Oct. 

3- 

H.  B.  Gould,  for  watching     . 

0.   H.  A.   Chamberlain,  subscription  tc 

1.32 

"  Analecta  "       .... 

2.00 

6. 

Expenses  for  getting  cattle   from  Hills 

borough     

1-25 

8. 

Machine  needles    .... 

•15 

9- 

Expenses  for  cattle 

.90 

12. 

11  }4  yards  scrim  for  curtains 

1.20 

13- 

Flower-pots 

.89 

18. 

12  doz.  bananas     .... 

1.50 

19. 

Vise       .                  .... 

•50 

23- 

Expenses  to  Fitchburg  for  engine    . 

3.80 

26. 

Expenses  for  boys  to  Newport 

9-50 

Telegraphing          .... 

•25 

27. 

J.  H.  Whitefield,  for  labor     . 

2.25 

Recording  deeds    .... 

1.26 

Nov. 

10. 

Tickets    for    boys     to     ''Uncle    Tom's 
Cabin" 

7.80 
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Nov.    13. 

20. 

26. 

28. 
Dec.      I. 

6. 

15- 
23. 

24. 
26. 
28. 
31- 


i88( 

D. 

Jan. 

5- 

19. 

21. 

23 

Feb. 

2 

3- 

18 

19. 

Mar. 

4 

13- 

20. 


25- 


Expenses  getting  cattle  from  Deering 

Expenses  to  Boston 

Mrs.  Butterfield,  for  games     . 

J.  B.  Hall,  for  prescription     . 

Angler's  Publishing  Company,  for  "  New 

Agriculture  "     . 
E.  Rowell,  for  barrel  cider     . 
P.  C.  Cheney  Company,  for  paper  . 
R.  &  J.  Gilchrist,  for  handkerchiefs 
Expenses  to  Boston 
4  Christmas  trees   .... 
Cloak  for  girl         .... 
Tickets  for  boys  to  "  Josh  Whitcomb  " 
Horseshoeing  .... 

Postage  stamps  during  quarter 
Inmates'  car-fares  during  quarter     . 
Extra  work  and  money  given  discharged 

inmates       ..... 
Manchester  Directory  for  1886 
Expenses  to  Keene 
Joel  Daniels,  for  benzine 
Rev.  H.  J.  Rhodes,  for  illustrated  lecture 
Harmonica    ..... 
Expenses  to  Boston 
Expenses  to  Fitchburg    . 
John  M.  Woodbridge,  for  hulled  corn 
A.  L.  N.  Robinson,  for  filing  saw    . 
Expenses  to  Boston  and  Haverhill 
Sponges  and  knives 
Sample  stockings  .... 

Bit 

Expenses  after  oxen 
John  F.  Hartnett,  for  50  lbs.  fish    . 
John  F.  Hartnett,  for  2  bushels  peanuts 
j4  cord  manure     .... 
Expenses  to  Laconia 
Postage  stamps  during  quarter 
Inmates'  car-fares  during  quarter    . 
Extra  work  during  quarter 
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SALARIES   AND   WAGES. 


Paid  superintendent  and  treasurer 

^1,200.00 

matron  .... 

500.00 

principal  teacher     . 

307-50 

assistant  teachers     . 

260.00 

farmer    .... 

456.00 

overseer  in  boys'  cookroom 

263.00 

overseer  in  chair-shop 

389.00 

overseer  in  sewing-room  . 

208.00 

overseer  in  laundry 

208.00 

housekeeper    .         .         .         . 

226.50 

watchman 

305.00 

assistant  farmer 

380.65 

book-keeper   . 

100.00 

^4,803.65 

CONDENSED    FINANCIAL    STATEMENT    OF    THE 
TREASURER. 


Cash  balance  in  hands  of  treasurer  April  i,  1885 

CASH    RECEIVED. 

From  matured  bonds,  Moody  Kent  fund    ^3,000.00 
ex-Gov.  Smyth,  in   memory  of  his 

wife    .         .         ... 
state  treasurer 
For  board        ..... 
chairwork  .... 

From  Manchester  Savings  Bank,  appro- 
priation for  new  workshop  .  6,298.63 
Wilkins  fund  ....  365.00 
Moody  Kent  fund .  .  .  .  ^157.20 
Miss  Louise  Penhallow  legacy  .  45- 00 
Holt  &  Boulia,  for  labor  in  hosiery  116.38 
sale  of  live-stock  ....  113-84 
various  sources        ....          324.78 


520.00 
6,000.00 
8,250.04 
4,044.90 


$1,966.17 


^29,235.77 


;i,2oi.94 
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CASH    PAID. 

Deposited  Moody   Kent   fund   in   Merri- 
mack River  Savings  Bank    .    $3,000.00 
ex-Governor  Frederick  Smyth 

memorial  fund      .         .         .  400.00 

For  books  from  Ex-Gov. Smyth  in  memory 

of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Emily  L.  Smyth  . 

books  from   Miss  Louise  Penhallow 

fund     ...... 

ordinary  expenses     .... 

building  new   workshop,  fitting   up 

with  machines,  tools,  etc. 
improvements  .... 

incidental  expenses  .... 

salaries     ...... 

pasture  in  Deering  .         .         . 

Cash  balance  April  i,  1886         .         .         .    $3,899.63 

BILLS    RECEIVABLE. 

For  board        ......    $2,217.00 

chairwork         .         .         .         .         .  481.00 

$2,698.00 


120.00 

55-52 

11,388.99 

5-252. 51 

1.395-75 

410.89 

4,803.65 

475.00 

57,302.31 

p^ 

$6,597.63 

Shop  appropriation  on  hand  to  purchase  more  ma- 
chines         1,046.12 


Available  balance  April  I,  1886  .         .    $5,551.51 

J.    C.    RAY,  Treasurer. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  April  i,  1886.* 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatwes  in  General 
Court  convened :  — 

The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  same  ability  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  in  the 
school  that  have  marked  the  years  past  have  illustrated  the  year 
that  is  now  closing. 

The  town  of  Plymouth  has  seconded  the  efforts  both  of  the  trus- 
tees and  the  faculty,  by  every  means  in  its  power.  The  village  has 
intrusted  its  schools  of  all  grades,  without  reserve,  to  the  management 
of  the  board  and  the  instructions  of  the  accomplished  principal  and 
his  staff,  and  the  people  have  declared  their  cordial  satisfaction  with 
the  result. 

The  effect  upon  the  local  schools  has  been  felt  in  enlarged  facili- 
ties, superior  teachers,  a  wide  curriculum,  excellent  discipline,  and 
fruitful  instruction.  The  reciprocal  benefit  to  the  normal  school 
has  been  found  in  placing  at  its  disposal  all  the  elements  and  all  the 
machinery  of  a  complete  scale  of  graded  schools  for  the  purposes  of 
training  and  criticism.  No  other  normal  school  offers  such  an 
opportunity,  and  no  principal  would  be  better  fitted  to  make  the 
most  of  this  fortunate  opportunity  than  Dr.  Rounds.  The  fact 
that  this  arrangement  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory  to  both 
parties,  increasing  the  value  of  the  normal  school  as  a  seminary  of 
professional  training  and  at  the  same  time  giving  better  schools  to 
the  Union  district,  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
management.  We  are  prepared  to  say,  without  reserve  except  such 
as  is  made  in  the  next  paragraph,  that  our  normal  school  is  excelled 
by  none  in  its  opportunity  for  a  high  grade  of  work. 
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The  reservation  we  make  is  in  the  matter  of  space  and  in  regard 
to  apparatus.  The  report  of  the  principal  calls  attention  to  the 
lack  of  room,  and  proposes  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  dividing 
the  large  room  down-stairs  and  putting  partitions  with  movable 
panels  in  the  auditorium  up-stairs.  The  trustees  approve  of  those 
suggestions  and  would  add  some  needed  improvements  in  the  pro- 
tection and  ventilation  of  the  building.  In  the  case  of  a  pri- 
vate institution,  these  improvements  would  have  been  made  long 
ago.  But  the  work  to  be  done  calls  for  special  appropriation,  as 
the  terms  under  which  the  school  is  conducted  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  profits  to  be  applied  to  such  purpose.  Plymouth  has 
increased  its  appropriations  and  stood  generously  by  the  school,  and 
a  generous  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  state  would  secure  further 
advantages. 

The  apparatus  is  insufficient.  The  department  of  physics  is  seri- 
ously embarrassed  in  its  work  and  restricted  in  usefulness  and 
efficiency  by  this  serious  lack.  The  library  also  is  much  in  need  of 
additions  in  standard  works,  especially  scientific  works,  histories, 
and  books  of  reference.  In  the  department  of  literature  much 
remains  to  be  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  these  particulars 
the  legislature  may  see  its  way  clear  to  meeting  the  want,  and  that 
private  benefactions  may  be  attracted  towards  the  equipment  and 
endowment  of  the  institution,  especially  in  regard  to  matters  of 
this  kind,  which  always  require  fostering  care. 

The  teachers,  both  in  the  normal  school  and  in  the  subordinate 
schools,  have  done  their  part  with  patience,  abihty,  and  enthusiasm, 
and  we  here  record  our  gratitude  for  their  self-sacrificing  labors. 

The  act  of  1 883  in  regard  to  county  institutes  calls  for  gratuitous 
services  therein  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  normal  school,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  given  "  without  interfering  with  their  duties  in 
said  normal  school."  Such  service  has  been  rendered  during  the  past 
year  upon  the  requisition  of  the  Honorable  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  but  except  where  the  institute  is  held  in  the  near 
neighborhood,  it  is  tbe  opinion  of  the  principal  and  the  members  of 
the  board  whose  duty  brings  them  most  nearly  into  connection  with 
the  working  of  the  school,  that  the  saving  clause  of  that  act  is  the 
most  valuable  part  of  it,  and  that  any  extended  service  of  the  kind 
interferes  seriously  with  the  efficient  service  of  the  normal  school 
itself. 


The  numbers  in  attendance  have  been  larger  during  the  year  now 
closing  than  for  several  of  the  years  past,  which  have  been  marked 
by  a  want  of  confidence  and  patronage  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  state  who  are  most  interested  in  education.  We  hope  that 
this  marks  a  new  era  in  our  history  and  is  the  beginning  of  greater 
usefulness  and  prosperity. 

Again  we  take  occasion  to  recommend  the  normal  school  to  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DAN^  C.  ROBERTS, 

For  Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the  Trnstees  of  the  State  Normal  School :  — 

I  respectfully  submit  my  third  annual  report.  The  following 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  faculty  during  the  year.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  year,  Miss  Hattie  M.  Springer  resigned  her  position 
in  the  grammar  grade  of  the  model  school,  and  Miss  Fredrietta  T. 
Hill,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1885,  succeeded  her.  At  the  close  of 
the  fall  term.  Miss  Frances  S.  Forsaith  resigned  her  position  in  the 
intermediate  grade,  and  Miss  Kate  Gr.  Eastman,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  school,  was  elected  to  the  position.  Both  these  teachers  have 
done  excellent  work.  Miss  Lillian  M.  Munger  took  a  place  in  the 
normal  school  during  the  fall  term,  but  much  to  my  regret  could 
remain  only  for  that  term.  Miss  Agnes  I.  Rounds  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  and  gave  efficient  and  much  needed  aid  in  the 
department  of  methods  of  teaching  during  the  winter  and  spring 
terms.  Mr.  John  Keniston  commenced  teaching  vocal  music  during 
the  spring  term,  and  I  trust  the  school  may  continue  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  which  his  thorough  professional  training  enables  him  to 
give. 

Additional  accommodation  must  soon  be  provided  for  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  building.  The  large  room  on  the 
lower  floor  should  be  divided  into  two  rooms  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  first  four  grades  ;  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  should 
be  seated  in  the  grammar  school  room  ;  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
in  the  high  school  room  ;  and  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  in  one 
of  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  This  arrangement  would  for  the 
present  relieve  the  normal  school  room  of  one  class,  the  eleventh, 
which  has  been  seated  there  for  the  past  year.  But  there  should 
be  immediate  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  utilizino;  the  hall 
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for  the  normal  school,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  the  school  will  have  seats  in  this  room.  It  can  be  made 
into  a  noble  assembly-room  and  two  recitation-rooms,  and  thus  fur- 
nish the  school  with  accommodations  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud. 

Longer  trial  confirms  my  conviction  of  the  value  of  our  system  of 
training  in  the  art  of  teaching.  This  conviction  is  still  more  con- 
firmed by  the  action,  last  summer,  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education,  at  their  meeting  at  Saratoga,  in  regard  to  the  organi- 
zation and  work  of  training-schools.  This  council  is  a  representative 
body  of  sixty  educators,  selected  by  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation and  its  various  departments,  and  by  the  council  itself,  from 
the  various  states  of  the  Union.  As  the  result  of  the  presentation 
of  a  report  of  a  committee  of  this  council  on  the  subject  of  training- 
schools,  and  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  same,  a  plan  for  the 
organization  and  the  working  of  training-schools,  almost  identical 
with  that  in  operation  in  our  normal  school,  was  unanimously 
adopted  as  the  best.  Higher  authority  on  such  a  subject  cannot  be 
quoted,  and  this  action  should  encourage  us  to  go  on  and  develop 
and  perfect  our  work  on  the  lines  already  laid  down.  It  should  also 
give  our  people  a  complete  trust  in  the  normal  school,  for  the  train- 
ing-school is  the  right  arm  of  any  normal  school,  and  if  this  be 
strong,  good  results  must  follow  ;  if  this  be  lacking,  the  normal 
school  is  crippled  in  its  most  essential  function.  It  will  be  well  for 
the  state  when  the  facilities  here  ofi"ered  for  training  are  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent ;  the  state  will  honor  while  it  serves  itself  by 
aflFording  still  ampler  means  for  the  most  efiective  working  of  its 
only  normal  school. 

Various  suggestions  could  be  made  looking  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  school.  They  have  been  made  in  former  reports  ;  I  do 
not  care  to  renew  them  now. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  C.  ROUNDS,  Principal. 


TREASURER'S   REPORT. 


The  following  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  State 
Normal  School  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1886,  is  respectfully 
submitted :  — 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  as  per  report  May  31, 1885 
Received  from  state  of  New  Hampshire 

from  school  district  of  Plymouth 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  janitor,  per  vouchers   ..... 

salary  account,  per  vouchers 

for  coal  for  school  and  boarding-house,  per  vouchers 
for  wood  and  kindling,  per  vouchers 
for  water  rent,  per  vouchers 
for  additional  heating  apparatus  and  repairing,  per 
vouchers         ...... 

for  lamps  and  stove  at  boarding-house,  per  vouchers 

for  cleaning  buildings,  per  vouchers 

for  diplomas  and  filling  same,  per  vouchers   . 

for  dinners  for  legislative  committee,  per  vouchers 

for  new  fence,  per  vouchers 

for  new  clock,  per  vouchers 

for  new  chairs,  per  vouchers 

for  advertising  and  printing,  per  vouchers 

for  repairs,  apparatus,  and  incidentals,  per  vouchers 

treasurer,  per  vouchers         ..... 

Cash  in  treasurer's  hands  to  balance 


$33.63 
5,000.00 
2,000.00 

17,033.63 

$291.94 

5,242.05 

447.71 

57.91 

.37.50 

191.62 

24.50 

49.25 

16.55 

9.00 

11.97 

10.00 

6.00 

194.34 

298.49 

50.00 

$6,938.83 
94.80 


$7,033.63 
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SALARY    ACCOUNT. 

Charles  C.  Rounds,  salary  as  principal  during  year 
Miss  Lillian  M.  Munger,  salary  one  term 
Miss  Agnes  I.  Rounds,  salary  two  terms 
Miss  Fredrietta  T.  Hill,  salary  during  year 
Miss  Flora  jMcDonald,  salary  during  year 
Miss  Helen  M.  Cobb,  salary  during  year 
Miss  Mary  L.  Clifford,  salary  during  year 
Miss  Frances  S.  Forsaith,  salary  one  term 
Miss  Kate  Gr.  Eastman,  salary  two  terms 
Jobn  Keniston    ..... 


$2,000.00 
233.33 
466.67 
400.00 
700.00 
500.00 
600.00 

96.00 
221.05 

25.00 

15,242.05 


CHARLES    A.  JEWELL,    Treasurer. 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  May  .31, 1«86. 


SIXTEENTH    ANNUAL 

CATALOGUE  AND  CIRCULAR 

OF   THE 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOL, 

1  8  8  5-8  G. 


TEACHERS 

OF  THE 

NORMAL   AND    TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 


CHARLES  C.  ROUNDS,  Princiiml. 

FLORA  McDonald. 

LILLIAN  M.  MUNGER. 

HELEN  M.  COBB. 

MARY  L.  CLIFFORD. 

FREDRIETTA  T.  HILL. 

FRANCES  S.   FORSAITH. 

KATE  a.  EASTMAN. 

JOHN  KENISTON,  Teacher  of  Vocal  3Iusic. 


GRADUATES-i871-1886. 


Name. 
Abbott,  Lulu  L. 
Adams,  Flora  M. 
Adams,  Frank  B. 
Adams,  Oriana 
Allison,  Flora  Gr. 
Ambrose,  Warren  B. 
Arcliibald,  Jennie  C. 
Armstrong,  Nettie  M. 
Austin,  Arzella  E. 
Avery,  Mary  E. 
Bailey,  Cleora  E.     . 
Baker,  Carrie  E.,    . 
Baker,  William  D. 
Beckley,  Emilie  E. 
Beede,  Hannah  R. 
Bickford,  Lizzie  E. 
Bickford,  Lucinda  M. 
Bill,  Mahala  L.      . 
Blaisdell,  Alice  L. 
Blanchard,  Adelle 
Blodgett,  Fred  C. 
Bolles,  Maria  P. 
Brewster,  Belle 
Brewster,  Sarah 
Briant,  Mary  S. 
Brock,  Hattie  E. 
Brown,  Abbie  M. 
Buckminster,  Lucy  M. 


Residence. 

South  Andover,  Me. 

Plymouth. 

New  London. 

Northfield. 

Dublin. 

North  Sandwich. 

Hinsdale. 

Plymouth. 

LandafF. 

Alton. 

Manchester. 

Rumney. 

Plymouth. 

Keene. 

Center  Sandwich. 

Piermont. 

Orford. 

Gilsum. 

Campton. 

Concord. 

Plymouth. 

Winchester. 

Wolfeborough. 

Wolfeborough. 

West  Newbury,  Vt. 

Plymouth. 

Hanover  Center. 

Keene. 
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Name. 
Bunten,  Lizzie  J. 
Galley,  Emma  "W. 
Camp,  Lucia  E. 
Cartland,  Jane  S. 
Carbee,  Emma 
Caswell,  Mary  C.    . 
Cate,  Emma  Gr. 
Cate,  Lizzie  B. 
Cliase,  William  A. 
Chase,  Lillian  H.    . 
Chase,  Nettie  M.     . 
Chase,  Charles  A.  . 
Cheney,  Lennie  E.  A. 
Cheney,  Nettie  B.  . 
Child,  William  C  . 
Cilley,  Flora  F.      . 
Clark,  Sarah  E.      . 
Clark,  Fannie  B.    . 
Clark,  Charles  E.    . 
Clark,  Jennie  Gr.    . 
Clarke,  Ida  B. 
Clark,  Cora  M.        . 
Clark,  Irene  S. 
Clark,  Clara  T.       . 
Clark,  Ella  A.        . 
Clark,  Myron  J.     . 
Clay,  Arzelia  C. 
Clement,  Hetta  L. 
Clement,  Mary  A. 
Clement,  Anna  G. 
Cobb,  Estelle  M.    . 
Cobleigh,  N.  Florence 
Coffin,  Charles  L.    . 
Connell,  Mary  E.    . 
Connell,  Lilla  M.    . 
Cox,  Mira  C. 
Cox,  Emma  W. 
Cummings,  Carrie 


Residence. 
Dunbarton. 
Plymouth. 
Stowe,  Vt. 
Lee. 

Woodsville. 
Concord. 
Wolf eboro  ugh. 
Brookfield. 
Auburn. 

Deerfield. 

Rumney. 

Plaistow. 

Plaistow. 

Bath. 

Hill. 

Pittsfield. 

Plymouth. 

West  Plymoutli. 

Auburn. 

South  Newmarket. 

Plymouth. 

Plymouth. 

Plymoutli. 

Plymouth. 

West  Plymouth. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Plaistow. 

Plaistow. 

Laconia. 

Quincy,  Mass. 

G-roveton. 

Campton. 

Westfield,  Vt. 

Plymouth. 

Plymouth. 

Meredith. 

Plymouth. 
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Name. 
Cutter,  Sarah  L.      . 
Davis,  Mary  P. 
Day,  Fred  N. 
Dodge,  Lizzie  E.    . 
Dolloff,  Marie  A.    . 
Donovan,  John  J. 
Dorr,  Ella  M. 
Dow,  Annie  H. 
Dow,  Isophene  A. 
Drake,  Charles  E. 
Drake,  Clara  Gr. 
Dudley,  Ariana  S. 
Durgin,  Mary  E.    . 
Eastman,  Angie  L. 
Eastman,  Kate  Gr. 
Eastman,  Jeanette  0. 
Eaton,  S.  Florence 
Ewer,  Jennie  H.    . 
Ewer,  Nat.  B. 
Farwell,  Ella  M.     . 
Fellows,  Emma  J. 
Fellows,  Jennie  M. 
Ferrin,  Mrs.  Isabella 
Ford,  Mary  A. 
Forsaith,  Frances  S. 
Fowle,  Sarah  J. 
Fowler,  Sarah  M.    . 
Foye,  Josie  E. 
French,  Eva  Q. 
French,  John  M. 
Fullsome,  Helen  A. 
Gault,  Metta  G.      . 
George,  Cora 
Gilbert,  Ella  J. 
Glidden,  Nettie  L. 
Goodwin,  Ellen  F. 
Gordon,  Mary  A. 


Residence. 
Keene. 
Bath. 
Stratford. 
Plymouth. 
Dorchester. 
Plymouth. 
Wolfeborough. 
Newmarket. 
South  Newmarket. 
West  Plymouth. 
West  Plymouth. 
South  Brentwood. 
Haverhill, 
Orfordville. 
Plymouth. 
North  Conway. 
Auburn. 
Corinth,  Vt. 
Lee. 

Harrisville. 
Center  Harbor. 
Suncook. 
Bridgewater. 
Lisbon. 
Antrim. 
Pembroke. 
Concord. 
Rye. 

Pembroke. 
JeflFersonville,  Vt. 
South  Tamworth. 
Suncook. 
Stowe,  Vt. 
Keene. 
Claremont. 
Franklin. 
Thornton. 
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Name. 
Gore,  Elnora  F. 
Gould,  Addie  E. 
Gould,  Alice 
Greely,  Hattie  F. 
Haley,  Seddie  E. 
Hall,  Carrie  E. 
Handy,  Amelia  P. 
Hardy,  Ida  J. 
Hardy,  Lucius  M. 
Harmon,  Rosebrook  E. 
Harvey,  Clara  A. 
Harvey,  Kate  E. 
Hatch,  Letta  A. 
Hayes,  Etta   . 
Hayes,  Henry  G. 
Hazeltiue,  Arthur  S. 
Hazeltine,  Jennie  E. 
Hazeltine,  Martha  F. 
Heath,  Cora  L. 
Hersey,  Mary  A.    . 

Hersey,  Ella  . 

Hill,  Fredrietta  T. 

Hilliard,  Ladore  J. 

Hinkley,  AHce  F. 

Hobson,  Nellie  M. 

Hodgdon,  Lillie  K. 

Holmes,  Belle  M. 

Holt,  Evelyn  E. 

Horn,  Mattie  A. 

Hough,  Helen  M. 

Howard,  Katie 

Howe,  Ada  E. 

Hoyt,  Hattie  J. 

Hoyt,  Herbert  F. 

Huckins,  Addie  E. 

Hull,  Theresa  A. 

Hunt,  Agnes  C. 


Residence. 
Wentworth. 
Antrim. 
Pelham. 
Franklin  Falls. 
Wolfeborough. 
Plymouth. 
Hinsdale. 
Hopkinton. 
Plymouth. 
Madison. 
Nottingham. 
Nottingham. 
Tamworth. 
Dover. 
Madbury. 
Plymouth. 
Suncook. 
Plymouth. 
West  Plymouth. 
Franklin. 
Franklin. 

Goodwin's  Mills,  Me. 
Acworth. 
Langdon. 

East  Brighton,  Vt. 
Rochester. 
Hopkinton. 
Pembroke. 
Rochester. 
Lebanon. 
Orford. 
Plymouth. 
Meredith. 
Lake  Village. 
Holderness. 
Plymouth. 
San  down. 
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Name. 

Kelley,  C.  Belle      . 
Kelley,  Sarali  J. 
Kelley,  Nellie  B.     . 
Kenniston,  Charles  M, 
Keyes,  Fannie  M.  . 
Keyes,  Maggie  H. 
Kinsman,  Jane  M. 
Knowles,  Ella  E.    . 
Ladd,  Rose  M. 
Lane,  Clara  A. 
Lang,  Elizabeth  W. 
Learned,  Clara  M. 
Leverett,  Caroline  R. 
Littlefield,  Willis  I. 
Locke,  Belle  F. 
Lord,  Emma  L. 
Lyman,  Annie  L.   . 
Mack,  Vienna  D.    . 
Mann,  Susan  M.     . 
Marshall,  Flora  S.  . 
Martin,  Emma  J.   . 
Martin,  Nettie  A.  . 
Mason,  Mary  E.     . 
Mason,  Harriet  L.  . 
Mason,  George  L.  . 
McAlvin,  Annie  J. 
McClure,  Viola  E. 
McDaniel,  Ella 
McMurphy,  Daniel 
McQuestion,  Gertrude  I 
Meade,  Helen  M.    . 
Melendy,  Minnie  S. 
Merrill,  M.  Emma 
Merrill,  Rena  E.     . 
Merrian,  Jennie  M. 
Milton,  Belle  A.     . 
Mintzer,  Ida  M.      . 


Residence. 
Rumney. 
Claremont. 
Franklin. 
Manchester. 
Ashland. 
Hinsdale. 
Plymouth. 
Northwood  Bridge. 
Portland,  Me. 
Epping. 
Meredith. 
Chester. 
Plymouth. 
Campton. 
Great  Falls. 
South  Tam worth. 
Exeter. 
Gilsum. 
Benton. 
Columbia. 
Bridgewater. 
Andover. 
South  Tamworth. 
Keene. 

Moultonborough. 
Amherst. 
Plymouth. 
West  Springfield. 
Plymouth. 
Plymouth. 
Northwood  Center. 
South  Fairlee,  Vt. 
Plymouth. 
Plymouth. 
Walpole. 
East  Canaan. 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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Name. 
Mitchell,  Ellen  S.  . 
Mitchell,  Nettie  F. 
Mitchell,  Frederica  S. 
Morrison,  Minnie  J. 
Mosely,  Lillian  E. 
Moulton,  Clara  A. 
Moulton,  Else  A. 
Mussey,  Ellen  M. 
Nims,  Elizabeth 
Nichols,  Clara  I. 
Noyes,  Laura  E. 
Nutter,  Man  tie  A. 
Nutting,  Mary  E. 
Nutting,  Florence  B. 
Ockington,  Ada  M. 
O'Neil,  Elizabeth  J. 
Page,  Cora  L. 
Page,  Emma  V. 
Palmer,  Sarah  R. 
Parke,  Cora  L. 
Pease,  Abbie  A. 
Peck,  Ida  M. 
Perham,  Orrie  A. 
Perley,  Minnie  M. 
Philbrick,  Mary  L. 
Pickering,  Alma  A. 
Pierce,  Addie  F. 
Piper,  Esther  A. 
Piatt,  Charles  D. 
Pollard,  Louise  M. 
Poor,  Helen  W. 
Porter,  Lucia  A. 
Prescott,  Mary  L. 
Preston,  Grrace  E. 
Purmont,  Ida  M. 
Purmont,  Clara  A. 
Quimby,  Ida  M.     . 


Residence. 
Yarmouthville,  Me. 
Campton. 
Manchester. 
Franklin. 
Canaan. 
Thornton. 
Nashua. 

Dannemora,  N.  Y. 
Keene. 
Haverhill. 
East  Haverhill. 
Effingham  Center. 
Plymouth. 
Plymouth. 
Lancaster. 
Exeter. 
Campton. 
Plymouth. 
Lisbon. 
Plymouth. 
South  Newmarket. 
Lancaster. 
South  Acworth. 
Laconia. 
South  Deerfield. 
Newington. 
Hollis. 
Colebrook. 
Stratford. 
Brentwood. 
Derry. 
Lancaster. 
Concord. 
Natick,  Mass. 
Enfield  Center. 
Enfield  Center. 
North  Sandwich. 
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Name. 
Quinby,  J.  Langdon 
Remick,  Etta  T.     . 
Eicliardsou,  Ella 
Richardson,  Ada  M. 
Richardson,  Mary  E. 
Robinson,  Annie  J. 
Robinson,  Grace  G.    , 
Robinson,  John  E. 
Robinson,  Mary  H. 
Robins,  Ida  M. 
Rogers,  Mattie  M. 
Rogers,  Alice 
RolUns,  Frank  H.  . 
Ross,  Mary  E. 
Russell,  Frank  P.   . 
Russell,  Florence  M. 
Sanborn,  Alice  E.  . 
Sargent,  Augusta  C. 
Sargent,  Elisa 
Sargent,  Mary  A.    . 
Sargent,  Sarah  M.  . 
Sargent,  Stella  B.   . 
Sawyer,  Amanda  L. 
Sawyer,  Sarah  E.    . 
Scott,  Lucius  M.     . 
Sevie,  Annie  M. 
Shea,  Vincent  E.    . 
Small,  Belle  F. 
Smith,  Mary  L. 
Spalding,  Harriet  R. 
Spaulding,  Effie  M. 
Spaulding,  Ella  M. 
St.  Clair,  Benjamin  F. 
Stevens,  Anna  M.  . 
Stevens,  Amelia  A. 
Stevens,  Emma  F. 
Stevens,  Mabel 


Residence. 
North  Sandwich. 

Rye. 

Lyndeborough. 

Keene. 

Pelham. 

Meredith. 

Plymouth. 

Plymouth. 

Brunswick. 

Plymouth.     . 

Campton. 

Orford. 

Plymouth. 

Bath. 

Plymouth. 

Plymouth. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Plymouth. 

Franklin. 

Plymouth. 

Plymouth. 

Wihon. 

Bath. 

Webster. 

Elmore,  Vt. 

Dorchester. 

Greenland. 

Amherst. 

Plymouth. 

Wilton. 

Rumney. 

Rumney. 

Meredith. 

Newmarket. 

Salisbury. 

Rumney. 

Center  Harbor. 
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Name. 
Stevens,  George  E. 
Stevens,  Mary  E. 
Stevens,  Sarah  A. 
Stevens,  Sarah  K. 
Stoddard,  Jennie  M. 
Straw,  Ella  E. 
Strong,  Emily 
Strong,  Mary 
Stewart,  Isabella 
Swett,  Etta  M. 
Taylor,  Mary  F. 
Teague,  Gertrude  J. 
Thompson,  Emma  J. 
Thompson,  Nellie  M. 
Thompson,  Belle  J. 
Tilden,  Laura  B.     . 
Titus,  Mattie  J. 
Townsend,  Jennie  D. 
Tricky,  Charles  H. 
Tucker,  Annie  E.  . 
Tucker,  Emma  L.  . 
Tuttle,  Sadie  J. 
Vittum,  Charles  W. 
Walker,  William  E. 
Warden,  Charles  A. 
Warden,  Christie  C. 
Warden,  Mira  A.    . 
Washburne,  Laura  H. 
Watson,  Elizabeth  I. 
Webb,  Nellie  F.      . 
Weeks,  Cora  E. 
Wells,  Fred  A.       . 
Whidden,  Clara  E. 
White,  Edwin  H.  . 
Whitmore,  Laura  M. 
Wiggin,  Capitola  L. 
Wight,  Ida  E. 


Residence. 
Deerfield. 
Rumney. 
Great  Falls. 
Brentwood. 
Johnson,  Vt. 
Claremont. 
Orford. 
Orford. 
Dover. 

Wolfeborough. 
Nelson. 
Norway,  Me. 
Keene. 
Hudson. 
Hudson. 
Keene. 

North  Haverhill. 
Dover. 
Dover. 
Plaistow. 
Deerfield  Center. 
South  Durham,  Me. 
Sandwich. 
Webster. 
Hanover. 
Hanover. 
Hanover. 
Orfordville. 
Moultonborough. 
Lancaster. 
West  Rumney. 
Plymouth. 
Stratham. 
Auburn. 
Wentworth. 
Tuftonborough. 
Newport. 
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Name. 
Wilder,  Mary  E.     . 
Wilkinson,  Annie  H. 
Wyatt,  Eva  S. 
Young,  Augusta  S. 
Young,  Ellen 
Young,  Lillie  L.     . 


Residence. 
Keene. 

South  Newmarket. 
Rumney. 
Hill. 

Colebrook. 
Madbury. 


It  is  requested  that  information  in  regard  to  errors,  omissions,  clianges 
of  name  or  of  address,  be  sent  to  the  principal,  that  correct  registration 
may  be  made. 
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CALENDAR. 


1885. 
Fall  term  begins  September  3. 
Fall  term  closes  November  20. 
Winter  term  begins  December  1. 

1886. 
Winter  term  closes  February  19. 
Spring  term  begins  March  2. 
Spring  term  closes  June  4. 

SUMMER   VACATION. 

Fall  term  begins  August  31. 
Fall  term  closes  November  19. 
Winter  term  begins  November  30. 

1887. 
Winter  term  closes  February  25. 
Spring  term  begins  March  15. 
Spring  term  closes  June  9. 
Alumni  reunion,  June  10. 

SUMMER   VACATION. 

Fall  term  begins  August  30. 


CIRCULAR 


New  Hampshire  State  Normal  School. 


LOCATION. 


Plymouth,  the  location  of  the  Normal  School,  is  near  the  center 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Pemigewasset,  in 
the  heart  of  the  lake  region  of  the  state,  and  in  the  "gateway  of  the 
mountains."  It  is  on  the  Boston,  Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad,  51 
miles  north  of  Concord  and  124  miles  from  Boston.  The  railroad 
makes  well-nigh  perfect  connections  with  all  parts  of  the  state, 
bringing  the  school  within  two  hours  of  Concord,  five  hours  of 
Dover  by  way  of  Newmarket  Junction  and  Concord,  four  hours  of 
Wolf eboro ugh  by  way  of  the  Weirs,  three  hours  of  Nashua,  four 
hours  of  Lancaster,  four  hours  of  Claremont,  four  and  a  half  hours 
of  Lebanon,  and  five  hours  of  Keene.  There  are  two  mails  from  the 
north  and  three  from  the  south  daily. 

"  Plymouth  is  a  charming  representative  New  England  town, 
bright  and  busy  all  the  year  round,  but  especially  attractive  when 
the  season  of  summer  travel  makes  it  the  fair  threshold  of  the  hill 
region."  —  Hand-Booh  of  Northern  Travel. 

The  beauty  of  the  village  and  its  immediate  surroundings,  and  its 
grand  mountain  views,  have  often  attracted  the  attention  of  tourists 
and  artists. 

"  In  scenery,  Plymouth  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
meadows,  through  which  the  Pemigewasset  winds,  and  for  the  grace 
of  its  elm  trees.     Even  the  hurrying  and  careless  visitor  will  have 
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his  attention  arrested  here  and  there  by  a  faultless  one,  standing 
out  alone  over  its  private  area  of  shadow,  seemingly  an  ever  gush- 
ing fountain  of  graceful  verdure."  —  Starr  King. 

The  natural  beauty  of  the  region,  and  the  remarkable  healthful- 
ness  of  the  climate,  furnish  ideal  conditions  for  the  location  of  such 
a  school. 

PURPOSE. 

The  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  thoroughly  to  train  teachers 
for  their  professional  labors  :  (1)  By  assuring  adequate  scholar- 
ship ;  (2)  By  a  course  of  professional  study  ;  (.3)  By  training  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  under  the  direction  and  criticism  of  the  principal 
and  other  teachers  of  the  school.  The  training-school  comprises 
primary,  grammar,  and  high-school  grades,  extending  through  a 
course  of  study  of  eleven  years. 

Though  no  further  preparation  than  that  which  good  common 
schools  can  give  can  be  demanded  for  admission  to  the  normal 
school,  and  though  students  whose  sole  previous  education  has  been 
that  of  the  common  school  often  take  rank,  finally,  among  the  best 
scholars  and  the  most  successful  teachers,  —  those  who  come  to  the 
normal  school  with  advanced  scholarship  and  with  experience  in 
teaching  take  the  course  of  study  and  training  with  especial  interest 
and  profit.  The  instruction  in  subject-matter  is  conducted  with 
reference  to  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  ability  of  pupils  to  teach 
what  they  are  taught  is  developed  and  tested  by  practice.  The 
attainment  of  this  ability  is  the  objective  point  in  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  the  ultimate  test  of  results. 

The  experience  of  half  a  century  in  the  United  States  has  shown 
that  the  normal  school  is  a  necessity  in  a  free-school  system.  In 
1850,  there  were  only  7  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  ;  from 
1850  to  1860,  12  were  opened  ;  from  1860  to  1870,  52  ;  and  from 
1870  to  1875,  m.  In  the  eleven  years  from  1874  to  1884  inclu- 
sive, the  number  of  normal  schools  increased  from  124  to  255,  an 
increase  of  nearly  106  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  pupils  therein 
from  24,405  to  60,063,  an  increase  of  146  per  cent.  A  normal- 
school  course  is  made  more  and  more  a  condition  of  employment  in 
the  best  schools  in  our  own  and  in  other  states.  Increasing  appre- 
ciation comes  from  careful  testing  of  the  results  of  such  a  course. 
Thus,  in  St.  Louis  it  was  found  that  "  the  result  of  repeated  exami- 
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nations  of  the  comparative  merits  of  normal-school  graduates  and 
of  other  teachers  proved  to  be  in  favor  of  the  normal  schools  by 
almost  50  per  cent  in  quality  of  work,"  and  that  "  promotions  for 
merit  have  been  doubly  in  favor  of  normal  graduates."  In  the 
Boston  examinations  of  teachers,  graduation  from  a  normal  school 
is  considered  equivalent  to  the  one  year's  experience  which  is  made 
a  preliminary  condition  in  all  other  cases. 
The  following  is  the  prescribed 

COURSE    OP    STUDY, 

to  be   completed   in   two   years,  arranged   according  to  relation   of 
subjects,  and  not  to  order  of  study  :  — 

Professional  Study.  School  Organization  and  Management ; 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  ;  History  and  Science  of  Education  ; 
Art  of  Teaching. 

Language.  Reading  ;  Grammar  ;  Composition  ;  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

Mathematics.     Arithmetic  ;  Book-keeping ;  Algebra  ;  Geometry. 

Natural  Science.  Physics  ;  Chemistry  ;  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene ;  Botany  ;  Geography,  mathematical,  political,  and  physical. 

Miscellaneotis.  History ;  Civil  Government  and  School  Law ; 
Writing  ;  Drawing  ;  Singing. 

Common-school  studies  are  taken  up  mainly  as  thorough  reviews 
of  the  pupil's  previous  attainments.  . 

Variation  from  the  course  of  study  is  allowed  only  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition.  Training  in  teaching,  beginning  the  first  term, 
increases  in  amount  with  successive  terms,  according  to  the  pupil's 
preparation  for  it  by  study  of  principles  and  methods. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  range  and  the  character  of 
training,  there  is  here  appended  a  statement  of  the  points  illustrated 
and  to  be  regarded  in  a  course  of 

PRACTICAL  DIDACTICS. 

PRELIMINARY. 

Assignment  of  Lessons.  Lessons  should  generallj'  be  assigned  in  topics  or  as 
distinct  subjects  of  thought,  and,  for  advanced  classes,  at  commencement  of 
preceding  recitation.  Definite  directions  should  be  given  whenever  neces- 
sary, as  to  mode  of  preparation.  Points  requiring  it  should  be  clearly 
explained  and  references  clearly  given. 
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Preparation  of  Lessons.  (1)  Study  the  lesson  in  its  relation  to  preceding 
lessons  and  to  the  subject  in  general;  (2)  Study  every  lesson  with  special 
reference  to  modes  of  teaching  it ;  (3)  Study  the  lesson  in  outline,  to  get  its 
scope  ;  (4)  Study  the  lesson  in  the  order  of  topics  —  (a)  For  knowledge  of  the 
subject;  (6)  For  logical  arrangement  of  ideas;  (o)  For  best  mode  of  com- 
municating the  ideas.  Seek  fresh  and  pertinent  illustrations  and  simple  and  correct 
modes  of  expression ;  (5)  Rehearse  the  lesson — (a)  In  outline  to  fix  order  of 
topics  ;  (6)  Each  topic  just  as  you  would  teach  it. 

POINTS    OF  CRITICISM  IN  TEACHING. 

PREPARATION. 

I.  Preparation  of  Subject- Matter :  (6)  Correctness ;  (7)  Completeness  (as  to 
subject,  not  text-book  nierel J');  (S)  Thoroughness;  (9)  Previous  thought  as  to 
minutiee  of  execution. 

II.  Preparation  of  Experiments  and  of  Objective  and  Verbal  Illustrations :  (10) 
Number,  sufficient  or  not;  (11)  Fitness;  (13)  Completeness  and  thoroughness 
of  preparation  ;  (13)  Clear  and  orderly  arrangement;  (14)  Neatness. 

III.  Written  Analysis  of  Lesson:  (15)  Logical  character;  (16)  Clearness; 
(17)  Neatness. 

PRESENTATION. 

IV.  Language,  (a)  of  Teacher,  (h)  of  Class:  (18)  Conciseness,  completeness, 
clearness,  and  appropriateness  of  statements  and  of  questions  and  answers; 
(19)  Choice  of  words;  (20)  Pronunciation;  (21)  Distinctness  and  purity  of 
enunciation;  (22)  Grammatical  construction;  (23)  Fluency;  (24)  Expression 
(especially  in  reading  and  singing). 

V.  Still  in  General  Work:  (25)  Punctuality,  promptness;  (26)  Apportionment 
of  time  between  assignment  of  lesson  and  recitation  of  advance  and  of 
I'eview;  (27)  Economy  of  time  (of  teacher  and  of  pupil);  (28)  Completion  of 
given  work  in  time  allotted;  (29)  Independence  of  notes   and  text-books; 

(30)  Observance  of  due  proportion  between  work  of  teacher  and  of  class; 

(31)  Observance  of  distinction  between  testing  and  teaching,  and  skill  in 
teaching  through  testing;  (32)  Observance  of  distinction  between  essentials 
and  non-essentials ;  (33)  Due  alternation  of  class  and  of  individual  instruc- 
tion; (34)  Skill  in  application  and  use  of  different  modes  of  recitation  (topical, 
catechetical,  memoriter,  simultaneous);  (35)  Use  of  explanations;  (36)  Fixing 
instruction  by  exercise,  drill,  and  repetition. 

VI.  Shill  in  Illustration:  (37)  Use  of  illustrations,  objective,  pictorial,  and 
verbal;  (38)  Use  of  blackboard,  amount,  skill,  neatness;  (39)  Facility,  neat- 
ness, and  skill  in  manipulation;  (40)  Care  and  appropriate  use  of  apparatus; 
(41)  Care  of  room. 

VII.  Slcill  in  Questioning  and  Testing :  (42)  Question  before  name  of  pupil 
(learn  names  of  pupils  before  giving  a  lesson,  and  always  designate  pupils  by 
name);  (43)  Care  as  to  repetition  of  answers  or  .statements  of  pupils ;  (44)  Skill 
in  drawing  froixi  the  pupil  what  he  already  knows  or  can  readily  infer;  (45) 
Skill  in  utilizing  special  ability  and  knowledge  of  some  for  the  instruction 
of  all;  (46)  Character  of  questions:  in  order  of  teaching,  varied,  clear,  concise, 
definite,  logical,  searching,  and  exhaustive,  not  suggestive  of  answer,  appro- 
priate to  class  and  to  subject-matter;  (47)  Correctness  in  matter  and  in  form, 
of  answers  accepted ;  (48)  Mode  of  correcting  eiTors  and  faults  in  work  or 
speech,  and  of  securing  correctness  in  work  and  answers;  (49)  Equal  and 
impartial  testing  of  pupils;  (.50)  Requiring  from  class  all  matter  given,  and  in 
the  order  of  presentation;  (51)  Mode  of  answering  questions  and  of  giving 
information. 
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VIII.  IndividualUy  and  Original  Poiver :  (52)  Tact;  (53)  Evidence  of  reserve 
power;  (54)  Intuitive  character  of  tlie  teaching;  (55)  Reference  to  fundamental 
principles;  (56)  Recognition  of  individuality  of  pupil;  (57)  Observance  of 
pupil's  standpoint;  (58)  Versatility  and  readiness  in  adapting  the  methods  of 
presentation  and  illustration  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  mind  of  the 
pupil ;  (59)  Concentration  of  attention  on  work  in  baud;  (60)  Continuous  and 
uninterrupted  development  of  the  subject;  (til)  Ability  to  criticise;  (62)  Ability 
to  estimate  work;  (63)  Sympathy  with  pupil,  general  spirit,  temper,  disposi- 
tion; (64)  Power  to  take  and  to  bold  attention  of  class;  (65)  Evidence  of  atten- 
tion to  suggestions,  and  of  improvement. 

LS.  Logical  Progress :  (66)  From  known  to  unknown  ;  (67)  From  near  to 
remote;  (68)  From  simple  to  complex;  (69)  From  concrete  to  abstract; 
(70)  From  thing  to  sign;  (71)  In  analysis,  from  whole  to  parts:  (72)  In  syn- 
thesis, from  parts  to  whole. 

X  General  Plan  and  Thoroughness:  (73)  Of  review  and  introduction;  (74)  Of 
development;  (75)  Of  drill  and  application;  (76)  Of  summary. 

XI.  General  Character  of  Lesson  :  (77)  Adaptation  to  period  of  mental  develop- 
ment, (rt)  as  to  subject,  (6)  as  to  method  of  teaching;  (78)  Preservation  of 
distinctive  character  of  lesson,  and  attainment  of  its  practical  aim;  (79)  («) 
Unity  of  lesson,  and  (&)  logical  relation  of  its  parts;  (80)  Distinctness  of  im. 
pression  produced;  (81)  Adaptation  of  the  lesson  (o)  to  instruct  and  (6)  to 
train,  especially  as  regards  development  ot  reflective  power;  (82)  Character 
of  the  lesson  as  a  model. 

MANNER.  —  CONTKOL. 

XII.  (rt)  Position  and  (6)  Bearing:  (83)  Of  teacher;  (84)  Of  class;  (85)  Self- 
control:  (86)  Control  of  class  and  of  school  (especially  as  regards  study  and 
work,  and  in  securing  quiet  and  orderly  movements). 

(a)  Energy,  (b)  Interest,  (c)  Animation,  (d)  Ease,  (e)  Grace :  (87;  On  part  of 
teacher;  (88)  On  part  of  class  or  of  school;  (89)  Avoidance  of  aflTectations 
and  mannerisms  of  action  and  of  speech. 

(a)  Qualify  and  (b)  Management  of  Voice:  (90)  On  part  of  teacher;  (91)  On  part 
of  class. 

GENEKAL  DIRECTIONS. 

Refer  criticisms  to  principles.  Point  out  excellences  of  lesson  first. 
Criticise  in  a  kind  spirit  and  for  the  improvement  of  yourself  as  well  as  of 
the  teacher.  Point  out  the  cause  of  detects.  Especially  notice  neatness  in 
person  and  in  work.  Notice  other  points  than  those  here  named  which  may 
occur  to  you.  Give  all  criticisms  at  one  speaking.  Criticise  the  appearance 
and  work  of  the  class  and  school  as  thoroughly  as  you  do  that  of  the 
teacher. 

Consider  which  of  the  above  points  apply  to  lessons  in  the  several  branches  of  study. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

PROFESSIONAL  STUDY. 

1.  Study  of  best  methods  of  construction  and  furnishing  of  schoolhouses, 
and  of  modes  of  organization,  gradation,  and  management  of  schools. 

2.  General  study  of  facts  and  laws  of  mental  growth  and  action,  and 
detailed  consideration  of  modes  of  intellectual  action,  with  special  reference 
to  correct  methods  of  culture. 

3.  Principles  of  the  science  of  education,  and  comparative  and  critical 
study  of  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches,  with  constant  reference 
to  the  principles  of  education. 
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4.  History  of  education  in  general  outlines,  in  the  most  interesting  and 
fruitful  reforms  accomplished,  and  in  the  the  lives  of  educational  reformers, 
as  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel. 


1.  Class  recitation  betore  the  school,  criticised  as  recitations  by  students 
and  teachers. 

2.  Preparation  of  written  analyses  and  plans  of  lessons,  according  to 
schemes  and  models  previously  explained  and  discussed,  and  criticism  of 
these  by  teachers  and  pupils. 

3.  (a)  Teaching  exercises  before  a  class  or  before  the  school.  (6)  Critical 
discussions  of  the  exercises  by  students  and  by  teachers,  (c)  Written  state- 
ments of  the  results  of  the  discussions,  made  bj'  students  in  turn.  These 
exercises  are  given  to  normal  classes,  or  to  classes  from  the  model  schools, 
and  are  frequently  assigned  to  a  class  or  to  a  section  of  a  class  to  prepare, 
one  of  the  number  being  designated,  after  the  preparation,  to  give  the  exer- 
cise. 

4.  Observation  in  the  model  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  organization  and  management. 

5.  Teaching  classes  in  the  model  schools,  under  the  instruction  and  direc- 
tion of  teachers,  and  criticism  of  teachers  and  classmates,  commencing  with 
the  lowest  classes  in  each  subject,  and  passing  successively  through  the 
various  grades. 

6.  Teaching  certain  selected  subjects  for  a  longer  time,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
better  command  of  class-work. 

7.  Taking  charge  of  the  instruction  and  management  of  one  of  the  schools 
for  several  days  at  a  time,  so  as  to  obtain  a  better  command  of  the  working 
of  a  school. 

In  all  practice  the  pupil-teacher  is  held  responsible  for  discipline  as  well 
as  instruction.  Character  and  direction  are  given  to  the  work  of  the  model 
schools  by  the  instruction  of  the  regular  teachers,  who  are  responsible  for 
keeping  them  up  to  the  highest  standard.  In  assignments  for  practice- 
teaching,  care  is  taken  that  the  regular  order  be  not  interrupted,  and  that 
the  schools  be  at  all  times  maintained  on  the  footing  of  veritable  model 
schools. 

LANGUAGE. 

Reading  and  Spelling,  and  comparative  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  in 
the  successive  grades  of  school. 

Literature.  Study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language,  and  of  selections 
from  representative  English  and  American  authors. 

Grammar.  Review  of  elementary  grammar;  critical  study  of  definitions 
and  principles,  rules  and  constructions,  clausal  and  verbal  analysis  ;  methods 
of  teaching. 

Composition.  Structure  of  sentences,  simple,  complex,  and  compound; 
punctuation  ;  use  of  capitals  ;  rules  for  paragraphing  and  exercises  in 
writing  paragraphs  ;  forms  of  examination  papers;  exercises  in  writing 
letters,  cards,  notes,  etc. ;  preparation  of  topical  analyses  of  selections  from 
literature  and  from  text-books;  i:)reparation  of  analyses,  and  exercises  in 
narrative,  descriptive,  and  expository  composition;  preparation  of  origi- 
nal essays  from  analyses  previously  prepared  and  criticised;  methods  ot 
teaching. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic.  Review  of  elementary  arithmetic,  with  special  reference  to 
methods  of  teaching  and  practice  in  teaching ;  ratio  and  proportion,  insur- 
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ance,  interest,  taxes  and  duties,  exchange,  accounts,  stocks  and  bonds, 
partnership,  banking,  square  and  cube  roots,  and  practice  for  repetition  and 
review  of  the  whole  course,  with  nietliods  of  teaching  and  drill  in  teaching. 

Book-keeping.    Single  and  double  entry  ;  methods  of  teaching. 

Algebra.    Algebra,  through  quadratics  and  roots;  methods  of  teaching. 

Geometry.  Lessons  in  form,  and  in  geometry  and  its  applications,  with  the 
use  of  drafting  instruments;  methods  of  teaching. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Physics.  Mechanics,  sound,  light,  heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity,  illus- 
trated by  problems,  and 'by  many  experiments  perfoi-med  by  the  class; 
methods  of  teaching. 

Chemistry.  Most  important  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry,  with  a  few 
lessons  in  organic  chemistrj',  illustrated  by  many  experiments  performed 
by  the  class;  methods  of  teaching. 

Physiology.  From  specimens,  skeleton,  and  comparative  anatomy;  hygiene, 
with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics;  methods  of 
teaching. 

Botany.  Structural  botany ;  flora  of  the  locality,  with  preparation  of  her- 
barium, and  at  least  twenty -five  written  analyses. 

GEOGKAPHT. 

General.  Form,  size,  motions  of  earth  ;  circles,  zones,  latitude,  longitude. 
Forms  of  land  and  water;  winds,  ocean  currents;  climate;  plants,  animals. 
Races  of  man  ;  states  of  society;  religions,  governments,  industrial  pur- 
suits. 

Special.  The  continents;  position,  size,  shape,  surface,  drainage,  climate; 
productions,  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral;  political  divisions;  inhabi- 
tants, manners  and  customs,  industries,  commerce,  and  chief  ways  of  inter- 
communication;  principal  cities,  their  relation  to  art  and  science,  and  to 
commercial  and  industrial  life. 

Map-molding,  and  map-drawing  on  various  scales. 

Special  study  of  United  States,  New  England,  and  New  Hampshire,  of 
Palestine,  and  of  several  countries  most  impox'tant  from  their  relation  to 
history  and  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  made  the  essential  aim  in  the  teaching  of  science  to  show  how  it  may 
be  given  an  educative  A-alue  in  the  common  school;  consequently  this  in- 
struction is  based  upon  Intuition.  The  instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry 
is  always  accompanied  by  experiments  ;  that  in  geography  is  made  intui- 
tive and  interesting  by  use  of  means  of  illustration,  by  narratives  and 
descriptions,  and  by  establishing  connections  between  geography  and  his- 
tory. Especial  care  is  taken  to  show  the  limits  and  methods  of  geographical 
instruction  in  the  various  grades  of  school. 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

History.  Migration  of  nations ;  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  leading  peoples  of 
antiquity,  especially,  the  history  of  the  Greeks  (a,  the  heroic  age;  b,  the  age 
of  the  legislators;  c,  the  Persian  wars  to  Alexander  the  Great  inclusive) ;  the 
history  of  the  Romans  («,  the  legends  of  the  epoch  ot  the  kings  ;  b,  history  of 
the  republic,  under  the  form  of  biographies;  c,  end  of  the  republic,  and  empe- 
rors of  the  first  and  second  centuries) ;  downfall  of  heathenism  and  progi-ess 
of  Christianitj-;  rise  of  Mohammedanism;  growth  of  the  papacy;  feudal  sys- 
tem; inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries; 
the  renaissance ;  the  reformation. 
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History  of  the  United  States  in  its  successive  periods  and  phases,  with  the 
related  European  history. 

Civil  Government  and  School  Law.  Study  of  organization  of  towns,  counties, 
the  state,  and  the  United  States;  witli  detailed  study  of  constitution  of  United 
States,  and  of  school  laws  of  New  Hampshire. 

DRAWING. 

I'irst  Term, —  Construction.  Study  of  facts  of  form  from  objects;  working- 
drawings:  geometrical  problems;  projection;  elements  of  building  and 
machine  construction. 

Second  Term,  —  Representation.  Free-hand  and  instrumental  perspective; 
objects  and  natural  forms  in  light  and  shade;  drawing  from  models  and 
casts. 

Third  Term,  —  Decoration.  Geometric  and  conventional  design;  historic 
ornament;  illustrative  drawing,  with  special  reference  to  primary  teaching. 

Methods  of  and  practice  in  teaching  throughout  the  year. 

Tlie  course  of  study  extends  through  two  years,  and  each  year 
is  divided  into  three  terms  of  the  length  respectively  of  twelve, 
thirteen,  and  thirteen  weeks. 

Those  who  cannot  take  the  full  course  will  be  received  for  such 
time  as  they  can  give,  and,  as  they  receive  due  credit  for  all  work 
done,  they  can  resume  the  course  at  any  future  time. 

Graduates  and  students  of  colleges,  scientific  schools,  and  other 
normal  schools,  will  receive  credit  by  a  transfer  of  records,  and 
will  receive  the  diploma  of  this  school  when  they  have  accomplished 
the  additional  work  needed  for  the  completion  of  its  course  of 
study  and  training. 

The  essential  elements  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  are 
personal  character,  scholarship,  power  of  control,  and  skill  in  teach- 
ins.  Fitness  of  character  is  demanded  as  a  condition  of  admission 
to  the  normal  school ;  its  entrance  examination  and  its  course  of 
study  are  adapted  to  assure  adequate  scholarship  ;  power  of  control 
and  skill  in  teaching  are  developed  and  tested  by  observation  and 
practice  in  its 

MODEL    AND    TRAINING    SCHOOLS. 

In  this  respect  the  facilities  offered  by  the  New  Hampshire  Nor- 
mal School  are  unsurpassed.  The  school  system  of  the  village, 
consisting  of  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  carefully  graded, 
and  occupying  rooms  in  the  normal  school  house,  is  under  the  entire 
control  of  the  normal  school  for  model  and  training  schools. 

As  model  schools,  illustrating  methods  of  school  organization  and 
management,  and  always  open  to  inspection,  they  are  designed  to 
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teach  objectively  the  characteristics  of  the  modern  public  school  in 
its  best  estate.  As  training-schools,  they  are  used  for  teaching  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  and  methods  previously  learned 
through  observation  and  instruction  ;  from  them  classes  are  taken  for 
lessons  illustrative  of  methods  throughout  a  range  of  work  covering 
eleven  years  of  school  life  ;  and  in  all  their  grades  the  pupils  of  the 
normal  school  are  drilled  in  methods  of  school  government  and 
instruction,  under  careful  direction  and  criticism.  This  training  is 
so  carefully  graded  that  it  becomes  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of 
the  school,  and  gives  such  a  degree  of  self-possession,  such  facility  in 
the  use  of  expedients,  such  readiness  of  resource,  as  enables  the  pupil 
to  look  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  a  work  from  which 
he  would  otherwise  often  shrink  with  dread.  It  takes  the  place  of 
years  of  experience,  and  in  many  cases  makes  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  Pupils  no  longer  "  play  school "  by 
pretending  to  teach  classmates  what  the  pupils  already  know  as  well 
as  their  teachers,  but,  prepared  for  their  work  by  previous  study  of 
principles,  they  learn  to  do  by  doing  under  the  conditions  that  will 
attend  actual  schoolroom  work.  Furthermore,  this  range  of  work 
decides,  as  nothing  else  can  decide,  the  kind  of  school,  whether  pri- 
mary, grammar,  or  high,  to  which  the  pupil-teacher  is  best  adapted, 
and  in  which  alone  the  highest  success  is  possible. 

The  subjoined  course  of  instruction  will  show  the  range  of  the 
training. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

riKST  TEAK. 

(Completed  al  the  age  of  seven.) 

Beading.    First  Readers  (two),  with  phonetic  chart,  by  sentence,  word,  antl 
phonic  metliods  combined. 

Spelliiiff.    All  words  of  reading  lessons  by  soiinds.    Easy  words  having  no 
silent  letters,  by  letters. 

Arithvietic.    Counting,  by  objects,  to  100,  by  I's,  2's,  5's,  lO's;  reading  num- 
bers to  100;  reading  Roman  numerals  as  used  in  reading-books. 

«.  All  possible  combinations  of  numbers  in  pairs,  to  form  in  succession  the 
numbers  2,  3,  4,  .5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

h.  Combinations  of  Tiumbers  represented  by  the  digits,  in  pairs,  as  5  and  6, 
etc.,  up  to  9  and  9.    Telling  time  by  the  clock;  value  of  coins  to  one  dollar. 

Fraction  }i;  expression  of  operations  performed  with  numbers,  as  6 -{-5, 
12  —  6,4x2,  9-4-3=? 

Geography.    Lessons  in  positions  of  objects;  points  of  compass;  drawings 
showing  positions  of  objects;  training  to  judge  of  distance;  stories  of  travel, 
and  object  lessons  on  products  of  other  countries. 
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Form.  Surfaces  and  faces,  curved  and  plane;  edges,  straight  and  curved; 
corners,  square,  blunt,  and  sharp;  sphere,  cylinder,  cube.  Constant  refer- 
ence to  objects  in  all  lessons. 

Color.  Resemblance  and  difference  in  color;  distinguishing  and  naming 
the  common  colors. 

Object  Lessons.  Distinguishing  familiar  objects  by  their  names;  observing 
and  naming  their  principal  parts. 

Human  Body.    Bistiiiguishing  and  naming  the  principal  parts. 

Animals.    Conversational  lessons  on  familiar  animals. 

Plants.  Familiar  talks  with  children  about  common  flowers  and  plants, 
speaking  of  name,  color,  general  shape,  when  and  where  found,  odors,  pecul- 
iar habits,  if  any,  naming  and  distinguishing  simple  parts  of  plants,  as  root, 
stem,  leaves,  and  flowers. 

Drawing.  Simple  exercises  with  both  straight  and  curved  lines,  on  slates 
and  paper,  for  training  eye  and  hand. 

Writing.  Pupils'  names.  All  the  letters,  large  and  small,  on  slates.  Simple 
words  and  sentences. 

Language.  Conversational  lessons,  mainly  on  familiar  things  and  on  objects) 
and  careful  correction  of  errors  in  speech ;  complete  statements  required  in 
all  recitations. 

Music.  Rote  songs,  with  careful  attention  paid  to  good  phrasing,  distinct 
articulation,  and  accurate  pronunciation.    Singing  of  the  scale. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

(Completed  at  the  age  of  eight.) 

Reading.  Second  Readers  (two).  Third  Reader  begun.  Supplementary 
reading. 

Spelling.  Spell  by  sounds,  also  spell  easy  words  in  reading  lessons,  and 
short  sentences,  by  letters;  spell  days  of  month  and  week;  simple  words 
written  from  dictation. 

Arithmetic.  Numbers  to  100,  adding  each  of  the  digits  to  10,  20,  etc.,  11,  21, 
etc.,  12,  22,  etc.,  up  to  100.  Count  by  l's,2's,  3's,  etc.,  up  to  100,  beginning  by 
counting  on  to  1,  2,  3,  etc.  Thus  beginning  with  3  and  counting  by  7's,  we  have 
3, 10,  17,  24,  etc.  Much  mental  exercise  in  addition  and  subtraction,  and  sim- 
ple work  in  multiplication  and  division.  Written  addition  and  subtraction, 
without  reduction,  at  first;  addition  to  thousands,  with  reduction;  and  sim- 
ple exercises  in  written  multiplication  and  division.  In  addition  introduce 
no  columns  longer  than  pupil  can  readily  add,  aniA  prevent  all  counting.  Deci- 
mal notation  with  whole  numbers  practically  taught.  Analj-sis  of  numbers  : 
as  in  the  number  87,  how  many  units?  87;  how  many  units  besides  the  tens? 
7;  how  many  tens?  8.  Fractions  )|,  ^8, '4-  Common  units  of  measurement, 
as  foot,  pound. 

Geography.  Plans  of  schoolroom,  playground,  neighborhood,  molded  and 
drawn  to  scale.  Land  surface,  watershed ;  uses  of  mountains,  streams,  lakes ; 
climate;  stories  and  object  lessons. 

Form.  Carefully  review  the  work  of  the  first  year;  plane  figures;  circle, 
square,  triangle,  oblong;  lines  according  to  shape,  direction,  relation;  an- 
gles, right  and  oblique. 

Color.    Continue  work  of  first  year,  and  distinguish  shades  and  tints. 

Object  Lessons.  Continue  work  of  first  year,  and  describe  objects  by  form, 
color,  and  uses;  simple  qualities  of  substances. 

Human  Body.    Name  and  give  uses  of  principal  parts. 

Animals.  Continue  work  of  first  year,  considering  parts,  uses,  and  habits; 
simple  classifications. 
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Plants.  Parts  and  fruit;  nourishment  and  growth.  Parts,  uses,  kinds  of 
trees  in  vicinity. 

Drawing.  Dictation  exercises,  using  sti'aight  and  curved  lines;  copy  sim- 
ple figures. 

irriiinr;.  Writing  pupils'  names;  writing,  with  pencil,  short  and  familiar 
sentences  on  slate  and  paper,  and  short  words  and  small  letters  in  books, 
with  pen. 

Language.    Work  of  first  year  continued;  copying  and  forming  sentences. 

Music.  Continue  work  of  first  year;  begin  reading  from  chart,  with  exer- 
cises of  First  Music  Reader. 

THIRD  TEAK. 

(Completed  at  the  age  of  nine.) 

Beading.    Third  Reader,  in  common  type;  supplementary  reading. 

N.  B.  —  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years,  especially,  the  teacher  should  awaJcen 
the  interest  and  ctiltivate  the  taste  of  pupils  by  reading  to  them.  In  all  the  grades 
pupils  should  he  required  to  memorize  choice  selections. 

Spelling.  All  the  words  of  the  reading  lessons  and  new  words  used  in  other 
lessons;  one  written  exercise  each  day. 

Arithmetic.  Three  and  four  place  numbers;  all  the  fundamental  operations 
with  numbers  from  1  to  1,000,  carefully  grading  the  work  according  to  capacity 
of  pupils,  and  omitting  divisions  requiring  reduction;  United  States  money; 
exercises  with  fractions,  >^,  }{,  'i,  1-5,  %,  >e.  Continue  and  extend  exercises 
of  preceding  classes. 

Geograiihy.  Review;  physical  map;  civil  divisions;  the  town,  county, — 
its  minei'als,  plants,  and  animals,  its  people  and  their  pursuits  and  education; 
general  view  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  England,  the  earth  as  a  globe,  and 
its  naotions  illustrated;  molding  and  map-drawing. 

Form.    Review;  description  and  classification  of  plane  figures. 

Color.    Hues;  mixing  colors. 

Object  Lessons.  Form,  color,  size,  material,  familiar  qualities,  uses,  and 
sources  of  things,  and  by  whom  made;  properties  and  classification  of  sub- 
stances, as  animal,  vegetable,  mineral. 

H^iman  Body.  Lessons  showing  need  of  light,  food,  heat,  etc. ;  uses  of 
blood;  location  and  naming  of  organs  of  body  ;  relation  between  plants  and 
human  body. 

Animals.    Naming  principal  parts,  uses,  and  habits  of  familiar  animals. 

Plants.  Simple  lessons  on  plants  in  fall  and  spring,  continuing  work  of 
second  year. 

Drawing.    Exercises  in  dictation ;  object  drawing  and  copying. 

Writing.    Copy-book. 

Language.  Work  of  preceding  years  continued  :  oral  and  written  sentences 
describing  objects,  in  regard  to  form,  parts,  and  color;  short  original  stories 
suggested  by  pictures  ;  reproduction,  in  pupils'  own  language,  of  stories 
read  by  the  teacher;  short  stories;  attention  to  capitalizing  and  punctuation. 

Music.    Second  Music  Reader,  and  chart;  rote  songs  continued. 

FOUKTH  TEAR. 

Heading.    Fourth  Reader ;  supplementary  reading. 

Spelling.    Spell  words  from  all  lessons,  orally  or  by  writing. 

Arithmetic.  Whole  system  of  numbers;  fundamental  operations  with  un- 
limited numbers,  but  most  drill  on  3  and  4  place  numbers,  as  most  practical 
work  is  confined  to  these.  Exercises  of  previous  j'ears  continued  and  ex- 
tended. Exercises  involving  common  fractions,  with  one  digit  for  denomi- 
nator, and  addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals. 
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Geography.  Review;  some  points  in  physical  geography,  as  the  earth's 
crust,  land  and  sea,  atmosphere,  winds,  dew,  clouds,  rain,  snow;  plants, 
animals,  and  people  of  various  zones;  United  States  and  North  America  in 
general  outline;  molding  and  map-drawing. 

History.  Stories  of  the  lives  of  eminent  historical  characters;  instruction 
mainly  oral. 

Form.  Review  lines,  angles,  and  polygons,  giving  special  attention  to 
training  the  judgment  in  classification. 

Color.  Mixing  colors ;  formation  of  shades,  tints,  and  hues.  Harmony  of 
colors. 

Object  Lessons.    Continue  work  of  previous  years. 

Human  Body.  Continue  work  of  third  year ;  description  of  principal  organs, 
and  structure  and  function  of  body  and  of  its  principal  parts;  efl"ects  of 
alcohol  and  tobacco. 

Animals.    Continiie  work  of  third  year,  extending  its  range;  modes  of  life 
and  adaptation  of  structure  to  uses. 
Plants.    Parts  of  flowers;  classification  into  the  most  common  families. 
Drawing.    Exercises  in  dictation,  object  drawing,  and  copying;  drawing 
of  all  simple  geometrical  figures,  and  applications  in  design. 

Writing.  Copy-book,  writing  from  reading  and  other  lessons,  and  writing 
spelling  lessons. 

Langtiage.  Work  of  previous  years  continued  and  expanded ;  descriptions 
of  objects  by  qualities  and  iises;  reproduction  of  stories  read  by  teacher; 
simple  narrations;  letter-writing. 

Music.  Songs  and  hymns  taught  through  the  course  by  rote ;  taught  to  read 
music  from  charts  during  third  and  fourth  years. 

Music.  Rote  singing  continued;  increased  attention  to  reading  music; 
simple  exercises  arranged  for  two  parts;  Second  Music  Reader. 

FIFTH  TEAK. 

Reading.  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers.  Supplementary  reading  :  Longfellow 
and  Whittier,  —  shorter  poems;  Hawthorne,— Wonder  Books,  Tanglewood 
Tales;  L.  M.  Alcott,  —  Little  Women;  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  —  Fairy 
Tales. 

Arithmetic.  Common  and  decimal  fractions;  exercises  with  compound 
numbers  of  denominations  familiar  to  the  pupils,  and  with  metric  measures 
of  length. 

Geography.  New  Hampshire,  New  England,  United  States,  and  North 
America. 

History.  Great  historical  events :  instruction  mainly  oral,  supplemented 
by  optional  reading  bj'  pupil. 

Language.   Narrations ;  descriptions ;  letters ;  exercises  in  classifying  words. 

Dratving.  In  construction,  facts  of  form;  in  representation,  outlines  of 
objects  on  a  level,  and  above  and  below  the  eye;  in  decoration,  the  simplest 
principles  of  design. 

Writing;  spelling;  music. 

SIXTH  TEAE. 

Reading.  Fifth  Reader.  Supplementary  reading :  Whittier,  —  Snow  Bound; 
Irving,  —  Sketch-Book,  Bracebridge  Hall,  Alhambra;  Abbott's  Histories; 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Arithmetic.  Metric  system  (without  reduction  to  other  measures);  com- 
pound numbers,  omitting  denominations  not  in  common  use;  more  extended 
pi-actice  with  common  and  decimal  fractions ;  special  attention  throughout 
the  course  to  applications  to  business. 
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Geography.  North  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  in  general,  witli  com- 
parative studj'  of  land  and  water  masses,  and  mathematical  geography. 

History.  Brief  outline  of  United  States  History;  instructions  mainly  oral, 
supplemented  by  reading  of  the  pupil. 

Language.  Compositions  on  subjects  from  oral  and  text-book  lessons.  De- 
scription of  animals,  plants,  and  persons  observed  by  pupil,  from  questions 
asked  or  outlines  drawn  up  by  the  teacher.  Exercises  In  changing  forms  of 
sentences. 

Drawing.  In  construction,  simple  working  drawings  of  objects;  in  repre- 
sentation, objects  singly  and  in  groups  In  different  positions  ;  in  decoration, 
geometric  design. 

Writing;  spelling;  music. 

SEVENTH  YEAK. 

Heading.  Fifth  or  Sixth  Reader.  Supplementary  reading:  Whittier,— 
Tent  on  the  Beach,  Bridal  of  Penacook;  Hawthorne,  —  Snow  Image,  and 
Twice  Told  Tales;  Scott, —  Lady  of  the  Lake,  The  Talisman,  Quenten  Dur- 
ward. 

Arithmetic.  Simple  proportion,  inductively  presented,  with  some  of  its 
easier  applications;  percentage,  as  bills,  commission,  profit  and  loss,  simple 
interest,  and  bank  discount;  simple  examples  in  partial  payments  by  the 
'United  States  rule. 

Geography.  Starting  with  the  earth  as  a  whole,  proceed  analytically  to  its 
parts,  with  detail  corresponding  to  the  importance  of  the  countries  studied; 
special  study  of  U^nited  States,  and  of  North  and  South  America. 

History.    United  States. 

Language.  From  brief  genei'al  outlines,  previously  prepared,  mainly  by  the 
teacher,  pupil  writes,  —  !.  Description  of  inanimate  objects,  as  minerals, 
manufactured  articles,  etc.  2.  Compositions  about  persons  of  various  occu- 
pations. 3.  Compositions  about  animals,  foreign  and  domestic,  from  pictures 
and  from  descriptions.  4.  Compositions  about  useful  plants,  as  tcheat,  cotton. 
5.  Descriptions  and  narrations,  founded  upon  pictures.  6.  Compositions  on 
mental  pictures  of  memory  and  the  imagination,  elements  suggested  by 
teacher  at  first,  and  later,  entire  picture  suggested  by  a  word,  as  home,  skating. 
Grammatical  classification  of  words. 

Drawing.  In  construction,  working  drawings  for  objects  of  wood,  stone, 
metal,  etc.,  and  geometrical  problems;  in  representation,  objects  in  different 
positions,  and  principles  of  perspective;  in  decoration,  principles  of  designs 
for  decoration  of  objects,  and  designs  for  carpets,  wall-papers,  etc. 

Writing;  spelling;  music. 

EIGHTH  TEAK. 

Reading.  Fifth  or  Sixth  Reader.  Supplementary  reading:  Longfellow, — 
Hiawatha,  Courtship  of  Sliles  Standish;  Hawthorne,  —  Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse;  Scott,  — Kenilworth,  Ivanhoe;  Tennyson,  —  The  May  Queen,  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade;  Dickens, —  Christmas  Carol ;  selections  from  American 
authors,  giving  a  brief  outline  of  American  literature. 

Arithmetic.  Ratio  and  proportion, simple  and  compound;  insurance;  inter- 
est, simple,  annual,  and  compound,  and  partial  payments;  taxes;  duties; 
partnership. 

Geography.  First  term,— Eui'ope;  Second  term,— Asia;  Third  term,— Africa 
and  Oceanica,  and  general  review  of  the  whole  course. 

History.  Review  and  completion  of  previous  year's  course.  First  term, — 
colonial  and  revolutionary  periods.    Second  term,  —  constitutional  i^eriod, 
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and  the  period  of  later  development,  the  civil  war,  and  reconstruction. 
Third  term,  —  English  history. 

Physiology.  Elementary  treatment  of  the  suhject,  with  special  reference 
to  the  effect  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

Throughout  the  grammar-school  course,  the  objective  teaching  of  the  pre- 
ceding years  is  to  be  continued,  with  such  selection  of  subjects,  and  by 
the  use  of  such  methods  of  instruction,  as  will  secure  the  best  preparation 
and  basis  for  the  scientific  study  of  the  high-school  course.  Thus,  lessons 
on  plants  are  to  prepare  the  way  for  botany,  and  an  objective  course  on 
physical  phenomena  assures  a  clear  intellectual  basis  for  the  later  study 
of  physics. 

Language.  1.  Writing  abstracts  of  lessons.  2.  Preparation  of  outlines,  and 
writing  compositions  upon  them.  («)  Description  of  places,  (b)  Accounts  of 
journeys,  (c)  Biographical  sketches  of  celebrated  persons.  3.  Changes  of 
poetry  to  prose.  4.  Letter-writing  in  its  various  forms,  and  practice  upon 
simple  business  forms,  as  bills,  receipts,  notes,  etc.  5.  Oral  lessons,  intro- 
ductory to  the  use  of  a  text-book  in  grammar.  6.  Language  lessons  and 
composition,  with  use  ot  a  text-book.  Special  attention  to  changes  in  form 
of  expression,  and  to  the  use  of  synonyms. 

Drawing.  In  construction,  geometrical  problems,  and  plans  drawn  to  a 
scale;  in  representation,  objects  at  different  angles  and  inclinations;  in 
decoration,  conventionalization  in  design.  (The  geometric  drawing  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years  is  based  upon  previous  lessons  in  form.) 

Writing;  spelling;  music. 

NINTH  YEAR. 

Reading.  Some  book  appropriate  for  elocutionary  drill :  Shakespeare,  — 
Julius  Csesar;  selections  from  English  authors  giving  a  Ibrief  outline  of 
modern  English  literature. 

N.  B.  —  Not  all  the  books  named  in  the  course  of  supplementary  reading 
in  the  various  grades  are  to  be  studied  in  the  schoolroom,  but  these,  and 
more  if  possible,  are  to  read  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

First  Term.  English  Grammar;  Latin  Lessons  (Jones) ;  Latin  Grammar 
(Allen  &  Greenougli);  Algebra;  English  History;  Physical  Geography. 

Second  Term.  English  Grammar;  Latin  Lessons  and  Grammar;  Algebra; 
English  History;  Physiology. 

Third  Term.  Latin  Lessons  and  Grammar;  Ai'ithmetic  (exchange,  accounts, 
stocks  and  bonds,  banking,  insurance,  square  and  cube  roots,  with  practice 
of  every  sort  for  repetition  and  review  of  the  whole  course,  and  drill  on 
common  business  forms);  Physiology;  French  Plistory. 

Form.  Review  polygons.  Polyedron  (prism,  pyramid).  Sphere,  circle; 
cylinder,  cone,  ellipse.  This  instruction  in  form  is  to  be  given  from  objects, 
and  so  far  as  possible  to  be  fixed  by  drawings,  and  it  is  designed  to  secure  an 
intuitive  basis  for  the  future  study  of  geometry. 

Drawing.  In  construction,  geometrical  drawing,  and  problems  in  projec- 
tion; in  represention,  parallel  perspective;  in  decoration,  historic  forms  in 
design. 

TENTH  TEAK. 

First  Term.  Latin  Grammar  and  Ctesar;  English  Composition;  Ancient 
History;  Geometry;  Physics. 

Second  Term.  Latin  Grammar  and  Ca3sar;  English  Composition;  Ancient 
and  Mediaeval  History;  Geometry;  Physics. 
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Third  Term.  Latin  Grammar  and  Ca?sar;  English  Composition;  Geometry; 
Boolv-keeping. 

Draiving.  In  construction,  working  drawings,  and  problems  in  projection; 
in  representation,  objects  in  light  and  shade,  and  in  oblique  and  angular 
perspective;  in  decoration,  historic  forms  and  stj'les  of  ornament. 

ELEVENTH  TEAK. 

First  Term.  Latin,  — Vii-gil;  English  Literature ;  Chemistry;  United  States 
History;  Review  Arithmetic. 

Second  Term.  Latin,  —  Virgil ;  English  Literature ;  Chemistry ;  United  States 
History;  Review  Arithmetic. 

Third  Term.  Latin, —  Virgil;  Civil  Government;  Botany;  English  Gram- 
mar. 

Drawing.  In  construction,  elements  of  building  and  of  machine  construc- 
tion; in  representation,  objects,  and  natural  forms  in  light  and  shade;  in 
decoration,  study  of  plant  forms  from  nature,  and  conventionalization  of 
these. 

Exercises  in  Composition,  Drawing,  Writing,  Reading,  Music,  and  exercises 
in  applications  of  Arithmetic,  throughout  the  course.  Special  subjects  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  treated  by  oral  lessons  or  lectures.  Two  or  three  selec- 
tions of  literature  of  considerable  length,  tyi^ical  of  the  best  authors  and 
styles,  shall  be  carefully  memorized  and  recited  each  term. 

There  shall  be  much  writing  thi-oughout  the  course  above  the  lower  grades 
on  subjects  connected  with  school  work,  and  careful  attention  shall  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  such  reading,  and  the  adoption  of  such  modes  of  reading 
as  will  cultivate  purity  of  style  and  clearness  and  purity  of  thought. 

CONDITIONS    or   ADMISSION. 

Gentlemen  must  be  seventeen  years  of  age  at  entrance ;  ladies, 
sixteen.  Candidates  must  present  certificates  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter from  some  responsible  person,  acknowledge  their  obligation  to 
comply  with  all  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and  declare  their  in- 
tention to  fit  themselves  to  teach.  They  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  arithmetic ;  in  geography,  upon  general  principles 
of  mathematical  geography  as  laid  down  in  common-school  text- 
books, in  general  upon  the  continents,  and  in  more  detail  u2)on  the 
United  States  and  Xew  England  ;  in  grammar,  reading,  and  spelling. 

Examinations  for  admissions  are  held  the  first  day  of  each  term, 
and  all  ptipils  should  he  present  at  that  time.,  though  in  case  of 
necessary  absence  pupils  will  be  admitted  later. 

Grraduates  from  a  high  school  or  academic  course  of  three  or  four 
years  will  be  admitted  without  examination,  on  presentation  of  cer- 
tificate or  diploma. 

Those  toho  purpose  entering  the  school  are  requested  to  notify  the 
Principal  of  their  intention  as  early  as  possihle,  that  suitahle 
arrangements  may  he  made  for  them. 
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GRADUATION. 

Students  are  graduated  when  they  have  satisfactorily  completed 
the  course,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
connected  with  the  school,  and  upon  graduation  they  receive  a  State 
diploma. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  students  of  the  required  age  who  take  the  reg- 
ular course  of  study,  and  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  schools 
of  New  Hampshire  for  as  long  a  time  as  they  shall  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  normal  school. 

An  incidental  fee  of  |2  is  due  from  each  pupil  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term.  Books  and  stationery  required  may  be  purchased  at 
the  school  at  reduced  rates.  Every  student  should  bring  a  Bible 
and  a  good  dictionary,  and,  for  reference,  such  standard  text-books 
as  they  may  have. 

Board  at  Normal  Hall  is  at  the  rate  of  $3.75  per  week.  This 
includes  current  expenses  of  living,  —  board  and  room,  light  and 
heating.  Washing  is  charged  at  actual  cost.  For  any  period  less 
than  half  a  term  the  board  will  be  $4  a  week.  Those  who  wish  to 
room  alone  will  be  accommodated  so  far  as  possible  at  $4  a  week. 
Students  can  remain  during  the  short  winter  and  spring  vacations  at 
the  price  of  table  board  merely. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  term  one  half  of  the  board  bill  for  the 
term  is  due  from  each  pupil  boarding  at  the  hall,  and  the  same 
amount  at  the  middle  of  the  term.  These  advance  payments  are 
necessary  to  the  economical  management  of  the  hall. 

Rooms  may  be  obtained  for  self-boarding ;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
recommended  when  health  and  time  are  taken  into  the  account. 
Information  will  at  any  time  be  given,  and  all  desired  arrangements 
made,  by  the  principal. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  made  as  low  as  they  can  be  and 
still  supply  the  conditions  of  good  health.  Simple  and  appropriate 
dress,  and  economy  in  individual  expenditures,  are  urged  upon  all. 

NORMAL    HALL. 

Pure  spring  water  is  carried  to  each  story  in  the  hall,  and  all  the 
conveniences  incident  to  it,  including  bathroom,  with  constant  sup- 
ply of  hot  and  cold  water,  have  been  supplied.  The  building  is 
heated  by  steam. 
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The  rooms  accommodate  two  each,  and  are  carpeted,  furnished, 
heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  lamps.  Students  are  recommended, 
however,  to  bring  their  own  lamps. 

Each  boarder  is  required  to  bring  bedding,  towels,  napkins,  and 
napkin-ring,  and  clothes-bag  and  toilet  soap.  Each  one  will  want, 
ordinarily,  four  pillow-cases,  three  sheets,  two  blankets  or  their 
equivalent,  and  one  coverlet  for  a  double  bed.  It  is  required  that 
every  article  which  goes  to  the  laundry  be  distinctly  and  indelibly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

In  view  of  the  lively  and  increasing  interest  in  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  dwellings  and  of  schools,  attention  is  called  to  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health. 
The  report  is  based  upon  a  careful  inspection  of  both  the  boarding- 
house  and  sehoolhouse :  — 

"  The  buildings  are  situated  on  a  high  elevation,  somewhat  above 
the  main  portion  of  the  village,  and  in  a  locality  extremely  favorable 
to  natural  drainage.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  they  were  com- 
pletely sewered  and  drained  ujion  the  most  modern  and  approved 
plan.  The  work  was  carried  out  by  an  experienced  sanitary  engi- 
neer from  Boston,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  institution 
in  the  state  is  or  can  be  better  sewered  than  this.  The  highest  skill 
of  sanitary  engineering  seems  to  have  been  applied. 

"  The  water  which  supplies  this  institution  is  from  the  same 
source  which  supplies  the  village  of  Plymouth  (a  reservoir  on  a  hill- 
side, fed  by  springs).  The  amount  allowed  for  sewer  purposes  is 
unusually  large,  and  it  is  delivered  with  great  force,  thoroughly 
flushing  every  part  intended. 

"  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  buildings  are,  so  far  as  the  inves- 
tigation revealed,  far  above  the  average  of  like  institutions."  — Re- 
port of  State  Board  of  Health,  1883,  p.  249. 

The  general  good  health  of  the  students  of  the  school,  and  the 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  health  and  strength  of  some,  amply 
justify  the  above  statement. 

LIBRARY   AND    APPARATUS. 

The  school  is  equipped  with  apparatus  for  teaching  the  sciences, 
and  is  furnished  with  an  excellent  library  of  reference  books.     The 
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public  library  is  easily  accessible  to  the  pupils,  and  is  well  supplied 
with  general  literature. 

GOVERNMENT   AND   DISCIPLINE. 

In  a  normal  school  but  little  need  be  said  about  discipline. 
Nearly  all  its  students  come  with  well-developed  powers  of  self- 
control,  and  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  worthily  accomplish  a  noble 
aim.  Those  who  have  not  this  preparation  of  character  and  purpose 
should  not  apply  for  admission.  Regularity  of  attendance  and 
loyalty  to  the  school  in  all  its  designs  and  interests  are  exacted  as 
indispensable  conditions  of  membership. 

Students  are  requested  to  come  provided  with  warm  clothing, 
flannels  included,  and  with  walking-shoes,  so  that  they  may  safely 
exercise  in  the  open  air  in  all  weathers ;  and  young  ladies  are 
especially  requested  to  provide  themselves  with  a  school  dress  of 
plain  material,  and  plainly  made,  loose  enough  in  the  waist,  and 
short  enough  to  admit  of  perfect  freedom  of  movement  in  walking 
and  in  all  exercises. 

The  object,  means,  and  methods  of  the  normal  school  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  :  — 

OBJECT   OF   THE   SCHOOL. 

The  thorough  training  of  teachers  for  their  professional  labors. 

MEANS. 

1.  Apparatus  for  illustration  of  the  various  branches  of  science, 
and  for  the  practical  training  of  pupils  in  the  care  and  use  of 
apparatus. 

2.  A  library,  carefully  selected,  to  facilitate  the  study  and  guide 
the  researches  of  members  of  the  school. 

3.  Model  and  training  schools,  illustrating  the  best  methods  of 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  organization  and  instruction. 

METHODS. 

1.  Thorough  instruction  in  the  branches  of  study  included  in 
the  course,  with  special  reference  to  modes  of  teaching  the  same. 

2.  Cultivating,  by  modes  of  class-work  adopted,  the  skill  in  the 
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use  of  apparatus,  and  the  facility  in  illustration,  the  self-reliance, 
the  power  of  logical  thought,  and  of  easy  and  correct  expression, 
and  the  style  of  address  necessary  to  the  successful  teacher. 

3.  Careful  study  of  mental  and  moral  j^hilosophy  in  their  appli- 
cations to  self-culture  and  to  education. 

4.  Study  of  the  history  and  theory  of  education,  and  of  modes 
of  school  organization,  discipline,  and  instruction. 

5.  Practice  in  conducting  recitations,  and  in  giving  oral  lessons 
before  classes  and  before  the  school,  under  the  direction  and  criti- 
cism of  the  teachers. 

6.  Practice  in  teaching  in  the  training-schools,  under  the  in- 
struction and  criticism  of  the  principal,  and  of  the  teachers  of  the 
training-schools. 

The  means  for  directly  professional  training  increase  from  term 
to  term,  and,  as  may  be  inferred,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
continued  connection  with  the  school  are  correspondingly  increased. 
Though  all  effort  is  made  to  render  every  connection  with  the  school 
profitable,  students  will  find  it  for  their  interest  to  enter  upon  the 
course  with  the  purpose  of  completing  it. 

SUGGESTIONS    TO    CANDIDATES. 

1.  Read  all  the  statements  of  this  circular.  Carefully  examine 
the  course  of  study,  and  decide  how  much  of  it  you  have  thoroughly 
accomplished,  recognizing  always  the  difference  between  the  knowl- 
edge required  by  a  teacher  and  that  required  by  one  who  is  merely 
expecting  to  become  a  general  scholar. 

2.  Do  not  be  too  anxious  to  enter  advanced  classes.  All  classes 
have  full  work  and  there  will  be  no  time  in  any  class  to  mahe  vp 
back  studies.  Most  of  those  who  find  the  work  difficult  suffer  from 
lack  of  thoroughness  in  elementary  training,  and  in  many  cases  this 
lack  is  not  previously  suspected.  A  work  that  is  to  be  done  but 
once  in  a  lifetime  should  be  done  well. 

3.  Bring  with  you  testimonials  from  some  responsible  person  as 
to  your  moral  character. 

•4.  Bring  with  you,  as  useful  for  study  or  reference,  all  the  text- 
books you  have.  Every  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  Bible 
and  a  good  dictionary,  and,  if  possible,  with  a  good  reference  atlas. 

5.    Come  expecting  to  work    faithfully  and    honestly,   to  make 
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study  your  first  and  only  aim  while  here,  prepared  to  make  many 
sacrifices  for  your  own  good  and  the  good  of  the  school. 

Friends  of  education  are  requested  to  bring  this  circular  to  the 
notice  of  those  whose  wants  the  normal  schools  are  designed  to 
meet ;  but  none  should  be  advised  to  enter  who  are  lacking  in  the 
physical  health,  the  mental  capacity,  and  the  moral  character  neces- 
sary to  success  in  the  profession.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  those  of  whom  no  amount  of  instruction  and  no  thorough- 
ness of  training  can  make  good  teachers.  Application  for  hoard 
and  for  further  information  should  he  made  to  the  principal, 

APPLICATIONS    FOR   TEACHERS. 

There  are  usually  connected  with  the  school,  or  known  to  the 
faculty,  persons  well  qualified  to  teach,  and  willing  to  accept  suit- 
able situations.  Letters  in  reference  to  teachers  will  be  promptly 
answered,  and,  if  applications  are  definite  enough,  teachers  can 
usually  be  supplied.     Applicants  are  requested  to  state  :  — 

1.  Whether  a  male  or  female  teacher  is  required. 

2.  The  time  of  beginning  and  the  length  of  the  term,  or  of  the 
school  year,  and  the  probabilities  as  to  continuous  employment. 

3.  The  wages,  and  the  price  of  board. 

4.  The  route  of  travel,  and  the  approximate  expense  from  Nashua, 
Concord,  Littleton,  or  Lancaster,  if  either  of  these  places  is  on  the 
I'oute. 

5.  The  grade  of  school. 

6.  If  ungraded,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  most  advanced 
studies ;  also  whether  most  of  the  pupils  are  primary  or  advanced. 

7.  If  there  is  any  special  difficulty  as  regards  discipline  or  instruc- 
tion, the  character  of  this  difficulty. 

8.  Whether  traveling  expenses,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  be  paid. 
Distances  to  which  teachers  may  be  sent  are  so  great  that  these 
expenses  are  sometimes  paid,  and  the  ability  to  supply  a  teacher 
often  depends  upon  this. 

Applications  for  teachers  should  in  all  cases  be  made  as  early 
as  possible,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  engagement  of  the  best.  The 
demand  usually  exceeds  the  supply. 
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REPORT. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  June,  1886. 

To  His  Excellency  Moody  Currier,  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  through  jou  to 
the  general  court  the  fortieth  annual  report  of  the  schools 
of  the  state,  the  same  being  the  nineteenth  report  since 
the  establishment  of  this  office,  and  embracing,  — 

I.   Extracts  from  reports  of  city  superintendents  and 
town  committees. 

n.    Statistical  tables. 
in.   Discussions  and  recommendations. 
lY.    Miscellaneous  matters. 
V.   Report  of  the  State  formal  School. 
YI.   Report  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
YII.   Educational  addresses. 

Respectfully, 

J.  W.  PATTERSON, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 


EXTRACTS 

FEOM 

CITY  AND  TOWN  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 


AC  WORTH.  — Carl  A.  Allen. 

A    SENSIBLE    REPORT. 

Our  best  teachers  are  born,  not  niade,  but  if  every  girl 
who  aspires  to  become  a  teacher  would  attend  the  regular 
course  at  our  normal  school,  and  Jit  herself  for  the  work, 
the  standard  of  our  schools  would  be  raised  twenty-five 
per  cent  in  a  single  year.  Special  training  for  any  voca- 
tion may  not  take  the  place  of  experience,  but  it  is  the 
best  possible  substitute  for  it,  and  no  young  man  or 
woman  in  these  days  can  afibrd  to  devote  their  time  and 
talents  to  any  art,  much  less  that  of  the  teacher,  without 
a  thorough  preparation  for  the  work,  and  we,  as  parents, 
cannot  afford  to  hire  cheap  labor  when  the  soil  to  be  cul- 
tivated is  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  own  children. 

With  this  report  closes  the  record  of  our  district 
schools,  for  a  time  at  least.  Of  the  thirty-eight  states  in 
the  Union,  only  eight  of  them  have  the  district  system  at 
present;  and  now  our  own  state  has  joined  her  thirty  sis- 
ters in  an  attempt  to  equalize  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  expenditure  of  our  school  money,  so  that  the 
country  towns  may  have  an  equal  chance  with  larger  vil- 
lages and  cities. 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  closing  these  remarks,  to 
express  an  opinion,  formed  from  an  experience  of  eight 
years  as  your  committee,  concerning  the  new  school  law 
and  its  effect  upon  Acworth  schools.  Like  every  other 
new  departure,  the  law  has  been  met  with  opposition  from 
all  sides,  and  it  will  only  be  after  the  test  of  actual  prac- 
tice that  an  impartial  judgment  can  be  passed  upon  its 
workings. 

Having  weighed  the  matter  with  care  and  with  a  desire 
to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  and  injus- 
tice to  none,  I  believe  that  an  arrangement  something 
like  the  following  would  best  promote  the  welfare  of  our 
schools  the  coming  year,  and  I  give  the  plan  for  what  it 
is  worth  to  the  consideration  of  the  citizens  of  Acworth 
and  the  future  board  of  education. 

At  present  Ave  have  twelve  schoolhouses  in  town,  with 
either  thirteen  or  fourteen  schools.  In  place  of  these,  I 
would  unite  districts  and  hold  schools  as  follows  :  — 

Two  schools,  grammar  and  primary,  in  No.  1. 

A  school  in  either  No.  2  or  No.  3.  The  pupils  in  the 
district  not  having  a  school,  send  to  the  one  having,  or 
to  No.  1,  as  preferred. 

Let  the  scholars  in  No.  4  come  to  No.  1,  or  go  to 
Quaker  City,  as  the  towns  may  agree. 

Scholars  in  No.  5  can  attend  either  No.  6  or  No.  1,  as 
distance  or  convenience  may  determine. 

School  in  No.  6,  school  in  No.  8,  school  in  No.  9. 

No.  10  scholars  divide  between  No.  8  and  No.  11,  as 
thought  best. 

Two  schools  in  No.  11.     School  in  No.  12. 

No.  13  pupils  can  go  to  either  No.  11  or  No.  12,  as  best 
suited  and  as  arrangements  can  be  made  with  Alstead. 

According  to  this  plan,  there  would  be  seven  school- 
houses  and  nine  schools,  and  no  pupil  would  have  much 
farther  to  travel  than  have  some  families  in  No.  1  for  the 
past  ten  j^ears. 
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Believing,  as  I  do,  in  giving  our  children  the  best  possi- 
ble chance  for  an  education,  and  knowing  that  the  new- 
law  is  not  an  experiment  but  is  modeled  after  the  school 
laws  in  our  most  progressive  and  enlightened  states,  I 
have  no  more  doubt  of  its  success  than  I  have  of  the  final 
triumph  of  truth  over  error. 

It  is  wath  pride  that  I  can  look  back  over  the  past  ten 
years  and  view  the  very  uniform  progress  of  Acworth 
schools.  It  is  vnth  pride  that  I  see  so  many  of  our  young 
men  and  women,  either  members  of  or  graduates  from 
academies,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  or  colleges.  It 
is  with  pride  I  recall  them  as  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools 
here,  and,  best  of  all,  is  the  feeling  of  pride  that  never,  in 
a  single  instance,  have  the  people  of  Acworth  failed  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  our  schools  or  to  vote  a 
generous  appropriation  for  their  support. 

Look  at  our  new  and  well  furnished  schoolhouses  and 
compare  them  with  what  they  were  twelve  years  ago ! 
Is  the  spirit  of  progression  in  Acworth,  that  has  already 
done  so  much  for  her  children,  going  to  bury  its  head, 
ostrich-like,  in  the  sand,  stand  still  and  shudder,  and  wait 
and  wish,  and  long  for  the  good  old  times  that  have  been, 
rather  than,  with  her  accustomed  foresight  and  prudence, 
grasp  every  method  that  promises  better  things,  march 
boldly  forward  and  win  the  highest  prize  offered  ? 

I  think  I  know  the  people  of  Acworth,  and  not  three 
years  will  have  passed  before  a  vote  in  this  town  to  go 
back  to  the  old  system  of  district  schools  would  be  forever 
buried  beneath  a  majority  of  one  hundred  to  one. 

AKDOVER.  — N.  J.  Bachelder. 

GOOD    SUGGESTIONS. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  who  have 
taken  the  pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  work  of 
the  various  schools,  to  notice  the  interest  and  growing 
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zeal  manifested  by  parents  and  citizens  in  their  success. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  visits  to  the  schoolroom  are 
reported,  and  this  fact  calls  for  general  commendation. 

In  reviewing  the  causes  that  have  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  schools,  it  is  only  just  that  we  mention  the 
liberality  manifested  by  the  town  in  appropriations  for 
school  purposes.  This  has  enabled  the  various  prudential 
committees  to  employ  teachers  of  superior  ability,  and 
thus  was  laid  the  foundation  for  success.  It  is  believed 
that  the  committees  have  exercised  good  judgment  in 
securing  teachers  of  adaptation  as  well  as  of  ability.  It 
is  a  gratifying  fact  that  nine  of  the  eleven  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  spring  terms  have  been  retained  in  their 
respective  schools  during  the  entire  year ;  several  have 
completed  a  second  year's  work  in  the  same  school,  and 
in  one  instance  no  change  has  been  made  for  three  years. 
All  familiar  with  school  work  will  at  once  recognize  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  retention  of  a  teacher  whose 
efforts  are  attended  with  satisfying  results.  It  is  also 
encouraging  to  know  that  a  more  regular  attendance  of 
the  scholars  has  been  made  than  in  the  previous  year. 

There  seems  to  have  existed  among  the  people  of  the 
town  generally,  as  wdth  teachers,  parents  and  scholars,  a 
desire  to  heartily  support  and  indorse  the  schools,  thus 
extending  their  usefulness  and  influence. 

The  consolidation  of  school  districts  has  been  urged 
with  much  earnestness  by  previous  superintendents.  By 
enactment  of  the  recent  legislature  the  entire  supervision 
of  schools  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
education,  elected  by  the  town,  who  will  have  all  the 
power  in  regard  to  schools  and  school  districts  previously 
vested  in  numerous  officers.  The  new  system  has  its 
advantages,  and  like  all  measures  of  reform  can  be  made 
detrimental  to  the  cause  it  aims  to  benefit.  It  remains 
with  the  people  of  the  town  to  make  it  a  success  or  failure. 
It  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  give  all  reasonable 
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action  b}-  the  board  our  cordial  support,  and  if  the  same 
liberality,  interest  and  co-operation  previously  manifested 
by  the  citizens  of  tlie  town  in  educational  matters  are  con- 
tinued under  the  new  system,  we  have  little  to  fear  from 
its  disadvantages,  and  a  general  improvement  to  expect 
by  its  adoption. 

In  all  our  well  intended  eftbrts  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge the  appreciated  co-operation  of  our  interested  citi- 
zens, into  whose  charge  we  commit  the  trust  confided 
to  us. 

Al!^TRIM.  — G.  E.  Hastings. 

ORDER. 

In  some  cases  the  order  has  not  been  what  it  ought  to 
have  been.  This  may  not  have  been  wholly  due  to  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  where  the  effort  to  preserve  order  is  greatest, 
the  failure  is  most  marked.  Such  a  result  can  only  be 
due  to  fault  in  the  methods  taken.  The  old  outside 
method  of  keeping  order  almost  wholly  ignored  the 
exuberant,  active  mind  of  the  pupil  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  keep  his  body  in  position.  The  mandates  constantly 
went  forth:  "Sit  up,  John";  "Round  this  way,  Sir"; 
"  Study  your  book,  Kate,"  from  morning  till  night,  and 
still  there  was  a  lively  demand  for  repetition.  Such  a 
school  must  be  like  a  restless  and  tempest-tossed  ocean, 
above  which  the  monotonous  thunders  of  government 
roll  unheeded.  But  let  the  attention  of  the  pupils  be 
gained  b}'  whole  school  exercises  or  a  wholesome  rivalry 
in  class  work,  and  the  point  is  gained.  Order  reigns; 
not  a  forced  and  sullen  silence,  but  the  order  of  business. 
If  the  mind  is  directed  and  interested,  the  deportment 
will  ])e  good ;  but  if  left  to  wander  vaguely  and  vacantly 
about,  head,  arms,  and  feet  will  soon  be  sure  to  follow. 
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the  town  system. 

The  spirit  and  letter  of  this  law  is  to  give  every  scholar 
in  town  equal  advantages  as  far-  as  j^raciicable,  —  a  provis- 
ion that  by  no  means  compels  a  great  or  sudden  depart- 
ure from  the  existing  order  of  schools.  It  is  true  that 
not  all  that  is  perfect  in  theory,  and  in  itself  convenient, 
has  yet  been  found  expedient  for  us.  The  law  that 
demands,  in  eifect,  as  good  roads  as  possible  has  not 
yet  given  us  a  perfectly  smooth  and  level  horse  railway. 
Yet  improvement  in  our  school  system  is  needed  and 
ought  to  be  made.  It  is  hardly  right,  in  a  land  of  mis- 
sions, that  so  many  pupils  enjoy  but  ten  or  fifteen  weeks 
of  schooling  in  the  year.     District  Ko.  7  has  but  nine. 

How  can  this  state  of  things  be  remedied  ?  The  idea 
prevails  in  some  quarters  that  the  school  money  should 
be  divided  about  equally  among  existing  schools.  Such 
a  division,  while  tending  to  equalize  the  situation,  would 
only  benefit  the  few  by  robbing  the  many.  A  level 
would  thus  be  attained,  but  it  would  be  the  solemn  level 
of  death,  —  death  to  the  larger  schools ;  life  to  ten  and 
death  to  fifty,  —  the  very  spirit  of  monopoly.  The  school 
money  ought  not  to  be  monopolized.  ITeither  is  it  to  be 
held  as  the  strictly  divisible  property  of  a  stock  corpora- 
tion. It  is,  rather,  a  free  gift  of  the  town  to  its  scholars, 
a  public  benefit,  and  as  such  should  be  allowed  to  fall 
where  it  will  do  the  greatest  possible  good.  The  true  way 
to  benefit  the  small  schools  without  injuring  the  others  is 
to  unite  them  where  it  can  be  profitably  done,  and  carry, 
or  allow  a  fair  compensation  to  those  left  too  far  away  from 
school.  To  those  who  would  be  left  at  some  distance  by 
such  a  union  the  assurance  comes,  that  the  advantage 
gained  would  far  outweigh  the  inconvenience  suffered ; 
that  a  school  of  five  or  six  pupils  enjoying  but  a  couple 
of  terms  in  the  year  of  seven  weeks  each  is  not  very  far 
ahead  of  no  school  at  all.     By  the  time  the  school  is  fairly 
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running,  it  is  obliged  to  stop,  and  the  light  of  instruction 
that  has  commenced  to  dawn  goes  out  in  almost  total  dark- 
ness in  the  long  vacations  that  follow.  Larger  and  longer 
schools  are  the  pressing  need  of  these  districts. 

There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  carrying  process, 
beyond  which  no  advantage  will  be  gained  by  the  union, 
but  school  money  .will  be  actually  wasted.  Wherever 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  scholars,  there  should 
be  kept  a  school. 

ASHLAND.  —  George  B.  Cox. 

REMARKS. 

Li  the  moment  of  a  great  change  we  are  silent.  As 
our  old  school  system  is  going  by  and  a  new  one  coming 
in  to  take  its  place,  we  can  but  say,  wait  and  see.  We  do 
not  care  to  prophesy,  but  are  thankful  to  see  the  change. 
The  old  system  has  been  very  deficient  and  unfair.  It 
has  had  its  day  and  done  its  work ;  now  let  it  go.  We 
realize  that  the  lately  enacted  school  law  has  its  oppo- 
nents. But  it  is  a  law ;  the  time  for  discussion  and  con- 
troversy has  passed,  and  the  new  system  cannot  fail  to 
bring  us  good  results.  Let  us  greet  it  and  support  it. 
With  our  favor  it  will  accomplish  more  than  with  our 
opposition,  and  we  are  confident  that  in  the  end  all  will 
be  satisfied. 

Parents  and  school  oificers  need  to  be  considerate  and 
careful  in  every  point  touching  on  the  great  question  of 
education.  Let  us  take  more  time.  Better  give  your 
child's  training  a  few  hours'  attention  than  to  leave  a  rich 
legacy.  Look  after  your  schoolhouses  to  see  that  they 
are  pleasant,  clean,  and  inviting.  Visit  the  school ;  talk 
with  your  neighbors  to  learn  wherein  your  present 
school  affairs  can  be  bettered ;  alwa^^s  be  on  the  alert  for 
good  teachers  ;  when  you  find  one,  pay  her  well  and  keep 
her.     I  wish  better  inducements  could  be  offered  in  our 
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district  schools.  More  talent  is  wanted.  Teaching  is  a 
calling,  noble,  grand,  and  elevating  ;  of  all  professions  we 
know  of,  there  are  none  more  promising  to  ability  and 
earnest  efibrt.  He  who  leads  the  mind  is  a  general  of 
the  highest  rank,  commanding  a  force  upon  which  rest 
home,  government,  and  religion.  Let  us  pause  and  think. 
In  the  rush  and  wild  excitement  of  the  present  age,  we 
see  not  the  little  ones  at  our  feet,  but  look  over  their 
heads  to  manhood.  We  look  beyond  the  little  school- 
houses  to  the  college.  But  there  is  no  monument  without 
a  foundation,  and  no  man  or  woman  that  has  not  been  a 
child. 

ATKmSON.  —George  E.  Emerson. 

ORDER.  —  recent  LEGISLATION. 

As  it  is  much  easier  to  censure  than  to  approve,  so  it 
is  the  general  tendency  to  look  for  better  results  in  our 
schools  than  we  ought.  And  especially  is  this  true  of 
those  among  us  who  seldom  or  never  visit,  and  therefore 
know  but  little  about  them. 

llTot  believing  in  publishing  all  the  imperfections  of 
human  nature,  for  many  of  which  it  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  responsible,  I  will  depart  from  the  somewhat  too 
general  custom,  and,  avoiding  both  flattery  and  useless 
censure,  confine  myself  strictly  to  facts.  For  too  fre- 
quently does  it  happen  that  any  and  all  failings  of  a 
teacher  are  discussed  again  and  again,  until  threadbare, 
so  that,  well  known  as  these  are,  it  would  seem  to  be 
grievously  overdoing  the  thing  to  proclaim  them  again 
through  this  report. 

In  some  of  the  schools  I  found  readers  already  distin- 
guished, students  in  geography  who,  I  feel  sure,  could 
travel  without  getting  lost.  There  were  also  mathemati- 
cians who  could  not  be  deceived,  either  with  figures  alone 
or  combined  with  letters.      So  I  might  mention  many 
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other  excellent  qualities  as  exhibited  in  the  different 
pupils. 

As  to  discipline,  I  can  say,  on  the  whole,  it  was  very 
good.  There  has  been  no  trouble  worthy  of  mention  from 
insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  except  in  one 
instance,  and  this  case  was  very  speedily  adjusted,  for  the 
parents  did  the  best  possible  thing  under  the  circum- 
stances, which  was  the  detention  at  home  of  the  cause  of 
the  diiSculty.  Each  teacher  had  her  own  method  of  gov- 
erning pupils.  One  controlled  by  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness, so  winning  their  good  will  and  at  the  same  time 
good  conduct ;  another,  full  of  energy  and  zeal,  by 
keeping  them  so  busy  that  they  had  no  time  for  mischief. 
One  controlled  by  steady,  quiet  dignity  ;  another  by  firm- 
ness and  decision,  and  so  but  little  corporal  punishment 
was  necessary.  It  is  said  of  the  late  Hon.  John  D.  Phil- 
brick  that,  while  head  master  of  one  of  the  largest  schools 
in  Boston,  in  which  were  seven  or  eight  hundred  pupils, 
not  a  mark  or  mutilation  of  any  kind  could  be  seen  on 
the  school  building,  furniture,  or  fence  inclosing  the 
yard.  On  being  asked  how  this  was  possible,  he  said, 
"  By  creating  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
preservation  of  school  property."  If  the  teachers  of  this 
town  had  been  supported  in  years  gone  by  with  a  public 
sentiment  of  this  sort,  we  should  now  have  buildings 
more  worthy  the  name  of  schoolhouses  in  districts  Kos. 
1  and  4.  However,  we  can  take  courage  from  the  fact 
that  the  schoolhouses  in  the  other  three  districts  are 
being  tolerably  well  preserved.  I  know  that  the  teachers 
would  not  be  offended  if  the  schoolhouses  should  be 
furnished  with  a  few  more  chairs,  though  uncushioned ; 
also  wall  maps  and  globes. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  legislature  of  this 
state  has  recently  passed  two  very  excellent  laws,  for 
which  it  ought  to  receive  the  thanks  of  all  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  public  schools.     I  refer  to  the  law  passed 
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in  1883,  witli  which  you  are  all  familiar,  which  provides 
that  physiology  and  hygiene,  including  special  reference 
to  the  eftects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon 
the  human  system,  shall  be  prescribed  in  the  schools  suf- 
ficiently advanced.  The  other  law  passed  by  the  last  leg- 
islature provides  that  the  division  of  towns  into  school 
districts,  heretofore  existing,  is  hereby  abolished,  and 
each  town  hereafter  shall  be  constituted  a  single  district 
for  school  purposes.  The  district  system  may  be  re-estab- 
lished, however,  after  five  years,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
town.  The  benefits  which  must  result  from  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  first  cited  law  are  evident  to  all.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  all  our  teachers  have  devoted  some  time 
to  this  subject,  and,  if  the  same  thing  is  done  every  year, 
we  shall  soon  be  rid  of  the  monster  evil  resulting  from 
the  use  of  alcohol,  opium,  and  tobacco. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  other  law  may  be  men- 
tioned. A  school  board  of  three  members  will  be  chosen 
at  the  first  election  to  serve,  respectively,  one,  two,  and 
three  years;  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  choose 
annually  only  one  member  to  keep  a  full  board.  Thus 
instead  of  having  five  new  committee  every  year,  each 
with  the  power  to  appoint  a  teacher,  we  shall  have  but 
one.  Heretofore  there  have  been  too  frequent  changes 
of  teachers.  Every  new  committee  has  had  a  friend  to 
advance,  and  so  the  old  teacher  must  be  set  aside,  even 
though  she  was  a  most  excellent  one. 

Some  of  my  predecessors,  on  account  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  pupils,  have  recommended  a  change  by  which  we 
might  have  fewer  schools  and  larger  ones.  The  result 
of  this  movement  would  be  that  we  should  need  fewer 
teachers,  could  pay  each  more  wages  (which  ought  to 
secure  more  experienced  ones),  and  by  having  larger 
classes  should  have  more  wholesome  rivalry  and  interest 
among  the  pupils. 
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AIJBITRK  —  George  E.  Allen. 

THE    NEAV    LAW.  —  DISCIPLINE. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  old  school  districts  are  to 
be  abolished,  or  "  the  old  lines  re-arranged  and  the  num- 
ber of  districts  sufficiently  reduced  to  provide  the  way 
for  a  more  judicious  use  of  school  money."  I  most 
earnestly  recommend  the  substitution  of  the  town  sys- 
tem for  the  district  system  of  schools,  as  conducive  to  the 
most  ample  privileges  of  the  scholars  and  the  greatest 
economy  in  finance.  In  the  outlying  districts  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  quite  frequently  very  small.  If  districts 
could  unite  their  forces  in  such  cases  it  would  result  in 
great  good.  One  teacher  could  instruct  a  number  of 
these  schools  as  well  as  two  or  three  teachers,  and  do 
even  greater  justice  to  them. 

Discipline  must  be  the  joint  work  of  parents  and 
teachers.  The  parents  are  solely  responsible  for  the 
child's  training  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  life.  If 
this  has  been  wise  and  judicious,  the  child  will  come  to 
school  with  at  least  the  habit  of  prompt  obedience. 
Some  maintain  that  the  basis  of  the  child's  character  is 
laid  during  this  infantile  period.  This  may  be  true,  as  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  character  is  molded  more  by 
feeling  than  by  thinking.  Of  course  it  is  known  to  all, 
if  not  acknowledged,  that  to  secure  good  schools  and 
good  effects  from  them,  the  three  following  conditions  are 
essential, —  a  reasonable  people,  good  schoolhouses  prop- 
erly furnished,  and  good  teachers.  For  this  matter,  there 
are  alwaj-s  those  who  have  a  greater  love  for  fault-finding 
than  for  helping ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  people  have 
been  found  interested  and  anxious  for  the  well-beine*  of 
their  schools  and  the  best  culture  of  their  children.  This 
feeling  carried  more  into  action  would  make  it  a  guar- 
anty' that  their  hopes  would  be  realized. 
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And  now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  school  your  hearty  co-operation.  If  parents 
will  visit  it  frequently  it  will  do  a  great  amount  of  good  ; 
it  will  stimulate  the  children  and  cheer  the  teacher,  and 
keep  all  well  up  to  their  work. 

B AETLETT.  —  Mrs.  P.  I^.  Watson,  John  B.   South- 
ard, Mrs.  C.  F.  Buffum. 

things  worth  saying. 

IN'ot  only  is  regular  attendance  necessary,  but  habits  of 
punctuality  should  be  formed ;  scholars  entering  school  a 
few  minutes  late  distract  the  attention  of  the  whole 
school.  The  greater  number  of  instances  of  tardiness 
has  been  among  a  few,  who,  on  entering,  would  signify 
by  look  or  bearing  that  they  had  done  a  very  "  com- 
mendable act  to  favor  the  school  at  all  with  their  pres- 
ence." Parents  and  guardians  have  it  in  their  power  to 
wipe  out  this  evil. 

In  attempting  to  elevate  the  tone  of  our  schools  it  has 
been  claimed  by  some  that  we  have  made  them  "  too 
high  toned."  If  this  change  is  perceptible  to  those  not 
visiting  the  school,  our  aims  are  accomplished. 

By  others,  the  objection  has  been  raised  that  more 
than  a  necessary  amount  of  money  has  been  expended, 
and  that  our  children  have  "  too  much  schooling. "  To 
those  we  would  say,  that  skilled  labor  is  always  in  de- 
mand, and  better  paid  than  unskilled.  Teachers,  like 
those  in  other  professions,  who  have  received  special 
preparation  for  their  work,  must  be  paid  accordingly; 
and  it  has  been  our  desire  to  secure  the  best  with  the 
means  at  our  disposal,  as  scholars  derive  greater  benefits 
from  the  training  of  such.  Can  terms  of  "  six  weeks 
summer  and  six  weeks  winter,"  as  in  our  grandfathers' 
day,  prepare  scholars  to  cope  with  those  attending  thirty- 
six  or  forty  weeks  in  the  year  ?     Could  the  stage-coach 
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and  tallow  candle  compete  witli  the  steam  power  and 
electric  inventions  of  to-daj  ?  Progress  in  education  must 
be  in  proportion  to  other  public  interests. 

Do  not  criticise  the  schools  on  heresay,  but  visit  those 
in  your  own  district  at  least  once  during  the  year,  that 
you  may  know  for  yourselves  what  work  is  being  done^ 
and  if  the  money  for  which  you  are  taxed  is  wisely 
expended.  Such  visits  stimulate  teachers  and  scholars  to 
greater  efforts,  as  has  been  illustrated  by  a  few  instances ;. 
and  if  the  practice  should  become  general  in  our  com- 
munity, the  change  would  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  schools  and  result  in  great  good. 

Every  friend  of  education,  whether  he  sends  scholars- 
or  not,  should  work  earnestly  for  the  common  schools, 
as  there  we  look  for  the  training  of  our  future  men  and 
women,  and  it  is  for  us  to  decide  whether  they  shall  or 
not  become  useful  members  of  society. 

BERLLN".  —  A.  K  Cole,  F.  D.  Bartlett,  H.  F.  "Ward- 
well,  M.  D. 

DISTRICT    SYSTEM.  —  PRACTICAL    EDUCATION. 

The  year  now  just  closed  must  form  an  epoch  in  our 
school  history  for  some  time  to  come.  One  year  ago  we 
discarded  the  old  district  system,  which  had  for  many 
years  been  a  blessing  in  our  communities,  where  large 
families  of  children  were  found  in  almost  every  farmhouse, 
and  each  little  boy  and  girl  possessed  sufficient  physical 
vigor  and  hardihood  to  walk  from  one  to  three  miles  to 
school,  so  to  bring  together  a  sufficient  number  of  bright,, 
earnest  pupils  to  give  both  ardent  and  sometimes  very 
active  employment  to  their  teachers.  But  in  later  years, 
our  tendency,  in  manufacturing  communities  especially^ 
and  to  a  great  extent  ever3'where,  to  gather  more  and 
more  into  villages,  and  thus  leave  so  few  children  in  out- 
lying districts  that  a  sufficient  number  can  scarcely  be  got 
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together  to  constitute  a  school,  the  town  system  became  a 
necessity,  in  order  to  furnish  not  only  the  best  possible 
facilities  to  children  in  or  near  villages  to  acquire  a  popular 
English  education,  but  also  to  furnish  the  same  facilities 
to  all  the  children  in  the  town,  as  the  board  of  education, 
at  their  discretion,  under  the  town  system,  can  institute  a 
school  when  and  where  they  deem  it  advisable  and  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  scholars;  and  if  some  scholars  live  an 
unreasonable  distance  from  the  school,  have  the  right  to 
provide  a  conveyance  to  and  from  school,  the  object  being 
to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  equal  facilities  to  all  children  to 
obtain  a  good  education,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become 
good  members  of  society  and  citizens  of  the  state. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  one  or  two  instances 
opposition  has  been  encountered  in  the  attempt  that  has 
been  made  to  give  all  children  these  equal  privileges  by 
furnishing  conveyance  during  the  past  year.  Much  effort 
has  been  made  to  convince  parents  that  only  kindness 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  second  their  efforts  in  educating 
their  children  prompted  the  board  to  take  their  children 
to  one  of  the  best  and  most  comfortable  of  schoolhouses, 
w^here  there  was  companionship  with  others  of  their  own 
age,  and  w^here  they  w^ould  be  under  the  care  of  the  best 
teachers  that  could  be  obtained,  rather  than  leave  them 
half  a  dozen  in  a  room  that  could  not  possibly  be  made 
comfortable  or  cheerful,  and  where  both  teacher  and  pupils 
would  be  left  entirely  without  any  spirit  of  emulation 
which  might  awaken  the  developing  powers  of  childhood. 
"We  wish  to  advise  all  who  are  interested  in  this  matter 
(and  who  should  not  be)  to  use  their  influence  to  awaken 
a  purpose  in  the  community  to  render  all  assistance  pos- 
sible to  the  board  in  their  efforts  to  get  children  into  their 
proper  places  in  school.  This  will  be  accomplished  best 
by  showing  parents  the  advantages  to  their  children  that 
will  thus  be  obtained  over  the  old  way. 

It  certainly  would  seem  as  though  all  intelligent  people 
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must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  children  should 
learn  in  school  that  which  will  give  them  the  greatest 
assurance  of  success  in  the  great  battle  of  life.  The  em- 
bellishment of  classical  education  in  professional  life, 
where  one  has  the  requisite  talent  and  time  to  acquire  it, 
is,  without  doubt,  very  useful ;  but  let  one  first  obtain  the 
education  essential  to  success  in  any  ordinary  calling,  and 
afterward  that  which  will  be  of  service  in  any  profession. 

BETHLEHEM.  —  W.  C.  Bartlett. 

THE    TREATMENT    OF    TEACHERS.  DISCIPLINE. 

Another  year  of  school  work  has  come  and  gone,  and 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  prepare  a  report  of  the  same.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  interest  in  eduation 
has  been  as  good  as  we  could  reasonably  expect.  In 
most  instances  we  think  the  teachers  have  labored  earn- 
estly and  faithfully,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  interest 
and  application  manifested  by  the  scholars,  has  resulted 
in  a  good  degree  of  improvement. 

We  are  sorr}^  to  be  obliged  to  say  that,  for  diflerent 
reasons,  a  few  of  the  schools  have  not  enjoyed  the  degree 
of  harmony  that  we  could  wish,  And  right  here  permit 
us  to  say  that  we  consider  a  right  view  of  the  treatment 
of  teachers  on  the  part  of  our  people  generally  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  success  of  our  schools.  The  en- 
trance of  almost  any  teacher  upon  the  duties  of  a  school 
is  in  some  respects  an  experiment,  and  especially  is  this 
so  in  the  case  of  a  teacher  who  has  had  no  experience  in 
the  work.  We  consider  the  position  of  a  teacher  in  a 
public  school  as  one  of  the  most  trying  which  it  is  possi- 
ble for  any  one  to  occupy,  and  we  feel  that  persons  who 
assume  this  important  trust  ought  to  have  the  sympathy 
and  the  most  considerate  treatment  from  every  individual 
who  is  interested  in  our  schools.  If  we  can  merit  the 
reputation  of  being  kind  and  considerate  in  our  treatment 
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of  teachers,  this  fact  "will  aid  ns  greatly  in  procuring  and 
retaining  the  best  talent  for  our  school  work. 

We  consider  good  order  one  of  the  absolutely  necessary 
characteristics  of  a  good  school,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  method  of  discipline  should  be  left  largely  with  the 
teachers,  provided,  of  course,  that  it  be  thorough  and 
reasonable,  and  scholars  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  obey. 

In  order  that  our  schools  may  be  most  successful,  we 
should  aim  to  develop  in  the  scholars  the  power  of  self- 
control,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  habit  of  obedience. 
It  is  not  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  a  pupil  seems  to 
come  into  possession  of  that  determines  his  success  as  a 
scholar;  but  it  is  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has 
learned  what  he  has  attempted,  especially  as  regards  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  branches  taught,  which  is 
the  important  thing.  In  short,  the  aim  of  our  schools 
should  be  to  prepare  the  3'oung  in  every  particular  to  go 
out  into  society  and  take  their  places  in  it  as  law-abiding 
and  useful  members,  furnished  with  the  most  necessary 
elements  of  knowledge,  and  so  disciplined  as  to  be  able  to 
make  the  best  use  of  what  they  know;  and  we  should 
strive  to  accomplish  these  results  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

BOW.  —  Charles  B.  Rogers. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS.  —  POLITICAL    INSTRUCTION. 

The  parents  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  have 
much  to  do  with  the  character  and  success  of  our  schools. 
However  nobly  the  teacher  may  labor,  there  will  be 
serious  drawbacks  to  his  success.  For  instance,  there 
may  be  diversions  and  strife  in  the  district ;  finding  fault 
without  cause ;  parents  speaking  against  the  teacher  in 
the  presence  of  their  children,  or  being  negligent  and 
indifferent  about  sending  their  children  regularly  and  in 
season,  thus  causing  by  their  tardiness  and  frequent  ab- 
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sences  serious  interruptions  in  the  progress  of  the  school. 
These  are  some  of  the  hindrances;  others  might  be  men- 
tioned. One  great  injurj^  to  all  our  schools  is  the  too  fre- 
quent change  of  teachers.  ISTo  two  persons  can  manage 
a  school  or  impart  instruction  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
ner, consequently  the  pupils  are  being  subjected  to  a 
constant  series  of  experiments  and  new  methods,  without 
deriving  any  great  benefit.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  then  their 
services  should  be  retained  as  long  as  possible.  A  new 
teacher  is  obliged  to  spend  several  weeks  in  finding  out 
the  diflerent  dispositions  and  capacities  of  their  scholars. 
Such  knowledge  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  gives  a  very  decided  advantage  to  the 
teacher  who  possesses  it.  One  of  the  most  important 
features  of  a  complete  education  is  entirely  neglected  in 
our  common  schools, — instruction  in  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship and  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  our  system  of 
government.  Boys  leave  the  schoolroom  ignorant  of  the 
constitution  and  laws,  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of 
statesmanship,  and  indifterent  to  the  welfare  of  the  gov- 
ernment whose  citizens  they  are  to  become,  and  whose 
places  of  trust  and  honor  they  are  expected  to  occupy. 
We  believe  that  every  bo}^  should  be  taught  to  know 
something  of  the  constitution  of  his  state  and  of  the 
United  States  ;  also  how  his  rulers  are  chosen,  what  their 
duties  are,  and  what  powers  they  may  assume.  We  hope 
to  see  civil  government  introduced  and  studied  in  our 
schools.  As  regards  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the 
several  districts  in  town,  during  the  past  year,  we  are  able 
to  bring  in,  on  the  whole,  a  favorable  report. 

BEISTOL.  -  J.  M.  Bishop. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  —  LENGTH    OF    SCHOOLS. 

There  have  been  no  changes  of  books  made  during  the 
year,  and  no  introduction  of  new  ones  except  a  small 
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work  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  called  "  The  Child's 
Health  Primer,"  a  work  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  primary  scholars,  and  many  of  the  higher  grade  may 
receive  wholesome  instruction  from  it.  A  copy  of  this 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  several  teachers,  with  the 
request  that  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  each  day  be 
devoted  to  orally  teaching  its  contents.  Some  of  the 
teachers  have  since  spoken  in  high  praise  of  the  practice. 

The  average  length  of  the  schools  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, outside  of  the  Union  district,  has  been  nine  weeks 
during  the  year,  and  the  amount  expended  for  one  scholar 
per  week  has  been  fifty-one  cents  and  six  mills,  while 
Union  district  has  averaged  thirty  weeks  of  school,  and 
the  sum  expended  for  one  scholar  per  week  has  only  been 
twenty-seven  cents  and  four  mills.  This  not  only  shows 
a  great  diiference  in  expense,  but  a  great  difference  in 
school  privileges.  This  arises  from  the  number  of  teach- 
ers that  have  to  be  employed  to  teach  so  few  scholars. 
Our  new  school  law  is  designed,  no  doubt,  to  remedy,  in 
a  measure,  this  condition.  We  hope  it  may  prove  suc- 
cessful in  this  respect. 

A  word  of  suggestion  may  perhaps  be  admissible. 
"When  we  consider  that  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fif- 
teen years  the  foundation  of  future  character  in  a  very 
great  degree  is  laid,  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical,  we 
see  how  necessary  it  is  that  scholars  should  receive  the 
right  instruction  during  this  important  period  of  life. 

Union  District.  —  Lewis  W.  Fling. 

suggestive   hints   for   boards   of  education. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  recount  the  leading  facts  of 
the  administration  of  the  graded  schools  the  past  year. 
The  time  given  to  the  work  has  been  the  same  as  for- 
merly,—  thirty  weeks.  The  query  arises,  whether  it  be 
not  too  short  a  time.     "Would  thirty-six  weeks  out  of  the 
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fifty-two  be  too  many  ?  The  complaint  is  frequently  seen 
in  the  public  prints,  that  there  are  tendencies  toward  over- 
work in  schools  of  all  grades.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
give  more  time  and  less  intensity  ?  Of  course  this  would 
involve  additional  expense ;  but  if  we  put  into  one  scale 
the  best  possible  education  for  our  children  and  into  the 
other  a  few  extra  dollars,  ought  the  balance  to  be  at  all 
doubtful  ? 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  resigned  at  the  close 
of  the  first  term  after  more  than  a  year  of  service,  being- 
recalled  to  a  former  situation.  The  task  of  filling  the 
vacancy  is  not  an  easy  one,  as  will  be  evident  when  the 
duties  of  the  place  and  the  compensation  ofl^ered  are  both 
considered.  Many  teachers  are  qualified  educationally 
who  lack  executive  ability,  and  there  is  always  hesitation 
in  appointing  a  lady  to  take  charge  of  those  who  are 
currently  supposed  to  be  too  old  to  be  "  boys  "  and  too 
young  to  be  "  gentlemen."  After  giving  much  time  and 
earnest  thought  to  the  whole  matter  we  decided  to  em- 
ploy a  male  teacher.  As  a  result,  there  was  an  acknowl- 
edged thoroughness  in  instruction  and  efiiciency  of 
administration.  Considerable  prominence  was  given  to 
the  study  of  physiology ;  the  wide-spread  ignorance  of 
this  science  among  men  and  women  would  seem  to  be 
a  suflicient  justification  for  giving  it  special  attention. 
Two  of  our  physicians,  Drs.  Galley  and  Fowler,  have 
given  their  services  in  relieving  dry  text-book  study  by 
fresh,  practical  talks  upon  this  most  practical  subject. 
"VVe  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  them  for  this  service. 
There  have  been  procured  during  the  past  year  for  this 
department  a  Harper's  Latin  Dictionary,  a  Classical 
Atlas,  and  a  set  of  Outline  Maps.  In  the  prosecution  of 
some  lines  of  work  the  public  library  has  been  found 
very  useful.  The  cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  histories, 
of  which  the  collection  is  somewhat  full,  have  been 
largely  used.     "We  hope  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  a 
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free  and  intelligent  use  of  these  really  valuable  aids  to 
investigation.  The  riches  of  our  library  have  yet  to  be 
discovered  by  many  of  those  who  use  it.  They  will  be 
found,  not  in  the  works  of  E.  P.  Roe,  but  in  Allison's, 
Macaulay's,  and  Emerson's. 

CAMPTOK.  —  Charles  Cutter. 

DISCIPLINE.  —  THOROUGHNESS.  —  THE    TOWN    SYSTEM. 

The  schools  in  town  the  past  year  have  been  in  the 
main  successful.  The  results  of  the  labor  of  the  teachers 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  satisfactory  and  creditable 
to  them.  The  scholars,  among  whom  are  found  many 
bright  minds,  have  been  generally  attentive  to  their  stud- 
ies and  orderly.  A  few  boys  in  some  of  the  schools  have 
not  shown  the  respect  and  deference  to  the  authority 
of  the  teacher  that  became  them.  They  thought  it 
brave,  or  smart,  perhaps,  to  set  at  naught  the  regulations 
of  the  school.  It  was  neither.  Their  ill  behavior  only 
set  forth  their  own  rudeness  and  want  of  good  sense. 
Most  of  the  teachers  at  this  day  are  young  ladies.  It  is 
a  difficult  thing  for  them  to  manage  rude  and  ill-disposed 
boys,  and  due  consideration  and  sympathy  ought  to  be 
extended  to  them.  They  are  often  physically  incapable 
of  inflicting  deserved  chastisement  upon  insolent  and 
well  grown  boys.  Parents,  therefore,  ought  to  sujDple- 
ment  their  authority  by  all  the  means  in  their  power. 
They  should  carefully  inspect  deportment  cards,  and  if 
not  well  up  to  the  mark,  call  their  children  to  account. 
A  task  at  hard  work  for  an  hour  or  two  after  school,  or 
being  sent  supperless  to  bed,  will  often  have  a  good  effect 
as  a  penalty  for  any  misdemeanor.  In  one  case  a  father 
accompanied  his  son  to  school,  and  said  to  the  mistress 
that  if  he  gave  her  any  trouble  he  would  take  him  out 
and  set  him  to  work.  It  is  a  good  example  to  follow  in 
all  cases  where  a  boy  has  come  to  an  age  when  he  can 
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defy  tlie  authority  of  the  teacher  and  is  disposed  so  to  do. 
One  or  two  such  boys  will  sometimes  nearly  ruin  a 
school.  They  do  not  profit  by  it  themselves,  and  they 
prevent  others  from  doing  so.  The  best  thing  to  do  in 
such  a  case  is  to  turn  them  out,  and  not  allow  the  wdiole 
school  to  suffer  by  their  presence. 

I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  teachers  and  pupils 
the  importance  of  thoroughness  of  acquisition  in  their 
studies  as  far  as  they  go.  Some  scholars  are  desirous  of 
getting  on  fast,  but  are  unwilling  to  make  the  effort 
necessary  really  to  do  it ;  so  they  will  rush  through  their 
books,  rapidly  but  superficially,  and  at  the  end  know 
but  little  about  them.  I  often  find  a  scholar  in  the  sec- 
ond reader  when  he  would  make  better  progress  in  the 
first,  in  the  advanced  arithmetic  before  he  has  mastered 
the  primary,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  acquire  this  thor- 
oughness there  is  need  of  frequent  repetition  and  review, 
of  going  through  a  text-book  more  than  once,  often,  more 
than  twice  or  thrice.  Going  over  a  subject  once,  a  pupil 
will  remember  something  of  it ;  twice,  he  wdll  retain  still 
more ;  repeatedly,  he  will  so  fix  it  in  his  memory  that  he 
cannot  forget  it.  A  teacher  said  to  me  :  "  My  class  have 
now  finished  the  arithmetic.  What  shall  they  do  next  ? " 
"  Go  through  it  again,"  -vvas  my  reply. 

The  schools  have  suffered  much  the  past  year  from  a 
want  of  uniformity  in  text-books.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  fritter  away  time 
in  hearing  some  half-dozen  recitations  that  they  could 
have  devoted  to  one.  I  have  been  astonished  in  some  cases 
at  the  number  of  recitations  that  could  be  gotten  up  in  a 
school  of  five  or  six  pupils.  This  comes,  in  a  measure, 
from  a  too  frequent  change  in  text-books.  I  had  resolved, 
whatever  else  I  did,  not  to  introduce  a  new^  book  into  the 
schools  this-year ;  but  I  found  such  a  scarcity  of  spelling- 
books  of  any  kind  that  it  seemed  a  good  time  to  intro- 
duce (as  I  could  do  so  on  very  favorable  terms)  one  that 
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seemed  to  me  very  excellent,  and  which  some  of  our  first 
teachers  have  pronounced  the  best  they  have  ever  used. 
I  did  not  urge  its  adoption  in  one  or  two  schools  where  a 
recent  change  had  been  made,  but  I  think  it  will  be  well 
for  them  to  have  it  ere  long,  in  order  to  secure  uniform- 
ity throughout  the  town. 

The  new  school  law  will  be  in  force  the  coming  year, 
for  better  or  for  worse.  For  worse,  many  think;  for 
better,  I  hope.  I  have  not  had  opportunity  from  personal 
observation  to  become  acquainted  with  its  working.  It 
has  been  strongly  advocated,  however,  by  our  superin- 
tendents of  public  instruction.  It  has  been  in  operation 
for  several  years  in  Massachusetts,  which  is  generally 
considered  the  foremost  state  in  relation  to  education.  It 
has  been  adopted  in  several  other  states.  I  think,  there- 
fore, it  may  prove  advantageous,  and  that  it  is  best  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial.  Of  the  two  systems,  town  and  dis- 
trict, I  presume  each  has  certain  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages that  the  other  has  not.  I  am  not  fully  satisfied 
that  I  would  give  the  preference  to  the  former,  if  certain 
modifications  of  the  latter  could  be  had  that  I  will  not 
here  specify.  I  am  full}'  satisfied  that  with  either,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  there  will  be  good  schools  and  bad 
schools,  fault-finding  and  complaints  with  reason  and 
without  reason. 

I  have  felt  in  favor  of  the  town  system  principally  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
schools.  The  state  of  things  in  this  respect  in  Campton 
for  some  years  past  has  been  preposterous.  The  town 
has  raised  twelve  hundred  dollars  annually  to  maintain 
her  dozen  or  more  schools.  I  have  no  doubt  that  six  to 
eight  hundred  would  have  done  an  equal  amount  of  good 
could  the  children  have  been  gathered  into  six  or  eight 
schools. 

My  greatest  objection  to  the  district  system  is  that, 
within  fixed  limits,  the  population  is  constantly  changing. 
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and  at  one  time  the  school  may  he  overrun  with  scholars, 
at  another  the  numher  may  dwindle  down  to  a  cipher. 
We  have  realized  the  latter  in  Campton  the  past  year 
almost,  and  I  could  name  six  or  seven  districts  where 
there  have  been  less,  or  scarcely  more,  than  a  half-dozen 
scholars. 

In  the  town  system  this  matter  is  easily  remedied  by 
transferring  pupils  from  one  school  to  another,  as  their 
number  may  require.  By  uniting  two  small  schools,  the 
cost  of  one  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  fuel  for  the 
same,  is  saved.  The  one  school  will  be  twice  as  long  and 
just  as  good,  or  better,  from  the  greater  interest  that  can 
be  excited  in  a  school  of  considerable  numbers. 

It  is  objected  that  some  scholars  will  have  to  travel  a 
long  distance  to  school.  This  is  an  objection,  but  not  so 
great  a  bugbear  as  some  may  imagine.  I  once  taught  a 
school  where  scholars  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  walked 
to  school,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  every  morning,  and 
home  at  night.  I  never  heard  that  it  hurt  them.  It  is 
true  that  children  of  five  or  six  years  could  not  do  this. 
Well,  children  of  that  age  should  not  be  sent  to  school. 
They  take  up  the  time  and  attention  of  the  teacher  that 
could  be  employed  to  better  purpose  in  instructing  older 
scholars.  It  would  require  twice  the  time  and  labor  to 
teach  them  the  alphabet  at  five  than  it  would  at  seven. 
Begin  with  one  scholar  at  five,  and  another  of  equal 
ability  at  seven,  and  at  ten  there  will  be  no  difference  in 
their  attainments.  We  do  not  set  a  child  of  five  to  saw 
or  chop  wood.  We  wait  for  their  bodies  to  grow  and 
develop  the  requisite  strength  before  doing  this.  We 
should  allow  their  minds  to  do  the  same  before  setting 
them  at  the  tasks  of  the  schoolroom.  I  therefore  think 
that  the  legal  age  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school 
should  be  seven  rather  than  five. 
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CAl^TTERBURY.  — Mary  E.  Smith. 

TEACHERS. 

"With  but  few  exceptions,  tlie  teachers  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  their  vocation.  This  fact  is  clearly  evi- 
dent :  there  must  be  a  natural  adaption  for  teaching. 
Merely  being  a  graduate  of  a  high  school,  without  a  fair 
amount  of  common  sense  and  inventive  tact,  will  not  se- 
cure the  desired  results,  and  the  superiority  of  a  good 
over  a  poor  school  is  better  appreciated  than  a  few  years 
ago.  "We  cannot  afibrd  to  make  many  trial  experiments  ; 
it  is  too  costly  work  for  the  country  towns  to  provide 
training-schools  for  inefficient  teachers.  We  anticipate 
a  reform  on  this  point,  in  the  introduction  of  the  new 
school  system. 

NEEDS 

of  various  kinds  were  found  in  the  several  schools,  but  as 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era,  perhaps  some  districts 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  use  the  appropriation  re- 
ferred to  in  sect.  22,  chap.  1  of  the  School  Laws. 

There  should  be  more  attention  paid  to  the  neatness, 
beauty,  and  attractiveness  of  the  schoolroom.  A  supply 
of  text-books,  maps,  globes,  blackboards,  numeral  frames, 
for  the  little  folks,  and,  last  but  not  least,  shades  for  the 
windows.  As  we  can  have  but  one  set  of  eyes  under  the 
present  dispensation,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  both  economy 
and  mercy  to  provide  some  protection  for  them. 

In  some  instances  blackboards  were  not  in  use,  chalk 
being  a  minus  quantity  ;  not  on  account  of  expense,  but 
that  element  so  often  met  in  our  daily  experience,  — 
slackness.  "When  we  unitedly  make  the  education  of  our 
youth  our  interest  as  we  do  in  gaining  the  "  almighty 
dollar,"  we  may  expect  a  rich  reward.  Too  many  secure 
the  services  of  teachers  unknown  as  to  their  moral 
influence,  trusting  our  fondest  hopes  to  an  untried  guide. 
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CHATHAM.  —  H.  Hildebrand. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

As  can  be  discerned  hj  an}'  one  interested  in  tlie  educa- 
tional privileges  and  advantages  of  our  town,  there  are 
many  things  needed  in  our  schools.  ISTot  a  map,  globe,  or 
any  apparatus  can  be  found  in  a  school  in  town.  We  have 
a  few  blackboards,  several  of  which  are  utterly  unlit  for 
use.  Need  the  question  be  asked,  is  it  economy  to  deny 
our  schools  the  advantages  of  globes,  maps,  well  slated 
blackboards,  or  other  absolutely  needful  helps,  when  all 
these  may  be  supplied  at  a  cost  of  one  mill,  or  less,  on  the 
amount  of  taxable  property  in  town  ?  Surely  it  costs 
more  than  this  to  do  without  these  aids  in  teaching.  A 
former  committee  called  your  attention  to  the  numerous 
text-books  in  use.  Instead  of  correcting  this  hindrance 
in  teaching  any  school,  it  was  "  hoped  something  might 
be  done,"  etc.  The  law  made  it  my  sworn  and  lawful 
duty  to  require  uniformity  of  books.  This  has  been  re- 
quired during  the  year  just  ending.  The  books  to-day 
are  uniform  throughout  the  town.  Kine  different  arith- 
metics have  given  place  to  one  in  two  grades ;  we  have 
one  grammar,  one  geography,  one  system  of  penmanship, 
etc.  In  this  connection  I  have  been  "  handled  "  by  the 
knowing?  few,  who  assumed  that  I  had  usurped  authority 
in  making  this  change  of  books,  classification,  gradation, 
etc.  All  persons  thus  troubled  I  respectfully  invite  to 
visit  me  at  my  home,  where  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  show 
documentary  proof  that  in  not  one  single  instance  have  I 
violated  my  prerogatives  or  exceeded  the  duty  prescribed 
by  law.  From  a  personal  standpoint  I  care  nothing  about 
the  criticisms  I  so  innocently  provoked ;  but  permit  me  to 
express  a  few  thoughts  in  the  way  of  suggestions,  hoping 
to  benefit  the  schools  and  aid  my  successors. 

Scholars  may  tire  of  a  good  school  (I  know  by  expe- 
rience),  and  to  be  released  from  attendance  may  claim  to 
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see  many  imperfections  in  the  teacher.  His  too  kind  or 
too  harsh  government,  his  methods  of  teaching,  and  a 
dozen  other  assumed  faults,  will  in  some  cases,  when  the 
parent  is  thus  being  implored  to  grant  a  release  from  at- 
tendance, secure  for  the  scholar  the  liberty  of  quitting  the 
school.  The  parent,  though  not  of  the  list  of  visitors  at 
any  time  during  the  term,  concludes  the  school  a  failure. 
Any  school  will  suffer  in  consequence  of  one  or  two  such 
people.  How  much  good  might  you  do  if  you  would 
assist  in  improving  the  school,  instead  of  using  that  awful 
wail,  "  The  school  is  good  for  nothing." 

Don't  find  fault  with  the  teacher,  committee,  anybody 
or  anything  connected  with  the  schools,  unless  you  have 
a  just  cause  therefor,  but  if  you  think  the  school  not 
profitable,  visit  it  in  session,  and  if  your  thoughts  are  con- 
firmed, report  the  facts  to  the  proper  oflicers ;  they  must 
and  they  will  see  to  it.  But  when  you  enter  your  com- 
plaint or  report,  don't  add,  "  Don't  mention  my  name," — 
"  I  heard  so  and  so,"  —  "  Don't  know  anything  about  it." 
Let  your  name  be  known;  let  it  be  known  that  you  have 
an  interest  in  the  school  by  giving  your  name,  when  you 
complain,  and  by  your  presence  in  school,  at  least  once 
during  the  year.  Speak  encouragingly  of  your  school, 
the  progress  made  by  your  scholars ;  inculcate  the  idea 
of  the  privilege,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  the  school. 
However  unpretentious  our  schools  may  be,  they  afford 
opportunities  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  if  lost,  will  be 
regretted  forever. 

CHESTER.  —  Miss  H.  A.  Melvin. 

AN    IDEAL   VIEW   OF   THE   WORK. 

i=V  Three  things  are  to  be  considered  in  estimating  a 
teacher's  usefulness, —  skill  in  governing,  skill  in  teach- 
ing, and  personal  influence.  A  thoughtful  observer  of 
our  schools  must  be  impressed  with  the  general  conscien- 
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tiousness  and  fidelity  of  our  teachers,  and,  likewise,  with 
a  wide  difl:erence  in  the  value  of  their  work. 

Even  if  we  regard  teaching  as  the  primary  object  of 
our  schools,  we  shall  not  err  in  giving  some  prominence 
to  the  art  of  governing,  since  in  a  disorderly  school  the 
other  work  will  largely  fall  to  the  ground.  Decision, 
gentleness,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  are  points 
of  cardinal  excellence  in  a  ruler,  —  and  experience  will 
add  thereto.  What  is  rightly  called  the  "  strength  of 
gentleness,"  is  often  undervalued  as  a  controlling  power, 
gentleness  being  taken  as  a  synonym  for  indulgence  and 
weakness.  In  the  best-ordered  schools  the  teacher  often 
does  not  seem  to  be  governing  at  all,  yet  she  keeps  her 
hand  upon  the  helm.  Prompt,  without  being  hasty  in 
judgment,  and  watchful  of  the  beginnings  of  evil,  she 
checks  little  disorders  before  they  become  so  headstrong 
as  to  require  severer  measures.  As  she  is  never  fretful, 
her  pupils  learn,  sooner  or  later,  that  whatever  measures 
she  takes  are  not  dictated  by  caprice  or  impatience,  and 
become  cordial  workers  with  her  in  study  and  self- 
restraint. 

We  assume  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a 
study  before  one  attempts  to  teach  it.  This  gained,  the 
teacher  is  free  to  exercise  her  ingenuity  in  making  that 
study  clear  and  attractive,  and  helping  others  acquire  it. 
With  primary  classes,  if  possible,  go  over  the  next 
lesson  for  a  little  explanation  and  the  pronunciation 
of  hard  words,  before  dismissing  them  to  their  work. 
Though  they  do  not  remember  all,  it  will  be  a  help 
to  them  in  learning  to  study.  Whenever  there  is 
time,  give  them  a  lesson  on  some  object  that  you  hold 
before  them  (a  flower,  a  stone,  a  knife).  They  will  soon 
learn  to  name  its  parts,  observe  its  qualities,  and  try  to 
find  out  its  uses.  Such  an  exercise  requires  careful 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  will  be  an 
education  to  her  and  to  the  children. 
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Memory  lias  its  use  in  mental  training  and  must  not 
be  despised ;  but  to  commit  to  memory  without  under- 
standing is  a  waste  of  power.  The  studies  of  arithmetic 
and  grammar,  especially  tax  the  reasoning  and  reflective 
powers.  Let  the  aim  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  draw  from 
the  pupil  the  explanation  that  he  seeks  from  you.  Then 
train  him,  by  frequent  practice,  to  give  it  clearly  before 
the  class.  He  will  not,  when  he  has  left  school,  ordi- 
narily have  his  book  and  his  "  rule  "  with  him ;  but  if 
he  fully  apprehends  the  reason  of  a  process,  he  has  some- 
thing that  he  can  always  carry  with  him. 

Apart  from  ease  in  governing,  apart  from  wisdom  in 
teaching,  is  personal  influence.  Childhood  takes  impres- 
sions from  what  the  teacher  is.  By  her  true  and  thoughtful 
words,  her  kind  and  just  judgment  of  others,  her  clear 
convictions  of  right  and  wrong  and  steadfast  loyalty  to 
those  convictions,  she  may  be  educating  a  child  into  that 
"  moral  thoughtfulness  "  which  a  great  teacher  declared 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  time.  This 
responsibility  should  press  still  more  urgently  upon 
parents.  All  that  they  demand  as  to  character  in  a 
teacher  should  be  found  in  themselves.  ]^ot  till  all  are 
united  in  one  high  purpose  may  we  look  for  that  longed- 
for  generation,  "  with  gentler  manners,  purer  laws." 

CHICHESTER.  —  Samuel  A.  Kendall, 
the  town  system. 

As  we  come  to  the  close  of  another  school  year,  we 
may  properly  give  attention  to  a  brief  review  of  the  past, 
in  order  that  we  may  plan  wisely  and  ably  execute  for 
the  future. 

Our  old  district  system  of  school  management  has  been 
superseded  by  that  known  as  the  town  system.  Whether 
the  change  will  prove  beneficial  or  otherwise  depends 
more  upon  our  own  hearty  co-operation,  than  upon  any 
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inherent  merits  or  demerits  of  the  system  itself.  What- 
ever may  be  each  one's  private  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  change,  we  must  accept  it  as  an  accomphshed  fact. 
Let  us  then,  in  manly  fashion,  abandon  all  prejudice  and 
give  the  new  system  even  a  more  loyal  and  united  sup- 
port than  has  been  accorded  to  the  old.  Our  schools 
need  the  influence  and  positive  aid  of  every  citizen.  The 
importance  of  the  best  educational  facilities  to  our  child- 
ren, and  through  them  to  the  community,  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  overestimated. 

As  our  schools  are,  such  will  be  our  scholars.  And  it 
is  time  that  we  abandon  the  idea  that  five  dollars  apiece 
is  all  that  we  can  profitably  expend  annually  to  educate 
our  school  children.  At  our  last  annual  meeting  a  propo- 
sition to  raise  an  increased  amount  for  school  purposes 
was  acted  upon  and  the  increased  appropriation  voted, 
only  to  be  reconsidered  and  annulled  by  the  votes  of  a 
mere  handful  who  took  advantage  of  their  opportunity 
near  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Of  a  truth,  "  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  (educational  progress  as  well  as) 
liberty."  Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  fair,  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  an  intelligent  majority  is  sustained,  thereby 
rebuking  those  who  accomplish  unworthy  ends  by  under- 
handed means.     "  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 

By  the  recent  decision  of  the  l^ew  Hampshire  supreme 
court,  the  new  law  is  so  interpreted  as  to  abolish  each 
and  every  school  district  heretofore  existing  in  this  town, 
both  whole  and  union.  This  being  the  case,  we  can  all 
work  together  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole. 
Although  we  are  now  all  in  one  district,  the  statute  does 
not  limit  the  number  of  schools  ;  and,  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearing,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion will  be  able  to  carry  into  effect  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  says,  "  The  said  school  board 
of  each  town  shall  provide  schools  within  the  limits  of 
said  town  at  such  places  and  times  as,  in  their  judgment, 
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shall  best  subserve  tlie  interests  of  education,  and  as  sball 
give  all  the  scholars  of  the  town  as  nearly  equal  advan- 
tages as  may  be  practicable." 

And  it  is  further  provided  that  "  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion of  adjoining  towns,  cities,  or  districts,  may  contract 
with  each  other  or  with  any  academy,  seminary,  or 
college  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  for  the 
education  of  scholars  in  such  towns,  cities,  or  districts, 
upon  such  terms  as  they  may  agree  upon."  From  these 
extracts  it  appears  that  we  may  have  our  schools  located 
just  as  before,  or  such  changes  may  be  made  as  are 
deemed  expedient  by  the  board  of  education. 

CONCORD. —L.    J.    RUNDLETT. 
SCHOOL    WORK. 

'Ho  small  part  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in  visiting  the 
schools,  observing  the  methods  employed  by  the  different 
teachers,  and  comparing  results.  Since  the  year  1874, 
there  has  been  no  regularly  printed  "  course  of  study." 
Constant  alterations  being  made  during  the  intervening 
space  of  time  have  so  changed  this  course  as  to  destroy  its 
value.  The  coming  year  should  bring  about  an  impor- 
tant change  in  this  matter.  The  faults  of  the  old  course, 
which  are  many,  must  be  corrected  by  the  substitution  of 
one  which  will  better  regulate  the  time.  So  much  has 
to  be  taught  in  so  little  time  as  to  utterly  confuse  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  one  prevailing  fault  in  the 
schools  is  the  lack  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  clearly 
express  themselves  ;  this  can  be  overcome  only  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a  regular  course  in  language,  commencing  in 
the  primary  department  and  extending  in  regular  order 
through  the  succeeding  grades.  By  experience,  I  find 
that  the  sooner  pupils  learn  the  correct  use  of  language, 
the  more  correctly  they  will  speak  when  reaching  the 
time  of  their  introduction   to  the  outside  world.     The 
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child  when  learning  his  first  lessons  should  be  taught  the 
proper  way  in  which  to  answer  questions,  as  well  as  to 
use  the  words  he  spells  in  a  sentence  of  his  own.  In  these 
days  of  false  and  true  methods,  we  are  almost  compelled 
to  cry  out,  "  Let  us  give  more  thought  to  instruction  and 
less  to  that  will-o'-the-wisp,  the  finding  of  the  true 
method."  Teacher^  should  be  able  at  any  time  to  ex- 
change with  their  superiors  in  recitations.  The  primary 
teacher  should  be  competent  to  hear  an  intermediate  reci- 
tation ;  the  second  grammar  teacher  should  now  and 
then  change  with  the  first  grammar  teacher,  thus  mak- 
ing pleasing  and  profitable  the  work  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  At  the  present  time  the  main  object  seems  to  be 
to  pass  examination  at  any  hazard  in  some  schools,  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  pupil.  My  idea  of  true  teaching 
has  very  little  to  do  with  written  examinations  as  they  are 
now  conducted.  A  teacher  should  be  well  informed,  so 
as  to  bring  her  knowledge  into  play  at  any  time  when 
occasion  requires ;  but  what  inducement  does  the  present 
course  offer  ?  Teachers  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  com- 
plete the  amount  of  term  work;  they,  as  well  as  the 
pupils,  are  kept  in  one  constant  strain  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  term,  so  that  the  schoolroom  seems  more 
like  a  place  of  torture  than  one  of  instruction.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  I  find  that  the  teachers  do  but  very  little  teach- 
ing outside  the  book  in  the  class-room.  This  must  be 
changed ;  the  teacher  must  prepare  herself  so  that  reli- 
ance on  a  text-book  is  lost  in  her  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject  on  which  she  speaks.  Problems  which  are 
practical,  and  which  the  pupil  knows  are  liable  to  be  met 
in  every-day  life,  should  be  given.  This  general  instruc- 
tion the  examination  forbids,  and  the  teacher  has  no  heart 
to  improve  in  a  maze  of  per  cents.  I  would  not  abolish 
written  examinations,  but  would  make  them  a  review  of 
what  the  pupils  know,  not  merely  of  a  step  in  a  system  of 
grades ;  for  after  one  step  is  completed,  the  pupils  tend  to 
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forget  everytMng  in  that  step  upon  passing  to  the  next. 
I  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  reading,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  departments,  and  can  report  decided 
improvement  in  this  all  important  branch.  The  work  laid 
out  in  the  course  is  to  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  all  partic- 
ulars, then  as  much  attention  as  possible  given  to  sight 
reading ;  this  work  will  be  carried  on  more  thoroughly 
during  the  coming  year. 

Penmanship  is  not  taught  as  thoroughly  as  it  should  be. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  lazy  way  of  teaching  in  this 
branch.  A  teacher  may  tell  her  class  to  write  such  a  line, 
but  that  does  not  instruct  the  children  about  the  correct 
formation  of  the  letters.  "  But,"  says  the  teacher,  "  I  am 
not  naturally  a  good  writer."  Then  all  the  more  need  of 
study  to  acquire  it,  so  that  the  public  may  not  suffer  at 
your  hands  in  this  respect.  I  have  given  some  instruction 
in  this  branch  from  time  to  time,  and  where  the  teacher 
has  supplemented  it  by  her  efforts,  good  results  have  been 
shown.  I  am  sorry  to  state  it,  but  I  can  show  better 
writing  from  some  primary  scholars  than  from  some 
grammar  scholars.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term 
the  teachers  were  instructed  to  teach  thoroughly  the  syl- 
lable method  of  spelling,  which,  although  old,  I  believe  to 
be  the  only  way  to  successfully  teach  this  branch.  The 
pupils  are  first  required  to  write  their  word,  then  spell 
orally  as  long  as  the  time  permits.  Nearly  all  the  schools 
at  present  are  doing  good  work.  Examinations  have  been 
conducted  by  the  teachers,  the  words  being  selected  by 
the  superintendent.  The  first  grammar  had  for  some 
time  been  without  any  regular  text-book,  and  their  spell- 
ing was  not  at  all  creditable.  Accordingly,  arrangements 
were  made  by  which  books  were  furnished  them,  and  I 
hope  they  are  satisfactory,  but  cannot  tell  until  they  have 
been  thoroughly  tested. 

The  only  sure  way  for  success  in  our  schools  is  to 
be  certain   that   our  teachers  are  versed  in  the  modern 
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branches ;  that  they  and  all  connected  with  the  schools 
are  workers  for  the  common  good  and  striving  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  I  do  not  desire  in  education  instruc- 
tion in  specious  novelties,  nor  the  flash  of  meaningless 
methods ;  I  do  not  wish  to  see  children  stranded  upon  the 
shoals  of  exaggeration  and  deceit,  but  guided  by  the 
sound  instruction  which  can  never  mislead,  the  results  of 
which  are  not  temporal,  but  lasting  in  their  benefits. 
True  teaching  should  train  thoroughly  the  eye  and  ear  to 
quick  perception,  and  the  powers  of  the  brain  to  quick 
conception  ;  should  train  the  hand  to  execute  the  ideas  of 
the  mind;  should  teach  the  events  of  to-day  as  well  as 
those  of  yesterday.  In  this  wa}',  and  in  this  way  only, 
can  education  receive  that  impetus  which  will  last  while 
our  stay  upon  earth  is  prolonged. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  most  heartily  thank  the  board, 
both  as  a  body  and  as  individuals,  for  their  kind  assistance 
in  all  matters,  both  public  and  private ;  also  the  teachers, 
for  their  important  information  and  their  attention  to 
work ;  and  not  least,  to  my  gentlemanly  predecessor,  for 
cheerful  answers  to  annnoying  questions. 

COIS^WAY.  — S.  G.  ISToRCROss. 

THE    SUPPLY    OF    SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

It  is  well  known  that,  situated  as  the  town  was  last 
year,  I  did  not  favor  the  measure  to  supply  school-books 
by  the  town.  Observation  and  experience  in  the  practical 
working  of  the  matter  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  the 
best  method  of  supplying  the  schools.  It  gives  greater 
efficiency  to  all  the  schools,  but  is  of  greatest  value  to 
those  in  remote  districts.  It  brings  about  perfect  uni- 
formity, and  places  a  book  in  the  hands  of  every  scholar 
just  suited  to  his  immediate  wants.  'No  doubt  the  town 
will  continue  so  good  a  work. 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL  LAW, 


which  takes  effect  on  the  second  day  of  March,  was 
designed  by  its  advocates  to  be  particularly  beneficial  to 
rural  towns  and  remote  and  scattered  districts.  Cities 
and  large  villages  usually  arrange  these  matters  to  advan- 
tage, and  their  public  schools  are  prosperous.  Rural 
districts  have  heen  losing  ground  comparatively. 

The  new  law  places  the  power  and  the  duty,  where  the 
real  responsibility  has  always  rested,  in  the  hands  of  the 
town.  If  it  is  for  the  public  good,  and  the  tax-payers 
can  afford  it,  the  town  can  build  a  schoolhouse  and  open 
a  school  in  every  man's  dooryard ;  or  it  may  limit  the 
number  of  schools  to  the  real  wants  of  the  town.  The 
power  as  well  as  the  responsibility  will  rest  with  the 
school  board  which  must  be  elected,  l^ow  the  schools 
of  the  town  can  be  put  on  the  best  possible  foundation, 
and,  so  far  as  natural  difiiculties  will  permit,  equal  op- 
portunities may  be  afforded  to  all  the  children  in  town. 
A  new  era  of  development  and  success  in  our  common 
school  system  is  now  to  be  inaugurated. 

Interest  in  schools  on  the  part  of  parents  and  all  friends 
of  education  is  to  be  commended.  Sometimes,  however, 
this  interest  takes  the  unfortunate  form  of  opposition  to 
certain  teachers  or  to  the  enforcement  of  proper  disci- 
pline in  school.  Nothing  can  be  more  destructive  to  the 
welfare  of  our  schools  than  such  an  interest.  Parents 
should  honor  the  teacher  and  defend  him  from  aspersion. 
When  the  very  unpleasant  duty  of  enforcing  discipline 
upon  disorderly  pupils  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  teacher,  he 
should  have  public  sympathy  and  support. 

One  teacher  appends  this  remark  to  his  school  report : 
"  In  this  school  exists  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  fostered 
by  influences  outside  and  wholly  beyond  my  reach,  which 
renders  the  teacher  powerless  to  enforce  proper  rules  for 
the  control  of  pupils,  and  is  subversive  of  discii^line  and 
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incompatible  with  a  healthy  moral  condition  in  the 
schools."  One  or  two  other  teachers  could  have  re- 
sponded to  this  sentiment.  Outside  influences  should  be 
favorable,  not  hostile,  to  a  "  healthy  moral  condition  "  in 
our  schools. 

Registers,  as  returned  by  many  of  the  teachers,  are 
very  incomplete  in  summing  up  the  work  done  in  the 
schools.  In  some  instances  it  is  impossible  to  find  mate- 
rials for  a  report  to  the  state. 

DEEEFIELD.  —  Wm.  L.  Whittier. 

READERS.  THE    NEW    LAW. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given  the  study  of  read- 
ing. By  our  own  experience  in  the  schoolroom  we 
realized  the  need  of  some  active  measures  to  create  an 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  decided  that  the  introduction 
of  some  text-book  containino-  new  and  interestine:  readinc- 
matter,  together  with  a  thorough  course  of  instruction, 
would  be  the  most  efficient  means.  After  carefully 
examining  the  works  of  several  authors  we  chose  Raub's 
Normal  Readers,  and  officially  introduced  them.  The 
results  have  far  surpassed  our  expectations.  We  have 
also  purchased  and  placed  in  each  school  a  set  of  the 
Complete  School  Charts,  as  directed  by  vote  of  the  town 
at  the  last  annual  meeting.  These  charts  contain  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  not  found  in  text-books, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher  supply  a  long-felt 
want.  We  think  the  advantages  shown  by  their  use  in 
most  cases,  fully  warrant  their  purchase. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  interest  shown  in  the  so-called 
new  school  law.  While  we  would  not  presume  to  inter- 
pret or  attempt  a  discussion  of  the  law,  we  would  call 
attention  to  a  few  facts  that  ought  to  have  an  influence  in 
its  application.  That  the  old  system  cannot  be  improved 
it  is  useless  to  assert.     We  live  in  a  progressive  age. 
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Changes  and  improvements  are  constantly  going  on  in 
everything  about  us,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
schools  should  be  an  exception.  The  section  of  the  law 
that  seems  to  attract  the  most  attention  is  that  which 
gives  to  the  board  of  education  the  power  to  determine 
the  number  and  location  of  the  schools.  Were  it  practi- 
cable to  reduce  the  schools  to  half  their  present  number 
we  would  gladly  see  it  done.  But  if  such  a  change  is 
contemplated,  we  must  remember  that  most  of  our 
schools  are  made  up  of  small  scholars,  many  of  whom 
would  be  deprived  of  their  school  privileges  for  several 
years,  if  they  were  obliged  to  attend  school  in  another 
district.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  present, 
as  in  the  past,  some  of  our  smallest  schools  have  been  our 
best  ones,  and  should  the  board  of  education  see  fit  to 
use  the  entire  appropriation  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
scholars  to  more  central  localities,  we  cannot  believe  that 
the  condition  of  these  schools,  in  most  cases,  would  be 
materially  improved.  While  we  cannot  think  that  a 
radical  change  would  be  for  the  public  good,  we  would 
recommend  that  our  school  property  be  allowed  to 
remain  where  it  is,  and  only  such  changes  be  made  from 
year  to  year  as  the  public  good  may  demand,  remember- 
ing that  under  whatever  conditions  we  labor  the  best 
results  cannot  be  attained  without  the  work  of  our  best 
teachers,  the  prompt  and  regular  attendance  of  pupils, 
and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  whole  community. 

DEERIJSra.  —  Alvin  Tubes. 

THE    TOWN    SYSTEM.  —  GOOD    ADVICE. 

I  think  a  change  should  be  made  in  some  of  the  text- 
books now  in  use.  My  idea  is,  that  the  arithmetic  used 
in  most  of  the  schools  partakes  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
a  puzzle.  A  great  many  of  the  examples  are  unpractical, 
and  can  be  more  appropriately  demonstrated  by  algebra 
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and  geometry.  What  a  pupil  needs  is  a  tlioroiigh  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  fundamental  principles,  especially  the  four 
first  rules;  also  fractions,  percentage,  interest,  and  all 
that  would  be  of  practical  use  in  every-day  life.  After 
understanding  this  part  thoroughly,  then  let  them  take 
the  remainder. 

There  is  to  be  a  very  material  change  in  the  school  sys- 
stem,  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
in  some  minds  in  relation  to  the  new  law%  I  will  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  vie^vs  in  relation  to  it :  There 
are  some  features  of  the  law  I  do  not  like  m^'self,  particu- 
larly the  second  section,  relating  to  the  transferring  of  the 
district  property  to  the  town. 

"We  all  know  that  in  the  past  every  new  departure 
from  the  old  has  met  with  the  most  bitter  and  determined 
opposition  from  those  who,  in  the  end,  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  change.  Let  us  lay  aside  all  preju- 
dice and  look  at  this  matter  fairly  in  the  light  of  reason. 
We  are  aware,  if  the  old  law  had  continued  much  longer, 
that  some  of  the  districts  would  either  have  to  con- 
struct new  schoolhouses  or  repair  the  old  ones,  which 
would  make  a  heavy  tax  on  the  districts,  or  annex  these 
districts  to  others,  which  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  do. 
Now,  through  the  operation  of  this  law,  the  districts  are 
abolished,  and  I  think  the  board  of  education  will  locate 
the  different  schools  so  that  all  scholars  will  derive  the 
benefit  of  an  equal  distribution  of  the  school  funds,  which 
under  the  old  huv  was  very  unequal  and  unjust.  We 
know  this  to  be  a  fact  from  our  own  personal  knowledge. 
It  may  be  that  some  few  wdll  have  to  travel  farther  than 
they  do  now,  but  the  law  provides  that  a  certain  sum  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  scholars  to  and 
from  school,  and  in  this  town  the  sum  required  for  that 
purpose  would  be  veiy  small. 

The  old  system  intrusts  the  management  of  our  schools 
to  two  classes  of  ofiicers.    Two  agencies  employed  to  per- 
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form  a  work  cannot  be  expected  to  perform  it  as  well  as 
it  would  be  if  intrusted,  with  all  the  responsibility  for  suc- 
cess or  failure,  to  one  board  of  officers,  invested  with  and 
using  all  the  powers  pertaining  to  both.  The  offices  of 
prudential  and  superintending  school  committee,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  separate,  are  united,  whereby 
the  entire  care  of  our  schools,  including  the  selection  and 
examination  of  teachers,  will  be  given  to  one  board  of 
officers,  who  will  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  the  different  schools,  and  a  teacher  can  be  se- 
lected from  those  who  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion for  the  school  to  which  they  are  best  adapted ;  conse- 
quently, we  shall  have  a  better  class  of  teachers,  and  have 
schools  where  the  higher  branches  can  be  taught.  We 
should  all  be  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  our  schools, 
for  knowledge  promotes  the  best  interests  and  well-being 
of  society,  prevents  crime  and  pauperism,  and  schools  can 
be  more  cheaply  maintained  than  jails  and  almshouses. 

DOVER.  —  Thos.  B.  Ga-rIjAi^d,  Chairman  School  Committee. 

SALARIES. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  former  reports  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  city  no  increase  in  pay  is  made  to  the  teacher 
of  established  reputation  and  successful  work  over  one 
just  entering  the  lists,  and  whose  capacity  for  teaching  is 
simply  on  trial.  iSTo  especial  inducement  in  salary  is  held 
out  to  professional  or  trained  teachers  over  the  youthful, 
inexperienced  graduate  of  one  of  our  schools.  Surely 
this  principle  of  compensation  does  not  prevail  in  any 
other  line  of  business.  It  is  quite  at  variance  with  that 
law  which  prevails  so  largely  in  active  life,  and  which  is 
embodied  in  the  familiar  words,  "  Get  the  best."  It  is  in 
fact  inconsistent  with  the  divine  maxim,  that  "the  labor- 
er is  worthy  of  his  hire." 
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Upon  one  other  point  the  committee  desires  to  make  its 
record,  and  that  point  is,  the  injustice  done  to  the  teacher 
and  the  injury  to  our  schools  in  paying  our  primary 
school  teachers  less  than  we  do  those  of  the  grammar 
schools.  Surely  if  any  require  to  exercise  much  long  suf- 
fering and  patience,  to  be  ingenious  in  inventing  ways  to 
interest  as  well  as  to  instruct,  to  be  able  to  preserve  order 
without  harshness,  and  to  rule  with  justice  tempered  with 
mercy,  to  be  especially  patient  and  faithful  in  giving  the 
right  direction  to  very  young  minds  and  hearts,  and  to  be 
governed  by  that  charity  which  never  faileth,  it  is  the 
teacher  of  one  of  our  primary  schools. 

From  the  most  reliable  reports  we  have  upon  school 
attendance  it  appears  that  more  than  one  half  of  all  the 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  are  attend- 
ing to  studies  which  properly  belong  to  the  primary 
grades,  and  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  these  pursue  their 
studies  to  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  course.  This 
may  be  said  to  be  mainly  true  of  ]^ew  Hampshire,  and  it 
shows  conclusively  the  necessity  of  making  the  primary 
grades  as  thorough  and  practical  as  possible,  and  the  ab- 
solute demand  for  teachers  thoroughly  qualified  for  their 
work.  Your  committee  is  unable  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
this  distinction  in  pay  which  now  prevails,  and  it  believes, 
for  the  sake  of  the  schools  and  as  an  act  of  clear  justice, 
primary  teachers  should  receive  the  same  pay  as  grammar 
school  teachers. 

To  make  the  pay  of  primary  teachers  equal  to  that  of 
the  grammar  schools  would  require  an  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation of  about  $900  a  year. 

FREE    TEXT-BOOKS. 

This  committee  wishes  to  call  once  more  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  especially  of  the  city  councils,  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  of  free  text-books,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  to  recede  from  the  positions  taken 
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in  the  very  able  report  made  in  May,  1884,  npon  this  sub- 
ject. On  the  contrary,  the  committee  feel  that  the  posi- 
tions taken  in  that  report  are  strengthened  by  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  movement  wherever  it  has  been 
made.  The  effect  of  free  text-books,  so  far  as  tried,  has 
been  to  increase  the  attendance  at  schools,  to  relieve  des- 
titute parents  of  what  is  frequently  a  heavy  burden  to 
them  at  the  expense  of  a  small  property  tax,  to  put  all 
necessary  books  and  school  supplies  into  the  hands  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  to  each 
scholar  to  less  than  one  third  of  what  it  now  is.  The 
committee  earnestly  recommends  this  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  city  councils  in  making  the  appropria- 
tions for  1886,  believing  that  nothing  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  success  of  our  schools  will  come  before  them 
than  this  question.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
after  a  most  thorough  investigation,  and  acting  upon  the 
experience  of  sixteen  cities  and  towns  which  had  already 
adopted  the  plan,  passed  an  act  to  provide  for  free  text- 
books and  school  supplies.  In  doing  this  the  leading  ar- 
gument and  thought  were  'there,  as  we  hope  it  may  be 
here,  that  free  text-books  make  free  education. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  would  not  do  right  to  close 
the  report  without  expressing  its  entire  confidence  in  the 
present  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  Channing  Folsom, 
as  faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  schools,  or  to  assist 
the  teachers,  and  anxious  at  all  times  to  carry  out  any 
suggestions  which  may  be  made  by  the  committee. 

DUBLIN.— Henry  C.  Piper. 

QUALIFICATIONS    OF    TEACHERS. 

Our  experience  in  the  examination  of  teachers  and  in- 
spection of  schools,  commencing  in  1847  and  with  slight 
intervals  continuing  to  the  present  time,  has  led  us  to 
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believe  that  within  the  last  generation  there  has  been  a 
definite  and  important  change  in  the  opinions  of  many 
educators  as  to  what  constitutes  the  essential  literary  qual- 
ifications of  a  common  school  teacher.  To  us  this  change 
has  the  appearance  of  a  departure  from  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  the  direction  of  the  accomplishments,  so  called. 
For  example,  it  is  quite  common  to  meet  teachers  and 
advanced  pupils  in  our  schools  who  are  unable  to  give  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  English  alphabet,  to  classify  them 
as  vowels  and  consonants,  and  much  less  to  vocally  illus- 
trate the  elementary  sounds  they  represent  when  standing 
alone  or  in  combination.  If  we  are  correctly  informed,  a 
certain  prominent  institution  in  our  state,  specially  de- 
signed to  qualify  teachers,  "  does  very  little  about  elemen- 
tary sounds  nowadays."  Again,  teachers  often  become 
hopelessly  swamped  in  Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic,  and 
an  intelligent  parsing  of  difficult  composition,  like  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton,  has  come  to  be  an  exceptional  literary 
performance ;  and  yet  these  persons  have  usually  at  least 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  algebra,  zoology,  and  other  so 
termed  higher  branches.  At  present  there  are  not  so 
many  dictionaries  in  the  whole  town  as  there  formerly 
might  be  found  in  one  district. 

If  these  facts  are  worthy  of  consideration,  would  it  not 
be  wise  for  us  to  recognize  our  position  and  the  direction 
of  the  educational  drift,  and  again  apply  those  forces 
which  will  bend  us  in  the  way  of  a  higher  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  these  respects  ?  We  suggest  that  a,  b  and  x, 
y  are  of  more  importance  in  their  relation  to  language 
than  to  algebra  or  other  studies,  and  that  the  attainments 
of  teachers  are  more  correctly  estimated  by  their  width 
than  their  length. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  change  when  it  promises  pro- 
gress in  the  right  direction.  We  heartily  indorse  the 
study  of  English  literature,  which  in  our  schools  has 
mostly  taken  the  place  of  Latin  so  popular  fifteen  or  more 
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years  ago,  called  the  "  Latin  craze."  But  the  practical 
ahandonment  of  the  spelling-book  we  regard  as  a  change 
in  the  wrong  direction  and  to  he  deprecated.  We  mean 
the  spelling-book  of  which  the  Korth  American  is  a  fair 
type,  comprising  in  its  various  parts  the  very  foundation 
and  essential  elements  of  the  superstructure  of  the  English 
language.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  so  much  as  dawned 
upon  the  minds  of  many  educators  that  this  text-book  is 
for  any  possible  purpose  than  to  teach  children  to  prop- 
erly place  the  letters  together  that  constitute  a  word,  not 
even  dividing  the  words  into  sylables ;  so  the  learner  in 
his  first  effort  is  very  likely  to  pronounce  the  word  some- 
times, so-met-i-mes. 

Very  naturally  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  committees 
approbate  teachers  of  unsatisfactory  qualifications  ?  The 
reply  is,  that  there  is  a  partial  supply  having  requisite 
qualifications,  and,  further  than  this,  if  we  would  have 
teachers  "  we  must  take  such  as  there  be." 

We  admit  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  doing  some 
things,  but  we  can  never,  with  impunity,  dispense  with 
thorough  knowledge,  energy,  and  efficient  method  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  and  right  down  hard  study  and  per- 
severing thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

DUEHAM.  —  A.  DeMeritt,   S.   H.   Burnham,  F.    S. 

Smith. 

valuable   suggestions. 

The  board  was  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
town  after  a  vote  had  been  passed  to  abolish  the  district 
system  and  adopt  the  town  system  of  schools,  and  they  at 
once  began  to  look  over  the  field  of  work,  to  see  what 
would  be  required  of  them  as  members  of  a  school  board, 
and  how  they  could  best  carry  out  the  law  which  gave 
them  almost  absolute  control  of  the  schools. 

The  work  was  new,  and  a  great  many  questions  were 
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constantly  being  asked  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  in 
certain  cases.  Answers  to  these  questions  were  often  un- 
satistactory  to  those  who  asked  them,  because  the  board 
had  not  considered  the  case  presented ;  and  oftentimes 
Avhen  the  questions  were  asked,  what  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  be  expedient  proved  on  careful  consideration 
to  be  inexpedient.  These  questions  served  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  board  many  things  that  might  otherwise 
have  gone  unnoticed ;  and  every  subject  that  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  board  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  has  always  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  idea  that  the  public  school  is  for  all,  that 
every  scholar  has  a  just  and  equal  right  to  enjoy  all  its 
privileges  and  benefits,  and  that  the  money  should  be  ex- 
pended for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

One  of  the  first  things  accomplished  by  the  board  was 
to  throw  out  all  books  from  the  school  which  were  not 
lawfully  there,  and  have  all  the  scholars  in  town  use  the 
same  kind  of  text-books.  We  found  in  one  school  nearly 
as  many  kinds  of  arithmetics  and  geographies  as  there 
were  scholars  who  were  to  study  these  branches.  In  this 
respect  the  schools  have  been  managed  better  than  ever 
before.  The  next  step  was  to  see  that  all  the  scholars 
were  properly  supplied  with  writing-books  promptly  at 
the  commencement  of  the  term.  Just  here  let  us  say  one 
word  to  the  parents  and  guardians  :  See  to  it  yourselves 
before  the  commencement  of  the  term,  that  your  scholars 
have  proper  text-books  when  they  go  to  school  on  the 
first  day  of  the  term.  Do  not  let  them  wait  and  use  up 
several  days'  time  of  a  teacher  that  you  pay,  doing  noth- 
ing, because  you  have  not  provided  text-books,  which 
should  include  writing-books. 

We  issued  a  circular  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  stating  what  text-books  were  to  be  used,  and  asking 
parents  to  conform  to  certain  rules  which  we  thought 
would  raise  the  dignity  of  the  schools.     One  of  these  was 
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to  ask  parents  to  send  written  excuses  to  teachers  when 
scholars  were  absent  or  tardy.  Some  parents,  whom  we 
have  every  reason  to  know  have  the  interests  of  the  school 
at  heart,  would  not  do  this,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
it  fell  into  disuse,  and  teachers  had  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  scholars  were  playing  truant  or  whether  they 
were  detained  at  home  for  a  good  and  sufficient  reason. 
In  the  school  at  Durham  Point,  where  there  is  material 
for  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  of  country  schools,  this 
was  particularly  noticeable,  and  the  number  of  tardy 
marks  on  the  register  of  this  school  is  a  standing  disgrace 
to  both  parents  and  scholars.  However  good  a  teacher 
might  be  employed  here,  his  work  would  be  materially 
interfered  with  by  this  lack  of  punctuality. 

The  schools  have  been  so  arranged  that  scholars  could 
attend  another  school  when  no  school  was  held  in  their 
neighborhood,  so  that  all  of  our  scholars  have  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  school  three  terms,  or  twenty-eight 
weeks  during  the  year. 

We  have  sought  to  classify  the  scholars  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  hope  to  do  so  still  more  another  year,  as  we 
have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  scholars,  and 
know  how  they  are  classed  now  and  what  they  have  ac- 
complished during  the  year  just  passed.  The  classifica- 
tion of  a  school,  so  far  as  is  possible,  is  necessary,  as  one 
will  see  if  he  will  only  give  the  matter  a  moment's 
thought.  Take  a  school  of  thirty  scholars ;  they  have  a 
day  of  six  hours,  or  360  minutes  in  which  to  do  their  work. 
Forty  minutes  of  this  time  must  be  used  for  recess,  ten 
minutes  for  devotional  exercises,  and  ten  minutes  more 
for  forenoon  and  afternoon  roll-call,  which  will  leave  300 
minutes  of  working  time  for  the  teacher,  or  ten  minutes 
to  each  scholar.  Now  consider  that  all  must  write,  all 
must  read,  all  must  have  a  general  exercise,  and  all  must 
spell.  Each  scholar  ought  to  write  ten  minutes,  to  read 
five  minutes,  to  spend  ten  minutes  in  general  exercise 
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work,  and  spell  two  miiuites,  and  then  yon  liave  nsed  230 
minntes  of  the  school  time  of  the  day.  Yon  have  seventy 
minntes  left  to  do  problems  for  scholars  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  book-keeping,  and  possibly  geometry ;  to  hear 
lessons  in  all  these  studies ;  also  to  hear  classes  in  gram- 
mar, generally  three;  classes  in  geography,  generally 
four ;  classes  in  history,  always  two ;  a  class  in  hygiene, 
which  the  law  requires,  and  probably  several  other  classes 
in  different  studies.  We  must  add  to  this  the  analysis  and 
the  answering  of  questions  (where  the  scholars  have  been 
taught  to  ask  questions,  and  are  good  at  it,  as  in  some 
schools  in  our  town).  A  member  of  your  board  noticed, 
when  visiting  one  of  these  schools,  a  school  of  thirty 
scholars,  twenty  little  hands  up  at  one  time,  and  twenty 
little  tongues  ready  to  say,  "  May  I  go  out? "  "  May  I  go 
out  after  he  conies  in  ?  "  "  May  I  speak  ?  "  "  May  I  get  a 
drink  of  water  ?  "  "  May  I  borrow  a  slate  ?  "  "  May  I  bor- 
row a  slate-pencil  ?  "  "  May  I  write  on  the  blackboard?'^ 
"  May  I  sit  out  of  the  sun  ?  "  etc.,  etc.  This  will  use  up 
the  remaining  time  pretty  effectually.  0  parents !  con- 
demn not  the  teacher  who  does  not  hear  the  little  ones 
read  their  ABC  lessons  four  times  a  day,  or  who  will 
take  time  outside  of  the  school  to  write  out  problems  in 
arithmetic  so  that  he  can  explain  them  in  school  by  using 
less  time.  Make  the  scholars  go  to  school  promptly  and 
in  season,  and  if  you  can  manage  to  help  them  outside  of 
school  you  are  doing  them  more  good  than  you  think; 
and  when  you  have  spent  thirty  minutes  in  trj'ing  to  teach 
a  child  some  simple  principle,  consider  that  you  have 
spent  three  times  as  much  time  as  the  law  allows  the 
teacher  to  spend  on  him  in  a  day,  and  your  sympathy  will 
be  with  the  school. 
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ENFIELD.  —  George  F,  Pettexgill. 

VALUABLE    SUGGESTIONS. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  teachers  will  reach  the 
same  standard  of  excellence,  many  of  whom  are  inex- 
perienced, and  all  controlled  by  habits  formed  under  a 
variety  of  diiFerent  influences.  It  is  obviously  unreason- 
able to  expect  one  school  to  make  the  same  progress,  in 
all  cases,  as  another  more  favorably  situated.  No  school 
ever  yet  made  intellectual  progress  without  intellectual 
labor ;  and  that  teacher  or  that  scholar  who  expects  to 
obtain  intellectual  eminence  must  reach  it  by  the  labor  of 
the  brain.  A  new  arrangement  of  school  matters  is  soon 
to  take  the  place  of  the  one  iiow  in  use.  Many  who  do 
not  fully  believe  in  the  present  system  doubt  the  utility 
of  the  "  town  system."  We  are  to  test  its  practicability 
before  we  can  judge  correctly  of  it.  It  seems  the 
author's  intention  was  to  giv^e  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  amount  of  schooling  to  every  scholar,  and  thus 
secure  to  us  better  qualifications  and  greater  permanence 
of  teachers.  If  it  shall  accomplish  this  design,  it  ought 
to  meet  the  sanction  of  the  people.  I  do  not  believe  a 
single  individual  will  suffer  from  this  law;  if  changes 
are  necessary,  they  will,  I  presume,  be  made ;  but  if  the 
board  of  education  think  more  can  be  accomplished 
as  the  districts  now  are,  they  will  probably  remain 
unchanged. 

In  some  of  our  schools  I  found  the  teacher  asking  too 
many  leading  questions,  supplying  all  the  ellipses  made 
by  his  pupils  during  recitation.  I  would  suggest  the 
importance  of  having  lessons  recited  by  pupils,  and  not  by 
teachers,  Never  do  for  a  pupil  what  he  is  capable  of 
doing  for  himself.  Much  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the 
teachers'  authority  in  the  schoolroom  and  their  general 
supervision  of  pupils.     I  shall  not  attempt  to  interpret 
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the  law,  but  simply  ofter  a  few  suggestions.  I  do  not 
believe  corporal  punishment  can  be  entirely  dispensed 
with,  without  detriment  to  the  order  and  discipline  of 
schools ;  but  it  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  to 
remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  necessity  for  it.  Ko  effort 
should  be  spared  to  lead  the  pupils  to  govern  themselves. 
The  teacher  must  have  the  ability  to  inspire  his  or  her 
pupils  with  a  love  of  virtue,  and  his  or  her  own  life  must 
be  a  model  worthy  of  their  imitation.  The  teacher 
should  labor  to  secure  the  confidence  and  kind  regard  of 
his  pupils,  and  to  satisfy  them  that  all  his  require- 
ments are  dictated  by  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to 
advance  their  best  interests.  The  authority  of  the  teacher 
in  school  must  be  complete  and  unquestioned.  But  the 
teacher  should  never  forget  that  love  of  freedom,  love  of 
independence,  love  of  power,  are  all  implanted  in  the 
natures  of  children  for  wise  and  important  ends,  and  no 
unskillful  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  lay  his  hands  ruth- 
lessly upon  them ;  but  when  the  pupil  will  not  acknowl- 
edge his  duty  to  submit  to  the  rightful  authority  of  the 
teacher,  when  the  will  of  the  pupil  gains  control  over  his 
reason  and  judgment,  then  the  teacher  must  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  his  wayward  will 
to  bow.  But  if  every  punishment  inflicted  by  the  teacher 
is  to  be  the  means  of  rendering  his  name  odious,  if  he  is 
not  to  be  sustained  by  the  sympathy  and  approval  of 
school  directors  and  parents,  the  right  arm  of  his 
authority  is  paralyzed.  This  very  lack  of  sustaining 
influence  will  be  the  means  of  increasing  greatly  the 
necessity  for  punishment,  which  might  be  avoided  if  the 
right  to  inflict  it  was  never  called  in  question.  Finally, 
if  parents  and  citizens  would  labor  as  hard  to  discover 
the  good  qualities  of  teachers  as  to  find  their  bad  ones, 
we  should  see  grander  results  in  our  schools. 
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EPPESTG.— L.  E.  Fogg. 

GOOD   ADVICE. 

Every  teacher's  desk  slioukl  be  furnished  with  text- 
books. Pupils  should  consult  the  dictionary  frequently, 
and  a  large  one  should  be  found  in  every  schoolroom. 
This  leads  me  to  say  that  there  is  a  lack  of  furnishings 
in  our  schools,  such  as  globes,  maps,  black-boards,  etc. 
Of  the  latter  there  are  too  few,  and  some  of  these  unfit 
for  use.  Every  teacher  knows  the  advantage  of  them. 
Our  best  teachers  use  the  most  chalk.  The  time  was 
when  the  board  was  seldom  used  except  in  the  study  of 
mathematics.  Then  one  small  one  answered  for  a  large 
school ;  not  so  now.  In  the  best  schools  the  board  is  in 
almost  constant  use.  A  restless  lad  of  eight  or  ten  years 
tires  of  his  books,  and  employs  the  time  in  diverting  the 
attention  of  other  boys  from  their  studies.  Four  idle 
boys  produce  considerable  disorder.  The  teacher  under- 
stands it  all,  and  calls  boy  number  one  to  the  board  and 
gives  him  a  copy.  What  follows  ?  Order  is  promptly 
and  easily  restored,  three  boys  have  perfect  lessons  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  imperfect,  and  another  im- 
proves his  penmanship.  In  the  primary  school  the  chil- 
dren were  much  at  the  blackboard,  and  their  improvement 
in  writing  was  wonderful.  This  school  is  by  far  too  large 
for  one  teacher.  Had  we  a  recitation-room,  an  assistant 
could  be  employed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
school  be  divided,  and  one  of  the  same  grade  be  opened 
at  the  lower  village.  We  trust  the  new  "  school  board  " 
will  act  wisely  in  this  matter. 

Considerable  anxiety  is  manifest  on  the  part  of  some 
in  regard  to  the  new  school  law,  —  the  "  town  system." 
Your  former  committees  have  called  attention  to  this 
system  and  discussed  it  somewhat  from  time  to  time  in 
their  reports,  and  urged  its  adoption.     Prominent  educa- 
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tors  in  our  own  and  other  states  indorse  it,  and  where  it 
has  been  tried,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. "We  believe  it  has  superior  advantages  over  the 
district  system.  Let  us  be  slow  to  condemn  it  till  it  has 
been  thoroughly  tested.  It  is  still  a  fact  that  the  largest 
success  of  the  teacher  depends  upon  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  parents.  An  occasional  visit  to  the  schoolroom 
proves  an  inspiration  to  the  child  and  gives  encourage- 
ment to  the  teacher. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  our  youth  leave 
school  so  early.  This  is  surely  an  evidence  of  an  undue 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  an  education.  Does  not  the 
greater  responsibility  rest  upon  the  parents  of  such  chil- 
dren ?  Daniel  Webster  said  :  "  If  we  work  upon  marble, 
it  will  perish ;  if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it ; 
if  we  rear  lofty  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust ;  but 
if  we  engrave  upon  the  tablets  of  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren the  principles  of  industry,  honesty,  and  virtue,  they 
will  live  and  brighten  to  all  eternity !  "  Surely  the 
education  of  the  young  is  a  great  and  noble  work.  Let 
each  endeavor  to  do  his  part  wisely  and  well. 

EXETER. — Hezekiah  Scammon,  John  D.  Lyman, 
Edavin  G.  Eastman. 

THE   NEW   law 

Abolishes  all  our  school  districts,  requires  the  legal  voters 
of  the  town,  including  men  and  women,  to  elect  a  board 
of  education,  consisting  of  three  persons,  which  shall  not 
only  have  all  the  power  over  the  schools  now  possessed 
by  the  school  committee  and  by  the  several  prudential 
committees,  but  also  the  powder  to  discontinue  schools  in 
any  of  the  old  district  schoolhouses,  and  to  establish 
schools  in  other  places.  This  is  a  most  radical  change  in 
our  school  system,  and  should  be  most  carefully  consid- 
ered by  all  the  citizens. 
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THE    permanency    OF   TEACHERS 

in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  has  had  much  to  do 
with  their  success.  "We  think  both  philosophy  and 
experience  teach  that  teachers  ought  to  be  selected  with 
care  and  seldom  changed.  We  recall  no  instance  where 
any  school  was  long  successful  with  frequent  changes  of 
teachers. 

learn  in  school   what  will   be  useful. 

Scholars  cannot  be  too  careful  to  learn  well  the  first  or 
fundamental  principles  of  the  sciences  they  study.  For 
instance,  the  scholar  who  thoroughly  understands  addi- 
•  tion,  and  adds  and  subtracts  rapidly  and  accurately  and 
makes  every  figure  legible  and  in  its  proper  place,  has  a 
far  more  useful  knowledge  of  numbers  than  some  who 
have  blundered  through,  or  rather  over,  the  whole  of  a 
common  arithmetic.  Few  outside  of  stores  and  banks 
can  add  numbers  rapidly  and  accurately.  He  who  has 
learned  to  read,  whether  from  newspapers  or  books,  has 
the  art,  and  that  is  all  of  it,  except  as  the  valuable  in- 
struction and  good  language  in  his  reading  lessons  are 
useful.  He  who  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  correctly  is  a 
good  grammarian,  whatever  grammar  he  studied,  or  if 
he  studied  none.  We  have  seen  quite  good  grammarians 
who  never  studied  a  grammar,  and  poor  ones  who  had 
idled  away  their  time  over  several.  We  have  known 
teachers  to  have  hobbies,  yet  we  never  knew  one  guilty 
of  teaching  his  scholars  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  or  divide 
too  rapidly  and  accurately,  to  read  too  well,  to  think  and 
reason  too  correctly,  to  hate  lying  and  meanness  too  in- 
tensely, to  be  too  correct  in  habits,  noble  in  character,  or 
to  have  too  much  ability  in  handsomely,  legibly  and  cor- 
rectly expressing  their  thoughts  in  writing.  We  hope  to 
see  free-hand  drawing  taught,  and  think  the  primary 
school  is  the  place  to  commence  it.  This  early  training 
of  the  hand  is  useful  in  many  ways. 
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TEACHERS    AND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Generally,  we  think,  the  less  competent  the  teacher  the 
more  particular  he  is  about  what  text-books  he  uses,  and 
vice  versa.  Books  are  only  the  teacher's  convenient  aids. 
If  he  had  time,  could  he  do  better  with  his  scholars  than 
to  have  them  write  their  arithmetics  and  grammars  for 
themselves  as  he  leads  them,  by  just  the  proper  hints,  to 
discover  and  understand  the  principles  thereof?  A  noted 
and  successful  teacher  in  Strafford  county,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  carried  this  idea  very  far. 
Neither  he  nor  his  scholars  generally  had  any  arithmetics. 
But  the  "  ciphering "  books  made  by  his  scholars  con- 
tained the  rules  and  problems  with  their  solutions,  and 
were  wonderful  specimens  of  accuracy,  good  penmanship, 
neatness,  and  tasteful  ruling.  The  making  of  these 
required  the  great  essentials  of  study,  thought,  care,  taste, 
and  penmanship,  and  helped  to  fix  the  principles  in  their 
minds.  We  saw  one  who  had  been  a  scholar  of  his  beat; 
a  very  respectable  schoolmaster  in  solving  arithmetical 
problems,  although  the  master  used  books  and  he  nothing. 
The  true  teacher  is  never  swamped  by  his  books,  like 
Peter  by  the  waters  of  Galilee,  but  he  marches  through 
and  over  them  as  walked  the  Master  over  the  sea.  The 
true  teacher  is  the  scholar's  live  book. 

RESPECT    FOR    TEACHERS. 

An  old-time  master  is  said  to  have  made  the  king 
promise  that,  when  he  visited  his  school,  he  ( the  king ) 
should  act  as  though  the  master  was  his  superior.  Said 
he,  "  I  cannot  permit  my  scholars  to  think  that  any  man 
is  my  superior."  The  exhibition  of  real  or  assumed 
superiority  over  a  teacher  in  presence  of  his  scholars  has 
a  bad  eft'ect,  and  discouraging  words  before  them  are 
very  injurious.  The  visits  of  sympathetic  and  apprecia- 
tive persons  to  the  school  cheer  on  both  teachers  and 
students  to  nobler  achievements. 
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schoolrooms.  —  teaching  from  nature.  —  health. 

Schoolrooms  should  be  neat  and  handsome,  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  books,  charts,  apparatus,  light,  and 
pure  air.  Flowers  and  works  of  art  are  nowhere  more 
important.  The  desk  of  a  child  may  be  a  little  museum 
of  flowers  and  plants,  of  stones,  insets,  etc.,  if  the  teacher 
is  apt  in  the  vastly  important  matter  of  teaching  children 
from  nature,  and  in  training  their  powers  of  observation. 
"  Studies,"  says  Bacon,  "teach  not  their  own  use;  that 
is  a  wisdom  without  them  and  above  them,  won  by  obser- 
vation." The  lichens  upon  and  the  stones  in  a  wall,  the 
great  variety  of  plants  by  the  river  and  roadsides,  the 
shops,  mills,  and  foundries,  the  earth  and  heavens,  are 
full  of  useful  lessons.  Teachers  should  be  very  careful 
of  the  health  of  their  children,  and  as  far  as  practical 
teach  them  its  laws  and  of  the  death  penalties  attached 
to  violation  of  natural  laws.  Nature's  calls  should  be  at 
once  attended  to,  and  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  keeping 
children  two  hours  without  a  recess. 

THE    TIME    WASTED 

by  incompetent  teachers  of  grammar,  and  by  thoughtless 
ones  in  compelling  children  to  learn  the  location  of  Squag- 
town  and  its  direction  from  Bungton,  and  in  having  them 
try  to  read  where  they  have  no  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing, has  been  immense,  and  we  hope  is  near  its  end. 

THE    EDUCATION    OF    THE    HEART 

should  never  be  neglected.     An  educated  brute  is  indeed 

"  A  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

He  is  indeed  to  be  pitied.  The  grammar  school  boys  in 
raising  funds  for  the  orphans,  and  they  and  those  of  the 
high  school  in  w^riting  essays  pleading  for  kindness  to 
animals,  lifted  themselves  into  sympathy  with  the  enno- 
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bling  moral  duties  of  life.  Such  acts  ennoble  the  boys. 
The  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  upon  the  children 
under  his  care  is  great,  —  of  vast  importance.  A  good 
teacher  teaches,  a  better  one  teaches  and  impresses,  and 
the  best  teaches,  impresses,  and  inspires. 

Talented  Christian  ladies  with  queenly  grace  and  a 
mother's  love  for  children,  and  educated  gentlemen  of 
large  abilities,  whose  manjier  would  honor  princes,  and 
whose  nobility  of  character  would  remind  one  of  Wash- 
ington, and  whose  aftection  for  students  is  like  a  father's 
for  his  family,  may  in  the  schoolroom  find  work  of  unsur- 
passed importance  in  inspiring  the  youth,  first,  with  an 
appreciation  of  and  a  desire  for,  and  then,  in  greatly 
aiding  them  to  acquire,  the  inestimable  acquisitions  of 
noble  character  and  sound  education. 

Robinson's  Seminary.  —  Geo.  N.  Cross, 
instruction  in  physics. 

Little  expenditure  has  been  made  for  apparatus  in 
the  physical  department,  although  many  useful  additions 
have  been  made  by  the  instructor  and  pupils ;  but  some 
change  has  been  made  in  the  methods  and  plans  of 
instruction..  Avery's  First  Principles  of  N^atural  Phi- 
losophy has  been  substituted  for  the  text-book  in  use  for 
several  years.  This  book  exactly  meets  the  needs  of  this 
department,  and  upon  use  proves  very  acceptable  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  method  of  class  demonstration 
merely,  in  which  the  pupils  do  no  more  than  witness  the 
experiments  from  their  seats,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  So 
poor  were  the  results,  though  instructing  an  unusually 
thoughtful  and  observant  class,  that  I  determined  to 
make  provision  for  individual  work.  An  amount  of 
apparatus  and  facilities  for  using  it,  which  are  ample  for 
class  demonstration,  prove  meager  for  individual  practice 
by  a  large  class.     But  small  tables  were  placed  in  the 
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physical  room,  and  the  class,  consisting  of  thirteen  young 
ladies,  have  made  the  best  use  of  the  apparatus  they  were 
able,  in  working  out  a  series  of  experiments  assigned  to 
them.  The  phenomena  occurring  in  each  experiment 
are  carefully  recorded  in  a  note-book  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  recitation  following,  the  notes  are  exam- 
ined, comparison  of  the  observations  of  different  pupils 
made,  and,  finally,  the  principles  governing  the  recorded 
phenomena  deduced,  and  in  turn  recorded  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  note-book.  By  these  means,  observation, 
inductive  and  deductive  insight  have  been  cultivated,  and 
some  original  thinking  attained.  The  class  and  teacher 
have  labored  under  great  disadvantage  in  pursuing  the 
work  under  such  limited  resources,  but  the  results  already 
attained  justify  the  adoption  of  the  plan  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  course  of  physics.  Manual  practice  and 
systematic  laboratory  w^ork  in  the  study  of  physics  are 
finding  an  important  place  in  advanced  school  systems. 
While  good  chemical  laboratories  have  for  some  years 
been  found  in  the  majority  of  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies, corresponding  facilities  for  physical  experimentation 
have  been  few,  and  the  encouragements  to  individual 
investigation  still  more  meager.  But  the  reports  of  state 
superintendents  of  instruction  in  our  ]^ew  England  states 
show  that  progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction.  I 
trust  that  in  the  near  future  our  seminary  will  possess  a 
physical  laboratory  comparable  in  every  respect  with  that 
in  the  department  of  chemistry. 

PRACTICAL     STUDIES. 

Any  course  of  instruction  or  any  study  which  tends  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  mental  powers,  increase  observation 
and  reflection,  or  make  more  keen  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  the  true,  and  the  good  in  life,  cannot  be  stigma- 
tized as  unpractical,  yet  the  term  practical,  as  at  present 
applied  to  teaching,  has  a  further  significance.     Results, 
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to  be  deemed  practical,  must  be  immediate  and  utilita- 
rian. This  idea  prevailing  everywhere  is  making  almost 
a  revolution  in  subjects  taught  and  methods  of  teaching. 
To  give  such  a  direction  to  the  course  of  study  in  the 
seminary  is  but  keeping  pace  with  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  times.  Mr.  Robinson  founded  the  school  that  it 
might  "  oiier  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  will  tend  to 
make  female  scholars  equal  to  all  the  actual  duties  of 
life."  The  present  curriculum  is  valuable  and  practical, 
and  goes  far  toward  the  attainment  of  the  ends  indicated. 
But  the  seminary  can,  without  in  the  least  impairing  or 
changing  its  present  course,  do  much  more  that  will  be 
immediately  serviceable  to  many  of  its  pupils.  It  offers 
a  good  course  in  elementary  chemistry  with  an  elective  of 
half  a  year's  study  of  qualitative  analysis.  To  this  it  is 
intended  to  add  a  three  months'  course  either  in  junior 
or  senior  year  in  domestic  chemistry,  the  most  practical  I 
can  devise,  and  that  should  be  supplemented  by  a  course 
of  lectures  and  applied  lessons  in  cooking  given  by  some 
eminent  teacher  of  the  art.  It  is  very  desirable  that  as 
soon  as  possible  instruction  in  sewing  be  introduced  in 
the  preparatory  grades,  and  art  needlework  added  to  our 
valuable  art  course.  The  classes  in  physics  acquire  a 
very  good  knowledge  of  known  principles  of  dynamical 
electricity  and  electrical  machines.  To  that  very  easily 
and  profitably  could  be  added  a  course  of  instruction  in 
telegraphy.  The  hand,  the  eye,  the  ear,  are  all  faithful 
allies  of  the  brain,  and  the  course  of  instruction  which 
ignores  these  efficient  helpers  is  itself  deficient. 

FRAISrCESTOWK  —  George  F.  Pettee. 

WOODBURY   FUND. 

The  sixty  dollars'  interest  accruing  from  the  Levi 
"Woodbury  fund  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  volumes  of  various  sizes,  adapted 
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to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  and  scattered  as  heretofore. 
Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  "  prize  system,"  it  must 
be  that  this  town  has  derived  much  profit  from  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  donor,  for  to  my  knowledge  upwards  of 
three  thousand  volumes  have  been  furnished  the  children 
of  Francestown  within  the  last  thirty-four  years. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  attendance  the  past  year  has  been  good,  some  four 
per  cent  better  than  last  year,  no  prevailing  epidemic  hav- 
ing visited  us  to  blacken  the  daily  attendance.  By  the 
registers  we  learn  that  scholars  have  been  more  punctual 
than  formerly,  the  tardy  marks  having  been  lessened 
some  seventy.  How  children  are  so  on  hand  at  school  is 
a  mystery  too  great  for  me  to  solve,  where  so  many  of 
those  who  send  them  are  seldom,  if  ever,  whether  in  their 
appointments,  attending  church,  or  anything  else,  "  on 
time."  We  do  not  expect  to  induce  the "  leopard  to 
change  his  spots,"  but  we  hope  the  rising  generation  will 
continue  in  well  doing  until  that  unmitigated  nuisance  of 
being  late  is  banished  from  our  town. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In  regard  to  methods  of  instruction,  they  were  gener- 
ally good,  but  would  admit  of  degrees  of  comparison. 
By  the  use  of  supplementary  reading,  a  new  interest  has 
been  awakened  and  more  progress  made  than  when  con- 
fined to  a  long-used  and  dry  text-book.  In  arithmetic  we 
have  tried  to  have  the  teaching  practical,  and  to  a  great 
extent  it  has  been  so;  but  some,  being  afraid  of  getting 
into  deep  water,  do  stick  to  their  text-books.  Spelling  has 
been  well  taught,  both  written  and  oral,  and  many  can  do 
themselves  much  credit  by  correct  spelling.  ]^ow,  while 
we  admire  a  teacher  who  understands  her  book  to  the  let- 
ter, and  the  scholar  who  answers  book  questions  correctly, 
we  would  not  deem  a  teacher  of  the  right  stamp  who  fol- 
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lows  her  book  to  the  letter  without  deviation,  or  has  a 
scholar  who  knows  his  book  only  ;  but  what  we  like  is  a 
teacher  who  can  bid  adieu  to  her  book  at  recitation,  pre- 
pare and  hurl  at  her  pupils  questions  that  are  practical  in 
everj-day  life.  We  want  scholars  who  not  only  under- 
stand how  to  repeat  rules  and  do  examples  in  the  text- 
book, but  scholars  who  know  how  to  apply  rules  and  per- 
form examples  not  found  inside  the  covers  of  any  author. 

ORDER. 

Among  the  many  ingredients  compounded  to  make  a 
school  a  perfect  success,  none  is  more  essential  than  order. 
Schools  invariably,  where  order  is  secured  in  the  right 
way,  are  successful.  "Where  order  is  wanting,  respect, 
interest  in  studies,  and  improvement  are  always  at  a  dis- 
count. Order  established  by  a  mutual  understanding 
between  teacher  and  scholars  produces  better  results  than 
that  obtained  by  physical  force ;  and  not  alone  in  the 
schoolroom  should  order  be  observed,  but  also  about 
the  schoolyard  and  on  the  homeward  way.  Yes,  order 
coupled  with  politeness  will  help  to  establish  a  reputation 
lasting  as  life.  Politeness  and  kind  words  cost  nothing 
and  are  worth  everything.  We  fear  that  the  strict  disci- 
pline which  pervaded  the  schoolroom  of  the  old-time 
schoolmaster  has  become  obsolete,  and  a  too  lax  state  of 
government  substituted ;  that  the  doffing  of  the  caps  is 
not  a  thing  of  to-day. 

At  this  late  hour,  when  the  old  district  law  is  just 
breathing  its  last,  it  would  seem  useless  to  comment  upon 
the  duties  of  the  prudential  committee,  as  we  trust  the 
new  board  of  education  will  prove  themselves  equal  to  the 
task;  but  after  an  experience  of  fifteen  years  as  superin- 
tending school  committee,  in  watching  the  workings  of 
our  schools,  the  school  officers,  teachers,  and  scholars,  we 
have  been  both  amused  and  provoked  at  the  maneuver- 
ing of  prudential  committees,  their  varied  views,  ideas, 
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and  aims  in  selecting  and  hiring  teachers.  One  who  him- 
self may  possess  some  book  knowledge  seeks  a  noted 
scholar,  a  real  bookworm,  thinking  her  highly  qualified, 
but  finds  that  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  are  the  biggest 
fools.  Another,  who  is  made  of  dollars  and  cents,  with  a 
view  to  economy  hires  a  cheap  teacher,  only  to  find  that 
a  cheap  article  is  generally  pretty  dear.  Another,  with 
sanctimonious  mien,  asserts  himself  in  favor  of  character 
and  hires  accordingly.  Very  well,  but  one  possessing  the 
character  of  a  saint,  unless  having  the  essential  qualities, 
is  no  teacher.  The  chief  qualifications  sought  by  other 
committees  are  varied,  viz.,  muscular  power,  love  for 
children,  need  of  money,  living  in  the  district,  relationship, 
convenience  of  boarding,  etc.,  the  true  fitness  never  being 
dreamed  of.  Now  the  teacher  whom  we  should  seek  is 
an  article  rare,  which  should  be  the  summing  up  of  all  the 
graces  :  good  character,  good  health,  good  education,  apt 
at  imparting  instruction,  of  sound  judgment,  possessing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  not  above  being  a 
servant,  nor  below  being  a  master.  When  all  selfish 
motives  are  laid  aside,  and  the  real  value  of  a  good  teacher 
appreciated  and  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  poor  one 
understood,  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  our  common 
schools  wdll  have  begun. 

That  the  town  may  make  adequate  appropriations  that 
teachers  may  be  employed  who  honor  their  calling,  that 
children  may  appreciate  the  advantages  derived  from  a 
good,  thorough  discipline  in  our  schools,  and  that  all  may 
combine  their  eftbrts  to  advance  the  cause  of  education 
and  promote  good  citizenship,  is  the  desire  of  your 
committee. 
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GILSUM.  —  George  C.  Hubbard. 

PROFESSIONAL      TRAINING. PRACTICAL      WORK.  —  READING. 

I  think  it  a  great  mistake  that  more  of  our  teachers  do 
not  attend  normal  or  training  schools.  Teaching  the 
young  is  one  of  the  most  important  professions,  for  a  pro- 
fession it  is  or  ought  to  he,  and  no  training  should  be 
neglected  which  will  better  fit  a  teacher,  not  only  in  the 
science  but  the  art  of  teaching;  in  the  latter  more  fail  than 
in  the  former.  Teachers  who  thoroughly  fit  themselves 
for  their  work  should  be  paid  accordingly :  this  would 
encourage  thorough  preparation. 

I  believe  our  schools  the  past  year  have  been  above  the 
average.  More  care  has  been  taken  to  have  the  teaching 
practical,  that  is,  such  as  will  enable  the  pupils  to  use  in 
the  business  of  life  the  knowledge  they  may  acquire  in 
the  schooh'oom.  It  is  not  the  possession  of  an  education 
that  counts  in  our  lives,  but  its  use.  Principles  are  of  more 
importance  than  rules  ;  if  a  pupil  can  give  a  good  reason 
for  what  he  does,  I  would  not  ask  for  a  rule ;  working  by- 
rule  he  ceases  to  think.  My  observation  leads  me  to 
believe  that  there  is  less  rudeness  of  speech  and  manners 
in  our  schools  than  formerly,  that  the  pupils  are  more 
polite  and  pleasant  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
and  that  there  is  more  care  of  school  buildings  and  books. 
These  are  pointers,  and  they  should  point  in  the  right 
direction.  The  branch  which  is  too  generally  neglected 
is  reading.  I  believe  our  schools  compare  favorably  with 
those  in  larger  towns  in  the  studies  pursued,  except  in 
reading.  Little  attention  is  given  to  this  lesson  by  some 
teachers,  except  to  see  that  the  words  are  correctly  i:)ro- 
nounced ;  but  if  progress  is  to  be  made,  it  is  just  as  ne- 
cessary that  labor,  zeal,  and  careful  training  be  given  to 
this  recitation  as  to  any  other.  An  occasional  change  of 
text-books  tends  greatly  to  stimulate  the  pupil  in  this 
study. 
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GREEI>rVILLE. —George  F.  Munsey. 

TEACHERS. 

The  most  important  work  of  a  teacher  is  to  keep  good 
order.  When  a  parent  sends  a  child  to  school,  he  trans- 
fers for  a  few  hours,  to  the  teacher,  his  authorit3^  The 
first  work  of  a  child  as  he  enters  the  school  is  to  obey ; 
his  next  duty  is  to  try  to  learn  what  the  teacher  wishes  to 
teach  him. 

Good  teachers  always  find  enough  to  do  even  in  a 
small  school.  They  give  the  most  careful  attention  to  all 
the  exercises  of  their  pupils.  Lessons  must  be  thoroughly 
learned  and  accurately  recited.  Instead  of  reading  in  a 
hasty  and  monotonous  way,  the  scholars  are  made  to  read 
in  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  distinctly  enunciating  every 
syllable,  giving  right  inflections  and  correcting  every 
error. 

It  is  very  easy  to  find  fault  with  a  teacher  so  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  Many  parents 
are  not  aware  of  the  good  they  may  do  by  a  hearty  co- 
operation with  the  teacher.  With  the  aid  and  sympathy 
of  parents,  an  experienced,  well  qualified  teacher,  with 
love  for  the  work,  will  do  very  much  to  awaken  a  desire 
for  learning  in  those  called  poor  scholars,  and  often  fire 
their  souls  with  lofty  aspirations  for  mental  and  moral 
excellence.  Successful  teaching  is  hard  work;  it  requires 
tact,  earnestness,  and  wisdom,  patience  and  unceasing 
vigilance.  Those  who  have  the  care  and  training  of 
young  and  tender  minds  need  to  be  thoroughly  furnished 
for  the  responsible  and  arduous  work.  The  most  insig- 
nificant school  demands  well  qualified,  aifectionate,  wide- 
awake teachers.  To  awaken  in  the  minds  of  children  a 
true  love  for  study,  and  sustain  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  schoolroom,  to  draw  them  sweetly  into  the  path  of 
loveliness  and  truth,  to  lead  them  gently  up  the  rugged 
hill  of  knowledge  and  check  any  evil  propensity,  requires 
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"what  is  commonly  called  gumption,  or  a  large  share  of 
good  sense,  and  a  heart  imbued  with  celestial  love,  un- 
ceasing zeal  with  self-control,  and  constant  moral  courage 
with  every  active  effort. 

The  schoolroom  is  a  gloomy  prison  to  those  who  under- 
take the  task  without  love  for  teaching  or  children,  with- 
out a  high  estimate  of  the  real  value  and  glorious  destiny 
of  every  child. 

A  few  words  might  convey  the  history  of  our  schools 
the  past  year:  faithful  teachers,  diligent  scholars,  and  fair 
success. 

HAMPTOISr.  —  W.   T.    Merrill. 

HIGH    SCHOOL. EVENING    SCHOOL. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the  free 
public  high  school  will  soon  be  as  highly  prized  as  the 
elementary  schools.  Here  all  will  be  done  that  can  be 
done  to  push  as  far  and  high  as  possible  a  course  of  in- 
struction adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  citizens, 
and  render  it  an  instrument  of  the  highest  possible  good. 
The  standing  of  the  high  school  is  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  all  citizens.  Experience  has  proved  that  elemen- 
tary education  flourishes  most  where  the  provision  for 
higher  education  is  most  ample.  The  establishment  of 
this  school  has  had  a  favorable  influence  on  the  lower 
grades.  Something  higher  to  be  obtained  has  been  to 
the  pupils  a  great  incentive,  stimulating  in  them  a  healthy 
ambition  for  thoroughness  as  a  condition  for  admission 
and  promotion. 

The  school  has  been  as  well  organized  and  classifled  as 
circumstances  would  allow.  The  course  of  study  in  the 
main  has  been  found  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
school.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  the  school 
should  be  provided  with  philosophical  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus, which  is  almost  indispensable.     We  also  need 
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a  reference  library ;  it  is  hoped  that  means  may  be  found 
to  secure  books  and  that  the  Hst  may  be  yearly  increased. 
I  mention  such  points  as  are  suggested  by  a  study  of  the 
wants  of  the  school,  trusting  that  our  needs  will  be  duly 
considered.  The  exercises  of  several  of  the  examinations 
have  been  worthy  of  much  praise,  showing  that  the  best 
preparation  is  a  thorough  teaching  of  the  subjects  dur- 
ing the  entire  term,  on  which  the  examination  is  to  be 
based.  Increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  reading  and 
writing.  Great  pains  is  taken  by  the  teachers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  correction  of  usual  defects,  to  train  the  pupils 
in  a  natural  and  expressive  method  of  reading. 

Many  of  the  defects  in  our  schools  can  be  remedied  by 
an  increase  of  interest  in  our  educational  matters  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens.  If  parents  would  see  the  highest 
results  from  the  money  raised  for  school  purposes,  they 
should  interest  themselves  in  the  ways  and  means  used  to 
benefit  their  children,  and  heartily  co-operate  with  the 
teacher  in  the  efforts  made  for  their  improvement.  Much 
of  the  promptness  and  regularity  of  attendance,  as  well  as 
encouragement  in  well  doing,  depends  upon  them. 

I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  evening 
school,  at  the  close  of  the  next  autumn.  The  simplest 
function  of  the  evening  school  is  to  aflbrd  to  the  youth 
who  have  passed  beyond  the  school  age  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  in  reading,  penmanship,  and  arith- 
metic, and  a  means  of  mental  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Such  an  educational  improvement  as  this,  once 
introduced,  would  meet  an  immediate  and  pressing  want 
of  the  times,  and  would  be  highly  appreciated  by  the 
young,  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  during  the  day, 
and  who  desire  to  devote  their  evenings  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge. 
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HAMPSTE AD.  —  Albert  Watson. 

TEACHERS. —  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. — ROLL  OF  HONOR. — 
HIGH    SCHOOL. THE    TOWN    SYSTEM. 

We  deem  it  neither  wise  nor  kind  to  compare  one 
teacher  with  another,  or  to  set  up  one  at  the  expense  of 
others.  This  making  and  unmaking  of  teachers  is  no 
part  of  the  committee's  business ;  therefore  we  refrain 
from  making  any  comparisons,  and  simply  remark  that 
all  our  teachers  are  worthy  of  praise  in  that  they  entered 
upon  their  duties  with  a  hearty  good  will  and  gave  dili- 
gent attention  to  the  work  before  them.  With  such  a 
difference  in  temperament  and  methods  of  work  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  all  would  succeed  equally  well ;  but 
that  each  has  been  faithful  and  conscientious  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt.  We  have  noticed,  however,  that  those 
teachers  usually  succeed  best  who  have  considerable  snap 
and  energy,  combined  with  a  little  love  and  a  good  deal 
of  common  sense.  There  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  discipline  and  reasonable  progress  in  studies. 

The  amendment  to  the  law  relating  to  text-books  which 
provides  for  the  teaching  in  our  schools  of  "  physiology 
and  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alco- 
holic drinks  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system  "  was 
ignored  in  some  of  our  schools.  Your  committee  was 
surprised  and  pained  at  this  apparent  indifference,  and 
immediately  insisted  upon  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law,  with  beneficial  results.  If  this  law  is  properly 
observed,  it  will  surely  prove  a  great  blessing  to  our 
young  people,  in  that  it  will  forewarn  and  forearm  them 
against  the  terrible  curse  of  intemperance. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Writer's  Publishing  Company 
of  'New  York,  each  school  has  been  furnished  with  an 
engraving  of  the  famous  Bartholdi  statue  of  "  Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World."  If  these  pictures  were  framed 
and  hung  up  in  the  schoolrooms,  they  would  help  the 
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teachers  in  giving  an  occasional  object  lesson  to  the  older 
scholars  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  friendly- 
relations  existing  between. this  country  and  France. 

We  observe  the  usual  custom  in  regard  to  publishing 
the  roll  of  honor,  and  give  it  as  made  out  by  the  teachers. 
It  should  be  born  in  mind,  however,  that  it  does  not 
indicate  the  most  faithful  attendance.  It  simply  shows 
who  have  been  present  each  day  in  time  to  answer  to 
their  names,  but  does  not  indicate  how  many  of  them 
have  been  dismissed  immediately  after,  thereby  spend- 
ing less  time  in  school  than  others  whose  names  are  not 
published.  While  we  would  in  every  possible  way 
encourage  prompt  and  regular  attendance,  we  doubt  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  publishing  a  roll  of  honor  accord- 
ing to  the  present  plan. 

The  high  school  does  not  properly  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  superintending  school  committee,  as  it 
is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  But  as  your  com- 
mittee happens  to  be  a  member  of  that  board,  he  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  makes  a  brief  reference  to  the  school  for 
the  benefit  of  those  interested. 

In  the  judgment  of  your  committee  the  school  is  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  greatly  improved  in 
appearance  and  etficiency  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Bradley.  During  the  year  the  trustees  have  taken  great 
pains  to  revise  the  course  of  study,  and  finally  adopted 
the  following  as  being  in  their  judgment  the  most  prac- 
tical and  useful  for  a  school  like  ours  :  — 

COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

First   Year. 

First  Term  —  Algebra,  English  Grammar,  Physiology. 
Second  Term  —  Algebra,  Grammar  Analysis,  Physical 
Geography. 

Third  Term  —  Algebra,  Rhetoric,  Physical  Geography. 
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Second   Year. 

First  Term  —  Geometry,  Civil  Government,  IsTatural 
Philosophy. 

Second  Term — Geometry,  Outlines  of  History,  Natu- 
ral Philosophy. 

Third  Term — Book-keeping,*  Outlines  of  History, 
Composition. 

Third   Year. 

First  Term  —  Trigonometry  or  Arithmetic  reviewed, 
English  History,  Geology. 

Second  Term — Trigonometry  or  Algebra  reviewed, 
English  Literature,  Geolog3\ 

Third  term  —  Surveying  or  Geometry  reviewed,  Eng- 
lish Literature,  Astronomy. 

Reading  and  spelling  exercises  at  least  twice  a  week. 

The  first  two  years  shall  constitute  a  business  course, 
and  a  certificate  will  be  granted  to  any  pupil  desiring  to 
graduate  at  its  completion. 

To  those  completing  the  full  course  a  diploma  will  be 
granted. 

PREPARATORY    STUDIES. 

Before  entering  upon  the  above  course,  the  pupils  must 
be  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  geography,  history  of 
the  United  States,  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  and 
the  whole  of  Greenleaf 's  Common  School  Arithmetic  (or 
its  equivalent),  except  alligation,  progression,  annuities, 
and  permutations. 

The  above  preparatary  studies  may  be  taken  in  the 
school  by  the  pupils  who  are  not  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  regular  course.  All  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
school  must  have  a  good  moral  character  and  be  able  to 
pass  an  examination  in  the  rudiments  of  English  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  Greenleaf 's  Common  School  Arith- 

*  Single  Entry  only. 
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metic.  If  more  applicants  pass  the  examination  than 
there  are  vacant  seats,  the  trustees  will  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  those  who  pass  the  best  examination. 

Our  schools  hold  to-clay  as  clear  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  as  ever  before.  The  education  of  children  is 
still  of  paramount  importance,  and  always  will  be.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  best  plan  to  be 
pursued  for  the  thorough  and  general  culture  of  those 
connected  with  our  schools,  but  that  a  large  majority  of 
our  citizens  desire  anything  short  of  the  best  methods 
and  the  best  work,  it  is  not  our  province  to  question. 
"We  commend  to  the  friends  of  education  the  act  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  in  amendment  of 
chapter  eighty-six  of  the  General  Laws,  which  provides 
for  the  adoption  of  the  town  system  of  schools. 

There  are  strange  misapprehensions  and  misgivings  in 
regard  to  the  law,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  never  seen  it. 

The  time  has  gone  by  for  arguments  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  law :  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  proposed 
for  discussion,  but  a  matter  submitted  for  action.  The 
question  now  turns  upon  its  faithful  and  practical  appli- 
cation for  the  next  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we 
shall  all  be  better  able  to  judge  whether  it  is  a  wise  or 
unwise  law,  and  govern  ourselves  accordingly.  In  the 
mean  time  let  every  true-hearted,  law-abiding  citizen  see 
to  it  that  the  law  is  faithfully  enforced  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  justice  to  all  parties. 

HEBROK  — E.  K.  Follansbee. 

FAREAVELL     REMARKS. 

In  presenting  the  last  annual  school  report  under  the 
old  district  system,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  there  has 
been  an  unparalleled  interest  in  educational  affairs  during 
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the  past  year.  A  large  attendance  of  visitors  has  been 
reported  bv  teachers  in  several  districts ;  and  parents, 
citizens,  and  friends  of  education  have  attended  in  large 
numbers  nearl}^  all  the  examinations  of  the  year,  not  as 
curious  visitors,  but  interested  witnesses  of  scholastic 
efforts,  and  have  manifested  pardonable  pride  in  their 
schools,  and  their  congratulatory  remarks  have  had  a 
stimulating  effect'  upon  the  teachers  and  scholars.  A 
wholesome  home  influence,  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars,  and  a  disposition  to  excel  in  uninterrupted  at- 
tendance, are  essential  to  success  in  school  work.  Schol- 
arship and  deportment  have  placed  a  large  number  on  the 
roll  of  honor. 

Our  scholars  are  of  suitable  age  to  receive  instruction. 
This  they  should  have  that  they  may  lay  well  the  founda- 
tions of  an  educational  structure.  Do  not  crowd  their 
young  heads  too  fast,  but  stimulate  and  encourage  by 
judicious  home  influence,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  let  term 
time  be  the  children's.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the 
losses  of  a  few  daj's'  absence  can  easil}^  be  retrieved ;  it 
causes  a  break  that  requires  hard  study  to  mend.  Keep 
up  a  pleasant  relation  with  teacher  and  scholars  by  an 
occasional  visit  to  them  at  work.  This,  many  times,  will 
relieve  inveterate  cases  of  grumbling. 

In  closing,  I  will  say  the  position  you  have  assigned 
me  for  quite  a  term  of  years  has  been  to  me  a  pleasant 
one.  The  educational  means  have  been  too  meager  in 
our  schools.  This  I  regret,  but  hope  the  new  dispensation 
may  remedy  this  and  school  matters  in  every  direction. 

HEi^ISrnvEIt.  —  Col.  Leander   W.   Cogswell. 

THE    TOWN    system. 

The  past  year  closes  labor  in  our  schools  under  the  old 
law.  On  March  1,  1886,  the  new  school  law  went  into 
operation.     The  first  school  taught  in  Henniker  was  in 
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1767,  by  Mrs.  Josiali  Warde,  in  the  kitchen  of  her  house. 
The  first  money  raised  by  the  town  for  school  purposes 
was  at  the  annual  meeting  in  March,  1773,  and  the  first 
school  teacher  paid  by  this  money  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Arbuckle  Patterson,  wife  of  Alexander  Patterson,  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town.  For  the  first  eighteen 
years  after  the  incorporation  of  the  town  only  $230  was 
raised  by  the  town  for  schooling,  but  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  until  this  time  the  town 
has,  as  a  general  thing,  been  liberal  in  its  appropriations 
for  schools.  The  new  school  law  is  in  many  respects 
the  law  in  force  three  fourths  of  a  century  or  more  ago ; 
the  selectmen  then  engaged  the  teachers  and  had  the 
charge  of  the  schools.  In  1827,  the  selectmen  for  the 
first  time  appointed  a  superintending  school  committee. 
The  board  to  be  elected  under  the  new  law  are  to  perform 
all  the  duties  now  incumbent  upon  the  prudential  and 
supervising  committees  of  the  town  and  several  districts, 
and  in  addition  have  the  power  to  do  as  they  please  with 
the  schools,  —  close  up  schoolhouses  as  they  see  fit,  grade 
the  schools,  and  say  where  the  scholars  of  the  town  shall 
or  shall  not  attend  school.  A  faithful  and  impartial 
execution  of  the  law  can  only  make  it  of  any  benefit.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  then,  that  this  committee 
shall  consist  of  conservative  men  or  women,  —  for  women 
are  equally  eligible  with  men,  —  and  that  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  town  shall  be  carefully  guarded, 
and  no  rash  experimental  measures  be  adopted  and  put 
in  force.  It  is  for  the  people  of  the  town  to  say  what 
shall  be  done. 

HOLDERNESS.  —  C.  L.  True. 

HOMELY    truths. 

The  schools,  as  a  whole,  throughout  the  year  have  been 
successful.     Some  would   have  made  better  progress  it 
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the  parents  had  shown  more  interest  and  lent  a  helping 
hand  instead  of  speaking  in  disparagement  of  the  school. 
How  many  help  their  children  in  their  studies  at  home  ? 
We  often  hear  parents  say,  "  "We  try  to  have  our  children 
study  evenings,  but  they  will  not."  Parents,  if  your 
children  will  not  obey  you  at  home  in  this  respect,  what 
can  you  expect  the  teacher  to  do  !  If  you  hear  that  the 
school  is  not  what 'it  ought  to  be,  you  should  visit  it  often 
and  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter  before  starting  a 
rumor.  If  you  were  paying  a  man  for  taking  care  of 
your  dumb  beasts,  and  you  should  hear  that  he  was  not 
feeding  them  as  he  ought  to,  that  he  was  allowing  them 
to  hook  and  kick  each  other,  w^ould  you  sit  down  at 
home  or  at  a  neighbor's  and  find  fault,  and  wish  you  had 
a  man  who  tended  your  cattle,  or  would  you  go  to  the 
barn  and  see  for  yourself?  Would  you  not  go  often, 
whether  you  heard  any  report  or  not  ?  Which  are  of  the 
more  importance,  your  cattle  or  your  children  ?  Some 
say,  "  We  have  something  else  to  do,  and  can't  stop  to 
visit  schools."  If  that  be  true,  should  they  not  have 
something  else  to  talk  about,  something  that  they  have 
investigated  more  thoroughly  ? 

Teachers  are  human  beings  and  need  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  the  parents.  The  school  should  be  made  as 
pleasant  as  the  home.  It  is  too  often  made,  as  one  com- 
mittee has  expressed  it,  "  A  bone  of  contention  at  which 
the  whole  district  is  snapping."  Parents  who  visit  the 
schools  and  do  acts  of  kindness  to  encourage  the  teacher 
and  scholars  are  sowing  seeds  of  happiness  which  will 
grow  up  and  bind  parents  and  children  closer  together, 
and  make  life  worth  livina'. 
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HOOKSETT.— F.  D.  Randall,  m.  d. 

things  worth  remembering. 

The  education  of  the  chikh^en  is  something  in  which 
every  parent  and  citizen  should  be  interested.  Education 
is  as  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  mind  and  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation,  as  food  is  to  the  body.  How  essen- 
tial it  is,  then,  for  us  who  live  in  communities  where 
ignorance  is  so  prevalent,  to  make  a  great  effort  to  rem- 
edy so  great  an  evil.  It  is  true,  we  ought  to  be  proud  of 
the  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  these  United 
States  ;  but  there  still  exists  a  large  per  cent  of  our  popu- 
lation who  are  not  able  to  read  or  even  write  their  own 
name.  There  still  remains  that  great  question,  how  shall 
a  better  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  education  best  be 
secured  ?  Gradually,  with  the  determined  efforts  of  our 
vast  corps  of  teachers  and  the  co-operation  of  the  peo- 
ple, this  will  be  solved. 

In  reporting  upon  the  general  condition  of  schools  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  we  believe  w^e  can  truthfully  report  an 
average  amount  of  good  work  and  progress,  as  compared 
with  former  years,  in  most  of  the  districts.  What  we 
should  strive  to  accomplish  in  our  common  schools  is  a 
good,  practical  education,  one  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
young  men  and  women  when  they  arrive  at  that  age  when 
they  must  choose  the  occupation  necessary  to  their  suste- 
nance. Most  of  our  teachers  have  tried  to  do  this,  al- 
though we  find  in  some  of  the  schools  some  lack  of  a 
practical  knowledge,  especially  in  arithmetic.  The  pupils 
will  be  very  efficient  in  all  they  have  been  over  in  their 
book,  and  can  do  most  of  the  examples ;  but  if  you  give 
them  one  not  found  there,  they  are  sadly  deficient.  Some 
of  the  teachers  have  observed  the  deficiency  in  this  re- 
spect and  sought  to  remedy  it  by  practical  teaching,  and 
by    giving   their  scholars  examples  to    solve  illustrating 
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the  rules  in  the  text-book.  Teachers  should  lay  aside  the 
text-book  to  some  extent  and  spend  more  time  in  teach- 
ing and  less  in  recitations.  The  blackboard  is  a  good 
place  to  teach  grammar  and  arithmetic.  The  text-book 
is  a  good  thing  to  have,  but  the  ex}»lanation8  in  the  teach- 
er's own  language  are  better,  if  given  in  an  understanding 
way. 

There  is  a  lack  of  furniture  and  school  apparatus  in 
some  of  our  schools.  Every  school  should  have  maps,  a 
globe,  dictionary,  and  an  ample  supply  of  blackboard.  It 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  every  school  to  spend  a  few 
dollars  for  these  things  even  if  there  is  a  week  less  of 
schooling. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  it  does  not  require 
as  much  skill  and  experience  to  teach  small  scholars  as 
large  ones,  and  the  common  school  studies  as  the  higher 
branches.  True  it  does  not  require  as  much  book  learn- 
ing to  teach  spelling  as  algebra,  but  the  teachers  who 
have  a  large  number  of  small  children  under  their  care 
must  feel  deeply  the  responsibility  when  they  undertake 
to  guide  so  many  minds  in  the  right  path;  for  the  char- 
acter and  ability  of  the  man  depend  largely  on  the  kind 
of  instruction  received  in  his  youth.  The  success  of 
primary  schools  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  methods 
used  in  teaching  children  at  first.  Methods  most  effective 
in  awakening  interest  and  setting  minds  to  work  in  the 
right  way  will  do  much  to  form  habits  of  observation 
which  will  make  future  progress  more  rapid.  We  be- 
lieve the  new  school  law  in  some  respects  is  an  advance 
in  the  right  direction.  "We  believe  in  abolishing  the  dis- 
trict system  (which  does  not  mean  the  doing  away  of 
present  school  buildings  and  constructing  new  ones), 
and  the  formation  of  a  board  of  education  who  will 
have  the  entire  charge  of  the  schools.  In  regard  to  the 
uniting  of  districts  in  this  town  we  can  not  see  any 
advantage  to  be  obtained,  except  in  district  l^o.  7,  which 
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we  think  should  be  united  with  district  No.  6.  If  a 
union  of  any  of  the  districts  is  to  take  place,  we  think  it 
should  be  accomplished  gradually.  The  citizens  of  this 
town  are  all  familiar  with  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  school  in  one  district  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  rehearse  them.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  fulfillment, 
just  yet,  of  that  passage  in  the  Bible,  where  it  says,  "  And 
a  little  child  shall  lead  them ;  "  but  we  think  if  the  chil- 
dren in  district  No.  2  could  have  been  in  the  parents' 
shoes,  the  school  for  the  past  year  would  have  been  in  a 
better  condition.  The  new  school  law  is  a  good  thing  in 
districts  where  there  is  trouble.  Trusting  the  citizens  of 
this  town  will  use  their  best  judgment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  youth,  we  refrain  from  further  allusions  to  the  subject 
of  education. 

HUDSON,  — Kimball  Webster,  David  0.  Smith, 
Daniel  Gage. 

schoolhouse  hygiene. 

Our  best  houses,  with  possibly  one  exception,  have 
defects,  the  most  serious  of  which  are,  undoubtedly,  in 
ventilation  and  lighting,  the  former  impairing  the  health 
of  the  scholar,  and  the  latter  contributing  largely  to  a 
defective  eyesight  in  the  form  of  myopia,  or  nearsighted- 
ness. 

Authorities  agree  that  the  amount  of  fresh  air  required 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  a  schoolroom  at  a  healthful 
standard  should  not  be  less  than  1,800  to  2,500  cubic  feet 
per  hour  for  each  pupil.  Taking  the  lowest  estimate,  we 
find  in  a  schoolroom  with  a  cubic  capacity  of  2,042  feet, 
seating  twenty-four  pupils,  only  about  eighty-five  cubic 
feet  of  space  to  each  seat.  With  all  the  seats  occupied, 
it  follows  that  to  give  each  pupil  the  aforesaid  amount  of 
air  per  hour  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  entire 
atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom  at  least  every  three  min- 
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utes.  It  is  obvious  that  during  the  fall  and  winter  terms 
such  a  change  cannot  be  eitected  Avithout  some  well  work- 
ing method  of  ventilation.  With  no  means  except  the 
windows  and  doors,  which  in  cold  weather  must  be  kept 
closed,  the  best  possible  conditions  for  impairing  the 
health  of  teacher  and  pupils  are  secured ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  few  hours  they  are  imprisoned,  and  these  usually 
interrupted  by  a  short  recess,  the  results  would  be  suffi- 
ciently disastrous  to  arouse  the  righteous  indignation  of 
the  entire  public.  When  teacher  and  pupils  are  com- 
pelled to  breathe  an  atmosphere  polluted  by  the  poison- 
ous emanations  from  their  own  systems  for  four  or  five 
hours  each  day,  need  we  wonder  that  they  frequently 
break  down  in  health,  and  that  school  life  seems  detri- 
mental to  their  physical  well-being  ?  This,  fellow  citi- 
zens, is  no  fancy  picture,  but  a  solemn,  serious  question, 
which  no  parent  or  friend  of  humanity  can  reasonably 
ignore.  Shall  we  not  exhibit  our  good  sense  and  intelli- 
gence by  making  a  small  appropriation,  sufficient  to 
secure  an  improved  mode  of  ventilation  in  at  least  one 
house  the  present  year  as  an  experiment  ? 

TEACHERS. 

Whenever  the  education  of  the  masses  is  attempted, 
the  problem  chiefly  discussed  is  how  to  secure  competent 
teachers.  While  ever  recognizing  the  significance  of  the 
question,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  best  teacher  cannot 
overcome  the  effects  of  bad  air  in  the  schoolroom,  un- 
sightly premises,  or  obstinacy,  apathy,  and  selfishness  in 
the  communit}'.  Experience,  however,  indicates  that  all 
external  conditions  of  efficiency  are  more  easily  secured, 
when  once  their  nature  is  understood,  than  well  qualified 
teachers.  A  good  schoolhouse  costs  but  little  more  than 
a  poor  one ;  it  needs  only  that  the  distinction  be  per- 
ceived ;  but  it  does  seem  that  in  New  Hampshire  at  least, 
the  means  of  keeping  the  teaching  force  up  to  a  desirable 
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standard  either  falls  far  short  of  the  requirements,  or 
those  we  have  are  not  properly  utilized. 

We  trust  that  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  "  town 
system "  will  soon  enable  us  to  see  our  own  sons  and 
daughters  suitably  prepared  to  meet  all  our  wants.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  secure 
the  services  of  experienced,  well  trained  teachers,  such 
as  we  would  in  all  respects  desire,  for  there  is  no  surplus. 
Cities  and  the  larger  and  more  wealthy  towns,  by  in- 
creased salaries  and  extra  privileges,  naturally  attract 
to  them  numbers  from  which  a  desirable  selection  can 
readily  be  made.  Your  committee  have  spared  no  effort 
to  obtain  the  best  available  talent ;  yet  the  results  have 
not,  in  every  instance,  been  commensurate  with  their 
wishes  or  perhaps  reasonable  expectations. 

For  the  teacher  to  know  his  subjects  well  from  an  ex- 
amination point  of  view  is  one  thing ;  to  know  them  in 
a  form  suitable  for  presentation  to  his  scholars  is  another ; 
while  to  be  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  the  knowl- 
edge he  possesses,  —  the  principles  which  should  govern 
his  teaching,  the  various  devices  he  should  make  use  of, 
and  the  share  of  the  work  he  should  exact  from  his 
pupils,  —  still  a  third.  The  greater  the  amount  of  accu- 
rate information  he  has  at  his  command,  the  more  useful, 
easy,  and  pleasant  will  the  work  become,  both  to  himself 
and  his  pupils.  With  a  reserve  of  capital,  he  will  have 
no  fear  of  bankruptcy,  and  will  be  able  to  cash  readily 
any  draft  which  may  be  presented  to  him.  On  this 
account  the  teacher  should  never  give  up  his  private  read- 
ing and  special  study  for  each  day's  work,  which  will  not 
only  give  knowledge,  but  keep  alive  his  sympathy  with 
the  pupils'  difficulties.  Unless  he  is  constantly  accumu- 
lating new  information,  his  mind  will  not  only  become 
like  a  stagnant  pool,  but  he  will  find  that  what  he  pos- 
sesses  is  gradually  evaporating.      There  is  no   state   of 
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equilibrium  here ;  if  there  is  no  progression  tliere  will  be 
regression. 

We  have  been  frequently  asked,  "  Who  are  successful, 
practical  teachers  ?  "  We  answer  negatively,  certainly 
not  those  persons  who  think  that  teaching  is  a  hap-hazarcl, 
luck-and-chance  sort  of  business,  needing  only  the  desire 
to  do  well.  As  an  army  cannot  be  guided  by  generals 
who  are  ignorant  of  tactics,  and  who  scorn  to  study  the 
"  Art  of  War,"  so  the  minds  of  the  young  cannot  be 
quickened  by  teachers  who  care  nothing  about  methods 
of  education.  Good  practice  in  education  as  well  as  in 
games  is  simply  an  example  of  the  theory  which  is  the 
rule.  The  successful,  practical  teacher,  therefore,  is  the 
teacher  who  knows  that  there  are  laws  and  principles 
which  hold  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  which  he  must 
obey  and  follow  in  order  to  do  his  work  well.  A  faithful 
teacher  will  seek  constant  improvement  in  the  mastery  of 
these  laws  as  well  as  in  their  application ;  therefore  no 
teacher  should  be  without  one  or  more  educational  works 
or  journals,  which  are  full  of  information  on  all  points 
relating  to  the  progress  and  conduct  of  schools.  A  real 
teacher  must  be  a  thinker,  an  orderly  thinker ;  he  will 
join  his  soul  to  his  pupils  and  inspire  in  them  some  of  his 
own  enthusiasm.  The  growing  pupil,  moreover,  is  the 
one  who  thinks,  not  the  one  who  simply  remembers  ;  and 
questions  should  always  be  directed  with  reference  to 
helping  the  scholars  to  think. 

JAFFREY.  —  William  W.  Livingstone. 

THINGS    TO    BE    REMEMBERED. 

Of  course,  industrious  and  painstaking  as  our  teachers 
have  been,  there  is  chance  for  improvement.  It  is  there- 
fore with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  attention  is  called  to 
the  following  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
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ture,  in  relation  to  the  attendance  of  teachers  upon 
teachers'  institutes  :  "  The  time,  not  exceeding  three  days 
in  any  one  term,  or  five  days  in  one  year,  actually  spent 
by  a  teacher  of  any  public  school  in  the  state  in  attend- 
ance upon  a  teachers'  institute  held  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  state,  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  shall  be  considered  time 
lawfully  expended  by  such  teacher  in  the  service  of  the 
district  where  such  teacher  is  employed,  and  no  deduction 
of  Avages  shall  be  made  for  such  absences.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  school  committee  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation to  allow  teachers  to  close  their  schools  for  such 
attendance  upon  such  institute." 

Thoroughly  trained  teachers  must  be  had,  if  our  schools 
are  to  be  a  success.  Some  of  the  teachers  the  last  year, 
with  the  best  intentions  and  constant  effort,  failed  of 
accomplishing  what  they  knew  they  ought,  simply  from 
ignorance  how  to  work  to  the  best  advantage.  Much  time 
has  been  lost  by  lack  of  order  in  calling  and  arranging 
classes,  tact  in  asking  questions,  and  not  insisting  on  pu- 
pils answering  questions  directly  in  a  few  words.  As  au 
illustration  of  this  last-mentioned  fault,  a  teacher  asks, 
who  was  the  first  president  of  the  United  States  ?  Instead 
of  saying  George  Washington,  and  stopping,  the  pupil 
begins  by  stating  that  the  United  States  once  belonged  to 
Great  Britain,  that  there  was  a  war  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country ;  then  goes  on  to  tell  this  thing 
and  that,  until  finally,  after  a  five  or  ten  minutes'  talk,  he 
comes  round  to  the  answer.  Our  teachers  need  to  under- 
stand, as  many  of  them  do  not,  the  importance  of  doing  a 
little  and  doing  that  well,  rather  than  running  over  many 
things  superficially. 

Electives  may  have  their  place  in  our  higher  schools ; 
upon  this  I  am  not  called  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  but  I 
do  say  they  have  no  place  in  the  district  school.  There 
the  pupil  is  to  learn  the  lesson  assigned  to  him,  because 
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he  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  care  of  one  competent  to 
decide  what  it  is  best  for  him  to  do.  The  question  so 
often  asked  pupils  by  parents  and  others,  "  Have  you  a 
good  school  ?  "  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme,  as  indicating- 
that  every  child  is  as  competent  of  j  iidging  what  a  school 
should  be  as  the  one  placed  over  it  as  teacher.  Then, 
too,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  thought  of  ask- 
ing a  child  what  he  would  like  to  study.  Fancy  a  teacher 
calling  in  a  solemn,  formal  tone  to  a  boy  ten  years  of 
age,  who  can  with  difficulty  stumble  through  a  sentence 
of  the  easiest  reading,  and  who  has  never  made  the 
first  attempt  at  writing,  "  Mr.  Smith,  you  may  come  here 
and  tell  me  what  studies  you  propose  to  pursue  this 
term."  Such  a  case  has  come  under  the  notice  of  your 
superintendent,  though,  he  is  happy  to  state,  not  during 
the  last  year.  Truly  the  world  moves  !  And  yet  there 
are  teachers  even  now  who  virtually  do  the  same  thing, 
and  there  are  parents  who  "  wish  their  children  to  study 
what  they,  the  children,  like  best." 

My  own  impression  is,  after  considerable  observation, 
that  the  first  years  at  school  are  the  most  important  years 
of  life,  and  that  the  training  then  received  goes  farther 
than  at  any  subsequent  period  towards  forming  character. 
It  is  affirmed,  with  no  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
the  so-called  self-made  men  were  what  they  were  through 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  their  earliest 
years.  Certainly  Abraham  Lincoln,  Horace  Greeley, 
Hugh  Miller,  and  others  like  them,  have  attributed  all 
they  were  able  to  accomplish  to  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  them  before  they  were  able  to  decide  for  them- 
selves what  it  was  best  for  them  to  do,  by  strong-minded, 
sensible,  though  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  uned- 
ucated, parents  and  friends.  They  were  taught  to  do  a 
few  things  and  do  them  well,  without  being  asked  if  the 
course  met  with  their  approval ;  hence  the  foundation 
was  laid  which  enabled  them  to  far  outstrip  those  whom 
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we  often  fancy  had  greater  advantages.  Brighter  and 
better  scholars  come,  for  the  most  part,  from  some  schools 
rather  than  from  others,  not  so  much  because  of  the  bet- 
ter materials  in  those  schools  to  begin  with,  as  from  the 
fact  that  the  material  is  better  wrought  on.  Therefore  it 
is  we  need  the  best  teachers  it  is  possible  to  have  in  our 
common  schools ;  teachers  who  have  training,  experience, 
and  common  sense  enough  to  understand  their  pupils' 
needs,  and  meet  them  morally  and  intellectually,  who 
will  train  them  in  essentials,  and  so  help  them  lay  found- 
ations on  which  they  can  build  through  life,  however  long 
that  life. 

Daniel  Webster  is  reported  as  saying  that  he  was  never 
in  company  with  one  from  whom  he  did  not  learn  some- 
thing, however  ignorant  the  person.  Such  careful  obser- 
vation ought  to  be  the  result  of  the  teaching  in  all  our 
schools.  That  it  may  be,  our  teachers  must  first  practice 
it  themselves.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind  after  the 
care  of  our  schools  for  a  term  of  years  is,  that  the  train- 
ing in  many  of  them  has  been  such  as  to  leave  the 
scholars  with  so  little  thought  and  power  of  observation 
that  they  find  it  diflicult  to  learn,  after  they  go  into  the 
world,  for  themselves.  I  am  well  aware  that  teachers 
should  not  be  held  responsible  when  crippled  by  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some 
of  our  schools. 

The  keeping  of  so  many  teachers  for  the  whole  year  has 
been  a  great  improvement  on  the  past.  Let  us  now  reor- 
ganize our  schools  by  reducing  them  to  the  proper  num- 
ber; by  repairing  and  furnishing  our  schoolhouses  in 
such  a  way  that  there  shall  be  means  for  good  work,  and 
then  select  trained  teachers,  paying  them  wages  enough 
so  they  can  be  kept  from  year  to  year.  By  such  a  course 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  our  schools  should  not  be  what 
some  of  them  have  been,  —  first  class. 
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KEENE.  —  Joseph   B.  Abbott,    President   of  Board   of 

Education. 

discipline. 

One  of  the  most  serious  evils,  and  one  that  tends  to  dis- 
order and  impedes  the  progress  of  our  schools  more  than 
any  other,  is  irregular  attendance.  The  responsibility  of 
this  serious  evil,  as  well  as  habitual  truancy  and  non-at- 
tendance, rests  largely  upon  the  parents.  This  is  an  evil 
they  should  abate.  The  prosperity  of  our  schools  de- 
mands it.  While  parents  are  usually  anxious  to  have 
their  children  punctual  and  regular  in  their  attendance, 
orderly  and  obedient  in  the  schoolroom,  there  are  too 
many  who  are  indifferent  and  allow  their  children  to  act 
their  own  pleasure  respecting  the  school  regulations. 
In  graded  schools,  especially,  such  children  are  a  disturb- 
ing element,  greatly  retarding  the  advancement  of  the 
classes.  Parents  do  not  seem  to  realize  it  as  they  ought, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  training  behind 
that  given  in  the  schoolroom,  as  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  correct  habits  and  the  faculties  of  our  boys  and 
girls  as  sunshine  and  rain  are  to  the  growth  of  plants ; 
and  if  that  is  pernicious  or  defective,  the  most  thorough, 
earnest,  and  devoted  teacher  cannot  remove  the  impress 
or  avert  the  evil  consequences  that  result.  It  is  the  home 
influence  in  which  a  child  is  reared  and  receives  its  first 
impressions,  Avhich,  his  mind  expanding  and  strengthen- 
ing, are  matured  into  habits,  good  or  bad.  A  child  who 
is  trained  to  be  punctual,  obedient,  truthful,  and  indus- 
trious at  home,  will  usually  manifest  the  same  habits  and 
disposition  in  the  schoolroom ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
home  influence  and  its  early  associations  are  good  or  bad, 
will  be  the  tendency  to  correct  principles  and  habits, 
strong  or  weak.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  home  influence  should  impress  the  child  with 
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correct  habits  and  tendencies,  and  that  the  parental  au- 
thority should  be  watchful,  enforcing  wholesome  restraint 
and  encouraging  the  best  impulses. 

SUPERINTENDENT    OF    SCHOOLS. 

A  majority  of  the  board  again  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  district  to  the  subject  of  a  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  appropriation  for  our  schools  is  now  nearly 
$15,000  annually,  or  about  one  fifth  of  the  entire  taxation 
of  the  city,  and  yet  this  large  sum  is  annually  expended 
for  the  education  of  the  1,100  children  of  the  city  without 
the  special  care  and  supervision  that  is  given  to  highways, 
water-works,  or  sewers.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that 
schools  have  been  greatly  improved  wherever  a  compe- 
tent superintendent  has  been  employed. 


KENSDrGTOK  — Joseph  W.  Brown. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

To  secure  uniformity  in  school-books,  greater  expedi- 
tion in  furnishing  and  cheapness,  such  books  necessary 
for  the  common  studies  might  be  supplied  by  the  town, 
as  under  the  law  of  1883,  towns  or  districts  may  furnish 
suitable  school-books  free  of  charge,  and  make  suitable 
regulations  in  respect  thereto.  This  town,  if  desirous  of 
aiding  its  schools,  cannot  probably  do  better  than  to 
adopt  and  put  in  practice  this  method  of  supplying  the 
schools  with  suitable  books,  thereby  relieving  the  poor  of 
a  burden,  and  all  of  the  aggravation,  abomination,  and 
possibly  imposition,  where  each  patron  of  the  schools  has 
to  hustle  around  to  get  the  right  kinds  of  books. 

This  year  will  be  chosen  a  school  board,  who  will  have 
entire  charge  of  the  schools,  and  five  years  are  given  to 
find  out  the  advantages,  if  any,  that  such  management 
will  give.     The  town  system  was  undoubtedly  designed 
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to  give  each  scholar  in  town  the  same  amount  of  school- 
ing, and  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  any  arrange- 
ment to  that  end  can  be  effected  here  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  town. 


LAOT3AFF.— J.  E.  Hall. 

DISCIPLINE.  THE    NEW    SYSTEM. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  duties  I  have  endeavored  to 
■carefully  look  after  the  details,  and  have  made  such  sug- 
gestions to  teachers  and  scholars  as  in  my  judgment  would 
best  serve  the  interests  of  education.  I  think  prudential 
committees  have  earnestly  tried  to  procure  the  best  teach- 
ers possible  for  the  price  they  could  pay,  and  they  have 
in  the  main  been  successful.  They  have  also  seasonably 
notified  me  of  the  time  of  the  commencement  and  close 
of  the  schools  in  their  districts,  and  teachers  have  been 
careful  to  secure  certificates  before  beginning  their  schools. 
Failures  to  comply  with  the  plain  provisions  of  the  law 
in  these  two  particulars  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  school  committee  each  year.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  notice  another  great  improvement  and  that 
is,  the  absence  of  tardy  marks  in  the  school  registers. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  these  marks  were  a  fearful  blot  upon 
the  pages  of  the  school  records,  and  told  only  too  plainly 
of  the  apathy  of  parents  and  scholars  in  school  matters. 
Now  they  are  only  the  rare  exceptions.  I  think,  too, 
that  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  matter  of 
regular  attendance.  There  are  now  comparatively  few 
absent  marks.  Pupils  seem  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
being  present  every  day,  in  order  to  realize  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  school.  There  are  still  a  few  exceptions  to  this, 
principally  among  the  smaller  scholars.  Parents  should 
carefully  consider  this  matter.  Do  not  let  the  child's 
inclination  determine  the  matter,  but  let  it  be  the  fixed 
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rule  that  the  child  is  to  attend  school  every  day,  unless 
sickness  or  some  other  unavoidable  cause  renders  it 
impossible.  If  your  child  cannot  go  to  school  more 
than  one  or  two  days  in  a  week,  let  him  or  her  stay 
away  entirely ;  for  it  cannot  keep  along  with  its  classes, 
gets  discouraged,  becomes  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
teacher,  and  covers  the  record  with  unsightly  marks. 
Again,  do  not  forget  to  manifest  a  little  inte-rest  in  their 
work  at  school.  Even  if  you  cannot  spend  time  with 
them  in  their  studies,  a  few  well  directed  questions  in 
regard  to  their  progress  will  be  a  wonderful  stimulant 
to  their  efforts.  If  I,  as  a  teacher,  have  two  pupils  of 
equal  mental  abilities,  I  can  accomplish  more  with  one 
in  six  weeks,  if  my  eiforts  are  supplemented  by  a  little 
encouragement  to  the  child  at  home,  than  I  can  with  the 
other  in  eight  weeks  if  no  such  encouragement  is  given. 
There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  antagonism  felt 
towards  the  new  school  law,  but  it  has  already  had  one 
good  effect,  even  before  being  put  in  operation,  and  that 
is,  to  get  people  to  think  upon  these  matters.  I  have  no 
fears  about  the  education  of  our  children,  if  the  matter 
is  brought  home  to  us  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  obliged 
to  act.  Apathy  in  the  matter  is  what  we  have  most  to 
fear.  No  one  at  the  present  time  questions  the  necessity 
of  doing  all  we  can  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  for 
our  children ;  and  although  our  acts  may  not  always  be 
the  wisest  or  best,  there  is  no  great  danger  that  we  shall 
deliberately  go  wrong  for  any  great  length  of  time.  I 
counsel  you  to  be  charitable  in  your  judgment  of  the  new 
system,  and  of  the  actions  of  those  whom  you  may  elect 
to  put  it  in  operation.  Let  them  be  men  (  or  women  )  in 
whose  abilities  and  judgment  you  have  confidence,  and 
then  give  them  a  fair  chance.  Rest  assured  that  whatever 
course  they  may  take  with  our  schools,  they  will  do  only 
those  things  which  shall  seem  to  them  to  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  town. 
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LANGDON.  — Miss  M.  S.  Prentiss. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

There  has  been  no  serious  trouble  in  any  school,  and 
very  little  complaint  of  any  sort,  "We  have  had  excep- 
tionall}'  good  teachers,  and  the  scholars  have  been,  with 
few  exceptions,  obedient  and  diligent.  Most  of  our 
teachers  attended  the  institute  held  at  Charlestown  in 
January.  We  are  glad  to  report  this,  for  hitherto  this 
excellent  opportunity  has  been  much  neglected  by  them. 
Great  inducement  was  offered  them.  By  an  act  of  the 
legislature  they  were  allowed  to  leave  their  schools  with- 
out loss  of  pay,  and  the  citizens  of  Charlestown  gener- 
ously entertained  them  without  expense.  The  session 
was  interesting  and  profitable.  We  hope  that  hereafter 
their  attendance  will  be  encouraged. 

Non-attendance  and  tardiness  are  the  worst  features 
of  our  schools  at  present,  and  they  are  increasing.  The 
number  of  tardy  marks  this  year  is  200,  against  177  last 
year.  The  number  of  days  of  non-attendance  is  1,146. 
From  the  latter  large  number,  however,  we  may  very 
properly  deduct  the  350  days,  which  represent  the  non- 
attendance  of  scholars  who  came  to  us  from  other  towns. 
Some  of  these  were  visitors,  some  came  from  adjoining 
districts  in  Charlestown  and  Acworth  and  attended  only 
parts  of  terms,  and  two  moved  into  town  near  the  close 
of  the  winter  term.  All  of  them  were  good  additions, 
and  were  welcome,  and  we  make  no  complaint  about  their 
marks.  This  deduction  leaves  an  aggregate  of  796  days 
belonging  to  our  own  children,  against  758  days  last  year. 
Subtracting  from  this  number  the  165  days  of  absence 
caused  by  sickness,  there  still  remain  631  days,  nearly  all 
of  which  undoubtedly  might  have  been  avoided  if  the 
parents  had  done  their  duty  in  the  matter.  It  is  notice- 
able that   certain   names   appear  year   after   year   upon 
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the  roll  of  perfect  attendance,  while  others  are  rarely  or 
never  seen  upon  it.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  scholar- 
ship of  those  who  are  often  or  even  occasionally  absent  or 
tardy  steadily  falls  behind  that  of  those  who  attend  con- 
stantly. Tardiness  is  not  quite  so  disastrous  as  absence, 
for  it  robs  the  pupil  of  only  a  part  of  the  day,  but  even 
that  is  a  great  loss.  Some  parents  never  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  stay  at  home  for  any  cause  but  sickness,  while 
others  keep  them  at  home  to  work,  or  allow  them  to  stay 
away  for  slight  reasons.  We  may  safely  say  that  there  is 
not  a  man  in  town  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  his  children 
in  school  from  nine  o'clock  until  four,  every  day  of  every 
term  in  the  year,  up  to,  and  even  beyond,  the  age  of  four- 
teen, which  is  the  legal  limit,  if  he  really  wishes  to  do  so 
and  plans  accordingly.  Cannot  this  waste  of  our  money 
and  school  privileges  be  stopped  ? 

The  study  of  physiology  has  been  introduced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  which  now  requires  it  to  be  taught 
*'  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system."  Eng- 
lish composition,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  not  been  quite 
so  generall}^  attended  to  by  our  teachers  as  usual.  "We 
still  retain  Colburn's  Arithmetic  as  a  text-book,  and 
think  it  the  best  of  its  kind  extant,  and,  although  some 
pupils  think  it  a  little  old-fashioned,  and  object  more  or 
less  because  it  requires  close  thinking  and  exact  state- 
ment, the  progress  of  those  who  have  taken  it  this  year, 
in  practical  arithmetic,  testifies  to  its  worth. 

LITCHFIELD.  —  A.  H.  Powers. 

A    CENTRAL    TRUTH. 

That  is  true  teaching,  when  the  mind  of  the  pupil  acts 
with  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  Hence,  the  first  work  of 
the  teacher  is  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  class.     It 
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should  be  given  voluntarily  because  interested.  The  at- 
tention of  every  pupil  should  be  secured  by  the  teacher, 
for  he  teaches  those  only  whose  attention  he  gains.  That 
the  teacher  may  acquire  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  he 
must  feel  the  necessity  of  it,  and  must  determine  that  he 
will  have  it,  and  prepare  himself  to  obtain  it.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  teacher  aids  in  securing  attention.  His  lan- 
guage is  the  medium  for  the  communication  of  his 
thoughts,  and  it  should  be  simple  in  the  words  used,  and 
in  the  construction  of  the  sentences.  It  should  be  pre- 
cise, expressing  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ideas  in- 
tended. He  should  have  a  ready  command  of  language, 
for  hesitation  disturbs  attention  ;  also  he  must  adapt  the 
expression  of  his  thoughts  to  the  diflerent  capacities  which 
he  finds  among  his  pupils.  These  qualities  can  be  gained 
only  by  study  and  practice.  The  language  of  the  teacher 
is  a  model  for  his  pupils,  and  as  children  learn  language 
by  imitation,  they  should  have  a  good  model  to  imitate. 
It  should  be  correct  in  grammar,  pronunciation,  and  ex- 
pression. The  manner  of  the  teacher  has  great  influence 
in  securing  attention,  for  he  must  be  in  s^aiipathy  with 
his  pupils  and  gain  their  confidence  before  he  can  teach 
them.  His  manner  should  be  cheerful,  animated,  self- 
possessed,  enthusiastic,  and  decisive,  and  his  attitudes, 
gestures,  and  movements  becoming  and  correct. 

LOJ^DONDERRY.  —  Miss  Martha  J.  Boyd. 

TEACHERS. BOOK-KEEPING.  ABSENCES. THE    NEW    LAW. 

The  results  in  our  schools  would  be  more  satisfactory 
if  people  realized  that  the  best  teacher  is  one  who  has  not 
only  the  requisite  knowdedge  of  books,  but  also  the  ability 
to  make  that  knowledge  of  practical  value  to  the  pupils, 
united  with  the  tact  which  enables  one  to  control  a  school 
wisely.     The  education  of  the  young  is  one  of  the  most 
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responsible  tasks  that  can  be  attempted,  and  those  who 
intend  to  teach  should  improve  every  opportunity  to  be- 
come better  qualified  for  their  position.  Teachers'  in- 
stitutes are  held  in  different  sections  of  the  state,  and  are 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  helpful  to  those 
who  attend  them.  Some  good  educational  journal  should 
be  read  by  every  teacher,  for,  although  all  the  articles 
contained  in  such  a  paper  are  not  useful  to  every  reader, 
by  a  wise  adaption  of  the  methods  suggested,  most 
teachers  may  become  more  efficient. 

Believing  that  some  knowledge  of  book-keeping  would 
be  of  practical  value  to  the  pupils  in  common  schools, 
those  of  suitable  age  and  grade  have  been  advised  to  pur- 
sue that  branch,  and  Meservey's  Book-keeping  has  been 
adopted  for  use  as  a  text-book.  Parents  were  glad  to 
have  their  children  learn  how  to  write  common  business 
forms  correctly,  and  the  practice  required  in  this  study 
has  had  a  good  efiect  upon  the  penmanship  of  those 
engaged  in  it. 

The  attention  of  parents  and  guardians  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-five 
cases  of  absences  are  reported  in  the  registers.  Of  course 
in  many  instances  it  was  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  re- 
main at  home,  but  too  often  parents  allowed  their  own 
convenience  or  the  whims  of  the  children  to  interfere  with 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned.  This  is  a  loss  of  time 
which  we  cannot  afford,  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  such  an  evil  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
induce  more  regular  attendance. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  a  law  was  passed 
which  will  make  an  entire  change  in  school  management. 
Its  advocates  claim  that  it  will  secure  better  results  in  re- 
turn for  the  expenditure  of  an  equal  amount  of  money. 
While  there  may  be  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  law,  we  should  try  to  carry  out  its  provisions 
in  such  a  way  that  our  schools  may  be  more  effective  than 
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ever  before  in  fitting  all  our  3'outh  to  assume  tlie  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship,  since  we  must  agree  that  the  pub- 
lic school  system  is  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  part  of 
the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  prosperity  of  our  state. 

LYME.  —  F.  B.  Palmer. 

ENTHUSIASM. PARENTS.  SCHOOL  MONEY. 

Education  should  be  continuous ;  unless  teachers  them- 
selves are  enthusiastic  students,  they  cannot  inspire  their 
pupils  with  a  love  for  books  and  study.  A  person  whose 
present  attainments  are  limited,  but  who  is  brim  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  reading  and  study,  is  a  hundred-fold  more 
likely  to  become  a  successful  teacher  than  one  with  a 
better  furnished  mind  who  has  lost  his  zeal  for  intellectual 
pursuits.  A  constant  growth  in  knowledge  and  culture 
should  be  required  of  every  teacher.  When  it  is  evident 
that  one  is  passing  his  time  in  intellectual  sloth,  he  should 
be  made  to  give  place  to  another  who  is  worthy  of  pre- 
ferment. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  in  regard  to  parents' 
duties  relative  to  our  schools,  but  for  fear  I  shall  not  draw 
it  mild  enough,  I  will  quote  from  a  school  report  in 
Hanover  :  — 

"  Our  whole  community  recognizes  how  great  a  bless- 
ing our  schools  have  become,  and  rejoices  in  their  pros- 
perity. But  too  many  of  our  people  seem  to  regard  a 
school  as  a  kind  of  provision  of  nature,  which  comes  and 
goes,  like  the  seasons,  without  thought  and  without  care. 
They  love  their  children  and  wish  them  to  succeed,  but 
they  manifest  no  interest  and  make  no  effort  for  their 
education.  They  pay  their  taxes,  and  then  go  to  sleep 
and  drift.  Such  people  must  be  controlled  by  a  profound 
moral  indolence,  or  a  sublime  trust  in  the  philanthropy 
of  their  neighbors.  We  cannot  expect  our  schools  to  be 
what  they  ought  and  might  be,  unless  parents  will  take 
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a  more  lively  interest,  and  let  their  influence  be  felt  for 
good,  upon  the  pupils,  whether  at  school  or  at  home." 

It  is  frequently  said,  "  It  is  born  in  the  boy  and  must 
come  out."  Character  is  not  born  in  people.  It  is. the 
duty  of  parents  and  teachers  to  mold  and  establish  good 
characters  in  the  young  student.  Forces  are  born  in  the 
child.  Mold  and  fashion  these  forces  in  one  way,  they 
become  a  blessing;  mold  them  in  another  way,  they 
become  a  curse. 

It  must  be  a  deplorable  state  of  society  which  will 
make  it  justifiable,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  scholars  to  take  a  teacher  by  force,  carry 
him  out  of  the  schoolroom  and  dump  him  in  a  puddle 
of  water.     Such  acts  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Last  year,  3^our  committee  called  attention  to  the  unpar- 
donable negligence  or  ignorance  of  teachers  in  filling  out 
their  school  registers.  The  same  admonition,  with  em- 
phasis, will  apply  this  year.  The  new  law  will  remedy 
the  evil  another  year,  it  is  hoped. 

A  few  individuals  in  town,  try  to  persuade  themselves 
to  believe  that  too  much  money  is  appropriated  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  judging  from  the  town  reports  of 
school  money  from  1879  to  1885,  would  it  be  unjust  to 
say  the  town  has  acquiesced  in  that  belief?  In  1879,  the 
last  year  the  savings  bank  tax  was  used  for  schools,  the 
appropriation  was  $2,090.20.  In  1885  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  the  same  purpose  was  $1,389.71, —  a  falling  off 
in  six  years  of  $700.49,  a  little  more  than  33J  per  cent. 
Many  individuals  in  town  believe  we  do  not  have  money 
enough  to  sustain  good  schools  a  suflicient  length  of  time 
to  enable  us  to  compare  favorably  with  the  moral  and 
intellectual  culture  in  other  states.  "Which  of  these  opin- 
ions is  correct  ? 

Canvass  very  carefully  the  town,  ascertain  definitely 
the  moral  and  intellectual  attainments  of  our  youth,  com- 
pare your  own  with  youths  of  the  same  age  in  other  states, 
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or,  if  jou  choose,  take  your  own  town  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  "svhen  two  terms  of  school,  of  twelve  weeks 
each,  were  expected  in  every  district.  Then  judge  ye,  and 
make  your  own  decision  felt  at  the  ballot-box,  when  you 
ask  for  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  savings  bank  tax  to  pro- 
long your  school. 

MAJSTCHESTER.  —William  E.  Buck,  Superintendent. 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  elementary  grades  *  constitute  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  our  system  of  public  schools;  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  satisfaction  that  I  can  truthfully  say  they 
are  in  excellent  condition.  The  recent  report  that  they 
were  found  "  up  to  the  standard  "  when  inspected  by  the 
highest  state  official  authority,  was  just.  These  schools 
are  generally  well  officered,  from  the  principalship  of  the 
grammar  school  to  the  teachership  of  the  lower  primary. 
Their  work  during  the  past  year  has  been  faithful,  perse- 
vering, substantial,  and  the  results  correspondingly  good. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  waste  of  the  best  eiforts  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  operation  of  the  system,  as 
I  have  before  reported  to  other  organizations  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  point  of  my  criticism  lies  in  the  consequences  of 
the  fact  that  pupils  annually,  or  oftener,  change  teachers, 
and  have  at  least  eight  different  ones  during  their  course 
of  elementary  instruction.  In  many  instances  there  is 
not,  for  three  or  four  months  after  a  pupil  comes  under 
the  tuition  of  a  new  teacher,  a  realization  of  the  outmost 
limit,  and  just  that,  of  the  knowledge  from  which  the 
pupil  is  actually  prepared  to  advance  or  an  understanding 
of  his  abilities  or  power  to  accomplish  results,  to  say 
nothing  of  that  acquaintance  with  the  disposition  neces- 

*  All  below  the  high  school  grade. 
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sary  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  the  most  agreeable  man- 
ner. On  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  not  infrequently  suiFers 
in  the  mean  time  because  of  the  feeling  that  he  is  not 
appreciated ;  and,  in  consequence,  his  confidence,  co- 
operation, and  love  are  tardily  won. 

After  several  years'  experience  in  teaching  the  various 
grades,  and  extended  observation  of  the  work  of  other 
teachers  therein,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  convic- 
tion that,  under  the  same  teacher,  who  is  as  competent 
in  every  department  as  is  the  average  teacher  in  the 
respective  grades,  as  much  work,  and  that  of  a  better 
quality,  can  be  done  in  six  years  as  is  now  done  in  eight. 
Having  given  considerable  study  to  attain  a  better  utiliza- 
tion of  the  teaching  force  in  a  graded  system  of  schools, 
and  laying  aside  every  doubtful  modification  of  a  plan 
conceived,  I  recommend,  with  confidence  of  an  improve- 
ment for  our  schools,  the  following  :  — 

First.  At  the  close  of  the  spring  term,  advance  to  the 
room  of  next  higher  grade  both  classes  in  every  school 
between  the  primary  and  the  high,  and  from  each  primary 
school  then  advance  the  first  and  second  classes  to  the 
next  higher  room. 

Second.  At  the  end  of  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
winter  term  ( about  the  first  of  February ),  again  make 
promotions,  but  without  then  changing  the  classes  to 
other  rooms. 

Third.  Annually,  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term, 
change  the  position  of  all  teachers  between  the  lower 
primary  grade  and  the  highest  division  grammar,  so  that 
the  higher  primary  and  the  middle  school  teachers  shall 
o-o  round  with  their  pupils  from  school  to  school,  starting 
with  the  higher  primary  and  ending  with  the  higher 
middle  ;  and  so,  likewise,  have  the  grammar  school  assist- 
ants perform  the  circuit  of  the  three  lower  divisions  of 
the  grammar  school  with  their  pupils. 
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These  changes  would  so  effect  that  pupils  should, 
during  their  elementary  course  of  instruction,  have  but 
four  diiferent  teachers  where  they  now  have  eight ;  and  I 
believe  better  results  would  thereby  be  attained  with  less 
friction,  for  reasons  already  suggested,  and  the  additional 
one  that  the  teacher  would  be  led  better  to  see  the  rela- 
tion of  the  work  as  comprised  in  the  several  grades  and 
treat  it  more  harnioniously  as  a  whole,  thus  becoming 
broader  herself  and  less  likely  to  "  get  into  ruts."  By 
the  plan  suggested  no  principle  for  securing  best  results 
through  a  division  of  labor  would  be  violated,  for  the 
character  of  the  work  throughout  each  circuit  named  for 
the  rotation  of  the  teacher  is  not  unlike  that  required  in 
any  grade  of  the  same  circuit.  By  this  plan,  the  teacher 
of  the  lower  primary  school  would  continue  therein  as 
heretofore.  This  is  deemed  advisable,  because  of  the 
special  qualifications  essential  for  the  exceptional  charac- 
ter of  the  work  done  during  the  first  year  and  a  half. 
During  this  period,  too,  there  is  less  danger  of  a  teacher's 
performing  merely  routine  work.  For  the  next  three 
years  and  a  half,  pupils  would  enjoy  the  advantages 
derived  from  being  under  the  same  instructor,  and,  like- 
wise, under  but  one  other  teacher  during  the  three  years 
covered  by  the  course  in  the  three  lower  divisions  of  the 
grammar  grade. 

Other  advantages  that  would  accrue  may  well  be  named. 
The  use  of  two  difterent  drawing-books  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  school  would  be  avoided  ;  the  highest  division 
grammar  grade  would  be  filled  throughout  the  year,  to 
the  profit  and  increase  in  numbers  of  those  who  go  from 
the  second  class  of  that  grade  to  the  high  school,  as 
many  do  every  year  ;  and  the  lower  primaries  would  be 
relieved  of  any  overcrowded  condition  during  the  fall 
term.  The  advantages  named  in  this  paragraph  may  be 
secured  by  pursuing  the  course  indicated  in  the  first  and 
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second  of  my  recommendations ;  and  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend their  adoption,  whether  the  third  be  accepted  or 
not. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  congratulate 
you  that  the  measures  you  have  taken  for  the  improve- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  schools  have  been  so  generally 
eflectual.  I  also  thank  you  for  wise  counsels,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  confidence  and  co-operation  without 
which  the  best  directed  efforts  of  an  executive  officer  of 
the  board  would  come  to  naught. 

MASOlSr.  —  Daniel  Goodwin. 

MORAL    CULTURE. 

We  believe  in  giving  our  young  people  the  very  best 
possible  education ;  the  one  which  will  best  fit  them  for 
the  various  positions  and  relations  in  life,  and  most  effect- 
ually promote  their  own  and  the  welfare  of  society.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  mere  intellectual 
training,  however  thorough  and  perfect,  without  the  wise 
and  careful  training  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature, 
will  never  make  persons  pure,  virtuous,  and  lovely,  or 
prove  a  sure  safeguard  against  evil  and  demoralizing 
influences.  Who  is  not  aware  that  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  have  been  abandoned  to  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes?  Who  does  not  know,  also,  that  among 
the  nations  holding  a  proud  rank  in  literature  and 
science,  the  moral  virtues  have  been  like  the  plants  in 
the  sandy  desert,  rarely  seen,  and  when  seen,  struggling 
for  life  in  the  arid  plains  and  under  the  scorching  sun. 
Thorough  mental  training  without  the  moral  may  pos- 
sibly answer  some  valuable  purposes  in  some  directions, 
but  with  the  culture  of  the  mind  there  must  be  the  cul- 
ture of  the  heart  to  form  a  firm,  noble,  rounded  character 
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which  will  prove  invincible  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  in- 
sure victory  on  the  side  of  truth,  justice,  and  integrity. 
Plaving  this  moral  support  back  of  it,  the  more  thorough 
the  mental  culture  the  better,  otherwise  it  may  prove  like 
the  steel  of  the  Damascus  blade,  safe  as  well  as  effective 
in  skillful  hands,  but  undeftly  handled,  the  keener  the 
edge  all  the  fuller  of  terror  and  peril. 

This  we  all  admit  to  he  true,  but  the  question  arises,  is 
not  this  mental  and  religious  training  the  work  of  the 
parent  rather  than  of  the  teacher  ?  Here  it  is  the  work 
of  the  parent  largely  but  not  exclusively,  and  fortunate 
are  those  children  whose  early  training  is  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  parents  w^ho  are  intensely  alive  to  the  moral  and 
religious  no  less  than  the  intellectual  training  of  their 
offspring,  and  whose  counsels  and  example  will  prove  a 
sure  protection  against  every  form  of  evil. 

But  home  example  and  home  influences  are  not  always 
what  they  should  be,  alluring  to  the  right  and  true,  and 
deterring  from  the  wrong  and  false.  But  when  home  in- 
fluences and  example  are  of  a  refining  and  elevating  char- 
acter, it  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  allow  children  thus 
trained  at  home  to  come  under  any  other  than  healthful 
influences  abroad.  The  schoolroom,  no  less  than  the 
home,  should  be  "  the  garden  of  moral  character,"  insur- 
ing the  culture  and  growth  of  all  that  is  pure,  desirable, 
and  lovely  in  social  and  religious  life.  The  teacher's 
position  is  surely  one  of  great  influence  and  respon- 
sibility, and  his  whole  influence  and  example  should  be 
on  the  side  of  strict,  high  moral  and  religious  jirinciple. 

MILFORD.  —  A.  W.  Smith,  Mary  A.  Lull,  D.  Heald. 

TEACHERS. TARDINESS. 

The  teacher  is  the  pivot  on  which  a  school  turns  either 
to  success  or  failure.  Teachers  cannot  have  a  too  exalted 
idea  of  the  importance  of  their  mission.     They  should 
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have  a  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  work  and  of 
its  peculiar  responsibihties ;  have  a  high  conception  of 
the  sacredness  of  their  work  and  of  the  need  of  wisdom 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  They  owe  it  to  their 
office  to  be  thoroughly  honest,  to  cultivate  enthusiasm 
for  their  work,  and  sympathy  and  patience  with  the 
pupils.  Indifi'erence  is  as  fatal  to  high  success  here  as 
elsewhere.  Teachers  should,  as  far  as  possible,  carefully 
study  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  that  they  may  justly 
gauge  the  limitations  of  the  child's  mind  as  imposed  by 
nature.  They  should  aim  constantly  at  their  own  im- 
provement by  cultivating  a  distinct  intellectual  life,  both 
for  its  own  sake  and  as  an  antidote  to  the  narrowing 
influences  of  their  routine  duties. 

The  chief  evil  we  have  had  to  contend  with  has  been 
absences  and  tardiness,  always  sources  of  annoyance.  So 
much  has  been  said  on  these  subjects  in  the  past  that  any 
enlaro-ement  on  them  now  would  but  reiterate  what  has 
been  saidj  before.  Avoidable  absences  have  not  been 
very  numerous,  but  there  have  been  enough  to  work  det- 
riment to  the  schools.  They  who  countenance  children's 
infidelity  to  their  school  take  upon  themselves  a  heavy 
responsibility.  Absenteeism  is  a  powerful  factor  to  lower 
the  standard  of  a  school.  "When  the  standard  of  the 
school  is  lowered,  its  influences  are  reflected  on  the  com- 
munity ;  for,  as  an  eminent  educator  has  well  said,  "  The 
function  of  the  school  is  to  lift  the  standard  of  national 
taste  and  beget  in  the  people  the  power  to  discern  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false  and  to  enjoy  what  is  highest, 
truest,  and  best." 

MOULTOKBOROUGH.— B.  M.  Mason,  J.  R.  Coverly. 

THE  TEACHER  AND  HIS  WORK. 

To  be  a  successful  school  teacher  one  must  be  fitted  for 
that  office.  >  The  essential  qualifications  are  a  good  moral 
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and  religious  character,  literary  acquirements,  personal 
force,  tact,  common  sense,  experience,  and  a  love  for  the 
work.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  for  one  to 
place  himself  in  charge  of  twenty  or  thirty  school  chil- 
dren and  assume  the  responsibility  of  giving  them  proper 
instruction  in  science  and  morals.  The  teacher  should 
not  undervalue  his  position,  but  rather  consider  that  he 
has  voluntarily  takfen  upon  himself  responsibilities  which 
in  a  great  degree  hold  him  accountable  for  the  intellect- 
ual, moral,  and  religious  training  of  those  who  are  under 
his  care. 

It  has  been  appropriately  remarked  that  "  as  the  teach- 
er is,  so  is  the  school,"  for  he  is  constantly  imparting  his 
character  and  manners,  and  these  qualities  shape  the 
thoughts  and  life  of  the  child.  His  words  should  be  pure 
and  truthful,  his  manner  polite,  and  his  conduct  exem- 
plary. "  Like  begets  like,"  and  a  teacher's  love  and  re- 
spect for  his  pupils  are  reciprocated.  If  he  would  govern 
his  school  well,  he  must  seek  to  reach  the  "  inner  life  "  of 
his  scholars.  Lead  a  child  in  the  way  of  virtue,  and  you 
develop  in  him  respect  for  order  and  authority.  A 
teacher  may  justly  claim  of  his  pupils  whatever  will 
promote  their  education;  beyond  this  he  has  no  legal 
authority. 

Education  comprehends  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  all  the  faculties.  It  is  training  the  hand,  the 
head,  and  the  heart.  It  gives  activity  to  the  body,  power 
to  the  intellect,  and  virtue  to  the  soul.  The  facilities  for 
acquiring  knowledge  have  never  been  equally  enjoyed 
and  perhaps  never  will  be ;  but  great  efforts  are  being 
made  to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  society,  and  se- 
cure the  young  against  the  evils  of  intemperance  and 
other  pernicious  habits,  which  so  greatly  increase  our 
taxation,  pauperism,  and  crime. 
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THE    NEW    SCHOOL    LAW. 

The  design  of  this  act  is  to  regulate  our  common 
school  system,  so  as  to  increase  its  efficacy,  and  make 
educational  advantages  equal  throughout  the  town,  and 
comparatively  so  throughout  the  state. 

Your  committee  have  considered  the  law  in  reference 
to  its  eiFect  here.  The  geographical  shape  of  the  town  is 
such  that  we  are  satisfied  that  no  great  change  can  he 
made  in  the  number  of  schools  or  school  lines.  Two  or 
three  schools,  perhaps,  might  be  done  away  with;  further 
than  that  we  are  satisfied  no  change  ought  or  should  be 
made. 


N'ASHUA. — Frederic  Kelsey. 

A    NEW    DEPARTURE. 

It  has  been  found  in  Massachusetts  that  one  of  the 
benefits  of  their  free  text-book  law  is,  that  a  number  of 
sets  of  different  readers  may  be  provided  for  any  particu- 
lar grade,  instead  of  all  of  one  kind.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  a  class  of  beginners  under  a  superior  teacher 
can  read  ten  primers  or  first  readers  in  a  school  year  of 
forty  weeks. 

If  this  can  be  done  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  no  reason 
why  very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  reading  may  not 
be  accomplished  in  the  same  grade  in  I^Tashua  schools, 
although  our  year  is  thirty-six  weeks  only.  I  have  there- 
fore procured  these  new  books  in  sets  of  ten  or  twelve 
copies  each  for  primary  and  middle  grades,  and  no  two 
sets  are  alike.  The  books  are  now  in  use,  and  exchanges 
will  be  made  at  the  end  of  this  term ;  afterwards  in  the 
lowest  primaries  at  least  twice  each  term,  thus  giving  each 
first-year  class  an  opportunity  to  read  not  less  than  seven 
primers  or  first  readers  during  a  year,  including  the  regu- 
lar text-book,  with  which  every  pupil  must  be  provided  as 
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usual.  In  other  grades,  for  the  present,  exchanges  will  be 
made  once  each  term. 

It  onl}'  remains  for  primary  teachers  to  appreciate  the 
fact,  that  as  a  fe^y  years  ago  the  "  word  method  "  super- 
seded the  ABC  development,  so  now  this  latter  plan  of 
reading  as  many  different  books  in  a  year  as  possible  — 
each  set  when  not  actually  in  use  being  kept  at  the  teach- 
er's desk  —  is  another  step  in  advance  and  does  away  with 
much  of  the  old  method  of  "  studying  the  reading  lesson," 
under  which  most  scholars  tired  of  their  one  book  and 
became  indiiferent  to  its  lessons  long  before  the  grade 
was  passed.  With  plenty  of  books,  and  intelligence  and 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  pupils  in  the  lower 
grades  will  certainly  advance  in  reading  with  surprising 
rapidity. 

Teachers  who  are  willing  to  devote  an  early  visiting  day 
to  an  inspection  of  this  work  in  a  school  where  beginners 
read  from  six  to  ten  primers  in  their  first  year,  will  be 
given  further  particulars  on  application.  I  expect  to  be 
able  to  report  like  results  in  our  schools  within  a  reason- 
able time,  and  can  already  indicate  one  third-primary  class 
that  will  have  read  five  books  by  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year. 

In  the  grammar  schools,  the  number  in  each  set  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum,  viz.,  three  copies.  What  may 
be  accomplished  even  with  so  few,  is  so  plainly  stated  in 
a  teacher's  report  of  two  Spring-street  classes  ( first  and 
third),  that  it  is  here  inserted. 

"  The  interest  in  the  reading  lesson  has  doubled ;  the 
pupils  are  more  attentive,  and  there  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  tone,  pronunciation,  and  fluency.  Although  each 
set  of  books  consists  of  three  copies  only,  one  for  teacher 
and  two  for  pupils,  yet  the  scholars  read  and  exchange 
without  losing  time.  Each  one  must  read  distinctly  and 
with  such  expression  as  will  make  the  meaning  clear,  or 
he  will  be  asked  to  repeat  or  explain  by  one  who  has  no 
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book.  Such  a  delay  is  extremely  disliked  by  the  class, 
and  most  scholars  strive  hard  to  prevent  it,  for  if  careless, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  time  allotted  for  the  lesson 
expires  without  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  story,  and  inas- 
much as  the  books  are  kept  at  the  teacher's  desk  when 
not  in  use,  scholars  have  no  opportunity  of  reading  the 
remainder  until  the  next  lesson.  At  the  close  of  a  lesson 
questions  are  in  order,  and  every  one  is  expected  to  be 
ready  with  an  answer.  This  also  stimulates  them  to 
listen  attentively  during  the  reading,  and  to  try  to  under- 
stand every  part  of  the  selection.  Frequently  pictures 
are  found  at  home  which  will  illustrate  the  stories,  and 
these  are  produced  at  a  subsequent  lesson  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  teacher  and  pupils.  In  short,  they  now  seem  to 
be  beginning  to  read  as  if  seeking  information  or  for 
pleasure,  and  we  therefore  hope  that  if  any  one  is  again 
asked,  as  happened  in  one  of  these  classes  not  long  ago, 
'  "Why  do  you  read  ? '  the  reply  will  not  be  as  then,  '  To 
learn  to  call  words  correctly.'  Furthermore,  may  we  not 
also  hope  that  by  thus  teaching  our  boys  and  girls  to 
appreciate  interesting  and  instructive  selections,  and 
showing  them  that  good  books  can  be  chosen  that  are  not 
dull  and  prosy,  we  shall  help  turn  many  of  them  from 
that  profitless  reading  which  is  trash  or  worse  ?  " 

Similar  reports  could  also  be  furnished  from  other 
classes. 

As  compared  with  other  cities,  we  may  have  been  a 
little  late  in  introducing  a  proper  supply  of  supplementary 
reading-books;  but,  nevertheless,  good  results  may  be 
expected  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  provided  the  limita- 
tions heretofore  mentioned  are  duly  observed. 

I  believe  this  plan  of  furnishing  a  class  with  one  or 
more  sets  of  extra  books  ( ten  or  twelve  copies  only  in  a 
set )  may  be  extended  to  other  studies  with  corresponding 
benefits,  and  therefore  during  the  fall  term  recommended 
that  a  few  extra  histories  should  be  procured  for  use  in 
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grammar  schools  in  connection  with  tlie  regular  text-book 
(Barnes's),  and  thirty  copies  of  Scudder's  and  the  same 
nnmber  of  Higginson's  were  accordingly  purchased  and 
distributed. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  wher- 
ever carried  on  in  accordance  with  instructions  issued 
early  in  the  fall  term,  is  now  more  a  matter  of  reading 
and  less  of  memorizing  from  the  text-book  than  previous- 
ly, so  that  if  these  supplementary  books  are  used  daily 
as  directed,  the  scholars  will  not  only  learn  more  of  the 
leading  events  of  our  history,  but  wnll  also  acquire  better 
habits  of  study.  Moreover,  every  lesson  in  history  prop- 
erly conducted,  becomes  also  a  lesson  in  reading,  of  which 
latter  there  is  ever  and  always  an  urgent  need  in  every 
grammar  class  in  this  city. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  stop  with  reader  and  history.  I 
think  the  same  plan  of  providing  sets  of  extra  books 
should  be  extended  in  the  grammar  schools  so  as  to  in- 
clude geograph}^,  arithmetic,  physiology,  and  language, 
and  I  therefore  recommend  that  a  small  appropriation 
be  made  for  that  purpose  at  an  early  day. 


I^EWMARKET.  —  Elisha  A.  Keep. 

TEMPERANCE    INSTRUCTION. 

Your  committee  has  fully  carried  out  the  recent  law 
enactments  upon  this  subject.  He  believes  that  no  just 
cause  for  complaint  in  this  direction  can  exist,  even  with 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  this  method.  It  seems  to 
be  the  only  method,  and  without  question  is  the  best,  of 
teaching  the  rising  generation  the  evils  of  intemperance 
effectually.  Yet  your  committee  cannot  help  believing 
that  this  instruction  should  largely  be  upon  the  moral 
and  practical  side  of  the  subject,  for  he  is  confident  that 
much  deeper  and  more  lasting  impressions  will  thus  be 
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made.  A  cliilcl  of  ten  years  can  easily  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  moral  ruin  and  disgrace  attendant  upon 
an  intemperate  life,  but  you  might  as  well  talk  to  him  in 
an  unknown  tongue  and  expect  him  to  understand  you, 
as  to  hope  to  give  him  any  practical  idea  of  the  eflect  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  upon  the  tissues  of  the  human  sys- 
tem, and  which  upon  any  of  us  makes  far  less  impres- 
sion, and  that  rightfully,  too,  than  the  hard  facts  that  face 
us  on  every  hand,  involving  the  great  moral  side  of  this 
question. 

With  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  excellent  text-book 
introduced  in  the  higher  grammar  school,  the  study  of 
physiology  will  there  be  completed,  and  thus  increase  the 
time  in  the  high  school  to  be  given  to  other  subjects,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  bring  this  branch  of  study,  with  as 
complete  a  text-book  as  is  necessary  for  all  purposes, 
nearer  the  majority  of  our  scholars  and  at  the  most  im- 
portant age  and  period  of  their  lives. 

the  new  law. 

The  effect  of  the  new  school  law  remains  to  be  seen. 
"Without  question,  the  old  system  needed  re-adjusting  in 
order  to  accomplish  anything  like  satisfactory  results  in 
the  smaller  outlying  districts.  But  however  necessary 
that  may  have  been,  the  law  enacted  is  so  imperfect  as  to 
be  most  difficult  to  adopt  and  apply,  and  is  liable,  if  not 
wisely  handled,  to  do  more  injury  than  good.  While 
some  action  seemed  necessary,  it  is  always  unwise  to 
make  such  action  compulsory,  for  in  all  matters  of  local 
improvement  the  spirit  of  the  movement  must  emanate 
from  within,  else  no  real  progress  can  be  made.  But 
now  that  it  has  become  a  law,  it  is  hoped  that  the  citizens 
of  our  town  will  unite  to  make  it  productive  of  the  high- 
est possible  good.  JSTo  matter  what  has  been  your  opinion 
or  mine,  it  is  now  a  settled  fact,  and  thus  it  is  useless  for 
any  one  to  discuss  the  subject ;  but  it  is  the  wisest  course 
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to  make  the  best  use  of  it  possible.  With  good  common 
sense  exercised  in  the  selection  of  its  board  of  officers, 
and  the  corrupting  influences  of  partisan  politics  and 
personal  prejudices  kept  out  of  its  affairs,  we  believe 
better  results,  perhaps,  than  those  under  the  former  sys- 
tem can  be  realized ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
single  bad  influence  or  movement  in  these  directions  may 
thus  ruin  all  the  success  that  has  been  gained  b}^  years  of 
careful  work,  and  should  be  guarded  against. 

NEWBURY.  — Clarence  B.  Cheney. 

CHARACTER.  —  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

A  teacher's  work  is  one  of  the  most  noble  vocations  in 
which  a  person  can  engage,  for  he  has  the  training  of 
those  who  in  future  years  are  to  compose  our  common- 
wealth and  to  control  the  affiiirs  of  the  nation.  Much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  teacher;  for  one  who 
endeavors  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  morals  as  well  as  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  education,  and  does  not  conduct  him- 
self, out  of  as  well  as  in  school,  in  accordance  with  what 
he  teaches,  will  fail  in  accomplishing  that  greatest  good, 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 

The  condition  of  schoolhouses  is  a  subject  that  should 
claim  the  attention  of  those  who  may  in  the  future 
have  the  charge  of  the  schools.  In  many  cases  peo- 
ple think  that  if  the  schoolhouse  will  keep  out  the  rain 
and  snow,  that  is  all  that  is  required.  Many  of  our 
schoolhouses  have  no  means  of  ventilation  except  by  doors 
or  windows,  which  is  not  a  proper  mode.  The  question 
is  often  asked,  "  Wh}'  are  not  the  young  people  of  to-day 
as  healthy  and  strong  as  those  in  past  years  ?  "  We  have 
only  to  look  at  our  schoolhouses  for  a  repl}'.  Then  there 
was  the  "  fire-place,"  which  has  given  way  to  the  stove. 
Now,  too  often,  we  find  no  means  for  ventilation.     We 
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hope  that  in  future  years  each  one  will  take  an  interest 
in  having  houses  that  will  be  a  pride  to  all  and  an  honor 
to  the  town. 


NEW  IPSWICH.  — W.  R.  Thompson. 

AVISDOM    FROM    ONE    WHO    HAS    HAD    HIS    DAY. 

The  great  orator  and  greater  thinker,  Edmund  Burke, 
once  said  to  his  constituents :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  had  my 
day.  I  can  never  suiliciently  express  my  gratitude  unto 
you  for  having  set  me  in  a  place  wherein  I  could  lend  the 
slightest  help  to  great  and  laudable  designs.  If  I  have 
had  my  share  in  any  measure  giving  quiet  .  .  .  ;  if 
by  my  vote  I  have  aided  .  .  .  ;  if  I  have  assisted 
.  .  .  ;  I  can  shut  the  book.  I  have  not  lived  in  vain." 
Though  the  language  of  that  heroic  statesman  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  strong  for  me  to  adopt,  I  yet  can  appreciate  it 
all  and  certainly  adopt  the  opening  sentence,  —  "I  have 
had  my  day." 

My  day  has  been  a  long  one  and  I  have  been  well  used 
and  I  appreciate  it.  In  giving  up  its  duties  it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  assist  the  new  regime  in  discharging 
them.  And  hoping  to  do  this,  shall  I  be  permitted  to 
offer  some  suggestions  as  to  the  new  law  and  its  provis- 
ions ?  The  reasoning  about  it  is  very  wild,  and,  as  usual, 
very  unreasonable.  There  must  be  misunderstanding,  or 
such  fears  would  not  exist  and  such  remarks  be  made. 

Now  notice  these  manifest  truths,  please.  This  school 
board  is  not  thrust  upon  you  from  without,  you  constitute 
it  from  your  own  number ;  and  this  town  does  not  live  for 
the  sake  of  sustaining  a  feud  or  maintaining  a  quarrel, 
we  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  body.  This  law  was  not 
framed  in  the  interest  of  villages.  The  state  superintend- 
ent avows  himself  amazed  at  the  cry  that  reaches  him 
from  the  rural  districts,  that  they  are  to  have  no  schools, 
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and  their  farms  will  not  sell  for  anything,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
more  too.  He,  poor  man,  saw  in  half  the  towns  in  the 
state,  more  or  less,  snch  a  state  of  things  as  exists  in  our 
own  town,  where  one  district  has  $350  to  spend  and 
another  only  $50 ;  where  one  school  has  forty  pupils  in 
attendance  and  another  three ;  and,  pitying  the  weaker 
party,  he,  I  presume,  has  worked  this  law  through  which 
gives  you  the  power  to  do  justice,  or  more  nearly  to  do 
it,  if  you  choose,  to  the  depopulated  districts.  I  say,  if 
you  choose,  because,  of  course,  you  can  have  the  schools 
as  they  now  are  if  you  see  no  better  way.  You  must 
obey  the  law  in  choosing  a  school  board,  but  of  course 
they  will  take  counsel  of  the  best  judges  and  will  listen 
to  all  well  grounded  opinions  or  requests. 

Still  further,  think  how  desirable  that  all  these  scat- 
tered children  should  have  three  good  terms  of  good 
school  each  year  instead  of  two  pieces  of  a  term.  What 
farce  is  so  comical  as  that  of  a  good  teacher  shut  up  for 
fourteen  weeks  in  a  large  schoolroom  with  all  the  appoint- 
ments, and  only  two  scholars,  or,  as  has  been  this  winter, 
a  good  school,  one  mile  from  "  town,"  with  three  pupils 
not  one  of  them  having  resident  parents,  and  moreover 
not  a  single  child  in  the  whole  district !  Of  course  every- 
body knows  this  is  too  bad,  and  every  good  body  wants  a 
better  way;  and  there  must  be  some  better  way  which 
thoughtful  men  can  find  out.  Blunders  will  be  expected 
at  first;  but  a  balance  can  soon  be  obtained,  if  we  only 
work  together.  Our  town  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  which  to  adjust  matters,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  conformation ;  but  certainly  a  part  of  the  changes 
suggest  themselves,  and  part  is  better  than  none.  The 
selectmen  found  only  190  children  in  town  of  the  ratable 
age.  Think  of  the  folly  of  making  them  into  thirteen 
districts,  and  so  of  squandering  quite  a  part  of  12,125 
each  year.  But  I  am  saying  more  than  is  my  right. 
Pardon  the  liberty. 
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ITOETHWOOD.  — J.  K  Hutchins. 

suggestions.  —  the  toavn  system. 

There  ought  to  he  throughout  our  town  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  schools  on  the  part  of  parents. 
A  hearty  co-operation  and  support  on  the  part  of  parents 
help  the  teacher  to  conduct  the  school  successfully.  It 
is  not  best  to  depend  on  rumor  or  the  reports  of  the  chil- 
dren as  to  the  aiFairs  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  abilities 
of  the  teacher.  Children  are  not  always  the  best  judges 
of  what  is  for  their  good,  or  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher.  Unpleasantness  often  arises  because  of  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  circumstances;  hence  we  advise  that 
all  interest  themselves  more  in  the  schools  and  personally 
visit  them  and  learn  of  their  doings. 

This  year  has  closed  the  management  of  our  schools 
under  the  district  system.  That  system  may  have  been 
a  good  one  once,  but  we  think  it  had  been  in  force  full 
too  long.  Henceforth  we  are  to  have  our  schools  man- 
aged under  a  town  system,  according  to  the  law  passed 
by  our  last  legislature.  About  fifteen  years  ago  Massachu- 
setts adopted  a  similar  system  to  that  proposed  for  our 
state ;  and  to-day  the  schools  of  Massachusetts  rank 
among  the  first  in  the  country.  We  believe  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  under  the  new  order  of  things 
our  schools  will  be  improved,  and  that  when  the  new  plan 
is  fully  understood,  every  one  will  acknowledge  its  advan- 
tage. If  the  proposed  system  is  administered  with  care- 
fulness and  consideration,  we  think  its  benefits  will  soon 
be  apparent.  All  its  advantages  cannot  be  brought  about 
at  once,  perhaps.  It  will  take  time  to  fully  test  it,  and 
moderation  is  to  be  recommended  in  making  radical 
changes. 

Our  schools  in  this  country  are  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  our  civilization,  and  the  very  corner-stone  of  our 
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form  of  g'overnment.  The  people  must  be  intelligently 
educated  if  they  are  to  govern  themselves.  The  perma- 
nency and  high  standard  of  our  schools  are  therefore 
of  vast  importance,  an  interest  in  which  all  should  be 
active.  Ever}'  citizen  should  do  all  he  can  to  build 
up  and  strengthen  our  schools,  to  make  their  standard 
higher,  their  work  better. 

E"OTTIKGHAM.  — Miss  Linnie  M.  DeMeritt. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Teachers  are  not  perfect,  neither  are  scholars ;  there- 
fore a  perfect  work  cannot  be  expected.  The  ultima  Thule 
in  any  human  undertaking  is  never  reached.  But  each 
should  strive  to  have  his  or  her  school  as  near  perfection 
as  possible,  —  which  will  be  imperfect  enough  even  then. 
"  I^o  work,  no  reward!"  Education  is  not  the  prime 
requisite  in  teaching.  It  is  just  as  essential  to  be  able  to 
govern  a  school  wisely,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the 
scholars,  to  encourage  all  eftbrts  to  do  right,  and,  last  and 
most  important,  to  assist  the  pupil  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  true  and  noble  character.  A  pupil  will  try  to 
imitate  the  teacher's  mode  of  walking,  standing,  and  writ- 
ing, especially  the  last  mentioned.  Here  we  would  urge 
upon  the  parents  the  importance  of  standard  copy-books ; 
there  are  many  series  from  which  to  select.  We  do  not 
approve  of  scholars'  using  writing-books  in  which  teachers 
are  obliged  to  "  set  the  copies."  Faults,  such  as  poor 
orthography  (several  instances  of  which  have  come  under 
our  observation)  and  ill-formed  letters,  will  receive  the 
same  attention  that  a  correct  copy  should.  It  is  not  only 
an  injury  to  the  pupil,  but  a  waste  of  the  teacher's  time. 
A  teacher  must  possess  many  qualifications,  and  if  nature 
from  her  "  boundless  wealth"  has  bestowed  that  priceless 
and  sometimes  we   are  forced  to  believe  very  rare  gem, 
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common  sense,  she  is,  indeed  well  blessed.  We  see  little 
necessity  for  using  the  rod.  We  speak  from  experience 
when  we  say  it  is  far  better  to  govern  by  love.  A  teacher 
may,  for  the  time  being,  by  resorting  to  corporal  punish- 
ment maintain  order,  but  ever  after  there  will  be  constant 
warfare.  The  scholars  will  soon  regard  the  schoolroom 
as  a  prison  rather  than  the  pleasant  place  it  should  be. 

ORFORD. — N".  Jennie  Cushman. 

THE    new    law. PHYSIOLOGY. 

In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  schools,  one  of  the  facts 
that  ask  for  careful  consideration  is  this :  six  schools  out 
of  the  thirteen  have  numbered  seven  pupils  each,  or  less, 
during  the  winter  terms.  It  has  been  a  question  in  the 
minds  of  some  in  the  past,  how  the  number  of  the  schools 
could  best  be  reduced  and  their  worth  and  efficiency 
increased.  Has  not  the  state  in  its  last  legislation 
answered  this  question  for  us  both  intelligently  and 
economically  ?  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reforms  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  without,  and  we  believe  that  this 
new  law,  carefully  considered  in  all  its  practical  workings, 
would  recommend  itself  to  any  candid  mind.  Many 
objections  are  urged  against  this  system;  but  would  it  not 
be  wiser  to  look  at  both  sides  of  this  question,  and  apply 
the  magnifying  glass  —  if  it  must  be  used  —  to  the  best 
one? 

Our  most  effective  and  permanent  work  for  the  future 
must  be  accomplished  through  the  children  of  the  present 
day,  hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that 
the  claims  of  these  children  upon  us  be  well  understood 
and  fully  met ;  but  how  it  can  best  be  done  is  the  great 
question  which  waits  our  solution.  We  trust  that  all 
measures  taken  to  provide  for  their  educational  interests 
will  be  inspired  by  wisdom  that  will  advance  them  to  the 
utmost.     Under  a  better  system  our  schools  may  become 
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much  more  efficient  instruments  in  the  work  of  education 
than  they  now  are.  This  is  the  present  demand.  Graded 
schools  possess  advantages  over  the  ungraded  that  cannot 
escape  the  notice  of  the  most  superficial  observer.  The 
number  of  classes  is  greatly  reduced,  and  the  time  to  be 
devoted  to  each  class  increased.  "Why  cannot  this  condi- 
tion of  schools  be  attained  in  the  two  divisions  of  No.  2  ? 

Some  who  have  taught  in  our  schools  during  the  past 
year  have  not  yet  learned  to  govern  successfully.  Tact 
in  governing  is  the  result  of  quick  perception,  good  judg- 
ment, patience,  and  firmness,  with  the  skill  acquired  by 
experience  in  this  work.  A  trained  mind  is  always  bet- 
ter than  a  merely  informed  one,  hence  the  advantage  of 
normal  schools  in  giving  the  teacher  a  special  preparation 
for  her  work.  Here  she  is  taught  what  to  anticipate  and 
how  to  meet  it. 

Physiology  and  hygiene  were  taught  orally  with  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  and  with  excellent  success  in  No.  4, 
the  whole  school  reflecting  the  interest  of  the  teacher  in 
the  subject.  Some  teachers  complain  of  a  lack  of  success 
in  teaching  this  subject  orally.  I  admit  the  fact,  and 
commonly  find  the  cause  of  it  in  the  same  room  where 
the  efiect  is  manifested.  One  can  never  be  safely  trusted 
to  teach  any  subject  well,  about  which  she  has  little 
knowledge  and  less  enthusiasm. 

Civil  o;overnment  should  be  taught  in  all  the  schools. 
It  has  been  very  generally  neglected.  Teachers  can 
greatly  aid  in  interesting  the  older  pupils  in  the  study. 

OSSIPEE.  —  Edgar  Weeks,  Albra  Fogg. 

TOWN    system. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  we  are  to  go 
back  to  the  town  system  of  schools,  which  was  in  use  in 
this  state  until  about  1805. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  new  school  board  will  be 
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in  brief  those  of  the  prudential  and  superintending  com- 
mittees combined ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  section  6, 
certain  new  powers  are  given  them,  by  which  they  are 
practically  given  full  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
schools,  except  the  matters  of  location  and  erection  of  new 
schoolhouses,  and  the  repairing  (above  five  per  cent  of  the 
school  money)  and  disposing  of  old  schoolhouses.  They 
are  to  cause  terms  of  school  to  be  kept  at  such  times  and 
in  such  places  and  for  such  lengths  of  time  as  they  may 
think  best,  and  to  assign  the  ditierent  scholars  from  time 
to  time  to  such  schools  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  in 
such  manner  as  to  give  all  scholars  in  town  as  nearly 
equal  advantages  as  practicable.  They  may  also  arrange 
for  the  conveyance  of  scholars  living  at  a  distance,  in  cases 
where  they  consider  it  necessary  to  do  so,  as  under  the 
present  law,  and  will  have  the  right  to  expend  more 
money  for  this  purpose  than  formerly. 

Your  committee  firmly  believe  in  the  merits  of  the 
system.  It  has  gained  ground  steadily  all  over  the 
country,  until  it  now  prevails  in  nearly  all  the  states, 
and  a  return  from  it  to  the  district  system  has  not  oc- 
curred in  any  state  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  our  state 
the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  adoption  of  the 
district  system  have  ceased  to  exist,  and  nowhere  more 
entirely  than  in  country  towns  like  our  ow^n.  The 
crowded  schoolrooms  outside  the  villages,  as  well  as  in 
them,  have  become  things  of  the  past.  The  business  and 
social  life  of  to-day  demand  an  amount  of  school  training 
that  makes  the  requirements  of  eighty  or  even  forty  years 
ago  seem  almost  farcical  in  their  simplicity.  At  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  skillful  teaching  has  greatly  increased. 
Our  schools  have  not  kept  step  with  this  advance  of  re- 
quirements, and  the  young  men  and  women  who  are 
going  out  from  them  (the  larger  part  of  whom  will  never 
re-enter  any  school)  are  not  equipped  as  they  should  be 
for  the  struggle  of  life. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  statements  made  by  your 
committee  in  the  last  two  reports  as  to  the  waste  of  money 
upon  small  schools.  This  is  the  evil  of  the  district  sys- 
tem, which  more  than  any  other  has  held  back  our  com- 
mon schools  in  the  general  advance  of  educational  work. 
We  do  not  expect  to  see  it  wholly  removed  under  the 
new  system  in  so  thinly  inhabited  a  town  as  ours,  but  it 
may  be  greatly  lessened.  There  is,  of  course,  room  for  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  practical  workings 
of  the  new  system  in  large  and  sparsely  settled  towns, 
but  certainly  there  can  be  no  room  for  such  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  change,  now  it  is 
made,  should  be  met  and  regarded  by  every  one.  It  was 
planned  and  perfected  by  the  best  educators  of  the  nation, 
and  with  the  interests  we  have  at  stake  we  can  gain  noth- 
ing by  ridiculing  it  or  condemning  it  untried. 

We  think  no  one  who  followed  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  preceded  the  passage  of  this  law  can 
expect  to  see  it  repealed  by  our  legislature  for  many 
years,  if  ever,  and  an  examination  of  section  8  of  the  law 
will  show  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  district  system 
after  five  years  by  a  vote  of  the  towns  will  be  very  doubt- 
ful to  say  the  least,  as  a  majority  of  all  the  voters  of  the 
town,  including  the  female  voters,  must  cast  their  ballots  for 
the  change,  and  if  this  were  done,  and  a  re-division  of  the 
town  made,  it  cannot  be  supposed  our  smallest  districts 
would  be  restored.  Meantime  thousands  of  hard-earned 
dollars  will  be  spent  in  this  town  for  schools,  and  hun- 
dreds of  children  and  youth  will  be  affected  for  life  by  the 
wise  or  unwise  use  of  these  funds.  The  duties  of  the 
school  board  will  be  at  least  difficult  and  trying,  and  we 
bespeak  for  them,  in  the  interest  of  the  large  number  of 
scholars  in  town,  the  hearty  support  and  earnest  co-opera- 
tion of  every  citizen. 

We  have  learned  by  experience  the  value  of  such  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  both  committees  and  teachers,  and 
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it  will  be  especially  needed  during  the  next  few  years  ;  for 
if  the  new  system  is  fairly  tried,  changes  must  be  made, 
and  temporary  inconveniences  borne  by  some  for  the  sake 
of  the  permanent  benefits  to  all  which  are  sure  to  follow 
a  wise  and  well  supported  execution  of  the  new  law. 

PELHAM.  —  Augustus  Berry. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

This  is  of  great  importance  as  to  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.  There  should  be  a  course  of  study  of  such  a 
nature  that  pupils  of  mixed  attainments  may  be  brought 
together  in  classes.  The  notion  that  a  pupil's  best  pro- 
gress consists  in  his  going  over  all  in  a  book,  in  the  order 
of  the  book,  is  a  mistake.  In  most  text-books  there  are 
certain  portions  that  the  pupil  may  skip  for  the  purposes 
of  classification,  and  make  these  up  at  some  subsequent 
time,  with  no  detriment  to  himself.  In  a  wise  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  pupils  of  a  similar  age  may  be  car- 
ried along  together  through  a  course  of  study.  These 
studies  should  be  wisely  selected  and  arranged  by  the 
school  authorities,  and  the  several  classes  of  children 
expected  to  pursue  them  in  their  course. 

THE   new   education. 

Education  is  the  live  question  of  the  age  and  day. 
There  is  not  a  school,  college,  or  literary  institution  of 
any  importance  in  the  land,  where  methods  are  not  under- 
going revision,  and  courses  of  study  being  subjected  to 
constant  discussion.  Many  things  are  acknowledged 
faulty,  others  false,  and  others,  though  true  and  good,  it 
is  conceded  must  be  modified  to  have  practical  value  in 
this  age.  There  are  improvements  that  all  acknowledge ; 
there  are  changes  that  nearly  all  admit  are  beneficial.  The 
exclamation  of  parents  is  common :  "  If  there  only  had  been 
such  things  in  my  school  days  !  "     This  age,  though  utili- 
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tariaii  in  spirit,  is  waking  to  the  fact  that  education  is 
not  a  utilitarian  matter,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term, —  something  for  a  mere  end,  —  but  something 
that  relates  to  one's  personality,  the  growth  of  all  one's 
powers,  the  influence  that  shall  set  every  faculty  free,  that 
shall  give  character  the  most  complete  development; 
something  that  regards  the  tastes  and  sensibilities,  the 
conscience  and  the'  moral  nature,  and  while  fitting  one 
for  the  largest  and  truest  life,  will  also  fit  him  for  all  the 
possibilities  and  opportunities  of  his  future.  Education 
is  not  altogether  in  the  books  studied,  but  from  people 
with  whom  intercourse  is  held ;  hence  the  importance  of 
the  character  of  teachers  and  associates.  Observation 
and  attention  to  contemporaneous  events  are  most  efficient 
and  invaluable  agencies  in  a  true  education.  President 
Porter  says  this  has  been  a  characteristic  in  education  at 
Yale.  It  is  as  necessary  and  may  be  made  as  efficient  in 
the  primary  schools. 

A  difficult  thing  in  education  is  to  instruct  the  mind 
and  not  weaken  it.  To  pour  information  into  the  mind 
and  not  crack  it,  —  though  it  is  questioned  if  it  be  possi- 
ble to  put  information  into  any  mind,  —  the  true  educator 
will  create  mental  wants  and  lead  the  pupil  himself  to 
satisfy  them.  A  great  fault  in  the  schools  is,  that  the 
teacher  carries  the  scholars  instead  of  insisting  that  they 
must  go  themselves.  The  state  of  public  sentiment  on 
education  rather  compels  this.  A  teacher  coul'^  hardly 
retain  his  position  who  should  refuse  to  carry  the  scholars 
and  should  insist  that  they  go  alone.  But  there  can  be 
no  real  scholarship,  no  genuine  advance  in  any  study, 
only  as  the  pupil  is  made  to  go  alone  and  do  the  work 
himself;  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  teacher 
should  be  continually  performing  the  pupil's  questions  in 
arithmetic,  finding  his  answers  for  him  in  geography,  and 
parsing  his  sentences  in  grammar,  than  there  would  be 
for  him  to  do  the  pupil's  play  at  recess. 
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THE    essential    THING   IN    EDUCATION 

is,  that  the  pupil  learn  to  think  clearly.  This  is  the  first 
thing  in  the  process.  This  should  be  the  prime  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  teacher.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  will  the 
pupil  be  educated  for  the  necessities  of  life,  for  its  duties, 
for  citizenship,  for  happiness,  and  his  best  welfare.  The 
Hon.  Edward  Atkinson  recently  said  that  "  a  man  may 
have  gained  more  out  of  what  he  has  forgotten  than  out 
of  what  he  has  remembered  of  his  school  instruction,  if 
in  the  process  of  instruction  he  has  learned  to  use  his 
own  faculties." 

PITTSFIELD.  — F.  J.  Aiken, 
teachers. 

Your  teachers  have  been  generally  well  qualified  for 
their  work,  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  ; 
but  they  have  not  received  that  encouragement  and  sup- 
port which  was  their  due. 

Many  people  appear  to  think  that  when  the  appro- 
priations are  made  and  the  prudential  committee  chosen, 
their  duty  and  responsibility  cease.  They  never  visit 
the  schools,  though  they  freely  criticise  the  teacher  and 
his  methods,  while  their  children  are  permitted  to  leave 
the  school  whenever  they  disagree  with  the  teacher. 

If  the  town  would  make  suitable  by-laws  and  appoint 
truant  officers  to  enforce  regular  attendance  at  school,  it 
would  prove  a  benefit  to  the  schools. 

school  buildings. 

During  the  last  decade  our  village  has  rapidly  increased 
in  wealth  and  population  until  at  present  its  school  build- 
ings are  utterly  inadequate  to  its  needs.  Although  an 
intermediate  department  was  formed  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  school  year,  the  primary  school  still  has  over  sixty 
pupils  crowded  into  a  room  that  was  never  designed  to 
accommodate  more  than  two  thirds  of  that  number,  with 
no  means  of  ventilation  other  than  by  the  windows,  which 
must  of  necessity  be  kept  closed  much  of  the  time  during 
the  cold  days  of  winter.  The  old  academy  building  is 
but  little  better,  the  impure  air  from  the  lower  room 
passing  through  an  opening  in  the  floor  into  the  one 
above,  which  was  formerly  used  only  as  a  hall.  The 
pithy  remarks  of  your  committee,  Mr.  Foster,  in  his 
report  for  last  year,  will  apply  with  equal  force  at  this 
time.  People  with  children  to  educate  will  hardly  con- 
sider this  a  desirable  place  of  residence  until  we  can 
furnish  better  facilities  than  at  present.  I  hope  at  the 
meeting  soon  to  be  called  under  the  new  law,  that  some 
action  may  be  taken  towards  erecting  a  suitable  building 
for  school  purposes. 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  high  school  under  the  efficient  instruction  of  Prof. 
Gray  has  made  marked  improvement  during  the  year 
under  rather  adverse  circumstances.  The  lack  of  suit- 
able scientific  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  subjects  taught 
has  been  seriously  felt  by  both  teacher  and  pupils.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  arranging  a 
course  of  study  for  this  school  satisfactory  to  parents  and 
scholars.  I  would  suggest  the  advisability  of  having  the 
course  definitely  arranged  and  printed,  and  not  deviated 
from  except  for  good  reasons. 

SCHOOL    REGISTERS. 

A  school  report  can  scarcely  be  considered  complete 
without  the  following  extract  from  the  General  Laws  of 
New  Hampshire,  chap.  89,  sect.  16  :  "Every  teacher,  at 
the  close  of  his  school  and  at  the  end  of  each  term  there- 
of, shall  make  a  return  of  such  register  or  record  to  the 
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school  committee  of  the  town,  who  shall  give  to  him  a 
certificate  thereof;  and  no  teacher  shall  receive  payment 
for  his  services  until  such  certificate  is  produced  and 
delivered  to  the  prudential  committee."  It  would  seem 
that  after  having  their  attention  called  to  this  suhject  so 
many  times,  that  no  teacher  or  committee  can  excuse 
himself  on  the  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  law.  Yet  I  am 
sorry  to  be  compelled  to  report  that  this  plain  provision  of 
the  law  has  been  complied  with  in  but  one  instance ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  superintending  committee,  after  a 
great  deal  of  annoyance  and  after  calling  to  his  aid  the 
telegraph,  the  United  States  mail,  and  his  own  private 
conveyance,  has  been  unable  to  obtain  all  of  the  registers 
and  has  been  obliged  to  prepare  this  report  in  a  very 
hurried  and  imperfect  manner. 


PLYMOUTH.  —  Charles  A.  Jewell,  Alvin  Burleigh, 
Robert  Burns,  James  A.  Penniman,  Daniel  H. 
Currier,  Henry  P.  Peck. 

encouraging    and    hopeful    features   of   our  present 

system.* 

It  remains  to  recount  briefly  some  of  the  actual  and 
prospective  advantages,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board,  are  involved  in  the  new  arrangement  of  our  school 
system. 

1.  The  first  advantage  lies  in  the  gathering  up  of  all 
the  power  and  concentrating  it  at  a  single  point,  and 
making  it  responsible  in  turn,  as  it  should  be,  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  district. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of 
the  board  is  such  that  onl}^  a  portion  of  the  members  are 
elected   each  year,   while   the    remainder    continues   in 

*  Plymouth  adopted  the  town  sj^stem  two  years  since. 
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office  for  two  and  three  years,  thereby  insuring  the  bene- 
fit of  the  continuous  results  of  past  experience.  Thus  the 
obtaining  of  competent  teachers  is  greatly  facilitated,  the 
inception  and  carrying  out  of  needed  improvements  is 
rendered  easier,  and  the  general  administration  of  affairs 
can  be  conducted  with  greater  unity  of  purpose  and 
method. 

2.  All  our  children,  except  those  of  the  village  school, 
secure  greater  and  equal  privileges,  and  that  at  but 
slightly  additional  cost.  Hereafter  we  hope  every  school 
will  be  kept  thirty  weeks  in  the  year,  and  we  recommend 
raising  sufficient  money  for  that  purpose. 

This  advantage,  when  compared  with  the  privileges 
given  under  the  old  system,  can  hardly  be  overestimated 
by  some  of  our  people. 

We  insert  here  the  following  facts,  which  will  speak  for 
themselves :  — 

The  cost  of  our  schools  this  year  under  the  present 
system,  as  compared  with  the  cost  in  former  years  under 
the  district  system,  is  conclusively  in  favor  of  the  present 
one.  Last  year  the  cost  of  our  schools,  outside  the  village 
district,  was  $913.34,  and  the  length  of  school  in  each 
district  was  as  follows :  — 

District  l^o.  1,  24  weeks  ;  No.  3,  20  weeks  ;  l^o.  4,  10 
weeks;  'Ro.  5,  10  weeks;  I^o.  6,  23  weeks;  No.  8,  14 
weeks  ;  No.  9,  21  weeks;  No.  12,  20  weeks,  making  the 
average  length  of  schools  seventeen  and  three  fourths 
weeks. 

This  year  each  school  outside  the  village  has  had  a 
uniform  length  of  twenty-four  weeks,  an  average  of  six 
and  a  quarter  weeks  more  than  last  year,  and  the  cost  of 
these  schools  this  year  has  been  $963.68,  making  the 
whole  cost  for  twenty-four  weeks  in  all  these  schools  this 
year  only  $50.34  more  than  the  cost  of  the  average  seven- 
teen and  three  fourths  weeks  last  year.  If  the  same 
schools  this   year  had  been  reduced  to  an   average   of 
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seventeen  and  three  fourths  weeks,  the  cost  would  have 
been  only  $712.66,  which  would  have  been  $200.68  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  same  length  of  schools  last  year.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of 
our  village  schools  has  been  substantially  the  same  this 
year  as  last,  and  we  think  the  average  of  seventeen  and 
three  fourths  weeks  of  school  last  year  was  in  excess  of 
the  general  average  of  past  years. 

3.  A  third  and  important  advantage  consists  in  the 
establishment  of  a  free  high  school,  which  would  have 
been  impossible  under  the  old  system.  Closely  connected 
with  this  also,  in  our  case,  a  great  local  advantage  is  to 
be  considered;  viz.,  that  while  most  towns  are  obliged  to 
erect  a  high  school  building,  at  an  expense  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  we  have*one  at  hand,  and  are  called 
upon  to  make  only  the  small  outlay  for  the  buildings  herein 
before  mentioned. 

Furthermore,  it  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
"  course  of  study  "  herewith  published,  that  it  is  much 
more  complete  than  an  ordinary  high  school  could  carry 
out  thoroughly,  from  lack  of  a  sufficient  force  of  teach- 
ers. This  lack  is  here  supplied,  however,  and  greatly  to 
our  advantage,  by  the  aid  of  the  faculty  of  the  normal 
school.  In  a  word,  we  not  only  have  a  high  school,  but 
one  possessing  the  threefold  advantage  of  freedom  to  all, 
a  building  already  prepared,  and  able  to  furnish  a  very 
superior  course  of  instruction.  These,  together  with 
other  minor  benefits,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  town  has 
already  taken  a  long  step  in  advance  in  educational  mat- 
ters, and  furnish  the  ground  for  hope  that  larger  progress 
may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  commend  the  spirit  of  ready 
acquiescence  which  has  been  shown  by  our  people,  for  the 
most  part,  during  this  somewhat  critical  period  of  transi- 
tion from  the  past  to  the  present  method  of  administering 
our  school  afiairs ;  to  thank  them  for  all  their  assistance 
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and  charity ;  and  to  express  the  hope  that,  however 
imperfectly  our  task  has  been  performed,  it  may  contrib- 
ute some  share  to  that  structure  of  intelligent  and  noble 
manhood  and  womanhood  we  all  desire  to  build  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  children. 

PORTSMOUTH.  — Mercer  Goodrich,  Anna  Wilson, 
'Alfred  Gooding. 

gymnastics.  —  scientific  studies. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  prosecuted  with  fidelity 
and  wisdom,  and  the  committee  are  convinced  that  the 
methods  now  pursued  are  securing  the  best  results.  Mr. 
Pickard  has,  combined  with  his  scholarly  ability  and 
judicious  methods  of  discipline,  a  sympathetic  and  prac- 
tical enthusiasm  for  the  physical  development  of  youth, 
and  through  his  efforts  the  unused  attic  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  gymnasium,  M^here,  during  each  recess,  the 
classes  meet,  and  under  his  instruction  are  not  only  devel- 
oping graceful  and  healthful  movements  of  the  body,  but 
turning  the  effervescence  of  youth,  which  is  apt  to  over- 
flow and  breed  mischief,  into  systematic  and  improved 
habits,  also  utilizing  in  the  best  possible  manner  the 
recesses,  which  have  become  the  subject  of  so  much 
criticism  in  many  of  our  cities.  Miss  Mathes  has  also 
inaugurated  a  system  of  light  gymnastics  for  the  young 
ladies,  with  equal  success. 

Our  laboratory  is  increased  in  usefulness  by  additions 
of  modern  appliances ;  this,  together  with  the  new  phys- 
ical apparatus,  places  our  high  school  on  a  basis  equal  to 
that  of  any  high  school  in  any  city  of  our  size.  It  would 
be  no  misapplied  gift,  should  any  of  our  citizens  be  dis- 
posed to  aid  us  in  this  direction.  Scientific  studies  are 
taking  a  foremost  rank  in  the  curriculum  of  all  our 
schools,  and  Portsmouth  must  not  follow  in  the  wake, 
but,  with  her  opportunities,  be  very  near  if  not  quite  to 
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the  front.  To  take  this  position  an  annual  expenditure 
in  this  line  is  essential. 

We  have  at  last  supplied  a  long  felt  need  by  placing 
encyclopedias  and  a  biographical  gazetteer  in  the  school, 
and  hope,  by  making  annual  additions,  to  create  a  good 
reference  library,  so  indispensable  to  a  high  school.  The 
time  having  passed  when  medals  serve  their  legitimate 
purpose,  the  committee  would  suggest  that  the  Haven 
fund  could  be  more  wisely  used  for  either  or  both  of  the 
above  needs. 

The  committee  gratefully  acknowledge  the  energetic 
co-operation  of  the  board  of  aldermen  in  supplying  the 
high  school  building  with  steam  heat.  Thus  far  it  has 
given  great  satisfaction,  and  not  a  day  has  been  lost  this 
winter  by  the  low  temperature  of  the  rooms. 

In  closing  our  report,  we  would  extend  through  you, 
to  all  our  citizens,  our  urgent  solicitation,  that  they  ac- 
quaint themselves  personally  with  the  condition  of  our 
high  school,  and  visit  it  at  any  hour  of  the  session.  We 
also  heartily  invite  criticism,  it  being  our  earnest  desire 
to  do  everything  to  insure  progress  in  every  direction, 
and  friendly  criticism  is  one  of  the  best  helps  to  such 
an  end. 

RAYMOND.  — W.  S.  Abbott, 
things  worth  saying. 

In  this,  my  final  report  as  superintending  school  com- 
mittee, I  would  congratulate  the  town  in  respect  to  the 
good  condition  of  its  schools.  I  do  not  say  they  are  all 
we  could  wish,  but  remembering  them  as  they  were  in  the 
past,  and  knowing  them  as  they  are  now,  I  think  they 
are  all  we  ought  to  expect.  Common  teachers'  wages 
are  not  sufiicient  to  induce  them  to  spend  much  time  or 
money  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  work,  and  we  are 
obliged   to   use  such  material  as  is  in   the  market.     In 
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Germany  the  common  school  teachers  are  mostly  grad- 
uates of  their  universities,  and  the  result  is,  that  the 
people  of  Germany  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  educated 
people  in  the  world.  Again,  we  need  better  supervision 
of  our  schools.  Going  into  a  school  at  the  bes-innino-  of 
a  term,  before  it  is  fairly  started,  and  then  at  the  close, 
when  nothing  can  be  altered,  amounts  to  but  little,  except 
to  induce  teachers  to  get  up  a  "  cut  and  dried  "  examina- 
tion as  an  entertainment.  If  a  good  committee  could  go 
into  each  school  several  times  during  each  term,  it  might 
improve  things  much.  But  it  would  cost  something.  Yes, 
it  would  ;  anything  that  is  valuable  generally  costs  some- 
thing. Again,  parents  should  take  more  interest  in  the 
schools,  consult  with  the  teachers  more  freely,  and  do  less 
fault-finding.  Outline  maps,  also,  are  very  much  needed 
in  all  our  schools.  The  eye  helps  very  much  in  fixing 
map  geography  in  the  mind.  We  might  mention  several 
other  things  needed,  but  these  will  suffice  for  the  present. 
The  new  school  law  has  gone  into  efiect.  In  regard  to 
its  utility,  a  great  difterence  of  opinion  exists,  l^ow  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  best  way  to  test  the  law  is  to  give 
it  a  fair  trial,  not  by  any  extremely  radical  measure,  but 
by  a  more  or  less  gradual  conformity  to  its  spirit  and 
provisions. 


EICHMOOT).  —  Elliot  P.  Merrifield. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Each  teacher  has  been  urged  to  special  effort  toward 
training  each  pupil  to  become  a  good  writer.  This  can- 
not be  done  in  one  term  or  one  year ;  it  must  be  gained 
from  practice ;  and  as  but  few  of  the  scholars  of  our 
common  schools  will  ever  be  placed  where  they  may 
attend  a  writing-school,  necessity  demands  almost  daily 
practice.     Parents  have  co-operated  by  furnishing  copy- 
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books,  the  teachers  by  giving  a  stated  time  three  days  or 
more  each  week  to  this  branch,  and  the  pupils  have  carefully 
kept  their  books  from  soiling  or  blots,  and  good  progress 
is  the  result  of  their  combined  eiforts.  We  believe  every 
pupil  of  the  past  year  more  than  six  years  of  age  can 
legibly  write  his  or  her  own  name  on  slate,  blackboard, 
or  paper. 

Much  attention  has  also  been  exercised  with  regard  to 
reading  and  spelling.  But  little  advance  can  be  made  in 
learning  the  other  branches  till  the  pupil  is  able  to  read 
intelligently  and  knows  the  meaning  of  most  of  the  words 
in  common  use.  Commendable  progress  has  been  made 
in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  and  more  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  physiolog}^  with  reference  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  Some  have  taken  the  latter  as  a 
study;  others  have  been  taught  orally  and  by  general 
questions. 

All  but  one  of  the  schoolrooms  have  a  good  supply  of 
blackboards.  But  most  of  the  boards  need,  very  much, 
a  new  coat  of  paint.  A  blackboard  only  two  feet  by  two 
and  one  half  should  be  preserved  rather  as  a  relic  of  "  the 
dark  ages"  than  to  be  used  any  longer;  and  that  is  the 
size  of  the  only  one  possessed  by  one  district.  A  live 
and  wide-awake  teacher  wants  much  blackboard,  and  will 
use  it  in  everj^  branch  of  study. 

RIKDGE.  — A.  W.  L.  Nelson. 

GOOD    ADVICE. 

I  have  attempted,  in  the  remarks  upon  the  different 
schools,  to  reproduce,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  impres- 
sion which  each  school  made  upon  my  mind.  There 
has  been  no  hesitation  in  criticising  wherever  there 
seemed  occasion,  it  being  felt  that  in  a  report  accuracy 
and  truthfulness  are  desired  above  all  things  else.  If 
justice  has  not  been  done  in  all  cases,  let  the  fault  be  laid 
to  execution  rather  than  intention. 
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The  old  Spartan  king,  Agesilaus,  upon  being  asked, 
"What  ought  children  to  learn  at  school?"  replied, 
"  Whatever  thej  will  need  to  do  as  men." 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  expect  that  our  youth  shall  learn 
at  school  all  that  they  will  be  required  to  do  as  men,  for 
the  schools  (at  least  our  public  schools)  must  be  limited 
almost  entirely  to  the  training  of  the  mind,  leaving  the 
training  of  the  hand  to  other  sources.  But  in  this  mental 
training,  care  should  be  exercised  that  the  character  of 
the  instruction  shall  be  such  as  to  make  it  of  permanent 
value.  As  in  the  training  of  the  hand  the  end  aimed  at 
is  skill  in  manipulation  and  control  over  the  muscles  and 
movements  of  the  body,  so  in  the  training  of  the  mind 
the  chief  object  should  be,  not  indeed  to  see  how  many 
facts  can  be  "crammed"  in  a  given  time  into  the  poor 
victim's  tired  brain,  but  to  exercise  the  mind  with  such 
discipline  as  shall  give  its  possessor  power  over  its  move- 
ments. There  is  not  required  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  be 
serviceable,  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  facts,  for  these 
are  stored  in  books  of  reference,  which  in  our  day  are 
easily  accessible  to  all.  The  aim  should  be  to  develop 
quickness  of  perception  and  the  power  to  think  rapidly 
and  reason  correctly. 

The  inquiry  of  the  keen  man  of  business  as  to  ciualifi- 
cations  will  always  be,  not  what  do  you  already  know  ? 
in  other  words,  not  what  is  your  scholarship  ?  but,  what 
is  your  education  ?  how  well  have  your  faculties  been 
developed  ?  what  control  have  you  over  the  operations 
of  your  mind  ? 

No  pains  should  be  spared  by  the  teacher  to  make  the 
scholars  think  upon  the  lesson  to  be  recited.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished,  in  most  cases,  by  a  method  of 
questioning  that  shall  be  independent  of  the  book,  and 
the  result  of  a  most  thorough  acquaintance,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  with  the  subject-matter  presented.  The 
teacher  who  can  come  before  the  pupils  with  a  mind  full 
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of  the  subject  to  be  treated  as  the  result  of  previous 
thought  upon  it,  will  be  sure  to  awaken  a  responsive 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  learner.  In  the  schoolroom, 
as  in  the  society  of  grown  jDCople,  thought  in  one  stimu- 
lates thought  in  another.  The  teacher  herself  should  be 
the  most  eager  student  in  the  school  and  set  an  example 
of  mental  industry. 

In  teaching,  as  in  everything  else,  enthusiasm  is  a 
necessary  element  of  success.  With  it,  moderate  ability 
will  accomplish  wonders,  where  without  it  great  talents 
fail  ignominiously. 

non-attendance. 

In  regard  to  non-attendance  of  scholars  at  school,  it 
may  not  have  occurred  to  many  that  the  state  law  in 
regard  to  compulsory  attendance  is  defective.  The  law 
as  it  stands  provides  only  for  an  action  for  debt  against 
the  offender,  and  the  only  cases  in  town  where  the  law 
is  violated,  are  those  in  which  an  action  for  debt  would 
be  of  no  avail,  from  the  fact  that  the  offenders  have  no 
property  which  can  be  reached  by  process  of  law.  An 
option  is,  however,  given  to  each  town  to  adopt  certain 
by-laws  which  shall  render  it  a  criminal  offense,  punish- 
able with  imprisonment,  to  violate  the  law  of  attendance. 
If  the  town  should  adopt  these  by-laws,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  experienced  in  causing  all  of  school  age 
to  attend  school  the  required  twelve  weeks  of  each  year, 
and  it  would  also  relieve  the  committee  of  much  em- 
barrassment in  his  attempt  to  fulfill  the  manifest  inten- 
tion of  the  law.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  children 
of  those  who  are  able  to  evade  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
are  the  very  ones  whose  attendance  at  school  is  of  the 
most  importance  to  the  state,  and  that  if  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance  they  will  constitute  the  dangerous  ele- 
ment of  society,  the  importance  of  this  subject  will  be 
appreciated. 
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111  closing,  the  temptation  to  allnde  to  the  subject  of  the 
pay  of  school  committee  cannot  be  resisted.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  work  required. 
"With  the  moderate  compensation  allowed,  the  traveling 
expenses  incurred  in  visiting  schools  ought  surely  to  be 
borne  by  the  town.  When  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  is 
paid  for  a  team  to  visit  a  school  a  half  day,  for  which 
seventy-five  cents  is  received  in  compensation,  the  com- 
mittee is  apt  to  wonder  if  the  emoluments  of  his  office  do 
not  consist  in  large  part  of  "  empty  honor."  A  generous 
allowance  would  here,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of 
labor,  tend  to  produce  more  enthusiasm  and  therefore 
better  work. 

ROCHESTEE.— Henry  Kimball,  Wm.   K  Hastings, 
S.  C.  Meader, 

UNGRADED    SCHOOLS.  —  THE   TOWN    SYSTEM. 

Most  of  the  ungraded  schools  are  very  unsatisfactory 
to  the  committee,  and  also  to  such  of  the  citizens  as  have 
at  any  time  sent  children  to  graded  schools  and  know 
their  superiority.  By  them  this  question  is  often  asked, 
"  Why  can't  you  give  as  much  attention  to  our  schools 
and  make  them  as  good  as  those  of  the  village  ? " 

To  this  there  are  two  answers :  first,  because  your 
schools  are  ungraded  and  often  have  too  many  daily  reci- 
tations ;  and,  second,  because  the  committee  have  no  voice 
in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Even  if  the  daily  recita- 
tions be  not  too  numerous,  unless  the  schools  are  well 
graded  and  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  is  pre- 
scribed, the  schoolroom  work  is  almost  sure  to  be  super- 
ficial, owing  to  the  want  of  judgment  and  tact  on  the  part 
of  inexperienced  or  inefficient  teachers ;  and  our  schools, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  must  always  be  filled  with 
teachers  lacking  in  experience,  efficiency,  or  in  both,  un- 
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less  the  committee  can  liave  some  voice  in  their  selection. 
Schools  taught  by  such  teachers  can  never  be  very  valua- 
ble, especially  when  not  graded. 

But  the  legislature  has  kindly  come  to  our  aid  in  solv- 
ing the  ditficulty.  By  abolishing  the  district  and  substi- 
tuting the  town  system  of  schools,  it  has  given  the  entire 
management  of  all  the  schools  to  a  board  of  education, 
consisting  of  three  individuals,  who  are  to  supervise  the 
schools  and  also  to  employ  the  teachers.  This  innovation 
causes  all  schools  to  which  it  applies  to  be  of  equal  length 
throughout  the  town,  and  this  enables  the  board  of  edu- 
cation to  grade  and  provide  for  them  a  uniform  system  of 
studies,  and  by  this  means  to  enforce  thoroughness  in  all 
branches  of  study. 

But  the  opportunity  to  grade  and  the  superior  method 
of  selecting  teachers  are  not  the  only  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  law.  It  also  provides  a  more  economi- 
cal method  of  school  management.  Instead  of  a  school 
at  each  of  the  fifteen  schoolhouses,  as  heretofore,  there 
will  be  only  so  many  as  the  board  shall  deem  it  advisable 
to  support.  And  every  reduction  in  the  number  of 
schools  adds  to  the  length  of  those  that  remain.  By  pay- 
ing the  tuition  of  a  few  scholars,  two  if  not  three  schools 
can  be  dispensed  with,  and  by  moving  one  schoolhouse 
another  can  be  avoided  without  compelling  scholars  to 
travel  farther  than  do  many  now  at  the  Meaderborough 
and  some  other  schools  in  the  town.  This  economy, 
without  additional  taxation,  will  enable  every  school  to 
have  as  much  schooling  as  the  wealthier  districts  have 
previously  enjoyed,  and  at  the  same  time  their  schools 
will  be  more  interesting  and  profitable  by  bringing  a 
greater  number  of  scholars  together  in  the  schools. 
Indeed,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  new  law 
make  it  possible  for  our  schools  to  enter  upon  a  new  era 
of  prosperity. 
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KUMNEY.  —  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Baker. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

Like  the  fabled  frog,  which  fell  back  each  night  nearly 
as  much  as  he  had  gained  in  the  day,  the  scholars  have 
been  backward  and  forward  until  the  prospect  of  ever 
completing  a  course  of  study  seemed  as  hopeless  as  was 
his  of  getting  out  of  the  well.  Without  a  prescribed 
course  of  study,  and  a  trained  teacher  in  every  school- 
room, satisfactory  results  cannot  be  secured. 

Owing  to  the  adoption  of  the  town  system  and  the 
change  in  management,  it  was  thought  best  to  institute 
no  system  requiring  time  to  perfect.  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  advice  and  assistance  as  seemed  needful,  and  it  is 
especially  gratifying  that  in  any  case  they  have  been 
received. 

In  reviewing  the  school  year  I  find  many  failures,  but 
none  without  reasons.  These  have  been  explained  an- 
nually for  the  last  eighty  years,  and  are  the  same  as 
usual  this  year.  It  has  seemed  as  if  every  evil  of  the 
district  system  has  had  unusual  prominence.  If  your 
schools  have  been  closed  on  account  of  the  railroad  meet- 
ing, for  the  fair,  and  for  the  circus,  it  has  been  because 
the  duties  of  the  superintending  and  prudential  commit- 
tees have  not  been  clearly  defined. 

You  have  employed  seventeen  teachers  during  the  year, 
who  have  labored  with  commendable  zeal.  Many  of 
them  have  been  successful.  Several  have  failed  in  direc- 
tive ability  and  adaptation  to  the  situation.  It  is  not 
profitable  to  go  out  of  town  to  employ  poorer  teachers 
than  we  have  at  home,  and  pay  higher  wages.  Teachers 
of  experience  in  the  work  must  come  out  of  the  old  track, 
and  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Those  among  you  who 
are  attending  the  normal  school  in  order  to  become  skilled 
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workmen   should   he    encouraged   and   employed.      All 
teacliers  must  come  up  to  a  higher  standard. 

RYE.  — G.  H.  Jenness. 

TOWN   SYSTEM. 

The  most  important  school  event  of  the  past  year  was 
the  passage,  by  the  legislature  of  our  state,  of  a  law  abol- 
ishing all  school  districts,  and  adopting  what  is  known 
as  the  "  town  system  "  in  regard  to  the  supervision  of 
schools.  The  law  is  a  new  one  in  l^ew  Hampshire  ;  but 
similar  ones  have  been  enacted  in  other  states,  and  the 
weight  of  enlightened  public  opinion  seems  to  be  in  their 
favor,  after  a  fair  trial.  A  very  large  majority  of  the 
best  educators  in  l^ew  England  are  firm  advocates  of  the 
"  town  system  "  as  against  tlie  old  "  district  system,"  and 
in  enacting  the  law  alluded  to,  'New  Hampshire  but  fol- 
lows in  the  footsteps  of  adjoining  states.  In  our  own 
town  the  change  will  scarcely  be  noticed,  for  the  schools 
will  remain  substantially  the  same  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted. 

In  many  towns  the  smaller  schools  will  be  consolidated 
with  the  larger  ones  and  radical  changes  made  in  district 
boundaries ;  but  in  Rye  there  is  no  need  of  such  changes, 
for  the  schools  are  fairly  well  divided  now,  in  regard  to 
number  and  location. 

The  principal  benefit  anticipated  from  the  passage  of 
the  act  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  more  thorough  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  schools  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  superintending 
committee.  Under  the  old  system  the  superintendent 
was  a  mere  figure-head,  whose  duties  were  mainly  to 
examine  teachers  and  occasionally  discipline  or  expel  an 
unruly  pupil.  If  the  people  exercise  a  wise  discretion  in 
the  selection  of  the  board  of  education,  the  new  system 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  old  one. 
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The  best  qualified  men  in  town  ought  to  be  elected  to 
serve  in  this  capacity,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  be.  Viewed 
from  a  mercenary  standpoint  alone,  none  of  our  school 
or  town  offices  are  worth  the  seeking.  Not  one  of  them 
will  pay  a  man  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  for  the  time 
devoted  and  services  rendered.  But  every  citizen  owes 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lives  his  best  talents  in 
whatever  capacity  they  are  needed.  I  can  add  nothing 
to  the  force  of  the  suggestions  repeated  in  my  previous 
reports,  and  leave  to  my  successors  the  pleasant  task  of 
rebuilding  our  school  fabric  in  accordance  with  the 
recently  enacted  legislative  wisdom. 

SALISBURY.— F.  S.  Fifield. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

An  act  of  the  last  legislature,  regulating  the  attend- 
ance of  teachers  upon  teachers'  institutes,  provides  that 
"  the  time,  not  exceeding  three  days  in  any  one  term,  or 
five  days  in  one  year,  actually  spent  by  a  teacher  of  any 
public  school  in  the  state  in  attendance  upon  a  teachers' 
institute  held  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state, 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, shall  be  considered  time  lawfully  expended  by 
such  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  district  where  such 
teacher  is  employed,  and  no  deduction  of  wages  shall 
be  made  for  such  absences."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  these 
institutes,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  under 
such  an  able  instructor  as  our  state  superintendent  and 
eminent  assistants. 

The  close  of  the  school  year  terminates,  by  virtue  of 
statute  law,  the  district  system,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
town  system  of  schools.  That  all  of  our  schools  in  town 
have  greatly  decreased  in  numbers  since  their  establish- 
ment, no  one  will  deny ;    that  all  of  our   schools  have 
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equal  advantages,  none  can  affirm.  A  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  free  institutions  is  equal  rights  and  privileges 
guaranteed  to  all ;  if  the  new  law,  impartially  executed, 
shall,  upon  trial,  give  to  all  the  scholars  in  town  as  nearly 
equal  advantages  as  may  be  practicable,  no  person  can 
have  just  cause  to  regret  the  change. 

SANDWICH.  —  Geo.   S.  Hoyt,  A.  H.  Harriman. 

regular  attendance.  —  the  new  law. 

In  accordance  Avith  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire,  we 
herewith  present  our  report  of  the  public  schools  of 
Sandwich  for  the  year  ending  March  1, 1886.  A  majority 
of  the  schools  have  had  teachers  of  ability  and  experi- 
ence. The  young  teachers  have  shown  energy  and  self- 
reliance.  "We  feel  assured  that  the  schools  of  the  past 
year  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  preceding 
years.  Tardiness  has  been  on  the  increase  from  year  to 
year.  Truancy  is  another  evil,  the  penalty  for  which 
should  be  more  rigidly  enforced.  If  scholars  were  punc- 
tual in  their  attendance  and  not  unnecessarily  absent  (as 
we  have  reason  to  believe  they  have  been),  the  results 
would  be  far  more  satisfactory.  Parents  should  be  more 
interested  in  these  matters,  for  with  them  rests  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility. 

We  are  about  to  try  a  new  method  of  managing  the 
schools,  based  upon  the  experience  of  others  who  are  able 
to  be  judges  of  such  matters.  It  is  intended  for  the 
better,  and  in  our  opinion  it  should  have  the  assistance 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  every  one.  The  change  will 
not  be  as  great  as  many  expect,  and  no  one  will  be  incon- 
venienced beyond  what  the  general  welfare  of  the  schools 
may  require.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  that  will  arise 
from  the  town  system  will  be  to  prevent  the  too  frequent 
change  of  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  render  it  pos- 
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sible  to  select  a  better  grade  of  teachers  than  could  be 
selected  under  the  system  that  has  governed  in  the  past. 

There  have  been  243  weeks  of  school  during  the  year, 
giving  to  each  district  an  average  of  12.7  weeks.  The 
longest  school  has  been  twenty-six  weeks  and  the  shortest 
three  weeks. 

SOMERSWORTH.  — Wm.  F.  Russell. 

RULE  OF  PROMOTION. PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  public  examinations  of  the  schools  at  the  close 
of  the  spring  term  were  very  interesting,  and  showed 
thorough  and  honest  work  in  all  grades.  Promotion 
from  lower  to  higher  classes  is  tested,  as  a  rule,  by 
written  examinations ;  yet  a  pupil  who  has  done  honest 
work  during  the  year  will  not  be  kept  back  for  the  mere 
failure  to  pass  a  requisite  per  cent  at  the  final  examina- 
tion ;  that,  as  a  test,  would  be  wholly  inadequate.  The 
question  in  making  promotions  should  not  be,  has  this 
child  as  clear  or  as  brilliant  a  mind  as  its  classmates  ? 
but,  will  this  child  be  better  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life 
if  he  advances  with  his  classmates  ?  The  aim  of  the 
common  school  should  be  to  do  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number ;  and  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  ex- 
clusively for  the  scholars  should  never  be  overlooked 
by  teachers  or  committee.  Much  care  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  and  teachers  has  been  taken  during  the 
past  year  with  the  system  of  examinations,  particularly 
in  those  cases  where  pupils  desired  to  advance  beyond 
their  respective  classes.  Formerly  such  pupils  were 
allowed  to  advance  upon  attaining  seventy  per  cent  in  a 
written  examination  upon  the  subjects  to  be  pursued 
during  the  year  by  the  class  desired  to  be  entered.  This 
method,  having  in  many  cases  proved  unsatisfactory,  has 
been  changed.  Pupils  now  regularly  in  our  schools  who 
wish  to  advance  two  classes,  must  obtain  permission  to 
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advance,  and  pass  the  term  examinations  in  their  own 
class;  also  those  of  the  class  in  advance,  doing,  in  fact, 
two  years'  work  in  one.  In  this  way  more  thorough 
work  is  done,  and  there  is  no  trouble  from  the  "  cram- 
ming "  for  examination,  to  which  the  other  method 
surely  leads.  The  test  of  promotion  is  now,  not  the  per 
cent  of  the  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  but  of  the  term  examinations  and  the  final  exami- 
nations together. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  develop  a  course  of  study  that 
will,  while  giving  pupils  the  broad  foundation  of  a 
general  education,  that  foundation  upon  which  may  be 
raised  the  finished  structure  of  a  thorough  college  course 
with  all  its  incidents,  also  furnish  instruction  in  those 
special  branches  which  look  more  particularly  toward  a 
practical  business  course.  Much  has  been  said  and  is 
being  said  about  practical  education,  business  training, 
etc.  While  not  attempting  to  criticise  any  commer- 
cial school  or  business  college,  their  methods  or  training, 
we  can  but  deplore  the  influence  which  their  alluring 
advertisements  have  upon  young  boys,  whose  ideas  of 
what  a  true  education  is,  must  necessarily  be  very  limited, 
and  who  are  easily  led  to  believe  that  a  six  months'  course 
in  one  of  these  schools  will  fit  them  to  take  charge  of  a 
large  mercantile  business. 

At  a- recent  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  in 
Boston,  at  which  were  present  some  of  the  best  educa- 
tors and  foremost  business  men  of  that  city,  the  topic  of 
the  day,  "  The  Schools  as  affording  Preparation  for  Busi- 
ness Life,"  was  discussed  in  a  serious  and  understanding 
manner.  Ex-Governor  Rice,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
said :  "  The  merchant  must  understand  the  philosophy  of 
trade  and  the  broad  principles  which  underlie  and  control 
it.  The  progress  of  art  and  science  during  the  last  half 
century  makes  a  large  amount  of  scientific  and  artistic 
education  indispensable  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  many 
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of  the  branches  of  business  at  the  present  time.  A  well 
disciplined  mind  is  the  first  requisite  of  success  in  busi- 
ness as  in  professional  life.  The  great  variety  of  pursuits 
and  the  keenness  of  competition  at  the  present  day  ren- 
der the  choice  of  an  occupation  for  a  boy  a  task  of  no 
little  difficulty.  It  therefore  behooves  the  teacher  to  so 
discipline  the  mind  that  when  a  boy  comes  out  of  school 
he  may  be  able  to  direct  a  well  disciplined  mind  to  such 
occupations  as  taste,  fitness,  or  circumstances  may  dic- 
tate." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  above  sentences  fully  point 
out  what  the  true  education  in  our  schools  should  be; 
i.  e.,  a  broad,  developing  course  of  study,  covering,  in 
addition  to  the  special  and  narrow  branches  of  arith- 
metic, penmanship,  book-keeping  and  other  of  the  com- 
mon English  branches,  something  of  philosophy,  art, 
language,  political  economy,  etc.,  etc.  If  this  is  the  true 
education,  then  the  arguments  advanced  against  our 
public  school  training,  whose  bitterest  opponents  are,  by 
the  way,  principals  of  commercial  schools,  and  therefore 
interested  parties,  are  as  fallacious  as  they  are  insidious 
and  convincing  to  the  narrow  and  uneducated  mind. 

STRAFFORD.  —  J.  S.  Neal. 

CRITICISM    OF    TEACHERS. 

In  this  report  I  beg  leave  to  deviate  somewhat  from 
the  usual  course  pursued  by  my  predecessors.  Instead 
of  commenting  upon  each  school  and  teacher  separately 
and  individually,  I  propose  to  speak  of  them  collectively. 
I  do  this  for  several  reasons.  One  is,  that  the  former 
method  is  not  required  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  if  I 
understand  them  correctly.  Another  reason  is,  that  I 
consider  it  unjust  to  -print  and  spread  broadcast  full  and 
impartial  comments  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  and 
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success  or  failure  of  a  teacher,  evidences  of  wliicli  are 
gathered  from  perhaps  only  too  hasty  visits  of  a  super- 
intendent who  has  had,  perchance,  hut  little  practical 
knowledge  of  teaching  himself. 

If  a  report  thus  sent  forth,  purporting  to  contain  an 
impartial  criticism  on  each  teacher,  shuns  to  declare  the 
whole  truth  because  it  is  unfavorable  to  the  teacher,  it 
deceives  the  public  which  it  professes  to  enlighten.  But 
why  is  the  teacher  singled  out  from  the  list  of  public 
officers  in  town  and  subjected  to  this  fiery  ordeal  ?  If  it 
is  just  and  right  to  deal  with  one  class  of  officers  in  this 
way,  why  not  extend  the  list  until  it  includes  every  toMm 
officer  ? 

attendance. 

The  average  attendance  has  been  very  good,  although 
we  find  some  registers  badly  defaced  with  marks  of 
absences.  ]^ot  that  we  should  care  for  the  defects  on  the 
page  of  the  register,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is 
always  a  corresponding  defect  in  the  attainments  of  the 
scholar  whose  name  stands  opposite  these  marks.  "We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  so  large  a  roll  of  honor  as 
we  can  in  most  of  the  schools.  It  is  not  only  an  honor 
to  the  scholars  whose  names  are  here  recorded,  but  also 
an  h  onor  to  the  parents  of  these  children  as  well,  for  the 
parents  are  oftener  to  be  blamed  for  absences  than  the 
child,  and  perfect  attendance  by  the  scholar  is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  parents  appreciate  the  privileges  offered 
their  children  for  intellectual  improvement,  though,  of 
course,  some  of  these  absences  are  unavoidable  on  the 
part  of  both  scholar  and  parent. 
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STODDARD.  — E.  B.  Dodge,  W.    W.  Robb,    W.   H. 

Chase. 

THE    TOWN    system    TRIED. 

In  reporting  to  you  the  condition  and  progress  of  your 
schools  and  scholars,  I  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you,  that 
as  citizens  of  this  town  we  all  are  justified  in  congratu- 
lating each  other  on  account  of  the  increase  of  oppor- 
tunities now  open  for  our  scholars  to  acquire  for  them- 
selves that  degree  of  advancement  which  is  so  important 
a  factor  in  our  success  in  after  life,  and  which  will,  if 
improved  by  them,  enable  them  to  start  on  an  equality 
with  the  average  ISTew  England  girl  or  boy.  This  end 
has  been  attained,  we  believe,  only  through  your  liberality 
and  the  adoption  of  the  one  district  system  which  you 
wisely  accepted  two  years  since,  and  to-day  we  find  our- 
selves in  perfect  sailing  trim,  with  a  plenty  of  leeway 
when  so  many  of  our  sister  towns  are  obliged  to  "  heave 
to  "  and  take  up  the  new  chart. 

The  plan  adopted  by  your  former  board  of  giving  to 
each  scholar  an  equal  number  of  weeks'  schooling  in  the 
year  has  been  carried  out  by  us  so  far  as  we  could.  After 
dividing  the  funds  on  that  basis  we  found  that  arrange- 
ments satisfactory  to  all  interested  parties  could  be  made 
to  school  half  of  those  who  attend  school  in  the  old  ISTo. 
3  house,  in  Sullivan,  at  an  expense  of  $16.44,  and  the 
other  half  of  the  pupils  at  the  center  school,  thereby  sav- 
ing for  the  other  schools  upwards  of  $60. 

After  consulting  with  the  parents  of  a  majority  of  the 
scholars  who  would  attend  the  school  at  Mill  Village  and 
receiving  from  them  their  approval  of  the  plan,  it  was 
decided  to  unite  these  scholars  with  the  center  school  and 
give  them  their  combined  allotment  of  funds,  believing 
that  their  opportunities  would  be  greatly  imj)roved  there- 
by,  which   plan   gave  all   the   out-schools   twenty-three 
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weeks  of  school,  and  insured  thirty  weeks  to  the  scholars 
at  the  center  and  Mill  Village. 

STRATFORD.  —  F.  M.  Day,  J.  C.  Pattee. 

TOWN    SYSTEM. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  opposition  to  the  act 
establishing  the  town  system  of  schools.  This  opposition 
is  founded  very  largely  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  law 
and  its  real  object.  Many  seem  to  think  it  is  intended  to 
do  away  with  the  schools  in  the  out-districts  and  concen- 
trate them  in  the  villages.  But  it  is  very  noticeable  that 
those  who  claim  that  the  schools  are  to  be  consolidated 
in  one  or  two,  and  the  remaining  schoolhouses  torn  down 
or  converted  into  swill-houses  and  tramp  resorts,  are 
those  who  oppose  the  law,  and  not  those  who  favor  it. 
The  fact  is,  the  provisions  of  the  act  do  not  necessitate 
any  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  schools,  and  all  this 
talk  about  consolidation,  and  carrying  children  five  or  six 
miles  by  public  conveyance  to  attend  the  village  schools, 
is  unwarranted  by  the  law,  and  only  calculated  to  array 
the  out-districts  against  the  villages,  and  arouse  passion, 
prejudice,  and  jealousy  where  there  is  every  reason  for 
the  utmost  harmony  of  interests  and  united  action. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  act  may  be  open  to 
criticism ;  but  the  law  was  framed  by  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation, and  designed  not  to  abolish  the  schools,  nor  to 
consolidate  them  so  as  to  render  them  impracticable  and 
unavailable  by  their  remoteness.  The  object  is  to  im- 
prove the  schools  and  raise  the  standard  of  instruction, 
by  placing  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
board,  and  more  especially,  in  the  words  of  the  act  itself, 
to  "  give  all  the  scholars  of  the  town  as  nearly  equal 
advantages  as  may  be  practicable." 

Under  the  old  law,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  has 
long  existed  a  gross  inequality  in  the  school  privileges  of 
the  children,  not  only  in  this  town,  but  in  most  of  the 
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towns  in  Coos  county.  The  back  districts,  so  called, 
have  not  been  able  to  maintain  as  many  weeks  of  school 
in  the  course  of  the  year  as  the  central  and  more  wealthy 
districts.  The  village  districts  usually  have  thirty  weeks 
of  school  or  more,  while  the  small  districts  have  funds 
enough  for  only  fifteen  or  twenty  as  a  rule.  Is  this 
equality?  But  the  new  act  expressly  stipulates  that  the 
school  board  of  each  town  shall  provide  schools  at  such 
places  and  times  as  shall  give  all  the  scholars  of  the  town 
as  nearly  equal  advantages  as  may  be  practicable.  Under 
the  new  law,  there  will  be  as  many  wrecks  of  school  in 
the  outside  as  in  the  village  districts,  as  much  school 
in  the  poorer  districts  as  in  the  more  wealthy,  and  all 
the  children  of  the  town  will  have  an  equal  chance.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  say  whether  we  will  accept  the  law  or  not, 
as  the  act  has  already  become  law,  and  w^hether  good 
or  bad  the  only  wise  course  seems  to  be  for  each  town  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  give  it  a  fair  trial,  remembering 
that  wherever  it  has  been  adopted  elsewhere,  although 
unpopular  at  first,  the  good  results  flowing  from  the 
change  have  reversed  the  first  popular  verdict,  and  made 
it  impossible  to  go  back  to  the  old  district  system. 

STRATHAM.  —  J.  J.  Scammon. 

TEACHERS. 

While  we  admit  that  a  stupid  lawyer  will  cause  our 
defeat,  a  careless  physician  consign  us  to  the  tomb,  an 
insufiicient  board  of  town  oflicers  cause  us  financial  ruin 
and  disgrace,  knowing  this,  should  we  intrust  the  founda- 
tion of  the  education  of  our  children  to  incompetent, 
indifierent  persons  ?  We  have  no  children  but  are  worthy 
of  good  instruction,  and  so  long  as  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers is  left  to  any  one  who  may  happen  to  want  or  can  be 
found  to  accept  it,  just  so  long  we  shall  have  poor  schools. 
We  forget  that  the  selection  of  those  to  whom  w^e  would 
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intrust  the  education  of  our  cliildren  is  the  foundation  of 
the  school,  and  that  indiiFerent,  incompetent  management 
will  cause  them  to  grow  up  uneducated. 

If  you  would  eradicate  the  evil,  strike  at  the  root  and 
select  none  but  those  for  prudential  committees  and  boards 
of  education  into  whose  hands  you  are  willing  to  give  the 
care  of  those  you  love.  As  the  teacher  is,  so  is  the  school; 
supervision  is  of  no  avail,  no  matter  how  well  rendered, 
with  disqualified  and  unworthy  teachers. 

That  same  degree  of  interest  is  manifest  by  parents 
and  friends  of  education  that  has  characterized  them  in 
years  past  by  their  hearty  co-operation  with  teachers,  the 
punctuality  of  their  children,  and  the  small  number  of 
absentee  and  tardy  marks  indicated  by  the  registers. 
Thanks  to  the  pupils  for  their  devotion  to  the  school  and 
for  the  interest  taken  to  increase  their  roll  of  honor. 
Soon  the  youth  of  our  schools  will  be  called  upon  to  oc- 
cupy positions  of  trust  in  both  public  and  private  afl'airs 
of  state,  nation,  and  individual  enterprise.  May  they  be 
enabled  to  perform  the  duties  with  honor  and  credit  to 
themselves,  justice  to  their  parents  and  guardians,  show- 
ing that  the  teaching  of  former  teachers  was  not  time  ill- 
spent. 

SUN APEE.  — Edwin  P.  Stickney. 

GOOD    WORDS. 

One  bright,  wide-awake  teacher  in  a  schoolroom  is 
worth  six  dull,  drowsy  ones.  From  the  beginning  there 
has  been  a  roguishness  in  the  schoolroom,  and  there  will 
be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  amount  of  that 
roguishness  will  depend  upon  the  teacher.  If  he  is  dull 
and  half  awake  to  the  affairs  of  his  little  world,  the  school- 
room disorder  is  sure  to  arise ;  but  if  he  is  alert,  quick  of 
perception,  and  gives  his  scholars  to  understand  that  he 
is  "  master  of  the  situation,"  everything  will  move   on 
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harmoniously.  But  this  is  not  ah.  Parents,  give  the 
teachers  your  hearty  support.  If  you  would  see  your 
district  schools,  the  colleges  of  the  major  part  of  our 
people,  prosper,  stand  by  and  support  your  teachers  just 
as  long  as  possible.  If  you  do  not  co-operate  with  the 
teacher  in  all  that  he  does,  do  not  mention  it  before  your 
children,  but  go  to  the  teacher  and  state  to  him  your 
grievances.  He  is  by  no  means  infallible,  and  if  instead 
of  always  accepting  the  perhaps  sometimes  miscolored 
statements  of  the  pupils,  or  worse  still,  going  to  the  stores 
and  there  berating  him  for  his  supposed  errors,  you  would 
manfully  go  to  him  and  make  your  statements,  it  would 
be  better  for  yourself,  for  your  children,  and  for  your 
teachers. 

In  our  schools  there  is  too  much  tardiness  and  absence. 
Tardiness  of  pupils  breaks  in  on  the  quiet  of  the  schools, 
absence  retards  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  When  a 
scholar  who  is  barely  able  to  maintain  his  place  in  class  is 
taken  from  school  for  any  trivial  aiFair,  or  is  allowed  to 
absent  himself  for  his  own  pleasures,  there  is  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  to  that  scholar  ;  for  when  a  pupil  falls  behind  his 
class,  he  usually  loses  all  ambition  to  learn,  and  the 
schoolroom  becomes  a  prison  to  him,  from  which  he  is 
only  too  anxious  to  escape. 

To  a  very  few  of  the  teachers  of  the  past  year,  and  to 
those  who  may  contemplate  leaving  the  irksome  tasks  of 
housework  for  the  supposed  pleasures  of  the  schoolroom, 
I  will  say,  wait  until  you  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  the 
schoolroom  work  before  attempting  it,  or  if  you  are 
determined  to  change  your  occupation,  first  attend  the  nor- 
mal school,  or  some  good  training  school.  Young  teachers, 
visit  the  schoolroom  of  experienced  instructors,  not  to 
imitate  them,  but  to  profit  by  their  methods  of  teaching. 
In  your  teaching  do  not  strive  to  please  everybody,  for  if 
you  do  you  will  be  sure  to  fail ;  but  strive  to  do  right,  and 
take  it  for  granted  that  that  ought  to  please  the  people. 
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Keep  yourselves  "  masters  of  the  situation  "  at  all  times, 
and  as  order  is  "  heaven's  first  law,"  do  not  in  your 
schoolroom  ignore  this  law  celestial.  Easily  but  firmly 
hold  the  reins  of  government ;  make  your  teaching  prac- 
tical ;  teach  your  pupils  how  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
to  be  independent  of  their  books  ;  make  their  schoolroom 
work  pleasant,  interesting,  and  profitable  ;  then  you  will 
have  fulfilled  your  duty  acceptably. 

SUTTOK  — Cyrus  Little. 

GENERAL    ADVICE. 

Most  of  the  prudential  committees  have  evidently  been 
careful  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  in  seven  districts 
the  teachers  have  been  retained  during  the  year.  This  is 
highly  commendable.  A  frequent  change  of  teachers  is 
a  great  disadvantage  to  a  school.  A  faithful,  efiicient 
teacher  should  be  employed  several  terms. 

If  parents  would  see  the  highest  results  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  appropriated  for  school  purposes, 
the}'  should  manifest  an  interest  in  the  school,  and  earn- 
estly support  the  teacher  in  every  effort  for  its  improve- 
ment. They  should  teach  their  children  at  home  the 
necessity  of  prompt  obedience  in  the  schoolroom.  It 
ought  not  to  be  uecessar}-  for  teachers  to  spend  their  time 
in  governing  children  who  have  arrived  at  the  years  of 
understanding.  They  should  also  be  taught  to  be  gentle- 
manly and  lady-like  to  the  teacher  at  all  times.  We  were 
glad  to  see  so  many  of  the  parents  and  others  at  the  clos- 
ing examinations,  and  hope  the  number  attending  will 
increase.  We  think  it  is  the  duty  of  all  parents  to  visit 
the  school  in  their  district  at  least  once  each  term.  Your 
presence  encourages  teacher  and  scholars.  If  continued 
to  be  used  for  school  purposes,  the  schoolhouses  in  several 
districts  should  be  remodeled  and  repaired.     You  should 
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provide  suitable  houses  in  which  to  educate  your  chil- 
dren, and  make  them  pleasant  and  attractive.  Money 
occasionally  expended  for  a  good  coat  of  paint  and  white- 
wash is  well  invested.  Most  of  our  schoolrooms  are 
without  proper  arrangements  for  ventilation.  There  is  a 
great  deficiency  in  maps,  globes,  and  books  of  reference. 
Only  two  districts  (Nos.  2  and  10)  are  reported  to  have  a 
globe,  and  a  majority  are  without  maps. 

There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  scholars  who  are 
prepared  to  take  up  more  advanced  studies  than  are 
usually  taught  in  our  district  schools.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  provide  a  graded  school  in  one  of  our  three  villa- 
ges, with  the  higher  grade  open  to  scholars  from  all  parts 
of  the  town  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  would  state  that  a  larger  appropria- 
tion of  money  is  needed  for  our  schools.  Instead  of 
annually  appropriating  just  as  small  an  amount  as  the  law 
allows,  we  should  considerably  increase  that  amount.  As 
a  town  we  are  free  from  debt,  and  can  well  afford  to  lib- 
erally support  our  schools.  We  should  consider  the 
interests  of  the  rising  generation.  A  thorough  common 
school  education  is  of  inestimable  value  to  every  young 
person.  Parents,  for  what  better  purpose  can  you  use 
your  means  than  for  the  education  of  your  children  ? 
With  more  money  we  could  employ  better  teachers,  pro- 
vide a  school  for  advanced  scholars,  and  make  our  schools 
in  every  respect  an  honor  and  credit  to  the  town. 

WALPOLE.  —  Geo.  Aldrich,  Alvin  Dwinnell. 

TOWN    SYSTEM. 

It  would  be  supererogation  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
at  this  time  to  recommend  what  should  be  done  the  com- 
ing year,  or  what  should  not,  only  in  a  general  way.  It 
will  not  be  a  pleasant  task  to  perform,  for  those  persons 
in  this  state  who  have  school  matters  in  charge.     These 
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custodians  of  schools  and  school  funds  should  be  men  of 
ability,  integrity  and  without  sectarian  bias.  They  should 
be  men  who  can  not  only  provide  for  the  immediate 
wants  of  communities,  but  prospective  ones;  and,  last 
but  not  least,  they  should  not  be  policy  men,  but  men 
who  will  do  their  duty  fearlessly.  The  paramount  object 
of  the  new  law  is  to  provide  a  way  by  which  scholars  in 
sparsely  settled  communities  can  be  provided  with  the 
same  number  of  weeks'  instruction  that  those  have  in 
more  populous  centers.  Under  the  new  law  there  will  be 
a  less  number  of  schoolhouses  but  larger  schools ;  conse- 
quently there  will  be  more  emulation  among  the  pupils, 
and  the  schools  also  will  be  instructed  by  better  teachers. 
The  new  law  will  do  away  with  nepotism  that  has  created 
so  many  feuds  in  school  districts.  Man}'  of  these  district 
quarrels  have  arisen  from  the  act  of  the  prudential  com- 
mittee in  hiring  some  nephew,  niece,  or  fourth  cousin 
to  teach.  For  some  unaccountable  reason,  in  such  cases 
the  poor  teachers  are  targets  for  the  vanquished  to  shoot 
at;  and  after  enduring  the  lash  from  the  tongues  of 
toothless  old  grannies,  and  crank  spinsters  of  no  age, 
through  a  winter,  if  the  teachers  do  not  leave  confirmed 
dyspeptics  they  are  marvels  of  endurance. 

School  children  would  soon  be  imbued  with  the  feel- 
ings of  their  parents  and  array  themselves  in  hostility 
against  each  other,  making  a  cross-road,  brook,  or  goose 
pond  between  the  picket  line  of  demarcation.  The  new 
order  of  procedure  will  do  away  with  such  baneful 
influences,  and  create  better  feelings  in  little  communities. 
So  far,  it  would  seem  that  the  new  order  of  things  must 
work  beneficially,  but  whether  financially  considered  it 
will  be  a  success  or  not,  cannot  now  be  determined.  "We 
have  the  law  and  must  abide  by  it  at  present,  whether 
good  or  bad,  and  the  only  way  suggested  for  good  citizens 
is  to  act  wisely  and  keep  cool. 
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District  JSTo.  1. — C.  R.  Croswell,  Wm.  H.  Teel. 

ON   GRADING   SCHOOLS. 

Grading  by  properly  distributing  the  work  among  the 
teachers  of  all  the  schools  aids  in  securing  to  each  of  the 
pupils  his  just  proportion  of  the  teacher's  attention.  By 
perfecting  the  classification  of  the  scholars,  it  enlarges  the 
membership  of  each  class,  but  reduces  the  number  of  the 
classes ;  and  then  more  time  can  b  e  given  to  each  study 
and  more  attention  to  class  drill,  an  advantage  to  each 
pupil.  It  also  stimulates  the  ambition  of  both  the  pupil 
and  the  teacher.  The  former  is  anxious  to  reach  the 
limit  required  by  the  curriculum,  and  which  his  fellow 
pupils  have  been  able  to  attain ;  the  latter  wishes  to 
emulate  the  fidelity  and  ability  which  has  led  previous 
classes  to  the  same  mark.  Because  of  all  this,  a  graded 
system  admits  of  addition  to  the  number  of  studies  for 
the  period  usually  allotted  for  the  course,  and  permits 
the  largest  amount  of  thorough  work  distributed  in  just 
proportion  to  the  greatest  number.  Thus  the  greatest 
amount  of  value  is  received  by  the  town  for  the  expen- 
diture made. 

This  grading  of  the  schools  here  necessitated,  first  of 
all,  the  careful  arrangement  of  a  schedule  of  studies  for 
all  the  schools.  Such  a  schedule  must  at  the  outset  be 
merely  provisional,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
modifying  elements  appear  as  the  plan  is  applied;  for 
instance,  the  varying  capabilities  of  the  pupils  in  each 
class,  and  variations  in  classes  from  year  to  year,  the  num- 
ber of  studies  any  one  pupil  can  properly  attend  to,  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  pupils  are  present  only  during 
the  winter  term.  Grading  demands  that  each  study  be 
carefully  placed  at  its  proper  stage  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  three  schools,  and  so  a  wise  limitation  of  the  advance 
required  in  each  study  for  each  term,  lest  work  that 
belongs  to  a  lower  should  be  carried  to  upper  grades,  and 
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trench  upon  valuable  time  demanded  for  other  work.  To 
strike  the  proper  balance  in  this  matter  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  do.  It  requires  wisdom  and  experience,  and  close  as 
well  as  long  observation  of  the  working  of  the  provisional 
system  in  our  schools.  It  will  take  some  years  to  perfect 
the  schedule  and  bring  the  system  into  full  operation. 
Our  first  effort  rendered  it  necessary  to  push  some  of 
the  studies  back  into  the  lower  schools ;  as,  for  instance, 
placing  the  commencement  of  the  study  of  grammar 
and  of  United  States  history  in  the  intermediate  course. 
Here  some  difficulty  has  occurred  in  adjusting  the 
scholars  to  the  new  system,  a  difficulty  which  will,  how- 
ever, soon  be  obviated. 

Grading  renders  necessary  that  admission  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  school,  if  not  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class, 
be  conditioned  upon  an  examination.  This  prevents  the 
inefficient  and  the  lazy  from  passing  to  grades  where  the 
teacher  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  previous 
studies  is  compelled  to  take  time  and  attention  belonging 
to  the  regular  study,  and  so  does  great  injustice  to  the 
proficient  pupils,  taking  time  that  really  belongs  to  them, 
and  hindering  their  progress.  It  is  this  element  in  the 
graded  system,  the  examination,  which  serves  as  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  the  ambition  of  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

WASHrnGTOK— George  K  Gage, 
the  new  law. 

The  close  of  the  school  year  makes  an  era  in  the  history 
of  schools  in  this  town.  An  old  and  time-honored  sys- 
tem is  to  be  exchanged  for  one  that  is  new.  Whether 
the  new  system  will  be  a  success  or  a  failure  depends 
largely,  and  perhaps  wholly,  on  our  attitude  towards  it. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  any  school,  or  system  of  schools,  to 
succeed  without  the  encouragement  of  its  patrons. 

The   great  need  of  our  schools  is  more  money  with 
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which  to  secure  better  teachers  and  longer  schools. 
Some  of  our  districts  are  painfully  conscious  of  this  lack 
of  funds,  which  necessitates  short  sessions  and,  perchance, 
poor  and  inexperienced  teachers.  A  judicious  union  of  a 
few  of  the  weaker  schools  would  create  schools  of  far 
greater  excellence.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  law 
does  not  necessarily  reduce  the  number  of  schools  to  one 
or  even  two,  but  requires  as  many  schools  as  the  welfare 
of  the  town  demands.  Further,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  if,  after  a  careful  trial,  the  new  system  is  not  in  any 
way  the  equal  of  the  old,  the  town  has  the  privilege  of 
returning  to  its  old  way.  Let  us  give  it  an  unprejudiced 
trial. 

WESTMORELAITD.  — James  B.   Mason,  Mrs.  Lydia 
L.  Mason. 

THE    SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  criticise  or  expose  the  weak 
points  of  our  poor  teachers,  nor  shall  we  extol  the  able 
ones.  The  average  of  our  schools  is  not  as  good  as  we 
should  like  to  report.  While  some  have  been  supplied 
with  excellent  instructors,  others  have  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate, and  have  fallen  below  the  average.  It  gives  us  much 
pleasure  to  note  the  improvement  in  some  of  our  teachers 
in  town  ;  we  hope  to  see  them  engaged  in  our  schools  the 
following  year.  Difficulties  frequently  arise  in  schools  ; 
sometimes  the  teacher  is  to  blame,  sometimes  the  pupil, 
but  more  frequently  the  parents.  Some  if  not  all  the 
trouble  might  be  obviated  if  there  were  a  better  under- 
standing between  teacher  and  parents,  and  to  bring  this 
about  we  would  urge  visiting  on  the  part  of  both.  Al- 
though the  visitors'  list  in  the  register  was  quite  well 
filled,  there  is  room  for  more.  Teachers  as  a  class  are 
too  reserved.  Visit  your  pupils  in  their  homes;  make 
them  feel  that  you  have  an  interest  in  them  outside  of  the 
schoolroom ;  it  will  work  wonders  in  securing  their  good 
will. 
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town  system. 

The  new  school  system  will  introduce  new  methods 
that  we  trust  will  be  kindly  received.  It  seems  to  us,  as 
indeed  it  must  to  all  candid  thinkers,  that  we  need  a 
change.  We  see  some  disadvantages  as  well  as  advanta- 
ges in  the  future  system,  but  it  appears  as  one  worthy  of 
a  fair  and  honest  trial,  and  doubtless  the  objections  will 
not  be  so  great  in  reality  as  in  expectation.  Looking 
over  the  table  of  statistics  we  see  that  the  amount  of 
money  expended  per  scholar  in  some  of  our  districts  is 
simply  enormous.  One  district  whose  average  attendance 
of  pupils  was  2.21,  and  whose  school  order  was  $98.69, 
paid  the  sum  of  $44.66  per  scholar. 

WHITEFEELD.  — L.  J.  Miner. 

TOWN    SYSTEM. 

Ko.  7,  of  course,  must  go  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
There  is  only  one  scholar  in  the  district,  and  that  is  a 
smart  boy  that  can  attend  any  school  in  town.  He  has 
had  a  teacher  expressly  for  himself  for  several  years  and 
has  made  good  progress,  and  we  think  is  as  far  advanced 
as  any  scholar  of  his  age  in  town. 

This  report  closes  the  reports  of  district  schools  under 
the  old  law,  and  now  we  are  to  try  a  new  one.  That  the 
new  law  is  rather  unpopular  is  very  evident,  and  we  think 
the  law  was  well  enough  before,  but  that  has  gone  by,  and 
we  have  the  new  law  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Now 
let  us  look  to"  it  and  see  that  we  make  no  mistakes.  We 
have  but  one  school  that  can  be  abolished  without  a 
good  deal  of  extra  expense,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
incur  at  this  time.  In  selecting  our  committees  we  ought 
to  be  careful  and  get  those  who  would  not  be  willing  to 
plunge  the  town  into  debt  to  build  new  schoolhouses  to 
accommodate  the  consolidated   districts  when   we   have 
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plenty  of  schoolhouses  where  they  are.  Let  us  make  the 
best  of  the  law,  and  if  it  is  any  improvement  over  the 
old  system,  let  us  secure  all  of  the  benefits  of  that  im- 
provement. 

"We  would  recommend  that  district  No.  3  give  up  their 
organization  and  go  into  the  town  system  and  let  the 
town  have  a  high  school,  as  that  district  proposes  to  do, 
that  shall  be  free  to  all  the  scholars  in  town  that  are 
qualified  to  enter  it.  There  are  some  scholars  in  nearly 
every  district  in  town  that  could  be  benefited  by  the 
advantages  of  a  high  school,  and  if  they  were  taken  out 
of  those  schools  the  schools  could  be  run  with  a  cheaper 
class  of  teachers  just  as  profitably,  and  save  expense. 

WILMOT.  — Fred  E.  Goodhue. 

TEACHERS. 

Poorly  qualified  and  incompetent  teachers !  Were  we 
to  particularize  the  numerous  defects  of  our  teachers, 
their  names  would  be  legion.  Too  little  attention  (in 
the  few  cases)  has  been  paid  to  the  merit  of  the  appli- 
cant, his  previous  experience  or  his  natural  ability,  by 
the  prudential  committee.  The  rule  has  been  rather  to 
engage  that  one  who  will  do  the  required  work  at  the 
cheapest  rate.  The  result,  of  course,  has  been  poor 
schools  in  these  districts. 

To  govern  a  school  properly,  to  acquire  the  love, 
respect,  and  good  will  of  the  scholars,  to  impart  instruc- 
tion intelligently,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  strict 
discipline  without  resorting  to  harsh  measures,  are 
things  that  require  rare  ability,  but  yet  not  too  much 
for  us  to  expect  in  this  age  of  progress.  Whenever  such 
teachers  can  be  found,  —  and  there  are  some,  —  their 
services  are  cheap  at  any  reasonable  price.  Mere  book 
knowledge  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  material  needed  to 
make  a  successful  teacher.     In  addition,  there  are  needed 
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firmness,  patience,  good  judgment,  skill,  and  power  to 
govern.  A  teacher  without  these  latter  qualifications 
will  he  unsuccessful,  and  should  engage  in  some  other 
calling.  If  we  need  skillful  workmen  anywhere,  it  is  in 
the  schoolroom.  Parents  cannot  afford  to  commit  the 
training  of  their  children  to  incompetent  hands.  Again, 
a  person  inclined  to  he  indifferent,  sluggish,  and  lazy, 
never  can  become  a  good  teacher.  There  is  no  profession, 
of  whatever  character,  that  requires  so  much  of  that  ele- 
ment of  Yankee  nature  which  we  style  "  smartness  "  to 
insure  success,  as  does  the  profession  of  teaching.  A 
spirit  of  lively  activity  is  a  most  necessary  requisite  to  a 
teacher's  success  ;  without  this,  the  school,  at  best,  will 
be  but  a  dull  affair.  If  the  teacher  is  dead,  let  him  be 
buried ;  do  not  let  him  clog  the  active  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren with  his  sluggishness ;  if  he  is  alive,  let  him  mani- 
fest his  vitality.  The  influence  of  an  active  man  is  worth 
twice  as  much  as  that  of  a  drone.  Then  we  would  say, 
look  at  the  applicant  before  hiring,  and  see  that  the  indi- 
cations, from  personal  appearance,  are  all  right  in  this 
regard.  To  conclude  this  topic,  we  would  say,  we  need 
better  teachers  generally.  Throw  away  the  old  hypothe- 
sis that  most  anything  will  do  for  our  common  schools, 
especially  for  the  smaller  ones.  Our  primary  schools 
need  the  best  teachers.  Start  the  training  right,  and  the 
children  can  better  take  care  of  themselves,  better  resist 
the  influence  of  wrong  instruction.  But  start  them 
wrong,  and  how  much  waste  of  time  and  strength  there 
must  be  in  overcoming  false  notions  of  study,  in  correct- 
ing errors,  and  unlearning  what  has  been  incorrectly 
taught.  Then,  we  repeat,  get  the  best  teachers,  regard- 
less of  the  expense.  If  the  money  allowed  your  school 
is  not  sufficient  for  long  terms,  have  a  good  teacher  for 
one  month  in  the  year,  rather  than  have  a  poor  school 
and  a  poor  teacher  the  year  round.  Teaching  must 
become  a  profession,  and  teachers  must  teach,  not  because 
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they  can  get  a  few  dollars  more  easily  so  than  by  chopping 
wood,  or  doing  other  kinds  of  labor,  but  because  it  is 
their  profession. 


WILTOK  — Geo.  C.  Troav. 

TOWN    SYSTEM.  —  PHYSIOLOGY   AND    HYGIENE. 

Another  school  year  is  nearly  completed,  and  your 
committee  feels  that  it  has  been  a  very  successful  one. 
You  will  notice  that  there  has  been  very  little  change  in 
teachers  from  last  year.  This  in  most  cases  has  been 
favorable  to  the  schools.  A  teacher  who  is  acquainted 
with  a  school  can  accomplish  more  than  a  new  teacher. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  district  lines  will  be  abolished 
and  the  town  will  constitute  one  district.  Our  schools 
will  then  be  managed  by  a  board  of  education.  This  for 
"Wilton  has  many  advantages  over  the  old  system :  it 
will  give  equal  advantages  to  all  scholars ;  it  will  make 
all  the  school  money  available  for  present  use ;  it  will 
make  it  possible  to  furnish  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  for 
our  older  scholars,  so  that  much  that  is  now  spent  in 
sending  scholars  away  may  be  saved,  and  our  scholars 
given  as  good  advantages  at  home. 

The  requirement  that  physiology  and  hygiene  shall  be 
taught  in  schools  has  been  faithfully  carried  out  by  most 
of  our  teachers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  impressions  have 
been  made  on  all  the  scholars  that  will  save  them  from 
the  sad  results  attending  the  use  of  tobacco  or  strong 
drink.  This  good  work  should  be  continued.  In  re- 
tiring from  all  official  connection  with  the  schools  of 
Wilton,  I  desire  to  thank  the  people  for  the  confidence 
they  have  manifested  in  me  during  the  last  four  years. 
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WINCHESTER.  — S.  M.  Morse,  m.  D.,/or  the  Board  of 

Education. 

A  year's  experience  of  the  town  system. 

Having  adopted  the  town  system  of  schools,  a  board 
of  education  consisting  of  nine  members  was  elected  at 
the  annual  neeting.  Two  of  those  elected  declined  to 
serve,  and  the  vacancies  were  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  selectmen,  as  provided  by  law.  Upon  organizing 
the  board,  it  was  thought  best  to  appoint  a  sub-committee 
of  three,  who  should  have  the  supervision  of  the  schools, 
and  who  should  be  paid  for  their  services :  as  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  had  also  been  chosen  as  high  school 
committee,  they  were,  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  con- 
venience, selected  to  act  as  the  superintendents  of  all  the 
schools.  It  was  determined  by  the  board  that  the  reforms 
to  be  secured  by  the  new  system  were  mainly  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

1.  Equality  in  school  privileges  for  all  parts  of  the 
town,  so  far  as  consistent  with  a  proper  regard  for  public 
sentiment. 

2.  In  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency,  consolida- 
tion of  the  schools  so  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  a 
proper  regard  for  the  convenience  of  individuals  and  the 
prejudices  formed  in  long  established  ruts. 

3.  The  employment  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  to 
be  had,  within  the  limits  of  our  appropriation,  without 
regard  to  fear  or  favor,  except  favor  to  our  own  citizens, 
other  conditions  being  equal. 

4.  To  organize  a  s^'stem  of  grading  and  classifying 
schools  that  should  apply  to  the  whole  town,  so  far  as 
consistent  with  the  difficulties  of  locality,  with  the  pri- 
mary school  as  the  base,  and  the  high  school  the  crown 
of  the  structure. 

It  was  not  expected  that  this  work  could  all  be  accom- 
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plished  in  one  year.  Many  citizens  were  angrily  opposed 
to  the  cliange,  and  the  hearty  co-operation  of  parents, 
committee,  teachers,  and  scholars,  needful  for  the  best 
success,  could  hardly  be  expected  at  first. 

EQUALIZATION. 

What  has  been  accomplished  under  the  head  of  equal- 
izing school  privileges  can  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
detailed  report  of  each  school.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
has  been  the  past  year  considerable  inequality  in  the 
length  of  terms  of  the  schools.  This  has  resulted,  in  a 
large  measure,  from  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  committee.  Both  of  the  Ashuelot  villages  were,  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  winter  terms  of  schools, 
stricken  by  that  dreaded  scourge,  diphtheria,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  scholars,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  community,  to  close  the  schools  for  a  period  of 
about  eight  weeks.  This  long  and  unavoidable  vacation 
has  so  abridged  the  time  of  the  school  year  that  it  was 
thought  best  to  shorten  the  winter  term  from  the  contem- 
plated term  of  ten  weeks,  to  eight  or  nine,  and  trust  to 
the  future  for  an  opportunity  to  make  it  up. 

In  Nos.  8,  9,  and  13,  quite  a  large  number  of  the 
parents  seemed  to  distrust  the  ability  of  their  scholars  to 
stand  such  a  mental  strain  as  would  result  from  attending 
school  twenty-eight  or  thirty  weeks  in  the  year,  while 
heretofore  they  had  been  accustomed  to  only  sixteen  or 
eighteen  weeks'  schooling,  and  consequently  they  allowed 
their  scholars  to  drop  out  of  school  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  the  schools  unprofitable  and  make  it  necessary 
that  they  be  closed.  In  neither  of  the  above  mentioned 
schools,  so  far  as  your  committee  could  ascertain,  was 
there  any  fault  found  with  the  teacher  or  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  school,  but  parents  and  scholars  alike 
felt  that  they  had  received  as  much  schooling  as  they 
could  digest  in  one  year.     In  view  of  this  unexpected 
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state  of  affairs,  it  has  been  suggested  to  our  minds  that 
possibly  it  may  furnish  an  explanation  for  the  opposition 
of  some  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  rural  districts  to  the 
town  system,  — the  fear  of  too  much  schooling. 

In  the  center  village,  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades  have  been  cut  short  considerably  from  their  usual 
length  of  terms ;  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  where 
there  are  established  courses  of  study,  have  had  their 
usual  terms. 

We  believe  that  after  the  system  is  fairly  inaugurated, 
and  the  schools  consolidated  as  we  propose,  all  can  be 
kept  thirty  weeks  in  the  year  without  any  increase  in  the 
appropriations.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  amount  of  school- 
ing should  be  the  minimum  provided  for  any  locality  in 
our  town.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of 
schooling  necessary  to  fit  scholars  for  respectable  positions 
in  life  thirty  years  ago  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose  now. 
The  sterile  soil  and  harsh  climate  of  Xew  Hampshire 
have  been  claimed  to  be  best  fitted  for  the  production  of 
the  most  valuable  of  all  crops,  —  capable  and  intelligent 
citizens.  As  patriotic  citizens  we  are  bound  to  use  our 
best  efforts  to  maintain  this  honorable  reputation. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

In  view  of  the  knowledge  gained  from  some  unpleasant 
experience  under  the  district  system,  in  the  way  of  trying 
to  remed}-  the  acknowledged  evil  of  a  redundancy  of 
schools  in  the  town,  your  committee  approached  this 
subject  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  and  with  some 
foreboding  of  evil  results.  We  are  happy  in  being  able 
to  report  less  opposition  to  our  efforts  than  was  expected. 
We  have  reduced  the  number  of  schools  in  town  by 
discontinuing  three,  —  Xos.  7,  15,  and  19.  The  motives 
that  have  governed  us  in  selecting  these  in  preference  to 
others  for  discontinuance  are  the  following :  1.  The  small 
number  of  scholars  in  each  of  them  making  it  impossi- 
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ble  in  our  judgment  to  have  such  schools  as  would  be 
interesting  and  profitable  to  either  teachers  or  scholars; 
2.  The  school  buildings  were  so  dilapidated  as  not  only 
to  be  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed, 
but  they  were  so  shabby  that  it  was  thought  a  disgrace  to 
the  town  to  share  in  the  degradation  and  shame  to  which 
they  had  long  subjected  the  district;  3.  The  scholars 
who  had  attended  these  schools  could  be  changed  to  other 
schools  with  but  a  small  amount  of  inconvenience,  in 
travel,  while  being  largely  benefited  by  attending  larger 
schools  and  with  longer  terms.  The  committee  have 
heard  but  very  little  complaint  of  their  action,  by  the 
people  most  interested,  in  the  changes  that  have  so  far 
been  made.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee,  provid- 
ing the  conditions  remain  the  same  as  at  present,  to  dis- 
continue three  or  more  schools  during  the  coming  year, 
believing  that  such  a  course  will  be  for  the  best  good  of 
all  interested.  In  this  connection  we  would  suggest  that 
the  town  system  is  more  flexible  and  better  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  a  shifting  population  than  the  one  which  it 
succeeds ;  a  school  now  may  be  discontinued  in  a  certain 
locality  for  a  time  and  afterwards  re-established,  in  view 
of  a  change  of  circumstances,  without  the  necessity  of  a 
troublesome  process  of  changing  lines  and  records  as 
formerly. 

With  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  present  law  in  giving 
the  school  boards  the  power  to  appropriate  one  fourth  of 
the  money  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  to  the  trans- 
portation of  scholars,  consolidation  of  schools  will  be 
attended  with  much  less  hardship  than  heretofore,  and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  will  meet  with  less  opposition. 

WOLFEBOROUGH.  —  George  A.  Haines. 

THINGS   WORTH    SAYING. 

The  schools  during  the  past  year  have  exhibited  a  good 
degree   of  improvement.     The  teachers  employed  have 
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generally  had  experience  and  acknowledged  success, 
previous  to  their  employment  the  past  year  ;  or,  if  with- 
out experience,  have  been  known  to  us  as  diligent  and 
faithful  scholars.  The  past  teaches  that  only  such  should 
be  employed,  and  that  too  great  reliance  should  not  be 
placed  upon  the  partial  recommendation  of  friends  of  the 
teachers,  or  certificates  from  schools  they  have  attended. 
The  selection  of  teachers  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  welfare  of  our  schools,  and  it  should  be  made  with 
due  caution  and  never  without  a  full  knowledge  of  their 
experience  and  qualifications.  Justice  to  the  district  and 
teacher  requires  that  the  certificate  of  qualification  should 
be  obtained  before  final  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
opening  of  the  term.  The  scholars  have  generally  mani- 
fested a  desire  for  improvement  and  an  interest  in  study. 
Wliere  this  has  not  been  the  case,  the  cause  may  be  as- 
signed mainly  to  previous  irregularity  of  attendance  and 
want  of  proper  home  influence.  The  greatest  trouble  and 
most  serious  hindrances  to  the  success  of  our  schools  are 
irregularity  in  attendance,  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  realize  the  necessity  of  their  hearty  co-opera- 
tion with  teachers.  As  a  reform  in  the  latter  would 
remedy  the  former,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  parents  will 
sacrifice  a  little  time,  prejudice,  and  self-will,  frequently 
visit  our  schools,  and  lend  their  infiuence  to  create  that 
perfect  harmony  which  ought  to  exist  between  parents, 
teachers,  and  scholars. 

The  heaviest  calamities  from  which  any  community 
sufiers  may  be  traced  to  a  neglected  or  misdirected  edu- 
cation. In  proportion  as  schools  are  fostered  and  increase 
in  usefulness,  the  intelligence,  comfort,  and  happiness  of 
the  people  are  advanced,  and  disorder,  lawlessness,  in- 
temperance, crime,  and  the  cost  of  courts  lessened. 
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STATISTICS. 


The  returns  from  school  committees  are  grouped  under 
the  following  heads  :  — 

1.  Districts  and  schools. 

2.  Schoolhouses. 

3.  Scholars. 

4.  Teachers. 

5.  Revenues. 

6.  Expenses. 
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3  >> 

ej  be 

X  =c<«  to 

^ 

S 

fa 

K 

W 

w 

1 

IS 

1 

16 

$7,000.00 

S65.0O 

2 

15 

2 

1 

5,000.00 

60.00 

3 

11 

1 

4 

1,6-25.00 

25.00 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1,810.00 

10.00 

5 

15 

3 

6 

8,000.00 

120.00 

6 

18 

1 

1 

4,682.00 

50.00 

7 

6 

8 

25,000.00 

500.00 

8 

17 

3 

18 

6,550.00 

180.00 

9 

10 

1 

2 

2,000.00 

15.00 

10 

14 

14 

5,000.00 

225.00 

11 

5 

1 

5 

1,000.00 

25.00 

135 

14 

76 

$68,267.00 

$1,275.00 

11 
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SCHOLARS. 


BELKNAP 


<"  c  * 

CO 

m 

13 

■i^ 

SPoJ 

®  C  S 

"  o  > 

»— < 

m 

S 
d 

H 

il 

^ 

e3 

i 

TOWNS. 

c  2  s  ® 
-•  S  o  fl 

O 

"aj 

u 

>, 

a 
<a 

ID 

o 

a)  rt 

11 

OJ  OJ  fl  fl 

-O  >   03  c3 

30 

3  « 

paj 

^  M 

V 

53 

S«e^ 

|p«.a 

Boys  jGirls 

!2i 

12; 

tJ 

m 

O 

<( 

Izi 

1 

2 

^Iton 

121 

92 

99 

86 

167 
104 

117 
116 

42 
12 

196 

182 

46 
26 

215 

178 

47 
36 

8 

Barnstead 

10 

3 

Belmont 

77 

82 

101 

102 

20 

164 

19 

154 

3 

16 

4 

Center  Harbor. 

44 

23 

40 

33 

2 

60 

11 

59 

18 

6 

5 

Gilford 

193 

169 

221 

251 

38 

393 

40 

378 

147 

6 

Gilmanton  — 

144 

126 

23 

217 

30 

220 

42 

6 

7 

Laconia 

301 

2a3 

46 

506 

42 

411 

66 

120 

8 

Meredith 

176 

192 

22 

322 

24 

236 

67 

3 

9 

New  Hampton. 

87 

84 

81 

127 

10 

184 

14 

169 

29 

10 

Sanbornton — 

112 

64 

8 

143 

25 

154 

12 

9 

11 

Tilton 

Totals 

63 

43 

132 

113 

7 

204 

34 

178 

2 

677 

586 

1579 

1534 

230 

2571 

311 

2352 

469 

178 

STATISTICAL    TABLES. 
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COUNTY. 


TEACHERS. 


.t:  » 
S  ri  o 

5  Sp, 


^« 


S  =5  O 


d  oj  ^ 
^^'^ 

C  D  O 

=s  s  r 
s  s  3 


U  03 


•Sort 
35  o 


<B  M  O 


$31.25 
31.00 
26.00 


29.33 

18.22 
35.00 
20.00 
44.00 

$29.35 


172 


$20.65 
20.65 
20.04 
24.13 
30.72 
20.44 
36.84 
26.22 
16.83 
22.30 
17.00 

$23.25 


28 


7 

7 

4 

2 

12 

3 

10 

1 

15 

9 

9 

5 

7 

7 

1 

3 

1 

83 

20 

164 
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REVENUE. 


BELKNAP 


TOWNS. 

c"^  o 

III 

a 

a 
>> 

s 

o 

2 

CI 
d 

CO 

|| 

O 

•6 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

pS 

1 

j^lton 

f 1,560. 60 
1,563.52 
1,203.24 
100.00 
3,225.60 
1,509.84 
3,979.50 
1,887.62 
934.06 
1,466.76 
1  255  00 

$200.00 

52.00 
92.32 

100.00 

300.00 
50.00 

87.75 

$142.80  :!ili1ftl-nn 

$131.92 


30.00 





48.32 

$13.53 

56.42 

36.87 

$2,136.32 
1,927.75 
1,377.40 
312.18 
3,646.65 
1,687.96 
4,463.64 
2,440.90 
1,130.73 
1,678.34 
1,971.47 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

Barnstead 

Belmont 

Center  Harbor 

Gilford 

Gilmantou 

Laconia 

Meredith 

New  Hampton 
Sanborn  ton ... 
Tilton 

135.52 
122.16 
63.44 
291.05 
178.12 
328.14 
203.28 
109.80 
123.83 
118.16 

215.18 

156.00 
50.00 

94.99 

Totals 

618,685.74    $1,337.07  I  $1,816.30 

1 

$617.18 

$210.24 

$106.82 

$22,773.35 

STATISTICAL    TABLES. 
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COUNTY 


EXPENDITURES. 


II 

.a 
a> 

a 
2 

o 

o 

s 

o 

K 
o 

o 

.2 
S 

S 
p. 

H 
O 

$ 

o 

EH 

Average      cost     ot 
misc  ellancous 
and  salaries    per 
scholar. 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

$600.00 

$3.00 
66.63 
93.00 
50.00 

3.35 

87.75 

$52.87 

8.3.45 
36.66 
34.62 
84.40 
538.00 

38.04 
189.51 

$1,950.49 

1,382.78 

737.29 

479.41 

3,368.02 

1,407.39 

3,.597.00 

2,440.90 

1,075.34 

1,277.25 

757.00 

$2,088.36 

1,432.78 

873.74 

607.70 

3,639.64 

1,616.79 

4,785.00 

2,525.90 

1,178.58 

1,626.51 

757.00 

$6.98 
6.29 
3.97 
7.48 
5.75 
5.98 
6.96 
6.63 
5.66 
8.84 
3.09 

$600.00 

$303.73 

$1,057..55 

$18,472.87 

$21,132.00 

$6.15 

♦Salaries  of  school  committees  included. 
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SCHOOLS. 


CARROLL 


S  ^ 

o 

c 

iC?J 

tp 

O  CO 

N  « 

■-^ 

o 

bB-r 

iD 

rH    03 

"  O 

P 

tB 

cS  2 

:3  ® 

TOWNS. 

5'S 

+J  CO 

o 
o 

'5  "3 
o 

^1 

o2 

S  0 

?^§ 

as 

_2  >  «i 

0-3.2 

■g-MO 

^s 

tao 
s  o 

cifl 

o^ 

•C 

ii  M 

O  H 

^^■^ 

MO 

fa  o 

g 

.23 

•goo 

%^ 

1-^ 

Q 

O 

P 

CO 

CO 

-< 

1 

2 

8 

7 

2 

4 

Bartlett 

6 

14 

1 

2 

10.87 

3 

Brookfiekl 

5 

7 

7.66 

4 
5 
6 

7 

7 

3 

2 

18.35 

14 

19 

2 

2 

16.11 

Eaton 

7 

13 

1 

8.80 

7 

Efflingliam 

10 

10 

3 

2 

19.40 

8 

Freedom 

8 

12 

4 

1 

8.57 

9 

Hart's  Location . . 

10 
11 

6 

6 

2 

20.33 

Madison 

9 

13 

5 

1 

s.oo 

12 

Moultonborovigh.. 

12 

12 

4 

2 

17.08 

13 

Ossipee 

17 

17 

2 

1 

15.50 

14 

Sandwicli 

19 

19 

13 

6 

12.70 

15 

Tamworth 

14 

24 

10 

1 

7.00 

16 

Tuftonborough  . . . 

11 

11 

3 

3 

14.18 

17 

Wakefield 

12 

12 

3 

2 

26.84 

18 

Wolfeborough  — 
Totals 

14 

1 

16 

2 

1 

2 

27.90 

179 

218 

5 

8 

61 

27 

14.96 

STATISTICAL    TABLES. 
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COUNTY. 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 


o 
o 

o 

as 
+-> 

0 

o 

o 

o 

C 

d 

t>  5  ® 

t-  ai 

O 

CD 

*^ 

a 

-cB 

If 

'3    . 

IS 

a 

3  « 

5j  t«v-i  to 

•A 

t> 

« 

B 

H 

H 

1 

7 

4 

$400.00 

$25.00 

2 

6 

1 

7 

3,600.00 

50.00 

3 

5 

1 

1,000.00 

4 

6 

2 

2,000.00 

25.00 

5 

16 

3 

13 

5,750.00 

90.00 

G 

7 

2 

2,500.00 

25.00 

7 

10 

2 

2,500.00 

25.00 

S 

8 

2 

2,000.00 

15.00 

9 
10 

5 

4 

2,700.00 

25.00 

11 

9 

2 

1,500.00 

12 

16 

12 

2,000.00 

40.00 

13 

17 

15 

4,600.00 

68.00 

14 

17 

6 

2,.500.00 

25.00 

15 

14 

4 

3,000.00 

50.00 

16 

11 

10 

3,000.00 

80.00 

17 

12 

3 

6,000.00 

140.00 

18 

12 

11,000.00 

400.00 

178 

24 

84 

$56,050.00 

$1,083.00 
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CARROLL 


SCHOLARS. 


TOWNS. 


P  g  C  OJ 


Boys  Girls 


.   « 

Be 
P  a) 


s'.a 


S  f-  ^  ' 

S  oii ! 


10 
11 
1-2 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Albany  

Bartlett 

Brookfleld. . 
Chatham  ... 

Conway 

Eaton 

Eflaingham  . 
Freedom  ... 
Hart's  Locat'n 

Jackson 

Madison 

Moultonboro' . 

Ossipee 

Sandwich 

Tamworth 

Tuftonhorough 

Wakefield 

Wolfeborough. 

Totals 


35 


46 


82 


114 

106 

83 

116 


645 


28 


23 


113 
101 

77 
106 


30 

110 

41 

56 

237 

69 

93 

100 

4 

68 

71 

139 

176 

150 

114 

83 

154 

201 


50 

84 

30 

59 

242 

65 

.  97 

62 

6 

74 

70 

111 

196 

123 

112 

77 

141 

213 


.56 
164 
63 
95 
404 
115 
169 
154 
8 
125 
118 
178 
300 
213 
176 
126 
243 
327 


42.00 
162.00 

67.00 

81.80 
394.00 

99.00 
136.04 
120.00 


91.20 
125.00 
174.60 
292.00 
196.00 
220.00 
140.00 
223.00 
384.00 


20 
28 
54 
30 
6 
21 
45 
110 


1896 


1812 


284 


3034 


2947.64  413 

I 


49 


51 


17 


STATISTICAL    TABLES. 
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COUNTY, 


TEACHERS. 


■s  = 

'^  1 

*i   X 

•o£ 

bfl 

$Po2 

CO" 

5  X 

c5  ?^ 

§  3 
£2 

J) 

"o  6 

2  =  5 

3  ^ 

fc  ■- 

^3 

bjDrt 

«s  s 

5}  CO  aj  j4 

|5S5 

Ci    -M 

OS  - 

ci  »  - 

o.fi 

o  0 

t^  "C' 

^2 

<t,      s 

^"5 

■^+3 

!H    S 

C  ci 

5  5  = 

55  2 

o  o  o 

s5? 

S2 

?  i 

o  So 
ao2 

>  a  s 

pv,  » 

p*^ 

3V(  m 

IZ  ^  ^ 

< 

:z; 

.5"" 

i^ 

» 

^^ 

1 

5 

$15.00 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

$20.00 

12 

23.50 

6 

7 

3 

4 

23.20 

1 

2 

4 

3 

27.00 

6 

19.86 

2 

5 

5 

40.72 

17 

24.38 

3 

12 

2 

6 

3 

29.67 

5 

1.5.80 

2 

1 

2 

7 

3 

26.20 

10 

23.00 

2 

4 

1 

8 

6 

27.88 

4 

20.00 

11 

9 

10 

5 

29.25 

5 

19.92 

2 

2 

11 

3 

33.66 

7 

16.00 

" 

.■) 

12 

2 

31.00 

17 

IS.OO 

4 

10 

4 

13 

9 

29.75 

12 

21.75 

5 

1 

14 

5 

24.80 

21 

17.80 

4 

9 

1 

15 

2 

20.00 

15 

20.00 

2 

5 

1 

16 

3 

25.66 

14 

19.16 

2 

2 

17 

4 

41.75 

14 

25.95 

2 

12 

18 

6 

33.75 

17 

24.62 

1 

12 

1 

60 

§29.34 

185 

$20.47 

36 

95 

20 
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REVE>ajE. 


CARROLL 


^& 

^■a 

-C 

Oh 

o 

TOWNS. 

O  1-  o 

rJjO  O 

ill 

< 

+i  to 

< 

3 
2 

0-3 

d 

p 
'S 

s 
s 

a 
o 

.3  4) 

1 

Albany 

$268.00 

$34.16 

$40.00 

$40.00 

$382.16 

2 

Bartlett 

448.00 

S427.00 

136.79 

87.50 

100.00 

1,199.29 

3 

Brookfield  .... 

269.50 

40.88 

28.50 

338.88 

4 

Chatham 

500.00 

03.49 



170.80 

734.29 

5 

Conway 

1,800.00 

650.00 

241.92 

14.10 

60.00 

2,766.02 

(^ 

437.94 

76.25 

514.19 
1,412.51 

7 

Effingham 

1,254.44 

104.07 

49.00 

5.00 

8 

Ereedom 

.514.50 

86.24 

600.74 

9 

Hart's  Locat'n 

75.00 

75.00 

10 

Jackson 

494.00 

156.03 

17.00 

48.00 

715.03 

H 

Marlison 

56.58 

70.76 

127.34 

12 

Moultonboro' . 

900.00 

80.00 

155.68 

94.32 

1,230.00 

13 

Ossipee 

1,. 559. 00 

501.05 

205.57 

20.00 

2,285.62 

14 

Sandwich 

1,105.37 

100.00 

152.49 

133.92 

1,491.78 

15 

Tamworth  — 

955.83 

142.50 

1,098.33 

16 

Tuftonboro'.. . 

708.00 

103.50 

85.12 

35.00 

3.00 

934.62 

17 

Wakefield 

1,081.50 

184.83 

104.75 

1,371.08 

18 

Wolfeboro'.... 
'J'otals 

2,560.00 

600.00 

263.52 

334.00 

$167.26 

3,924.78 

$14,987.66 

$2,461.55 

$2,200.30 

$938.09 

$167.26 

$446.80 

$21,201.66 
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COUNTY. 


EXPENDITURES. 


ft 
v 

ratD 

=  2 

a 

CO 
<D 

GJ 

a 

a 
c 

« 

a) 
0 

S  CI 

.§1 

eaclicrs'  salaries. 

Otal  expended.* 

vcrage     cost     of 
miscellaneous 
and  salaries   per 
scholar. 

H 

Ph 

s 

^ 

^ 

< 

1 

$200.00 

$217.80 

$2.75 

2 

$110.27 

921.00 

1,056.27 

5.27 

3 

249.00 

259.00 

3.61 

4 

$32.93 

675.19 

733.12 

7.24 

5 

233.50 

2,549.22 

2,906.41 

5.81 

6 

35.00 

96.19 

336.00 

494.19 

3.23 

7 

1,246.71 

1,271.71 

7.43 

8 

10.00 

10.00 

605.36 

645.36 

4.73 

9 

75.00 

75.00 

7.50 

10 

52.50 

662.53 

726.53 

5.11 

11 

40.00 

262.00 

322.00 

1.66 

12 

80.00 

87.42 

1,007.35 

1,244.27 

4.38 

13 

$277.19 

109.89 

20.71 

1,763.86 

2,279.80 

4.80 

14 

71.97 

67.94 

1,281.87 

1,461.78 

4.94 

15 

955.83 

1,015.83 

4.18 

16 

815.41 

859.15 

5.09 

17 

199.58 

2,507.20 

2,751.78 

9.18 

18 

3,339.00 

3,399.00 

9.00 

$277.19 

$417.13 

$840.77 

$19,452.53 

$21,719.00 

$5.33 

*  Salaries  of  school  committees  included. 
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CHESHIRE 


SCHOOLS. 


TOWNS. 


-3 

o 

,- 

O    . 

fS 

^ 

o 

P  " 

f,B 

o 
o 

'So 

—  c 

^1 

o 

m 

6 

§1 

o 

cS  J 

,o^ 

X3  M 

ci 

ir/^ 

h^ 

P 

O 

5 

0  o 
S  o 

m  * 


■5,       o 


O  g   03 


Alstead 

Chesterfield.  . . 

Dublin 

Fitzwilliam 

Gilsuni 

Harrisville 

Hinsdale 

Jaffrey 

Keene 

Marlborough. . . 

Marlow 

Nelson 

Richmond 

Rindge 

Roxbury  

Stoddard 

Sullivan 

Suriy 

Swanzey 

Troy 

Walpole  

Westmoreland 
Winchester  — 

Totals... 


13 
14 
6 
11 
6 
5 
1 

13 
11 
8 
8 
6 
11 
9 
3 
1 
5 
4 
10 
4 

14 
12 
•2 


177 


14 

30 

6 

12 

7 

6 

11 

13 

34 

11 

8 

12 

11 

11 

3 

4 

5 

4 

13 

7 

18 

12 

21 


38 
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COUNTY. 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 


o 
o 
a 
o 

00 

O 
-_.  to 

45 

o 
5 

O 

g 

.    to 
too 

Estimated  value  of 
school   buildings, 
furniture,    and 
sites. 

o 

o 

a 

"S 

>  to 

^  3 

B^ 

•S  s 

to  =3 

1 

14 

1 

14 

$5,000.00 

$75.00 

2 

14 

6 

5 

6,.500.00 

100.00 

3 

6 

6 

3,150.00 

50.00 

4 

11 

12 

6,199.00 

300.00 

5 

6 

2 

7 

2,800.00 

80.00 

6 

5 

5 

3,500.00 

50.00 

7 

7 

•2 

11 

13,350.00 

750.00 

8 

13 

2 

12 

9,126.00 

250.00 

9 

19 

15 

86,500.00 

1,110.00 

10 

8 

1 

20 

5,000  00 

100.00 

11 

7 

1 

8 

2,500.00 

130.00 

12 

6 

6 

1,200.00 

40.00 

13 

11 

1 

5 

3,100.00 

75.00 

14 

10 

1 

10 

5,000.00 

150.00 

15 

3 

2 

1,000.00 

10.00 

16 

7 

3 

4 

1,550.00 

50.00 

17 

5 

5 

2,000.00 

75.00 

18 

4 

4 

2,100.00 

45.00 

19 

10 

13 

11,500.00 

165.00 

20 

6 

5 

3,700.00 

75.00 

21 

15 

3 

8 

14,000.00 

200.00 

22 

12 

3 

12 

3,500.00 

40.00 

23 

17 

6 

21 

13,110.00 

200.00 

216 

32 

210 

$205,385.00 

$4,120.00 
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SCHOLARS. 


CHESHIRE 


TOWNS. 

Sel  ectmcn's 
enunierati  o  n 
between    five 
and  fifteen. 

m 
>. 
O 

•22 

•A 

a! 
be 

.   « 

S3 
ss 

s  « 
•A 

"S 
o 
'2 

5 

si 

^  05 

50 

a 

o 
aj 

s 

> 

O 

>f 

"S, 

o 

®  c 

MsS 

OS'S 

II 

< 

mber      repoi-ted 
etween  five  and 
fteen  not  attend- 
ig  any  school. 

Boys 

Girls 

•A 

1 

Alstead 

91 

73 

124 

90     19 

167 

18 

140.00 

23 

12 

2 

Chesterfield . . . 

138 

111      10 

196 

43 

169.00 

66 

3 

3 

4 

Dublin 

35 
115 

45 
108 

46 
121 

41     10 

69 
223 

8 
5 

66.94 
208.00 

9 

t> 

Fitzwilliam  ... 

120 

13 

5 
6 

Gilsum 

58 
84 

.52 

84 

76 
103 

62 
59 

4 

18 

123 
133 

11 
11 

99.27 

128.00 

24 

12 

2 

Harrisville 

20 

7 

Hinsdale 

168 

163 

212 

235 

39 

381 

27 

279.00 

51 

17 

8 

9 

10 

Jaffrey 

110 

96 

138 
666 
158 

121 

603 
133 

22 

70 
27 

213 
1065 
246 

24 
134 

18 

163.00 
902.00 
212.00 

33 

170 
9 

15 

100 

Marlborough  . . 

16 

11 

Marlow 

48 

56 

69 

72 

7 

110 

24 

115.49 

44 

9 

12 
13 

51 

41 

61 
65 

54 

78 

8 
15 

91 
116 

16 
12 

97.31 
108.91 

5 
41 

3 

Richmond 

1 

11 

Rindge 

86 

73 

9 

145 

5 

119.50 

12 

6 

15 

Roxbury 

21 

16 

1 

31 

5 

24.57 

1 

3 

16 

Stoddard 

48 

51 

55 

57 

5 

96 

11 

78.50 

31 

11 

17 

Sullivan 

29 

28 

41 

36 

5 

58 

14 

67.12 

24 

1 

18 
19 

31 
131 

30 
117 

37 
201 

42 
145 

4 
20 

61 
300 

14 
26 

61.95 
247.18 

13 
35 

1 

Swanzey 

9 

20 
21 

Troy 

70 

86 

14 

132 

10 

106.00 

21 

Walpole 

247 

163 

30 

355 

25 

284.00 

30 

25 

22 

Westmoreland 

103 

100 

9 

164 

30 

144.39 

35 

157 

23 

Winchester. . . . 
Totals 

251 

257 

48 

407 

53 

363.00 

52 

999 

944 

3089 

2754 

407 

4882 

544 

4185.13 

741 

413 
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COUNTY. 


TEACHERS. 


n 

Ill 

'A 

c  « 

>  s  s 
<1 

^2 
P  2 

§£  . 
o     S 

2|| 

ili 

■52 

«2 

11. 
a 

«  05  2 

< 

3  . 
2  D 

.    to 

|« 

;2; 

Number      teaching 
the    same  school 
more     than     one 
term. 

^  a 
sag 

C  '^  o 
S5 

1 

1 

$40.00 

20 

$21.35 

4 

7 

2 

2 

2 

30.00 

16 

21.92 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

2G.O0 

9 

26.60 

4 

2 

1 

4 

4 

38.50 

12 

30.10 

2 

7 

1 

5 

1 

32.00 

8 

25.38 

1 

4 

2 

6 

1 

33.33 

6 

28.23 

4 

7 

2 

79.55 

19 

29.39 

4 

9 

2 

8 

1 

52.00 

14 

25.00 

1 

11 

1 

9 

3 

60.66 

46 

38.34 

2 

27 

12 

10 

2 

48.00 

14 

32.50 

7 

3 

11 

3 

51.00 

10 

20.50 

1 

3 

12 

8 

23.08 

1 

3 

1 

13 

17 

22.78 

2 

7 

2 

14 

2 

66  ..50 

15 

25.30 

6 

5 

15 

5 

22.80 

1 

1 

1 

16 

5 

23.25 

3 

17 

4 

26.90 

1 

18 

6 

23.37 

1 

2 

2 

19 

1 

54.00 

15 

28.66 

13 

4 

20 

1 

48.00 

8 

26.00 

2 

4 

21 

4 

49.35 

25 

25.78 

5 

14 

4 

22 

2 

30.50 

17 

24.43 

2 

7 

1 

23 

3 

45.48 

29 

24.63 

2 

16 

1 

84 

$46.17 

328 

$25.92 

46 

161 

43 

1 
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CHESHIRE 


REVENUE. 


TOWNS. 


O  i  3 


< 


c-  o 

O  cn.3 


Alstead 

Chesterfielcl... 

Dublin 

Fitz William.. . 

Gilsum 

Harrisville'.. . 

Hinsdale 

Jaflfrey 

Keene 

Marlborough  . 

Marlow 

Nelson 

Richmond  — 

Rindge 

Roxbury 

Stoddard 

Sullivan 

Surry  

Swanzey 

Troy 

Walpole 

Westmoreland 
Winchester . 


$1,631.63 

1,600.00 

263.0.5 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 

850.00 

2,862.,50 

1,706.25 

12,456.50 

1,200.11 

987.50 

700.00 

1,014.50 

1,633.72 

225  00 

667.50 

528.00 

471.00 

2,500.00 

800.00 

3,500.00 

1,361.50 

4,500.00 


6,090.00 
31.00 


180.00 


445.01 


700.00 


$132.37 

48.80 

146.16 

89.15 

90.72 

219.52 

282.98 

680.35 

171.41 

78.40 

62.00 

81.21 

91.28 

16.47 

69.54 

43.31 

52.26 

199.92 

282.09 

237.29 

213.38 

300.72 


$36.00 

648.15 
42.50 
18.00 
42.52 

167.00 


604.00 

595.65 

87.15 


72.00 

13.00 

219.00 

24.00 


60.00 
125.00 


Totals $44,458.76  $9,308.14 


$3,589.83 


$2753.97  $158.91 


$109.81 


7.00 
2.37 


3.75 


14.25 
14.00 


55.00 


5.00 


$245.18 
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COUNTY. 


EXPENDITURES. 


a 

o 
1 

CO 

Permanent  repairs. 

o 

3 
O 

Is 

Teachers'  salaries. 

a 
o 

o 
H 

Average     cost     o  f 
misce  llaneous 
and    salaries  per 
scholar. 

1 

$55.60 

$1,730.35 

$1,837.95 

$8.34 

2 

130.87 

1,491.25 

1,662.62 

6.59 

3 



48.81 

964.91 

l,04t.3O 

9.81 

4 

250.00 

1,816.06 

3,141.06 

8.8S 

5 



$310.83 

$51.25 

62.11 

902.85 

1,357.09 

G.dO' 

6 

86.35 

35.00 

969.53 

1,120.88 

6.20 

7 

978.88 

850.53 

3,665.75 

5,645.16 

lO.lO 

8 

40.00 

104.78 

1,790.75 

1,986.28 

7.31 

9 

$3,000.00 

939.79 

1,361.96 

9,565.00 

15,051.75 

10.08 

10 

168.47 

1,792.50 

2,011.97 

6.28 

11 

77.00 

1,087.80 

1,197.80 

8.25 

12 

720.45 

750.45 

.... 

13 

180.00 

36.50 

1,107.82 

1,374.32 

8.00 

14 



6.00 

55.00 

1,681.50 

1,817.50 

10.92 

15 

3.52 

240.50 

252,02 

7.28 

16 

107.94 

8.90 

582.90 

739.74 

7.29 

17 

53.47 

665.40 

743.87 

9.3.5 

18 

14.53 

34.64 

446.69 

507.86 

6.09 

19 

284.00 

180.00 

2,670.25 

3,184.25 

8.24 

20 

240.97 

965.00 

1,234.77 

7.75 

21 

327.47 

215.00 

3,128.00 

3,785.47 

9.25 

22 

40.00 

152.79 

1,534.90 

1,775.59 

8.34 

23 

529.25 

4,308.83 

5,168.03 

9.52 

§3,000.00 

$350.88 

$3,016.21 

$4,655.17 

$43,828.99 

$56,390.72 

$8.22 

*  Salaries  of  school  committees  included. 
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COOS 


SCHOOLS. 


TOWNS. 


6  o 


4^  tn 

•2  .a 


®  to 

00  >•  !B 


bJ3fe 
cj  O 


Berlin 

Carroll 

Clarksville 

Colebrook 

Columbia 

Dalton 

Dumnier 

Errol 

Gorham 

Jeflferson 

Lancaster 

Milan 

Northumberland. . 

Pittsburg 

Randolph 

Shelburne  

Stark 

Stewartstown 

Stratford 

Whitefleld 

Wentworth's  Lo'n 

Totals 


153 


4 

24 

22 

8 

7 

4 

7 

8 

17 

17 

11 

9 

3 

5 

16 

13 

11 

13 


214 


26 


73 


25.00 
15.85 
12.00 
14.16 
17.00 
20.00 
16.05 
15.25 
30.57 
22.25 
31.41 
9.58 
17.41 
21.11 
22.00 
10.45 
17.25 
17.00 
22.80 
27.90 


19.25 
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COUXTY. 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 


c 
o 
a 
o 
ao 

0 

So 

a5 

1 

o 

o 

m 

rv 

s 

.       !»! 

II 
d  fcJD 

Estimated  value  of 
scliooI  buildings, 
furniture,    and 
sites. 

o 

« 

d 
-32 

id 

1 

5 

2 

$15,000.00 

Sio.oo 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1,500.00 

20.00 

3 

4 

600.00 

5.00 

4 

13 

2 

8 

6,000.00 

115.00 

5 

10 

3 

1,000.00 

50.00 

6 

s 

4 

1,300.00 

8.00 

7 

4 

2,000.00 

8.00 

8 

3 

1 

1,000.00 

9 

3 

4 

5,500.00 

150.00 

10 

S 

__ 

8 

4,100.00 

10.00 

11 

14 

2 

9 

3,500.00 

250.00 

12 

9 

4 

1 

1,800.00 

50.00 

13 

9 

3 

4,500.00 

100.00 

14 

6 

1 

1,600.00 

25.00 

15 

3 

1 

600.00 

20.00 

16 

5 

2 

.. 

650.00 

15.00 

17 

8 

1 

3,000.00 

50.00 

18 

11 

2 

1 

1,600.00 

25.00 

19 

10 

1 

10 

5,500.00 

75.00 

20 

9 

1 

3 

5,400.00 

25.00 

21 

146 

20 

56 

$66,150.00 

$1,011.00 
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coos 


SCHOLARS. 


TOWNS. 


CB  pj  05 


"5^!- 


S    o: 


Boys|  Girls 


to 

m 

'^s 

. 

_^ 

5JD   . 

0 

SD 

CO 

c3 

©5 

43  ? 

(B 

£33 

M 

®  e 
bed 

d'a 

g  s 

Sc 

'O 

'^y. 

s 

o  S 

s.^^ 

3  ca 

CI 

(IJ   Cfl 

t» 

>-t5 

;? 

;?; 

& 

w 

o 

«^ 

12; 

rJ  o  a  fl 
g  t?  «  d 
~  -t^  ^i  bo 

3.Q«.rt 


Berlin 

Carroll 

Clarksville  .. 
Colebrook... 

Columbia 

Dalton 

Dumnier 

Errol 

Gorliam 

Jefferson 

Lancaster  . .  - 

Milan 

Nortliunibei'l'd 

Pittsburg 

Randolpb 

Sbelburne 

Stark 

Stewartstown.. 

Stratford 

Whitefleld 

Wentw'tb'sL'n 

Totals. . . . 


244 
55 
33 


16 


79 
131 


813 


206 
62 
33 


92 


74 


92 
101 


753 


264 

62 

40 

182 

76 

SO 

74 

16 

178 

118 

320 

84 

146 

53 

16 

36 

81 

119 

131 

182 


2,258 


300 

65 

35 

165 

64 

69 

49 

28 

156 

100 

284 

99 

140 

52 

25 

25 

76 

103 

138 

178 

2,151 


269 


469 

114 

64 

324 

125 

118 

107 

38 

290 

165 

515 

167 

263 

98 

33 

49 

130 

180 

243 

310 


3,802 


338 


25 

93.10 

57.00 

260.00 

34 

101.00 

6 

112.00 

12 

88.15 

7 

34.00 

290.58 

65 

151.00 

15 

558.00 

24 

147.00 

15 

348.00 

2 

80.00 

1 

32.74 

11 

43.00 

7 

118.00 

32 

198.00 

12 

193.00 

5 

260.00 

50 

3,164.57 

323 
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COUXTY. 


TEACHERS. 


*^  - 

•S  ^^ 

■M  OQ 

■t-i  m 

fcD 

tag 
53ft 

5r,  5^  <= 

III 

O 

O  O 
tCCJ     , 

^     a 

p  OJ  S 

fH  g ;-! 
?  S  S 

0 

di  a 

c  2  d 

•rH    O    O 
Cj  ■■«   r1 

S  «  o  ^ 

5532 

•g3 

O      tn 

53ao 
■^  o2 

a  1^  o 

;?; 

-< 

is? 

<^ 

•^ 

;?; 

1^; 

1 

3 

$65.00 

8 

$25.50 

2 

6 

.. 

2 

6 

23.09 

2 

3 

., 

3 

4 

19.00 

3 

4 

3 

40.00 

17 

21.00 

7 

2 

5 

18 

17.50 

4 

2 

6 

1 

26.00 

8 

17.75 

4 

7 

9 

21.07 

4 

8 

6 

18.00 

1 

9 

3 

55.00 

8 

29.88 

8 

9 

10 

1 

33.00 

14 

22.00 

5 

1 

11 

3 

24.50 

23 

22.75 

5 

13 

9 

13 

2 

30.00 

9 

22.00 

3 

4 

13 

3 

28.00 

13 

19.00 

3 

4 

1 

14 

12 

19.50 

4 

1 

15 

4 

23.33 

1 

2 

16 

7 

22.00 

1 

17 

1 

20.00 

11 

23.50 

2 

4 

1 

18 

7 

26.00 

14 

18.00 

8 

3 

1 

19 

2 

34.00 

17 

21.00 

3 

6 

3 

20 

3 

43.33 

18 

28.00 

2 

5 

21 

31 

$35.40 

226 

$21.67 

41 

9 

30 
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COOS 


EE  VENUE. 


TOWNS. 


r"  M  =^ 

*-l   2  CD 

5"«H 


3-3  2 

<1 


5  a> 


Berlin.... 
CaiToU.... 
Clarksville  . 
Colebrook.. 
Columbia... 

Balton 

Dummer . . . 

Errol 

Gorham 

JelTerson... 
Lancaster  . 

Milan 

Northumb'ld 

Pittsburg 

Randolph.... 
Shelburne  . . 

Stark 

Stewartst'n. 
Stratford  ... 
Wbitefleld.. 
Wntw'hsL'n 


$6,928.47 
57-1.68 
154.00 
1,581.50 
800.00 
600.00 

Soo.oo 

200.00 

1,500.00 

800.00 

2,470.83 

1,000.00 

666.62 

817.00 

375.00 

485.50 

388.50 

832.00 

927.00 

1,500.00 


$60.00 
490.00 


10.00 
100.00 

1,000.00 
125.00 

1,600.00 

239.35 


200.00 
163.55 

895.00 
500.00 


$213.34 

56.50 

48.24 

228.75 

38.00 

79.91 

72.59 

25.01 

896.92 

164.08 

359.90 

113.93 

173.24 

73.00 

37.21 

95.16 

133.02 

163.48 

798.60 


$36.00 


96.00 


33.39 


25.00 

12.00 

110.00 


12.00 
67.04 


$45.56 


16.75 


343.98 
69.79 
36.00 


124.47 


257.27 


$6.00 

5.00 

174.50 

100.00 

219.00 

22.42 

36.50 

124.00 


275.00 


.50 
125.00 
150.00 
100.00 


Totals  , 


123,101.10 


$5,382.90 


3,770.88  $414.35   $893.72 


$1,337.92 


$7,187.27 

673.18 

267.24 

2,570.75 

938.00 

898.91 

655.15 

361.51 

3,396.92 

1,213.08 

4,774.71 

1,208.72 

1,402.21 

1,000.00 

375.00 

522.71 

831.55 

1,253.57 

2,404.75 

2,965.64 

$34,900.87 
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COUNTY. 


EXPENDITURES. 


rJ  so 
o  a 

&^ 


^  1  'H 

O  -   QJ 

m  *  <" 

o  cS  ■■ 


-5  . 

CD'S  Co 
>  S  o3  <» 


$4,192.80 


60.00 


1,000.00 
100.00 


$60.00 
4.27 


600.00 


136.31 


132.28 
600.00 


$252.08 
9.75 


75.50 


100.00 
1,000.00 


25.00 


50.00 
163.55 
295.00 
100.00 


$448.88 
11.75 
13.00 
25.00 

94.16 

65.86 

36.00 

193.52 

110.00 

125.00 
390.00 

83.06 

8.50 

212.46 

17.90 
115.00 

75.00 

73.44 


$1,975.25 
553.00 
140.00 

1,819.00 
750.00 
804.75 
594.00 
204.65 

1,984.75 
974.00 

4,070.00 
952.00 
817.00 
916.50 
361.00 
310.25 
576.50 
975.00 

1,350.00 

2,792.20 


$6,993.71 

598.77 

221.00 

1,979.50 

790.00 

933.36 

689.86 

349.40 

4,203.27 

1,819.00 

4,141.25 

1,142.00 

1,348.31 

1,039.56 

374.50 

537.71 

664.40 

1,435.83 

2,300.00 

2,965.64 


$4.29 
4.44 
2.04 
5.30 
6.52 
6.01 
5.36 
7.40 
6.52 
4.94 
4.35 
5.88 
4.18 
8.92 
8.80 
8.70 
3.60 
4.73 
5.29 
8.00 


$5,352.80 


542.86       $2,070.88        $2,098.48      $22,919.85         $34,587.07         $5.76 


*  Salaries  of  school  committees  included. 
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SCHOOLS. 


GRAFTON 


-c 

o 

R 

tD» 

be 

«  . 

"^ 

^ 

.s  ce 

fl 

°^ 

« 

-j; 

ri2 

r4 

^'j-^ 

ft 

o 

'3  0 

s  0 

"" 

>" 

Ss 

TOWNS. 

eg 

o 

S.S 

CJ 

dS 

>-.o 
p:  o 

n 

o 

0 

t«  t>  tn 

IB  U 

^^8 

SCO 
o  a? 

it 

1 

■§•55 

00 

>  CO 

iJ 

p 

O 

Q 

OD 

CO 

<1 

1 

Alexandria 

9 

9 

1 

2 

18..50 

2 

Ashland 

8 

4 

1 

1 

26.07 

8 

Bath  

12 

10 

1 

1 

4 

1 

19.00 

4 

Benton 

5 

9 

3 

6 

9.58 

5 

Bethlehem 

9 

12 

3 

1 

3 

1 

20.93 

ti 

Bridgewater 

8 

9 

4 

3 

13.11 

7 

Bristol 

7 
13 

12 
14 

1 

1 

1 

6 

5 
2 

16.12 

S 

17.29 

n 

21 

S 

20 
10 

1 

8 
3 

6 
3 

14  93 

10 

Dorchester 

11.20 

M 

Easton 

3 

15 
5 

5 

33 
6 

"i 

1 

i 

'3 

2 

2 

10.50 

1?, 

Ellsworth 

8.50 

IS 

Enfield 

10  00 

14 

Franconia  

21.30 

15 

Grafton 

11 

g 

18 

14 

5 

10 

11 
6 

21 

19 
6 

11 

'4 
1 

i 

1 

3 
3 
10 
6 
3 
4 

1 
8 
2 
1 
3 

15.38 

ir. 

12.10 

17 

23.50 

18 

Haverhill 

25.60 

19 

8.65 

20 

Holderness 

14.81 

'il 

LandaflF 

7 
14 
2 

7 

22 

2 

'3 

i 

1 

5 

1 
3 

20.14 

22 

29.18 

23 

Lincoln 

12.00 

24 

Lisbon 

11 

29 

2 

1 

2 

4 

11.17 

V,i> 

13 

1 

19 

1 

6 

1 

4 

2 

10.50 

26 

Livermore 

27 

Lyman 

7 

7 

2 

1 

23.64 

■^^s 

11 

5 

7 

12 

11 

1 

9 

10 

10 

2 

13 

6 

9 

14 

13 

7 

11 

10 

10 

2 

2 

'i 

2 

i 

'i 

5 
2 
5 
7 
9 
2 
1 
7 
4 
2 

2 
2 

4 
3 

1 

'3 

2 

18.80 

29 

23.17 

30 

8.60 

31 

Orford 

24.85 

7i?, 

20.04 

33 

26.00 

34 

21.60 

35 

Thornton  

17.10 

36 

Warren 

18.58 

37 

Waterville  

11.00 

38 

Wentworth 

10 

10 

2 

6 

23.70 

39 

Woodstock 

Totals 

5 

5 

1 

2 

11.50 

334 

430 

34 

11 

120 

93 

17.07 
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COUNTY. 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 
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1^ 

a 

d  6D 
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id 

IZi 

t) 

s 
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w 

S 

1 

10 

2 

10 

$2,600.00 

$65.00 

2 

3 

8 

13,000.00 

100.00 

3 

12 

6 

2,000.00 

15.00 

4 

G 

2 

1,800.00 

50.00 

5 

10 

9 

7,000.00 

125.00 

6 

S 

2,000.00 

25.00 

7 

9 

"4 

9,400.00 

100.00 

8 

14 

2 

5,3.50.00 

9 

20 

'5 

3 

6,000.00 

100.66 

10 

9 

2 

2,100.00 

12.00 

11 

3 

'3 

1,500.00 

20.00 

12 

2 

.. 

500.00 

5.00 

13 

16 

15 

5,000.00 

180.00 

14 

6 

2 

5 

1,000.00 

50.00 

15 

11 

i 

1 

600.00 

25.00 

16 

7 

1 

1,500.00 

13.00 

17 

18 

2 

io 

16,500.00 

150.00 

18 

17 

18 

11,500.00 

50.00 

19 

4 

2 

1 

600.00 

25.00 

20 

10 

2 

1 

3,000.00 

30.00 

21 

7 

2 

1 

2,700.00 

5.00 

2"^ 

15 

22 

30,000.00 

300.00 

23 

2 

2 

1,000.00 

5.00 

24 

11 

7 

5,500.00 

75.00 

25 

15 

'e 

10 

30,000.00 

500.00 

26 

27 

7 

'3 

2,100.06 

'  25.66 

28 

12 

i 

4 

4,500.00 

25.00 

29 

6 

2 

4 

1,010.00 

25.00 

30 

7 

5 

1 

500.00 

60.00 

31 

13 

2 

3 

1,200.00 

50.00 

32 

13 

2 

1 

700.00 

5.00 

33 

9 

3 

7 

7,130.00 

17.00 

34 

10 

2 

3 

5,000.00 

50.00 

35 

10 

1 

2,000.00 

25.00 

36 

10 

'3 

1,825.00 

25.00 

37 

1 

200.00 

38 

10 

2 

'3 

1,600.00 

'  50'.66 

39 

4 

3 

- 

400.00 

5.00 

- 

57 

3 

172 

$190,315.00 

$2,377.00 
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SCHOLARS. 
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3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


Alexandria 
Ashland  . . . 

Bath 

Benton 

Bethlehem 
Bridgewater 

Bristol 

Campton.. . 

Canaan  

Dorchester. 

Easton 

Ellsworth .. 

Enfleld 

Franconia . 

Grafton 

Groton 

Hanover... 
Haverhill. . 

Hebron  

Holderness 

Landalf 

Lebanon.. . 

Lincoln 

Lisbon 

Littleton ... 
Livermore 

Lyman 

Lyme 

Monroe 

Orange 

Orford 

Piermont.. 
Plymouth.. 

Rumney 

Thornton... 

Warren 

Waterville. 
Weutworth 
Woodstock. 


Totals. 


67 
'i43 


109 
24 


121 
61 
26 


59 
117 


1,526 


63 

'ii2 


148 
29 


137 
50 
22 


54 
135 


1,428 


101 
135 

41 

153 

42 

105 

106 

161 

77 

28 

28 

126 

68 

114 

56 

245 

202 

26 

61 

72 

385 

10 

184 

256 

15 

71 

145 

58 

29 

108 

80 

174 

112 

95 

75 

8 

103 

39 


3,974 


73 

110 

107 

26 

151 

42 

105 

111 

144 

65 

26 

30 

148 

53 

93 

65 

240 

192 

28 

75 

71 

500 

7 

160 

326 

7 

64 

136 

63 

35 

94 

100 

172 

133 

82 

71 

3 

86 

52 


4,046 


127 
160 

"53 
250 

57 
168 
161 
259 
113 

49 

48 
219 

85 
169 
102 
340 
339 

44 
114 
104 
786 

13 
307 
529 

'163 

233 

99 

49 

147 

146 

'i92 
137 
123 
8 
160 
67 


449  !  6,060 


16 

141.00 

10 

11 

187.00 

40 

151.00 

15 

6 

35 

2l'4.00 

2i 

19 

121.00 

10 

33 

173.00 

59 

36 

167.84 

50 

27 

238.78 

17 

20 

107.00 

7 

5 

34.00 

2 

4 

50.00 

41 

17 

28 

28 

20 

145.00 

20 

10 

82.00 

7 

39 

285.20 

65 

45 

322.43 

34 

6 

9 

122.00 

19 

31 

111.00 

35 

79 

163 

4 

24 

253.00 

59 

26 

512.00 
16.00 

25 

29 

92.00 

i'i 

38 

198.50 

26 

n 

76.07 

16 

10 

40.80 

4 

27 

140.00 

30 

13 

132.50 

58 

259.00 

49 

25 

176.50 

44 

28 

160.00 

16 

12 

127.00 

15 

3 

9.00 

21 

134.00 

18 

18 

68.00 

15 

809 

5046.62 

1,006 

263 
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COUNTY. 


TEACHEKS. 
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5532 

^ 

<! 

52; 

<1 

Jz; 

55 

'A 

1 

1 

$24.00 

12 

$22.00 

1 

6 

2 

1 

48.00 

8 

22.00 

5 

8 

1 

20.00 

15 

17.39 

"4 

5 

4 

1 

28.00 

8 

16.00 

3 

2 

'i 

5 

5 

37.00 

14 

22.04 

3 

6 

1 

6 

9 

21.44 

1 

4 

7 

"i 

"  4a  66 

11 

25.91 

3 

7 

i 

8 

1 

20.00 

17 

21.81 

6 

3 

4 

9 

3 

25.00 

22 

16.00 

4 

7 

1 

10 

2 

28.00 

8 

18.00 

2 

3 

2 

11 

5 

19.00 

1 

12 

4 

21.00 

i 

2 

13 

"5 

'  32.66 

17 

18.00 

3 

6 

2 

14 

1 

6 

25.00 

1 

1 

15 

3 

'  23..33 

12 

17.98 

2 

8 

16 

9 

18.11 

2 

1 

'2 

17 

'3 

"  25.3.3 

32 

20.61 

8 

7 

7 

IS 

5 

37.00 

24 

20.60 

2 

7 

19 

5 

18.99 

2 

1 

20 

'i 

'22!  06 

13 

18.95 

2 

5 

"i 

21 

3 

26.92 

9 

15.48 

3 

2 

3 

22 

3 

57.67 

32 

12.75 

4 

3 

7 

23 

2 

17.98 

1 

24 

'3 

'  4l!  66 

20 

27.00 

5 

'7 

'9 

25 

4 

60.00 

25 

35.00 

2 

16 

2 

26 

1 

22.00 

1 

27 

'2 

'  25.66 

8 

18.64 

2 

'2 

28 

2 

29.00 

16 

19.38 

1 

3 

'i 

29 

1 

25.00 

9 

18.84 

3 

2 

30 

6 

17.59 

3 

31 

"4 

'  29.66 

19 

23.88 

"3 

10 

'3 

32 

23 

17.56 

4 

3 

1 

33 

12 

33.90 

4 

5 

6 

34 

2 

'30.66 

15 

20.00 

6 

6 

35 

3 

23.00 

8 

19.00 

2 

3 

i 

36 

2 

30.00 

17 

18.73 

1 

3 

3 

37 

3 

12.00 

2 

38 

2 

*  25.66 

17 

20.55 

3 

"6 

"i 

39 

5 

22.00 

1 

1 

65 

$31.51 

498 

$20.33 

98 

159 

62 
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REVENUE. 


GRAFTON 


TOWNS. 
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Alexandria. 

Ashland 

Bath 

Benton 

Bethlehem. 
Bridgewater 

Bristol 

Campton  . . . 

Canaan! 

Dorcliester.. 

p;;aston 

Ellsworth  .. 

Enfield 

Franconia . . 

Grafton 

Groton 

Hanover 

Haverhill... 

Hebron 

Holderness. 

Landaff 

Lebanon  ... 

Lincoln 

Lisbon 

Littleton 

Liverinore  . 

Lyman 

Lyme 

Monroe  ..   .. 

Orange  

Orford 

Piermont. . . 
Plymouth  . . 
Rumney  .... 
Thornton.  . . 

Warren 

Waterville. . 
Wentwoi'th. 
Woodstock . 


Totals . 


$763.26 

1,5.52.20 
926.06 
400.00 

1,300.00 
451.76 

1,.522.17 

1,200.00 

1,057.52 
241.50 
300.00 
150.00 

2,045.50 
651.00 
676.53 
238.72 

2,324.75 

4,000.00 
201.87 
634.50 
606.00 

4,126.00 
S0.50 

1,8.59.50 

4,500.00 

90.00 

529.00 

1,068.12 
538.41 
300.00 

1,377.16 
672.98 

2,686.32 
682.50 

1,008.87 

867.00 

78.00 

1,200.00 
272.50 


$43,180.20 


$100.00 


779.72 
10.00 

i'12.00 

1,261.78 
50.00 


900.00 

575.00 

90.00 

25.00 

65.00 

2,200.00 

30.00 

728.86 


133.35 


10.00 


208.00 


$7,278.71 


$96.99 
151.89 
145.18 

4^3.31 
192.64 

52.60 
151.28 
151.89 
193.98 

77.50 

33.55 

34.16 
143.36 

53.00 
122.64 

7.5.04 
317.38 
303.62 

32.33 
123.77 

65.00 

492.00 

7.75 

258.64 

430.05 

17.08 
281.53 
179.95 

75.64 

30.98 
146.40 

94.08 
244.00 
115.92 
112.24 
122.61 
4.27 
116.51 

87.78 


$5,378.54 


$171.00 

520.14 

26.00 

36.00 

$15.00 

'  84.36 
63.00 

24.00 

45.00 

100.00 

76.98 

'  23!66 

'  54.66 

106.50 

9.00 

"  45.66 
281.86 

2.00 
77.00 
161.03 

488.89 
181.00 
100.00 
200.00 

"8.40 
200.66 

15.00 

"  28.86 

$2415.72 

$727.24 

$94.45 

$1,069.70 

24.00 

1,899.09 

1,591.38 

469.38 

l'2.66 

2,320.36 

97.99 

612.35 

15.25 

1.688.70 

1,548.25 

100.00 

2,676.28 

179.20 

548.20 

357.55 

184.16 

2,333.86 

704.00 

876.15 

64.50 

378.26 

560.00 

4,102.13 

4,878.62 

16.66 

357.20 

18.50 

846.77 

790.00 

6,924.50 

3.66 

130.25 

3,128.86 

60.66 

4,990.05 

109.08 

887.53 

1,542.45 

159.66 

773.05 

330.98 

2,020.85 

54.66 

1,012.06 

3,030.32 

40.66 

1,238.42 

1,121.11 

1,212.61 

10.00 

92.27 

1,316.51 

3.66 

392.08 

$1504.89 

$60,485.30 

STATISTICAL    TABLES, 
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COUNTY. 


EXPENDITURES. 


o  "^ 
OS.2 


3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


$5.88 


575.00 


105.00 


75.00 


?fl.7a 
"57.74 


417.75 


1,700.00 


$80.45 
100.00 
186.37 

'  300.00 
10.28 
107.74 
16.52 
83.00 
10.00 


130.00 


42.32 

575.00 
86.97 
25.00 
65.00 

200.00 
3.70 
60.00 

300.00 

' ' '  4.74 
133.35 


40.31 

208.00 
10.66 


S45.00 

16.40 

522.66 

'  '116.66 
40.62 
143.00 
112.75 

25.00 
8.20 

6.66 

42.00 

116.00 

9.10 

9.28 

398.26 

ii.is 

34.03 
50.95 

'"7.76 
200.00 


83.39 
45.00 
109.18 

165.66 

158.42 
25.00 

'  45.67 
6.00 

17.82 


$871.10 

1,086.20 

852.25 

400.00 

1,858.00 

559.09 

1,421.85 

1,323.50 

978.00 

530.00 

290.00 

181.00 

1,6.33.00 

585.00 

869.96 

328.60 

3,981.07 

4,203.62 

245.87 

796.54 

671.85 

4,000.00 

109.90 

1,682.10 

3,065.65 

45.00 

799.42 

1,271.98 

486.75 

328.00 

2,116.16 

1,091.75 

2,774.00 

1,245.00 

1,008.87 

963.70 

64.00 

1,150.00 

342.70 


$1,034.18 

1,202.60 

1,669.02 

420.00 

2,899.00 

009.99 

2,090.34 

1,502.77 

3,551.00 

.568.95 

300.00 

195.00 

1,870.00 

721.00 

909.06 

356.78 

4,486.65 

4,878.62 

463.97 

894..57 

812.80 

4.300.00 

121.30 

2,057.10 

5,180.65 

47.00 

922.55 

1,490.33 

615.93 

348.00 

2,351.16 

1,177.06 

3,082.42 

1,296.00 

1,044.87 

1,249.37 

72.00 

1,175.00 

390.52 


$5.99 
5.1S 
5.68 
5.97 
6.49 
7.13 
7.45 
6.62 
4.38 
3.79 
6.00 
3.36 
6.50 
5.70 
4.25 
2.79 
9.03 

12.37 
4.76 
6.10 
5.05 
4.51 
6.92 
5.47 
5.27 
2.05 
6.54 
4.68 
5.09 
5.12 

11.29 
6.06 
8.47 
5.14 
5.69 
6.91 
6.36 
6  35 
3.96 


$3,160.88 


$2,177.24     $2,778.75        $2,569.56      $46,211.48         $5S,357..56 


$5.91 


*  Salaries  of  school  committees  included. 
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HILLSBOROUGH 


SCHOOLS. 
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5 
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1 

24.00 
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0 
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Greenfield 
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New  Boston 

21.14 

24 
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12 

12 
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3 

26.09 

25 

Pelham 

6 

5 

30.80 

26 

Peterborough 

11 
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4 
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SO 
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Totals 

208 
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148 

9 
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40 

24.27 
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COUNTY. 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 
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4 

5,000.00 

25.00 

10 

3 

5 

4,000.00 

100.00 

11 

9 

8 

2,100.00 

150.00 

13 

IS 

i 

17 

12,000.00 

02.00 

13 

9 

6 

17,000.00 

1,000.00 

11 

10 

i 

3 

4,500.00 

85.00 

15 

4 

1 

4 

2,050.00 

100.00 

16 

10 

1 

17 

24 

1 

75 

325,000.60 

e'.eoo.'oo 

18 

6 

3 

3,800.00 

16.50 

19 

12 

'i 

11 

8,000.00 

375.00 

20 

9 

12 

15,000.00 

500.00 

21 

5 

5 

2,200.00 

60.00 

22 

17 

39 

221,735.00 

10,660.00 

23 

14 

14 

5,000.00 

100.00 

24 

13 

'i 

12 

5,000.00 

200.00 

25 

6 

1 

6 

5,000.00 

120.00 

26 

11 

5 

11 

7,400.00 

383.88 

27 

3 

600.00 

7.00 

28 

6 

G 

6,000.00 

150.00 

29 

15 

1 

12 

8,675.00 

256.00 

30 

11 

13 

5,900.00 

155.00 

31 

1 

250.00 

291 

23 

4 

324 

$710,910.00 

$22,0.50.38 
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HILLSBOROUGH 


SCHOLARS. 


TOWNS. 
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3S 

as 
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■^ 
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p.^ 
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<1 
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3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Amherst 

Antrim 

Bedford 

Bennington  .. 

Brookline 

Deering 

Francestown  . 
Goffstown  — 

Greenfield 

Greenville  .. .. 

Hancock 

Hillsborough.. 

Hollis 

Hudson 

Litchfield 

Lyndehoro'.. . 
Manchester... 

Mason  

Merrimack 

Milford 

Mont  Veruon . 

Nashua 

New  Boston.. . 
New  Ipswich.. 

Pel  ham 

Peterborough 

Sharon  

Temple 

Weare 

Wilton 

Windsor 


Totals. 


53 

85 

237 

l"676 


222 


2,251    2,^ 


46 

84 

185 

1,036 

81 
80 

'208 


120 

102 

145 

36 

53 

69 

95 

181 

76 

98 

56 

195 

114 

97 

26 

83 

2,028 

76 

91 

250 

53 

1,433 

107 

120 

82 

233 

21 

48 

161 

145 

3 

6,397 


105 

137 

105 

45 

67 

55 

79 

166 

56 

109 

58 

164 

104 

,     75 

18 

71 

2,065 

61 

89 

258 

46 

1,157 

109 

115 

80 

211 

10 

32 

149 

138 

3 


5,937  902 


203 

13 

151.00 

315 

15 

166.00 

10 

310 

35 

173.00 

160 

72 

5 

60.00 

3 

104 

4 

87.00 

13 

117 

4 

96.49 

9 

143 

35 

161.00 

30 

298 

30 

377.00 

59 

117 

9 

113.00 

10 

174 

13 

133.00 

13 

100 

2 

85.00 

6 

280 

65 

55 

183 

31 

'173.66 

186 

140 

16 

137.00 

10 

35 

5 

38.00 

5 

137 

19 

114.05 

5 

3,358 

173 

3,430.00 

342 

109 

17 

61.00 

27 

1.59 

8 

133.60 

16 

459 

37 

358.00 

122 

94 

2 

76.00 

3,303 

118 

1,897.00 

175 

193 

14 

160.68 

54 

207 

11 

145.00 

15 

133 

17 

120.00 

34 

389 

30 

301.55 

42 

26 

3 

35.00 

.57 

3 

73.00 

5 

361 

33 

209.00 

65 

265 

13 

319.00 

92 

4 

1 

4.50 

10,332 

739 

8,174.87 

1,461 

9 
4 
3 

366 
12 
10 
11 
39 

'5 

10 
12 
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COUNTY. 


TEACHERS. 


'Ss 

Oo 

"S  i" 

■o2 

6C 

^0® 

H 

gg 

nr,    ft 

S  3 

SJ 

•  ^ 

.::  0  a 

tmos 

S5 

d  M  -1 

^a 

d " 

-1 

C  OS  O 

>■  fl  fi 

0  1 

s  a  c 
g<2l 

eS  «  r.- 

cs  2  r 

0)  0 

a  5^  0 

SVl  CO 

;zi 

<i 

^ 

<i 

^ 

izi 

Iz; 

1 

1 

$32.66 

12 

$27.89 

11 

2 

15 

25.10 

I 

7 

i 

3 

17 

24.00 

4 

10 

1 

4 

6 

25.33 

2 

2 

5 

3 

'  34.66 

8 

31.00 

1 

2 

i 

6 

12 

19.50 

1 

3 

7 

16 

22.00 

5 

6 

8 

3 

'35.11 

15 

23.13 

5 

9 

'3 

9 

2 

34.00 

5 

22.16 

2 

1 

1 

10 

6 

32.80 

1 

5 

3 

11 

'i 

'  20.66 

12 

21.46 

3 

2 

1'2 

3 

40.00 

22 

19.00 

'i 

3 

2 

13 

3 

70.00 

12 

27.20 

3 

9 

14 

1 

24.33 

9 

27.22 

3 

7 

i 

15 

4 

23.50 

4 

16 

i 

'  43'.  66 

13 

21.50 

'4 

4 

17 

8 

135.00 

74 

40.00 

4 

71 

'5 

18 

2 

32.00 

7 

29.00 

2 

4 

1 

19 

15 

26.22 

3 

9 

20 

2 

lll'.i2 

21 

32.15 

3 

18 

'4 

21 

1 

40.00 

7 

23.60 

2 

5 

2 

22 

8 

131.39 

69 

33.88 

2 

72 

8 

23 

2 

22.00 

17 

21.60 

4 

9 

1 

24 

4 

29.00 

13 

25.40 

2 

6 

1 

25 

6 

32.67 

1 

5 

1 

26 

*2 

'  88.88 

13 

28.20 

2 

11 

1 

27 

4 

19.36 

1 

3 

28 

7 

21.17 

5 

'3 

29 

'6 

29.  is 

17 

22.28 

"4 

8 

1 

30 

1 

60.00 

13 

27.69 

2 

10 

31 

3 

14.66 

3 

54 

$53.25 

470 

$25.51 

71 

322 

43 

13 
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HILLSBOROUGH 


REVENUE. 


TOWNS. 


'^  o  2 

r^  M  ^ 

■M+-'  O 


>>^^ 

^o 


O  to -3 


-3 

03 

-a 

M 

53 

-o 

^     , 

rt  M 

>i 

c:j 

cS 

"3  5? 

0 

§  0 

S-a 

2 

wq 

123 


Amherst 

Antrim 

Bedford  

Bennington 

Brooliline 

Deering  - 

Francestown .. . 

GolTstown , 

Greenfield 

10;  Greenville 

11'  Hancock 

121  HillJiborough... 
I3I  Hollis 

Hndson 

Litchfield 

Lyndeborougli 

Manchester 

Mason 

Merrimack 

MiUord  

Mont  Vernon. . . 

Nashua 

New  Boston  — 

New  Ipswich.. 

Pelham 

Peterborough.. 

Sharon    

Temple 

Weare 

Wilton 

Windsor 


Totals  . 


$2,500.00 
1,261.55 
1,735.50 

437.50 
1,209..50 

500.70 
1,413.89 
2,382.00 

.587.26 
1,300.00 

900.00 
1,530.94 
1,821.00 
1,397.00 

563.90 

804.50 
50,605.88 

800.00 
1,284.50 
5,000.00 
1,100.00 
18,728.50 
1,414.00 
2,000.00 
1,400.00 
2,943..50 

250.00 

700.00 

1,823.50 

2,313.01 

93.55 


$110,801.74 


$180.00 
253.02 


400.00 
"  270.66 


600.00 
'  900.66 


62.00 

88.64 


15,500.00 

95.00 

125.00 


50.54 
'156.66 


$18,674.20 


$126.88 

109.54 

128.24 

60.39 

75.64 

79.30 

111.02 

172.63 

73.20 

131.15 

71.00 

224.48 

128.71 

128.71 

29.28 

91.28 

2,527.23 

76.86 

112.96 

276.45 

52.64 

1,331.33 

125.05 

125.05 

87.30 

253.76 

16.81 

62.00 

166.32 

184.22 

3.05 


$7,142.48 


$56.00 

60.00 

163.89 


36.96 
20.00 
11.60 

36.00 

'  545.66 
17.04 

86.35 
45.29 

167.00 

499.56 
725.74 
121.00 
37.00 


100.00 

122.00 

25.00 

33.00 

261.91 


$81.65 


$139.00 


99.75 
38.00 
62.00 


23.96 


50.00 


138.57 
36.00 


28.00 


-118.91 


$3,038.70 


199.73 

7.00 

18.00 


S356.16  $816.05  $140,829.33 


$2,682.88 
1,750.09 
2,362.30 

497.89 
1,685.14 

716.71 
1,852.91 
2,628.23 
1,260.46 
1,467.15 

971.00 
2,741.77 
2,540.00 
1,592.75 

593.24 
1,063.78 
53,133.11 
1,462.38 
2,211.84 
5,397.45 
1,189.64 
35,698.40 
1,670.05 
2,250.05 
1,587.30 
3,347.26 

291.81 

795.00 
3,620.91 
2,504.23 

264.60 
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COUNTY, 


EXPENDITURES. 


Expended  for  new 
buildings. 

-a 

'2 
S 

2 

CO 

2 

1 

a 

1 

3 

« 
to 

0 

Is 

33 

'P 
CO 

s 
1 

CD 

* 
a> 

a 

Hi 

a 
0 

Average     cost     of 
miscellane  ous 
and  salaries   per 
scholar. 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

9k',065.W) 

4,5o6.'o'6 


'150.66 



$378.66 

"'27.99 


150.00 

$75.58 

240.65 

259.75 

13.25 

'35.66 

275.00 

57.71 

ibo'.66 

149.00 
10.00 
67.40 

165.00 

4,090.86 

12.00 

45.09 

533.99 

""95.66 
125.00 

""43.66 

'199.  ii 

20.00 
150.00 

$309.92 

49.20 
120.98 

59.10 

176.51 

7.85 

68.00 
130.00 

56.00 
129.53 



"'l'0L26 

30.30 

53.21 

9,223.22 

45.50 

148.14 

671.71 

36  00 

8,411.05 

60.00 

240.71 

96.66 

81.99 

""38.66 

203.39 

203.81 

40.05 

$2,482.00 
1,393.05 
1,975.50 

430.00 
1,012.00 

580.16 
1,150.00 
2,339.75 

495.00 
1,285.00 

740.00 
2,450.00 
2,381.00 
1,421.00 

.533.66 

976.00 
39,819.03 
1,090.16 
1,885.13 
4,240.00 
1,099.50 
27,229.42 
1,548.64 
1,889.95 
1,258.00 
2,565.50 

272.00 

760.50 

2,192.65 

2,304.88 

53.50 

$3,036.50 
1,752.90 
2,406.23 

519.85 
3,313.51 

653.01 
1,543.00 
2,602.46 
5,081.00 
1,454.53 

785.00 
3,028.00 
2,590.00 
1,642.26 

646.36 
1,259.21 
53,313.11 
1,187.66 
2,166.35 
5,695.70 
1,169.50 
36,640.47 
1,801.64 
2,330.66 
1,394.66 
2,750.49 

282.00 

828.50 
2,709.63 
2,611.62 

549.55 

$12.74 

6.03 
8.38 
6  04 
9.82 
4.63 
7.00 
7.12 
4.15 
6.83 
6.49 
7.38 

11.00 
9.55 

12.81 
6.68 

11.98 
8.30 

11.29 

11.22 
8.44 

14.15 
7.45 
9.06 
8.37 
5.96 
8.77 
9.73 
7.90 
8.87 

12.91 

$6,715.00 

$575.42 

$6,762.42 

$20,792.09 

$109,852.98 

$147,745.36 

$8.74 

*  Salaries  of  school  committees  included. 
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MERRIMACK 


SCHOOLS. 


TOWNS. 


6IO 

O  CO 


r:  o 
a  o 


2^^ 


o  w 


5P^ 


ci  O 
So 

>  CO 


Allenstown.. 

Andover 

Boscawen  .. 

Bow 

Brailforcl. . . . 
Cantevbui-y.. 
Chichester... 

Concord 

Danbnry .... 
Dunbarton.. 

Epsom 

Franklin 

Henniker . . . 

Hill 

Hook  sett.... 
Hopkinton.. 

London  

Newbnry 

New  London 
Northfleld... 
Pembroke  . . 
Pittsfleld.... 
Salisburj' . . . 

Sutton 

Warner 

Webster 

Wilmot 

Totals.... 


247 


382 


70 


127 


25.42 
22.00 
25.50 

9.78 
17.90 

9.18 
20.13 
31.94 
17.65 
17.68 
19.50 
31.20 
25.00 

8.00 
24.63 
20.20 
22.20 
18.18 
19.80 
17.50 
28.82 
26.20 
18.90 
19.8* 
15.60 
17.36 
19.00 


20.32 


\ 
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COUXTY. 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 


o 
c 

« 

111 

c 
2 

u 

en 

tp 

'"' 

rt^    _ 

cS 

tM 

^ 

>•?  » 

>  m 

o 

3 

•j 

s 

'^'"3 

r-  ^ 

a 

4-3 

5-5 

Is 

Sfl 
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'3 

>>                   d  tiD 

yi   C«  V-i   M 

'■Sc? 

S5 

t) 

n 

s 

w 

I^ 

1 

4 

7 

$7,000.00 

$100.00 

2 

11 

"3 

5 

3,000.00 

100.00 

3 

8 

1 

8 

8,000.00 

250.00 

4 

14 

2 

10 

2,000.00 

25.00 

5 

10 

4 

2,500.00 

100.00 

6 

11 

2 

6 

5,000.00 

150.00 

7 

6 

i 

6 

8.500.00 

175.00 

8 

29 

55 

177,500.00 

3,585.00 

9 

10 

'3 

1,800.00 

10 

11 

2 

'.                    '5 

4,000.00 

'"  60.00 

11 

9 

3 

4,700.00 

60.00 

1-2 

10 

18 

50,000.00 

1,100.00 

13 

11 

i 

1] 

10,000.00 

200.00 

14 

~ 

1 

710.00 

25.00 

15 

7 

8 

5,000.00 

100.00 

16 

18 

2 

19 

4,500.00 

150.00 

17 

13 

2 

13 

3,000.00 

150.00 

18 

11 

3 

5 

20.00 

19 

7 

5 

'3,()bo.OO 

65.00 

20 

9 

2 

9 

6,500.00 

400.00 

21 

9 

3 

9 

6,950.00 

108.00 

22 

10 

9 

10 

2,550.00 

100.00 

23 

10 

6 

5 

1,370.00 

108.00 

24 

14 

4 

5 

2,000.00 

35.00 

25 

24 

12 

13 

3,000.00 

50.00 

26 

9 

1 

e 

3,000.00 

75.00 

27 

13 

1 

1 

2,500,00 

25.00 

305 

60 

247 

$323,080.00 

$7,316.00 
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MERRIMACK 


SCHOLARS. 


TOWNS. 


oj  f3  (1> 

o  fi  a 

CO 


Boys  Girls 


■^2 

as 

12; 


o  O 
P  IS 


<1 


SB 

C 

01 

P 

CJ 

;h 

p 

p 

csi 

P. 

.Q 

.^ 

;h 

p 

.C 

s 

61) 

.3 

(Zi 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

ir 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Allenstown — 

Andover 

Boscawen 

Bow 

Bradford 

Canterbury... 
Chichester  ... 

Concord  

Danbury 

Dunbarton  ... 

Epsom 

Franklin 

Henniker 

Hill 

Hooksett 

Hopkinton  ... 

Loudon 

Newbury 

New  London. 
Northfleld  . . . . 
Penabroke  . . . . 

Piltsfleld 

Salisbury 

Sutton 

Warner 

Webster 

Wilmot 

Total 


134 
44 
140 


183 


34 


51 
73 

157 

51 

113 


196 


70 


37 


90 

127 

89 

100 

109 

91 

1612 

89 

78 

100 

373 

84 

51 

121 

142 

142 

61 

82 

43 

164 

211 

92 

85 

124 

55 

105 

4509 


117 
92 

125 
59 
90 

116 
83 
1607 
75 
62 
92 

359 
79 
55 

101 

144 

117 
54 
84 
46 

188 

159 
68 
84 

125 
38 

107 

4326 


194 
155 
223 

125 
144 
191 
123 
2630 
150 
114 
153 
633 
140 

87 
196 
222 
231 

89 
131 

78 
310 
310 
116 
140 
218 

77 
169 

7349 


112.00 
154.00 
161.00 
127.00 
132.00 
152.00 
146.20 
2004.00 

18.74 
104.60 
138.00 
491.00 

93.00 

86.00 
164.63 
190.83 
200.00 

93.14 
111.00 

99.00 


264.00 
105.40 
137.00 
221.00 
72.00 
153.00 

5730.54 


23 
50 

110 
11 

225 
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COUNTY. 


TEACHERS. 


•M  01 

P      o 
3  B  4> 

O  o 

ft 

©2 
^1 

JS  "^  o 
aj  a  ^ 

>  a  S 

< 

p  aj 
3  o 

O  u 
o 

a;  o 

m 

<5 

s  . 

r.  o 
CO 

Numbei-      teaching 
the    same  school 
more    than     one 
term. 

CD" 

!^ 

o3  ^^ 

SSo 
n  K  o 

3  tH  to 
52i 

1 

7 

$24.67 

2 

5 

2 

1 

$26.00 

13 

22.80 

4 

10 

3 

11 

30.00 

3 

5 

2 

i 

3 

25.00 

10 

22.00 

3 

7 

5 

4 

27.30 

14 

21.31 

5 

4 

1 

6 

3 

29.00 

14 

17.00 

2 

7 

1 

7 

1 

30.30 

7 

24.21 

4 

8 

5 

116.13 

74 

45.32 

3 

54 

7 

9 

2 

22.00 

12 

19.16 

2 

2 

10 

14 

20.42 

5 

6 

1 

11 

3 

32.66 

13 

25.00 

4 

8 

1 

12 

1 

166.66 

24 

30.26 

2 

23 

10 

13 

2 

36.00 

18 

20.00 

3 

8 

3 

14 

10 

13.90 

4 

2 

1 

15 

13 

28.17 

i> 

7 

2 

16 

5 

31.20 

21 

22.09 

2 

8 

5 

17 

2 

50.00 

10 

21.00 

4 

12 

18 

2 

20.50 

11 

14.41 

4 

7 

1 

19 

2 

27.50 

11 

24.50 

1 

3 

1 

20 

11 

20.00 

2 

7 

1 

21 

2 

40.19 

19 

25.43 

9 

3 

22 

4 

49.25 

11 

26.82 

5 

2 

23 

2 

31.50 

13 

19.67 

1 

7 

3 

24 

15 

17.97 

4 

8 

1 

25 

2 

26.50 

28 

12.50 

7 

13 

1 

26 

10 

20.34 

4 

1 

27 

3 

19.20 

14 

16.65 

4 

8 

49 

$42.46 

425 

$22.80 

73 

243 

48 
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ISIERRIMACK 


REVENUE. 


TOWNS. 

fi  K  aj 

III 

< 

S  M 

ll 

p-2  2 
2-2  ■§ 

CO  m 

i 

3 
•1-4 

"2 

C'3 

hi 

a 
0 

0 

a 
0 
0 

0 

0 

is 

p  <o 

.a  > 
+J  « 
a  'H 

1 

2 
3 

Allenstowu . 

Audover 

Boscawen  .. 

$1,400.00 
1,526.54 
2,570.00 

812.73 
1,103.13 
1,290.00 

812.50 
22,225.00 

700.00 
1,068.08 

875.00 
8,689.94 
2,375.50 

C21.00 
1,445.50 
2,120.13 
1,239.00 

603.17 

927.50 

925.25 
2,688.87 
2,500.00 
1,062.24 

742.00 
1,839.04 

689.50 

881.00 

$12,766.00 
"'"42.76 

58l'.66 
50.00 

160.00 

bi'.eo 

361.26 
100.65 
120.00 

37.22 
34.51 

'   20(5'.  60 

$99.43 
135.00 
141. .52 

84.18 
107.52 
139.08 
112.85 
1,568.92 

92.11 

84.18 
107.36 
411.75 
129.32 

68.93 
144.55 
168.56 
145.65 

70.15 
104.00 
144.98 
246.44 
255.59 

95.16 

90.10 
165.92 

67.10 
146.76 

$167!  66 

82.00 

'  '60.66 
2.34 

'  u'.oi 
35.00 

'l2"5*.66 

"l56'.66 

111.78 

12.00 

42.00 

$'i*56'.66 

166.43 

'  '44!57 

"53.56 
**l'9'.66 

"$i6'.66 
"isi.'os 

163.12 

si'o'.oo 
'96.66 

10.56 

60.00 

113.10 

1.5.00 

"  '16.66 

41.00 
8.00 

""85'.66 

$1,499.43 
1,661.54 
2,871.52 
1,063.91 
1,423.72 
1,592.20 

925.35 
37,129.92 

794.45 
1,194.96 
1,244.79 
9,101.69 
3,085.82 

739.93 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

Bradford  .. . . 
Canterbury . 
Chichester.. 

Concord 

Danbury  — 
Duubarton.. 

Epsom 

Franklin 

Henniker — 
Hill 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
-20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

Hooksett  — 
Hopkinton.. 

Loudon 

Newbury 

New  London 
Northfleld. . . 
Pembroke  . . 
Pittsfleld.... 
Salisbury . . . 

Sutton 

Warner 

Webster 

Wilmot 

Totals 

1,590.05 
2,503.76 
1,538.72 

883.02 
1,407.76 
1,170.88 
3,108.87 
2,880.59 
1,193.00 
1,066.38 
2,159.25 

768.60 
1,360.76 

$63,732.61 

$14,520.94 

$5,127.17  '$887.19 

$434.16 

$1,258.80 

$85,960.87 

STATISTICAL    TABLES. 
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COUNTY, 


EXPEKDITURES. 


Expended  for  new 
buildings. 

+3 
,Q 

o 

-a 

-c 
c 

03 

.4.3 
CO 

p 

4.^ 

u 
'S 

« 
u 

4J 

G 
o 

3 

M 
II 

0 
c5 

m 

s 

s 

0 

Average     cost     0  f 
nii.sc  ellaneous 
and  salai'ies   per 
.scholar. 

1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2.3 
24 
25 
26 
27 

$3,225.00 

5bb'.66 
"ibo'.so 

"$3i".25 

"  10.66 



'$1.3.5!  66 

1,225.00 

"103.66 
84.03 
43.90 

4,597.57 

""42.76 
175.00 

1,508.96 
81.00 
50.00 

i66'.66 

10.00 

42.28 

256.71 

115.66 
17.00 

""20.66 
225.00 

$122.68 
21.00 

50'.66 

106.26 

85.00 

38.72 

8,264.51 

66.93 

75.00 

1,463.69 

100.00 

171.66 
100.00 
41.73 
36.14 
43.93 
16.74 
506.82 

i'4.5'.66 

54.-32 
28.23 
60.00 
15.10 

$1,084.00 
1,425.00 
1,728.73 
1,115.09 
1,194.13 

830.00 

849.03 
24,688.83 

700.67 
1,007.15 

994.79 
5,808.00 
1.896.00 

580.40 
1,46-5.75 
2,273.00 
1,445.00 

764.98 

964.77 
1,091.20 
2,589.25 
2,484.00 
1,030.85 

988.01 
1,952.40 

716..50 
1,093.33 

$1,231.68 
1,656.00 
6,246.73 
1,210.09 
1,4,84.64 
1,049.03 

966.65 
39,190.91 

731.77 
1,160.78 
1,276.79 
9,030.65 
2,637.00 

670.40 
1,686.75 
2,623  50 
1,-5.52.73 

871.47 
1,406.21 
1,142.94 
3,196.07 
2,584.00 
1,340.85 
1,100.73 
2,0-55-63 

844.50 
1,358-43 

S5.97 
7.72 
8.00 
7.-54 
6.84 
3.80 
5.12 

10.23 
4.20 
7.63 
5..57 
9.93 

12.00 
6.43 
7.32 
8.30 
5.74 
6.96 
6.07 

13.00 
8.79 

7.44 
6.16 
7,95 
8.77 
6.41 

$3,825.80 

$41.25 

$8,892.15 

$11,606.80 

$62,760.86 

$90,306.93 

$7.46 

*  Salaries  of  school  committees  Included. 
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superintendent's  report. 


ROCKINGHAM 


SCHOOLS. 


TOWNS. 


t>>o 
s  o 

h3 


■32 


£  be 
.S3 
P 


O  » 


SCO 
cj  O 

01  o 


Atkinson  

Auburn  

Brentwood 

Candia 

Chester 

Danville 

Deerfieia  

Derry 

East  Kingston 

Epping 

Exeter 

Frenaont 

Greenland 

Hampstead 

Hampton 

Hampton  Falls... 

Kensington 

Kingston 

Londonderry 

Newcastle 

Newington... ..... 

Newmarket 

Newton 

North  Hampton.. 

Northwood 

Nottingham 

Plaistow 

Portsmouth  

Raymond 

Bye  

Salem 

Sandown  

Seabrook  

South  Hampton . . 
South  Newmarket 

Stratham 

Windham 

Totals 


4 
3 

5 
9 

2 

1 

12 
6 
3 
8 

13 
4 

32 

10 
4 

11 
4 
7 
4 
4 
4 
7 


22.40 
18.25 
24.00 
19.00 
17.18 
16.70 
17.50 
26.13 
27.75 
22.25 
33.38 
10.40 
32.00 
28.14 
28.38 
32.30 
26.67 
23.00 
23.20 
32.00 
35.00 
27.17 
24.20 
33.67 
21.00 
18.60 
23.00 
40.00 
16.26 
30.25 
24.27 
16.50 
29.60 
26.00 
31.55 
30.75 
25.50 


66 


14 


25.24 


STATISTICAL    TABLES. 
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COUNTY. 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 


o 

® 

O 

■i-i 
o 

o 

01  r-  « 

o 

A 

■^ 

m 

s.:;  cs 

3 

o 

CO 

SD 

P, 

dS  . 

"eS 

<4-l 

O 

9 

C 

c3 

g 

si 

In 

,o 

'O  ^ 

mS 

ii 

1^ 

Vh 

C;2 

is  O  "  <n 

2  c3 

S  a 

3  >> 

o3  i£) 

•5  a 

;z; 

P 

« 

W 

W 

H 

1 

5 

5 

$3,000.00 

$25.00 

2 

8 

6 

2,300.00 

30.00 

3 

4 

5 

2,200.00 

20.00 

4 

12 

9 

2,500.00 

75.00 

5 

10 

10 

6,430.00 

100.00 

6 

4 

4 

2,000.00 

40.00 

7 

14 

2 

14 

5,250.00 

125.00 

8 

11 

9 

7,500.00 

85.00 

9 

4 

"i 

4 

1,000.00 

20.00 

10 

8 

4 

4,200.00 

50.00 

11 

11 

13 

9,500.00 

300.00 

13 

4 

3 

1,550.00 

15.00 

13 

4 

4 

7,400.00 

200.00 

14 

8 

7 

5,300.00 

100.00 

15 

6 

6 

10,000.00 

100.00 

16 

4 

4 

6,000.00 

75.00 

17 

3 

3 

4,000.00 

50.00 

18 

5 

5 

3,000.00 

75.00 

19 

9 

9 

7,350.00 

102.00 

20 

2 

2 

2,000.00 

70.00 

21 

1 

1 

5,000.  (X) 

25.00 

22 

13 

12 

25,000.00 

300.00 

23 

6 

5 

3,300.00 

35.00 

24 

2 

3 

7,500.00 

240.00 

25 

8 

i 

S 

600.00 

26 

12 

12 

3,500.00 

""50.00 

27 

4 

3 

2,500.00 

12.00 

28 

14 

30 

80,000.00 

3,000.00 

29 

9 

10 

5,000.00 

50.00 

30 

4 

4 

6,500.00 

100.00 

31 

10 

2 

8,000.00 

60.00 

32 

4 

1 

1,000.00 

10.00 

33 

6 

4 

8,500.00 

200.00 

34 

4 

3 

1,660.00 

35 

3 

4 

5,000.00 

85.66 

36 

4 

3 

6,000.00 

40.00 

37 

7 

7 

5,800.00 

60.00 

247 

9 

238 

$267,340.00 

$5,924.00 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 


ROCKINGHAM 


SCHOLARS. 


7i   J-   O 

05 

m 

r^ 

rii 

^ 

bo  . 

ber     reported 
ween  Ave  anil 
eon  not  attend- 
any  school. 

TOWNS. 

>> 

'be 

s 

s 
.2 

"m 

a) 

0 

.SS! 

•—I  l-l 

.0 

.     0 

.       0 

|3 

'S 

0    Q^ 

"m 

0  a 

^  3 

CQ 

is 

U 

4J  ••-« 

IS 

s 

&*■ 

Boys 

Girls 

r^ 

% 

p 

W 

0 

< 

» 

^ 

1 

Atkinson  

30 

32 

4 

57 

1 

52.24 

7 

2 

2 

Auburn 

86 

69 

20 

126 

9 

114.00 

H 

2 

3 

Brentwood 

"66 

""44 

88 

66 

8 

139 

7 

112.00 

24 

4 

Candia 

108 

99 

7 

178 

22 

163.00 

45 

'i 

5 

Chester 

108 

96 

22 

173 

"9 

1.50.00 

23 

2 

6 

Danville 

"44 

"52 

34 

48 

8 

72 

2 

67.00 

1 

2 

7 

Deerfleld 

131 

117 

26 

212 

10 

187.00 

25 

7 

8 

Derry 

'174 
53 

"ieo 

47 

184 
54 

190 
40 

26 
18 

333 
64 

15 
12 

285.00 
58.00 

5 
5 

7 

9 

East  Kingston. 

2 

10 

Epping 

126 

113 

27 

211 

1 

213.77 

11 

15 

11 

Exeter 

298 

178 

65 

395 

16 

405.99 

55 

20 

12 

Fremont 

51 

63 

11 

88 

15 

73.00 

22 

2 

13 

Greenland 

"42 

"'48 

49 

54 

2 

93 

8 

98.00 

37 

3 

14 

Hampstead 

76 

77 

82 

■    71 

19 

132 

2 

106.00 

8 

1 

15 

Hampton 

87 

92 

4 

160 

15 

166.00 

17 

3 

16 

Hampton  Falls 

"52 

"46 

66 

61 

13 

106 

8 

83.30 

36 

1 

17 

Kensington.... 

50 

45 

53 

50 

10 

89 

4 

80.00 

40 

18 

Kingston 

94 

120 

90 

117 

22 

173 

12 

152.00 

13 

'e 

19 

Londonderry .. 

109 

96 

128 

121 

33 

205 

11 

159.50 

14 

12 

20 

Newcastle 

36 

50 

5 

75 

6 

68.00 

10 

12 

21 

Newington 

41 

31 

4 

48 

20 

46.00 

18 

4 

22 

Newmarket.... 

210 

229 

42 

346 

51 

347.00 

60 

23 

Newtou 

"95 

"so 

65 

83 

20 

128 

120.00 

10 

'e 

24 

N.  Hampton... . 

58 

02 

49 

62 

5 

94 

12 

76,00 

6 

1 

25 

Northwood  — 

102 

105 

21 

180 

6 

147.00 

32 

7 

26 

Nottingham.... 

'ii7 

"86 

135 

105 

10 

210 

20 

180.00 

7 

27 

Plaistow 

97 

52 

6 

143 

125.00 

7 

'e 

28 

Portsmouth  . . . 

'894 

'874 

1,005 

968 

100 

1,828 

45 

1,350.00 

148 

200 

29 

Raymond 

84 

82 

9 

144 

13 

136.80 

12 

3 

30 

Rye 

91 

103 

8 

161 

25 

134.00 

61 

20 

31 

Salem 

124 

1.34 

14 

236 

8 

217.00 

3 

7 

32 

Sandown 

"36 

23 

47 

40 

8 

75 

4 

67.00 

3 

7 

33 

Seabrook 

174 

175 

29 

320 

262.00 

8 

44 

34 

S.   Hampton.. 

"'36 

"ie 

25 

14 

6 

32 

'i 

25.00 

10 

2 

35 

S.  Newmarket 

75 

79 

12 

135 

7 

113.00 

16 

36 

Stratham 

"ei 

"53 

59 

63 

18 

93 

11 

85.00 

8 

3 

37 

Windham 

Totals 

55 

2,100 

57 

52 

59 

2 

95 

14 

81.00 

12 

9 

1,985 

4,324 

4,111 

664 

7,349 

422 

6,305.60 

830 

419 
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COUNTY. 


TEACHERS. 


fig 

°s 

3  3 

■52 

SB 

c 

.sin 

03 -^ 
«2 

S  =0 

cj  o5  0 

1? 

t»  c  s 

hi 
•III 

CO  43 

cs  a  „• 

a 
<B  0  2 

it" 
33  s 

2  . 

,a.a  0 
0  0 
eS  «  e 

(u  0 

?  i 

3  So 
|o2 

5  Vt  Oi 

^ 

■< 

;z 

<j 

^ 

^*.„*. 

S?; 

1 

5 

$24.40 

5 

2 

i 

m.w 

11 

21.68 

'.5 

3 

'i 

3 

1 

38.00 

8 

28.00 

3 

3 

2 

4 

17 

27.00 

3 

7 

1 

5 

15 

20.49 

3 

6 

2 

6 

4 

22.00 

1 

7 

i 

"  30.00 

14 

22.90 

S 

'3 

8 

2 

40.00 

13 

27.24 

9 

4 

9 

5 

28.00 

4 

10 

2 

'  3S.66 

■7 

26.29 

3 

i 

11 

2 

100.28 

12 

35.19 

13 

1 

12 

1 

36.00 

3 

23.33 

4 

9 

13 

5 

40.00 

4 

1 

U 

9 

26.70 

7 

15 

2 

'  45.66 

8 

21,00 

8 

i 

16 

1 

35.00 

3 

.30.33 

4 

17 

3 

28.67 

2 

18 

7 

29.50 

5 

19 

i 

"  30.66 

13 

28.81 

7 

'i 

20 

3 

29.50 

2 

1 

21 

'i 

' '  9.66 

1 

41.50 

1 

22 

2 

53.56 

11 

31.27 

10 

2 

23 

6 

24.00 

6 

1 

24 

2 

48.33 

0 

33.33 

3 

25 

1 

38.00 

10 

26.00 

6 

26 

,      1 

28.00 

16 

24.97 

10 

'9 

27 

5 

30.00 

3 

1 

28 

"i 

117.56 

41 

38.00 

35 

4 

29 

2 

40.00 

11 

23.66 

3 

30 

1 

50.00 

5 

37.36 

3 

'3 

31 

1 

40.00 

12 

27.. 57 

9 

3 

32 

5 

23.25 

3 

33 

'3 

"  39.66 

10 

27.75 

4 

34 

1 

30.00 

5 

28.00 

2 

35 

1 

35.00 

4 

40.66 

4 

36 

1 

45.00 

7 

34.75 

3 

37 

2 

25.00 

8 

27.00 

'3 

5 

37 

$42.82 

324 

$28.65 

62 

215 

51 
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ROCKINGHAM 


REVENUE. 


TOWNS. 


o  ^  S 


o  ?  S 

<5 


3>^ 


1-^ 


03  j3 

a 
.fcl  >• 

W 


Atkinson  

Auburn  

Brentwood.. . . 

Candia 

Chester 

Danville 

Deerfleld 

Derry 

East  Kingston 

Epping 

Exeter 

Fremont 

Greenland 

Hampstead  . . . 

Hampton 

Hampton  Falls 
Kensington  ... 

Kingston 

Londonderry  . 

Newcastle 

Newington 

Newmarket... 

Newton 

N.  Hampton  .. 
North  wood  . .. 
Nottingham  . . 

Plaistow 

Portsmoutli  . . 

Raymond 

Rye  

Salem 

Sandown 

Seabrook  

S.  Hampton. . . 
8.  Newmarket 
Stratham  .. 
Windham .. 

Totals . . . 


$,549.50 

738.94 

616.00 

1,240.00 

892.00 

3.)0.00 

1,600.00 

2,024.00 

427.00 

1,236.82 

6,212.00 

941.31 

l.-'jSl.S.'S 

1,209.97 

1,295.00 

1,000.00 

508.00 

934.50 

1,3.30.00 

547.50 

437..50 

3,419.57 

824.00 

1,0.52..58 

1,030..50 

914.00 

497.00 

22,006.94 

1,379.85 

1,416.41 

962.50 

304.50 

l,ii00.00 

600.00 

843..50 

1,228.67 

983.50 


$64,611.41 


$35.00 


202.75 


25.00 
175.00 

'92.56 
210.00 
180.17 


400.00 
158.00 
51.45 


100.00 
9.00 


300.00 
223.25 


625.00 
"50.66 


$2837.12 


$49.90 

76.86 

100.05 

137.58 

118.72 

52.71 

167.44 

222.65 

80.53 

166.53 

294.02 

75.64 

58.56 

91.84 

■  113.46 

76.72 

63.44 

130.54 

137.76 

58.56 

43.31 

269.62 

89.06 

66.49 

131.60 

145.79 

91.50 

1,166.93 

110.41 

114.07 

568.09 

40.48 

214.73 

38.42 

101.87 

68.93 

67.71 


§43.00 

38.00 

8.50 


300.00 

103.00 

180.00 

6.00 


70.79 
39.51 


128.60 
20.00 


81.00 

302.08 

39.00 

"75.72 

134.34 

'  i'0.66 

230.66 


$57.60 


73.00 
46l'.ii 


91.54 


10.72 


4.37 


828.31 


$5602.52 


$1809.54 


$15.49 

$715.49 

888.80 

16.50 

741.05 

1,377.58 

'2.66 

1,012.72 

402.71 

2,067.44 

4.66 

2,5.56.40 

760.53 

6.66 

1,415.35 

187.50 

7,154.63 

1,016,95 

1,681.20 

1,366.32 

1,675.00 

2.66 

1,078.72 

663.94 

1,403.64 

4.46 

1,672.33 

616.78 

480.81 

200.66 

4,289.19 

1,071.06 

1,170.52 

1.37 

1,250.47 

1,366.24 

'12.66 

739.50 

23,182.87 

i'8.66 

1,.583.98 

1,830.48 

2,216.49 

'1*5.56 

360.48 

1,714.73 

648.42 

1,570.37 

1,297.60 

1.65 

1,332.86 

H86.41 

$76,373.65 
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COUNTY, 


EXPENDITURES. 


"M   GO  I-( 

o  ^ 
=»  d  2 

Oc3g 


I  CO  eS 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


$100.00 


$175.00 


250.00 


$100.00 


$39.98 
'40.66 


107.15 
163.75 


215.00 
185.82 
329.22 


11.64 
7.51 

195.87 
39.36 

'  100.66 

33.  ig 

.40 
24.54 


1,290.00 

100.00 

303.98 

80.00 


113.25 

80.00 
50.00 


$33.03 
36.60 
45.54 
51.58 
60.50 
18.77 
63.45 

151.95 
41.38 

233.35 

786.03 
43.79 

129.72 

100.23 

341.00 
86.18 
65.15 
81.25 

144.64 
76.94 
24.29 

600.00 
72.46 

172..54 
54.23 
23.61 
20.50 
5,000.62 
28.00 

1.50.00 

169.49 
6.25 

129.51 

113.57 

201.00 

69.21 


$925.00      $3,509.66       $9,426.36       $60,998.83        $76,181.20 


$683..50 

787.35 

718.98 

1,.544.40 

938.91 

378.00 

1,918.60 

2,157..50 

719.15 

1,176.00 

5,9.55.77 

771.79 

1,293.00 

1,22.5.20 

1,334.00 

1,028.62 

585.00 

835.00 

1,403.11 

481.00 

393.25 

3,348.50 

835.00 

923.75 

1,193.90 

1,182.00 

719.00 

16,066.83 

1,140.00 

1,206.00 

1,940.00 

400.00 

1,584.62 

600.00 

1,244.50 

1,096.60 

1,190.00 


$736.53 

898.93 

764.52 

1,677.98 

1,039.41 

411.77 

2,149.80 

2,517.20 

775.53 

1,449.35 

7,036.80 

1,113.40 

1,751.94 

1,360.43 

1,875.00 

1,139.80 

676.79 

949.76 

1,793  62 

597.30 

430.54 

4,118.50 

932.46 

1,144.48 

1,311.53 

1,278.65 

759.50 

22,457.45 

1,.553.00 

1,684.98 

2,264.49 

426  50 

1,739.13 

616.00 

1,496..32 

1,902.60 

1,349.21 


$11.56 
5.31 
4.96 
7.71 
4.89 
4.72 
6.58 
6.18 
8.19 
5.90 

14.16 
7.21 

12.59 
8.66 

11.19 
8.27 
6.20 
4.43 
6.21 
6.98 
5.79 
9.08 
6.13 
9.87 
6.02 
5.54 
5.09 

10.67 
7.03 
9.44 
8.13 
4.  .50 
4.98 

15.38 
9..54 

10.55 

11.34 


$7.84 


*  Salaries  of  school  committees  included. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 


STRAFFORD 


SCHOOLS. 


TOWNS. 


ttlCfj 


MO 

►-1 


.US 


S  o 


2>v 

■gBs 

02 


till 

tD 

03 

eS  — 

So 

o 

O  M 

f>- 

M 

tlDO 
CJ  O 

>■  to 


Barrington  .. 

Dover 

Durham  

Farmington  . 

Lee 

Madbury 

Middleton  ... 

Milton 

New  Durham 

Kochester 

Eollinsford. . . 
Somersworth 
Strafford 

Totals.... 


u 

14 

1 

39 

1 

5 

15 

20 

5 

6 

4 

3 

4 

4 

10 

13 

12 

12 

19 

38 

5 

8 

3 

15 

16 

17 

109 

194 

42 


16.20 
35.30 
28.00 
24.00 
21.27 
32.00 
12.95 
17.70 
14.96 
31.30 
34.88 
34.50 
18.50 


24.74 
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COUNTY. 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 


o 

0 
u 

<B 

o 

•^   CO 

6 

D 
u 
.o 

a 
12 

® 
c 

3 

o 
3 

C3  Sifi 

Estimated  value  of 
school    buildings, 
f urnit  u  r  e,    and 
sites. 

0 
>  m 

1 

14 

2 

$3,000.00 

2 

18 

30 

140,000.00 

$1,500.00 

3 

8 

6 

4,100.00 

40.00 

4 

15 

19 

16,500.00 

500.00' 

5 

6 

5 

1 

1,290.00 

50.00 

6 

3 

1 

2,000.00 

5.0O 

7 

4 

2 

1 

200.00 

8 

11 

2 

11 

7,000.00 

30.00 

9 

13 

13 

6,500.00 

lOO.OO 

10 

25 

4 

39 

57,820.00 

705.50 

11 

5 

8 

8,000.00 

120.00 

12 

8 

13 

60,000.00 

1,000.00 

13 

16 

4 

6,000.00 

100.00 

146 

19 

3 

142 

$312,410.00 

$4,150.50 

14 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 


STRAFFORD 


SCHOLARS. 


CO  s  a> 

X 

CD 

O 

t«35 

'O'CrA 

«.2fl« 

>> 

rH 

« 

a 

c3 

•£  S 

«5    X 

•  ^ 

S" 

c  „-So 

fi 

M) 

d 

t-i 

1^ 

3  5 

-^B-^ 

TOWNS. 

?^3 

S3 

a  a 

-2 

'Co 
a 

bad 

_  O  aj 

^  fl  f^ 

'-<  03  fl   C 

CD 

as 

as 

p  as 

s 

aj  m 

« 
> 

P.SB 

SsSa 

dP«.H 

Boys 

Girls 

12; 

;?; 

& 

M 

o 

< 

■^ 

12; 

1 

Barriugton 

.... 

161 

143 

18 

276 

10 

238.00 

2 

2 

1033 

80 

1005 
71 

792 
81 

742 
63 

131 

4 

1295 
129 

108 
11 

1059.00 
110.67 

150 
17 

100 

3 

Durliam 

12 

4 

Farmington  .  . 

339 

367 

49 

612 

45 

661.00 

88 

27 

5 

59 
26 

58 
20 

70 
35 

67 

28 

9 
5 

116 
53 

12 
5 

96.00 
41.54 

19 
11 

7 

6 

Madbury 

7 

Middleton 

23 

20 

31 

24 

5 

45 

5 

39.00 

8 

Milton 

114 

144 

156 

137 

20 

255 

18 

25 

2 

9 

New  Durham.. 

92 

75 

13 

142 

12 

135.00 

28 

3 

10 

Rochester  .  ... 

627 

638 

95 

1096 

74 

932.00 

140 

53 

11 

Rollinsford  .... 

164 

145 

136 

130 

25 

239 

2 

207.00 

28 

33 

12 

Somersworth.. 

407 

447 

56 

730 

68 

664.00 

100 

200 

13 

Strafford 

Totals 

169 

138 

165 

143 

26 

253 

29 

240.00 

77 

4 

1668 

1601 

3092 

3004 

456 

5241 

399 

4423.21 

683 

443 

STATISTICAL    TABLES. 
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COUXTY, 


TEACHEKS. 


|i 

O  <s 

P< 

S  3 

'of. 

CI 

.Sort 

^  X 

o:  33 

'-'  .2 

Ttl^ 

S  6 

.a  oo 

^  a 

<f3  D 

^% 

u 

03  O  -< 

aj  CO  g 

32^ 

aj+j 

2o 

't?  c3 

*H            <U 

4^ 

a?  .a 

2-^ 

03  :: 

a  ^  o 

i?  5S  0 

l^i 

Ul 

15 

gsa^ 

Iz; 

<^ 

^ 

< 

(z; 

izi 

"A 

1 

3 

$28.00 

IS 

$23.00 

5 

4 

^_ 

2 

5 

97.00 

39 

40.55 

4 

39 

9 

3 

4 

38.60 

6 

30.40 

6 

3 

2 

4 

4 

67.50 

20 

23.25 

4 

15 

.. 

5 

1 

32.00 

6 

26.20 

2 

5 

1 

6 

1 

30.00 

4 

24.50 

2 

2 

7 

2 

24.50 

2 

22.00 

1 

3 

8 

1 

53.00 

14 

19.71 

1 

7 

9 

14 

20.46 

5 

8 

9 

10 

5 

45.83 

44 

33.61 

6 

34 

1 

11 

1 

100.00 

9 

33.75 

8 

12 

2 

133.-33 

16 

34.24 

1 

16 

4 

13 

3 

26.37 

20 

20.50 

5 

8 

1 

3-2 

$56.34 

212 

$27.09 

42 

152 

27 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 


REVENUE. 


STRAFFORD 


TOWNS. 

las 

r^   5  IB 

'in 

a;::  " 
< 

>> 

s 
2 

"2 

CE 

S 

g 
1 

1 

O 
Q 

O 

a 

3 

o 

is 

C  H 
1^ 

1 

Bai-rington  . . . 

$1,323.0-2 

28,662.50 

1,330.00 

2,404.04 

777.00 

681.00 

300.00 

1,015.50 

732.68 

18,372.35 

2,221.19 

6,500.00 

1,484.62 

$37.11 
395.00 

653.60 
1,550.00 
6,302.14 

$181.17 
880.84 
100.65 
3,139.80 
83.44 
39.65 
41.44 
159.04 
91.28 
767.38 
188.49 
692.96 
172.63 

$11.40 
20.00 
30.00 

180.00 

202.00 
25.59 

$269.99 
69.56 

199.10 
447.00 

$10.00 
149.37 

42.00 

6.00 

28.00 

409.41 

$1,514.19 
29,692.71 

3 
4 
5 

Durham 

Farmington  . . 

1,430.65 

5,813.83 

930.00 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

Madbui-y 

Middleton  .... 

Milton  

New  Durham. 

Rochester 

Rollinsforcl  ... 
Somersworth . 
Strafford 

TotaLs 

774.05 

398.55 

1,804.64 

]  ,031.96 

20,649.74 

3,959.68 

13,697.10 

1,682.84 

$65,803.90 

$8,937.85 

$6,538.77 

$468.99 

$985.65 

$644.78 

$83,379.94 
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COUNTY. 


EXPENDITURES. 


u 

01 

CO 

'3 

S 

Ph 

P 
o 
o 

Is 

o3 

.s 

Ol 

"jo 

Q> 

"o 

e3 
<U 

H 

* 

a> 

a 
o 

o 

K 

QJ 
d 
O 
H 

Average      cost     of 
misc  ellaneous 
and  salaries   per 
scholar. 

[1 

1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

$4,000.00 
695.00 

$4,448.00 
3,480.00 

$2,600.00 
117.51 
650.00 

225.00 

305.03 

400.00 

600.00 

10.00 

$97.00 

4,280.00 

107.57 

450.00 

17.70 

40.00 

10.61 

57.00 

80.98 

2,596.13 

230.00 

2,000.00 

$1,389.69 

15,843.22 

1,167.25 

4,296.97 

912.30 

616.00 

357.50 

1,550.00 

918.14 

11,025.04 

2,935.00 

6,624.96 

1,622.10 

$1,.546.69 

28,473.22 

1,442.33 

5,638.97 

965.00 

672.00 

378.11 

1,896.60 

1,044.12 

19,412.70 

3,595.00 

12,869.96 

1,697.10 

$5.15 

14.25 

8.85 

6.73 

7.04 

10.44 

6.69 

5.29 

5.98 

10.77 

11.89 

10.35 

5.00 

$4,695.00 

$7,928.00 

$4,907.54 

$9,966.99 

$49,258.17 

$79,631.80 

$8.34 

*  Salaries  of  school  committees  included. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 


SULLIVAN 


SCHOOLS. 


TOWNS. 


;3  o 

SCO 


o 

•F^ 

,a 

0 

o 

Pi 

o 

^ 

2o 

o 

p^ 

r2 

'as 

cS 

Q 

O 

"5° 


a  O 

•r-<  tn 

bob 
d  d 

ffl  O 
>^ 
^^ 

^>  . 
Om  tn 
O  S  M 


iD 

C 

to 

m    . 

53  a; 

CO  t^ 

o® 

O  M 

■s« 

CO 

so^ 


boo 
d  o 
in -a 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Acworth 

Cliarlestown 
Claremont . . 

Cornish  

Croydon  — 

Goshen 

Grantham  .. 
Langdon  .... 
Lempster.  . 

Newport 

Plainfleld... 
Springfield  . 
Sunapee  ... 

Unity 

Washington 

Totals — 


152 


13 

1 

16 

4 

26 

10 

16 

13 

5 

7 

5 

10 

19 

7 

16 

16 

9 

10 

9 

1 

190 

23 

77 


20.60 
26.75 
30.88 
17.50 

7.84 
)4.20 
14.00 
24.60 
15.10 
28.00 
18.75 

8.43 
21.27 
14.86 
14.22 


18.47 
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COUNTY. 


SCHOOLHOUSES. 


o 
o 

03 

o 

■Stir's 

<f-i 
o 

+= 

m 

a; 
3 

!» 

£P 

p4 

oJ-:;   - 

ci 

O 

6 

0 

'C 

c3 

g 

>  CO 

r,    to 

|i 

a  o 

3 

SCO 

•^  o 

s^ 

a  !>> 

d'S) 

t^^ 

!2i 

P 

M 

w 

H 

W 

1 

12 

12 

$4,500.00 

$175.00 

2 

15 

3 

9 

7,200.00 

125.00 

3 

22 

2 

2 

21 

19,000.00 

125.00 

4 

16 

3 

16 

4,000.00 

5 

6 

1 

2,400.00 

30.00 

6 

5 

5 

1,000.00 

35.00 

7 

6 

2 

5 

600.00 

25.00 

8 

6 

1 

«        5 

1,280.00 

75.00 

9 

9 

1 

7 

2,950.00 

31.00 

10 

17 

10 

11,300  00 

300.00 

11 

16 

4 

6 

925.00 

25.00 

12 

11 

3 

11 

1,400.00 

25.00 

13 

9 

2 

9 

3,000.00 

125.00 

14 

10 

2 

9 

3,000.00 

105.00 

15 

9 

9 

2,800.00 

75.00 

169 

23 

2 

135 

$65,355.00 

61,276.00 
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superintendent's  report. 


SULLIVAN 


SCHOLARS. 


TOWNS. 

Selectmen's 
enumeration 
between    five 
and  fifteen. 

m 
>, 
0 

|2 
5?; 

CO 

"m 

u 

4) 

a 

O  CO 

.'H 
s 

o 

i 

d 

o 

o  a 

SJ)53 

OS'S 

II 

be  . 

S  oj 

mber     reported 
etwecn  five  and 
ftecnnotattend- 
ng  any  school. 

Boys  Girls 

..... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Acworth 

Cliarlestown  .. 

Claremont 

Coniisli 

Croydon 

Goshen  

Grantham 

Langdon  

Lempster 

Newport 

Plainfield 

Springfield  . .  . 

Sunapee 

Unity 

66 

449 

77 

36 
46 

28 
45 

45 
73 

63 

474 

88 

33 
54 
25 

42 

45 
69 

82 

182 

429 

97 

62 

37 

58 

36 

63 

256 

147 

81 

88 

87 

47 

88 

160 

399 

80 

56 

55 

60 

'..    29 

68 

249 

130 

68 

91 

74 

67 

14 
16 
64 
12 

8 

6 
11 

5 
11 
51 

8 
14 

7 
17 

5 

132 
293 

695 

135 

90 

71 

88 

50 

84 

388 

257 

123 

138 

127 

101 

24 
33 
69 
30 
20 
15 
19 
10 
36 
66 
12 
12 
34 
17 
8 

138.00 
118.00 
547.00 
172.00 

78.00 

90.18 
100.05 

40.00 
125.00 
367.00 
209.00 
114.00 
13^69 
124.00 

77.58 

21 
103 
S3 
45 
23 

10 

10 

34 

110 

7 

6 

21 

6 

16 

5 

15 
204 
3 
4 
1 
2 
5 

8 
3 
3 
2 
16 

Washington.. 
Totals 

845 

893 

1752 

1674 

249 

2772 

405 

2438.95 

495 

271 
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COUNTY. 


TEACHERS. 


S  § 

-W   T. 

O  3 

bo 

c 

.SOS 

71-< 
«2 

'Si 

|£ 

11 

03  .a 

a  a 

2 .5 

o  o  " 

c8  "5  ^ 

^1 

<<-(             Ql 

a  *  o  S 

so 

O  cS 

"^    Sr-3 

E  cs  o 

!'«  = 

S.3  5 

HI  o  o 

s  §  s 

.  »3 

C  !.<  O 

gSp. 

3=M  0! 

<^ 

;zi 

<! 

^ 

z 

;?; 

1 

22 

$20.20 

6 

6 

1 

2 

3 

$45.33 

22 

24.59 

3 

9 

2 

3 

.. 

35 

26.00 

1 

26 

5 

4 

* 

28.50 

17 

18.50 

5 

6 

1 

5 

1 

32.00 

9 

23.22 

2 

3 

6 

2 

32.50 

8 

21.38 

.. 

2 

7 

2 

32.50 

7 

19.28 

1 

1 

8 

8 

22.93 

1 

3 

9 

2 

42.63 

10 

14.50 

2 

3 

10 

4 

49.66 

29 

21.18 

1 

11 

4 

11 

3 

32.00 

22 

13.00 

5 

3 

4 

12 

1 

28.00 

11 

16.58 

1 

2 

1 

13 

3 

32.33 

11 

22.27 

3 

4 

1 

14 

11 

16.55 

1 

8 

1 

15 

14 

18.67 

3 

2 

25 

$35.55 

236 

$19.92 

34 

89 

21 
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SUPEKINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 


REVENUE. 


SULLIVAN 


TOWNS. 

■^  s  • 

3   t.   O 

< 

a 

a 

m 

'p  be 

g 

© 
a 

o 

■s 

a 
6 

i® 

03  pj 

a  »-i 
H 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
li 

Acworth 

Charlestown.. 
Claremont .... 

Cornish 

Croydon  

Goshen 

Grantham 

Langdon 

Lempster 

Newport 

Plainfleld 

Springfield  ... 

Sunapee  

Unity 

$1186.50 

2,800.00 

5,798.50 

1,046.56 

519.52 

329.22 

301.00 

700.00 

598.00 

4,180.33 

1,060.50 

385.84 

763.50 

556.50 

588.00 

$100.00 

800.00 

2,908.53 

31.50 
50.00 

475.00 
77.02 
74.50 

103.38 
362.37 

$112.00 

191.52 

513.01 

139.69 

62.22 

60.39 

67.71 

35.98 

66.08 

326.96 

193.98 

78.08 

115.92 

95.77 

78.40 

$14.3.00 
20.00 

1882.50 
23.00 
64.14 

87.15 
24.40 
55.98 
93.60 

37.50 
60.50 

$25.46 
160.37 

34.14 

21.00 

$66.00 

21.00 

45.00 

182.00 

19.18 

53.00 

$1,607.50 

3,811.52 

11,128.00 

1,369.62 

645.88 

389.61 

521.50 

810.38 

741.06 

5,075.89 

1,352.50 

583.42 

1,098.92 

774.83 

15 

Washington . . 
Totals 

1,142.27 

$20,813.97 

$4,982.30 

$2,137.71 

$2491.77 

$240.97 

$386.18 

$31,052.90 
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COUNTY. 


EXPENDITURES. 


a 

re  bJO 
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4i 
■§ 

a 

m 
Q 

s 

M 

a 

a 

0 

« 
tn 
O 

Is 

"Sa 

1^ 

00 

a 

s 

to 
"in 

<D 
0 

d 

'a 

B 
0 

Average     cost     of 
miscellaneous 
and  salaries   per 
scholar. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

$257.00 

Sioo.oo 

300.00 

$138.00 

3,097.00 
90.12 

55.25 

488.87 

62.68 

2.45 

$61.79 
430.18 
608.77 
119.80 

8.00 
35.65 
65.11 
75.60 
306.25 
208.00 
22.05 
90.00 
52.72 

$1,353.40 

3,199.75 

4,937.00 

877.00 

485.25 

381.61 

546.60 

706.25 

664.40 

3,951.45 

941.50 

561.37 

800.00 

614.34 

597.44 

$1,603.19 

3,709.93 

9,049.77 

1,136.92 

514.25 

409.61 

600.25 

852.61 

740.00 

4,846.57 

1,199.50 

656.10 

926.00 

809.01 

937.44 

$8.32 
lO.Gl 
6.78 
5.63 
4.11 
4.14 
4.94 
11.87 
5.10 
8.42 
4.28 
4.14 
4.97 
4.14 
5.24 

$257.00 

$400.00 

$3,924.37 

$2,083.92 

$20,617.36 

$27,991.15 

$6.18 

*  Salaries  of  school  committees  included. 


TABLE  II. 

This  table  contains,  — 

1.  The  largest  suin  of  money  appropriated  to  anj  one 
district. 

2.  The  smallest  sum  appropriated  to  any  one  district. 

3.  The  length  in  weeks  of  the  longest  school. 

4.  The  length  in  weeks  of  the  shortest  school. 

5.  l^nmber  of  scholars  in  the  largest  school. 

6.  Number  of  scholars  in  the  smallest  school. 

7.  Rate  per  cent  of  school  assessment  upon  the  in- 
voiced valuation,  expressed  decimally.  Many  have  failed 
to  report  this  item ;  others  have  evidently  reported  it 
incorrectly. 

This  table  exhibits,  in  a  most  striking  light,  some  of 
the  inequalities  of  our  school  system. 


TABLE   III. 


This  table  contains,  — 

1.  Number  of  fractional  districts. 

2.  Number  of  districts  under  special  acts. 

3.  Number  of  different  scholars  not  registered  attend- 
ing private  schools. 

4.  Number  of  scholars  not  absent  during  the  year. 

5.  Amount  of  dog  tax  appropriated  to  schools. 

6.  Number  of  towns  employing  teachers  from  normal 
schools. 

7.  Amount  paid  for  superintendence. 


999 


superintendent's  report. 


TABLE  1^0.  n. 


BELKNAP  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


4J    >lO 

1-5 


a" 

Pa 


■?  2  2 
gab 


*^T!  CO 
to  ^  iS 

O  S3  t> 
Hi 


2^ 

in  IB 


o  " 

I- 

+j  OS  " 


c3  tCO 


Sm-c 


4S  0) 

o3  CO 


Alton 

Barnstead 

Belmout 

Center  Harbor 

Gilford 

Gilmanton .... 

Laconia 

Meredith 

New  Hampton 
Sanbornton.... 
Tilton 

Average — 


S34S.59 
204.22 
359.66 
257.02 

,965.00 
237.32 

1,942.20 
865.88 
217.11 
170.37 
400.00 


$57.29 
36.35 
49.30 
11.89 
49.00 
51.56 

111.40 
39.79 
25.95 
33.65 
74.24 


27 

27 
30 
32 
31 
36 
30 
37 
25 
34 


5.40 

6.00 
8.00 
7.66 

10.00 

22.00 
8.80 

11.00 
8.00 

17.00 


35 

60 
51 
40 
64 
45 
62 
67 
35 
29 
42 


.0044 

.0020 

.0020 

.0026 

.0028 

.0057 

.0029  Jk 

.0027 

.0038 

.0030 

.0032 
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TABLE   No.  III. 


BELKNAP   COUNTY, 


TOWNS. 


^^ 

o 

® 

f3 

-3 

d  IB 

3  o 

.    . 

03 

c5^ 
C  O 

■%'B 

2-3 
.2& 

!i( 

P 

P  O  I 
3  (B.I 


S.2 


111 


aj  03 
c  '^^  ?z 


25^ 
n  (B 


Alton 

Barnstead . 

Belmont 

Center  Harbor 

Gilford  

Gilmanton  — 

Laconia 

Meredith 

New  Hampton 

Sanbornton 

Tilton 

Totals 


1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

18 

4 

12 
100 
11 


163 
•20 
21 
34 

159 
47 
30 
31 
59 
15 


$101.00 
77.00 


$85.00 
50.00 
50.00 
25.00 

144.00 
75.00 
50.00 
85.00 
61.85 
72.00 


143 


579 


$334.00 


20 


$697.85 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 
CARROLL   COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


a>  C  S 


i« 


CO 


C  t-i 


5  S  ^ 


O-rH 

o  u 

CD  00 


s « 

be—  a! 

c3  =o'3 


a 
■3 -3 .2 

CO 


d  to 


Albany 

Bartlett 

Brookfield 

Chatham 

Conway 

Eaton 

EflBngliam  

Freedom 

Hart's  Location  . 

Jackson 

Madison 

Moultonborougli 

Ossipee 

Sandwich 

Tamworth 

Tuftonborough . . 

Wakefield 

Wolfeborough  ... 

Average 


$133.00 
179.78 
116.89 
121.07 
240.00 
108.26 
271.01 
175.00 

210.65 
136.00 
169.80 
285.35 
241.04 
212.31 
151.14 
337.50 
1169.73 


$28.00 
58.56 
19.10 
36.07 
53.06 
10-33 
53.68 
35.00 

35.10 
31.00 
47.70 
40.10 
13.04 
26.51 
38.60 
211.00 
86.76 


26.00 
30.00 
17.00 
14.60 
29.00 
21.00 
32.00 
17.60 

24.00 
16.00 
25.00 
29.00 
28.00 
28.00 
22.40 
34.00 
36.00 


6.00 
11.00 
13.00 
10.00 
10.00 

7.00 
11.00 

7.00 

15.00 
5.00 

11.00 
5.00 
3.00 
7.00 
8.60 

21.50 

19.00 


20 
81 
26 
33 
59 
29 
37 
43 

45 

38 
35 
48 
41 
35 
34 
73 
52 


.0030 
.0072 


.0049 
.0018 


.0014 


.0028-. 

.0025 
.0029 
.0023 
.0025 
.0053 
.0019 
.0030- 

.0032: 
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TOWNS. 


Co 


03.;. 


;3  O  bXJO 

no  "o 


tn  SB 


"^^  s  .• 

O   OJ   rJ 

r  2  ts 


cP.2 

3  rtft 


.13  ^  t" 

S^  ° 
a    -=1 

a   « 
="■?,  a 

C  ^  tH 

^  ^  z. 


Albany 

Bartlett 

Brookfleld 

Chatham 

Conway 

Eaton 

Effingham 

Freedom 

Hart's  Location 

Jackson 

Madison 

Moultonhoro' . . . 

Ossipee 

Sandwich 

Tamworth 

Tuftonborough. 

Wakefield 

Wolfeborough . 

Totals 


16 


47 


100 


34 
21 
16 
37 
17 
110 
154 

11 

32 
12 

28 
50 
49 
16 
43 


$40.00 
46.50 

28.. W 


29.00 


35.00 


76.00 


$255.00         20 


25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
123.69 
27.00 
25.00 
20.00 

11.50 
20.00 
69.50 
108.15 
40.00 
60.00 
43.74 
45.00 
60.00 

$731.38 


15 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 
CHESHIRE  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


o  S  ^ 


C/3 


£.5 


as 

C  a!    . 

S  '"'^ 


Alstead 

Chesterfield — 

Dublin 

Fltzwilliam .. .. 

Gilsum 

Harrisville  . . . . 

Hinsdale 

Jatfrey 

Keene 

Marlborough  . . 

Marlow 

Nelson 

Richmond 

Rindge 

Roxbury 

Stoddard 

Sullivan 

Surry  

Swanzey 

Troy 

Walpole 

Westmoreland. 
Winchester .. .. 


$416.40 
306.14 
156.94 
591.66 
509.57 
401.00 

1,347.46 

605.76 

10,257.35 

1,067.09 
375.20 
175.50 
188.02 
272.00 
98.00 


199.14 
217.35 
839.48 
792.30 
986.12 
189.52 


$75.80 
24.00 

115.00 
57.47 
91.89 

108.20 

201.00 
66.69 

115.43 

120.92 
14.05 
90.00 
36.39 

125.00 
52.00 

5.17 
64.90 

115.15 
85.00 

124.22 
98.69 


27.80 
32.00 
26.00 
41.00 
29.00 
29.00 
34.00 
32.00 
38.00 
29.00 
25.60 
25.00 
26.00 
29.00 
16.00 
10.44 
24.80 
25.00 
35.00 
25.80 
35.00 
29.00 
36.00 


17.20 

8.00 
17.00 
10.00 

6.00 
19.02 
33.00 
12.00 
19.00 
15.00 
15.80 
18.00 

8.00 
18.00 
10.00 
10.44 

9.40 
12.00 
18.00 

6.00 
21.00 
17.90 
25.00 


Average. 


38 
40 
21 
58 
47 
41 
55 
53 
116 
70 
39 
38 
27 
31 
22 
51 
25 
41 
41 
37 
45 
39 
44 


7 
5 
4 
6 
9 
4 
5 
3 
6 
8 
4 
1 
5 
13 
9 
15 
10 
3 
2 
4 
5 
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R2 


TOWNS. 


iA  'O 


^  O  t£0 


m  SB 


-M  p< 


0.2 


^1' 

E-i 


Alstead 

Chesterfield  . . . . 

Dublin 

Fitzwilliam  — 

Gilsum 

Harrisville 

Hinsdale 

Jaffrey 

Keene 

Marlborough . . . 

Marlow 

Nelson 

Richmond 

Rindge 

Roxbury 

Stoddard 

Sullivan 

Surrj' 

Swanzey 

Troy 

Walpole 

Westmoreland . 
Winchester.... 

Totals 


38 


20 
40 
17 
103 
IS 

8 
15 
28 
135 

5 
19 
15 
55 

9 

4 
15 
24 

3 
23 
28 
23 
11 
20 


$42.50 


479.00 
64.00 


72.00 
13.00 
219.00 


125.00 


$52.00 
40.50 
30.58 
75.00 
30.00 
30.00 

1.50.00 
50.75 

185.00 
51.00 
33.00 
30.00 
50.00 
75.00 
8.00 
40.00 
25.00 
12.00 
50.00 
28.80 

115.00 
47.90 

329.94 


637  $1181.50 


43 


$1,539.47 
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superintendent's  report. 
coos  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 

III 

S  s - 
1-5 

III 

Longest    school    in 
any     district  : 
■weeks. 

^  >..o 

Hi 

2& 

S  s 
a  m  . 

to 

eS 

O 
O 

.a   . 
,    ^ 

CO 

a;  to 

.M  O 

d  !« 

1 

Berlin  

$39.48 
27.95 
81.00 
65.00 
30.00 
47.42 
25.00 

406.64 
71.42 
63.31 
52.42 
23.81 
2.96 

125.50 
78.36 
75.00 
21.72 
27.51 
50.00 

31.00 
30.00 
16.00 
32.00 
22.00 
29.00 
20.00 
21.00 
36.00 
43.00 
33.00 
32.00 
26.00 
31.00 
27.00 
25.00 
21.00 
32.50 
28.00 
28.00 

17.00 
12.00 

9.00 
16.00 
13.00 
10.00 
10.00 

8.00 
29.00 
15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
11.00 
18.00 
19.00 
12.00 
15.00 

6.00 
16.00 
20.00 

91 
35 
22 
32 
17 
40 
32 
16 
66 
32 
83 
44 
109 
28 
15 
23 
35 
31 
80 
44 

7 
4 
15 
3 
6 
4 
6 
2 

23 

10 
9 
5 
2 
3 
10 
11 
9 
6 
7 
1 

.0052 

9, 

$343.76 
94.79 
512.00 
140.00 
118.00 
126.23 
60.00 

1,461.20 
208.90 

1,134.48 
396.97 
311.65 
133.00 
184.00 
178.14 
160.00 
238.85 
361.11 

1,625.48 

.0039 

s 

.0028 

4 

.0040 

5 

B 

Dalton 

.0033 

.0043 

S 

Brrol 

9 

.0025 

10 

.0030 

n 

12 
13 
U 

Milan 

Northumberland... . 
Pittsburg 

.0037 
.0017 
.0024 

15 
16 

Randolph 

.0028 
.0040 

17 

Stark 

.0034 

18 
19 

Stewartstown 

Stratford 

.0025 

20 
21 

Whitefleld 

Wentworth's  Loc'n. 

.0027 

.0033 
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TOWNS. 


Co 


u 

9) 

-a 

« 

en 

p 

o 

03 

n 

d 

OD 

Pi 

0 

2    ^ 
e-gflo 


d.S 
23 

o  o  d 

I-  S  I* 


O  ?-i  03 

a  Is 

3  So 

-1 


teg   . 

C  "  tn 
■r'  Or; 


fe»2 


Co 


°3 

-II 


Berlin 

Carroll 

Clarksville 

Cclebrook 

Columbia 

Dalton 

Dummer 

Errol 

Gorham 

Jefferson 

Lancaster 

Milan 

Northumberl'nd 

Pittsburg 

Kandolph 

Slielburne 

Stark 

Stewartstovm  . . 

Stratford 

Whitefleld 

Wentw'rth's  L'n 

Totals 


45 


41 


126 


509 


15    i  $36.00 

5 

70        96.00 
50 
17 

4 


25.00 


6.00 


50.00 


$64.75 
20.00 

8.00 
60.00 
40.00 
34.45 
20.00 

8.75 
25.00 
35.00 
71.25 
40.00 

5.00 
40.00 

5.00 
15.00 
20.00 
50.00 
40.00 


$172.00 


21 


$602.20 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 
GRAFTON  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 

OJ.rt 
fcCO   33 

go. 

Ill 

■3  2.2 

CO 

Longest    school  in 
any     district  : 
weeks. 

Shortest   school  in 
any     district: 
weeks. 

0  •^ 
+^  'So 

2« 
a. a 

a  m   . 
as 

0 
0 

^    . 

d  to 

1 

$128.30 

1,582.37 
328.32 
129.00 
575.30 
116.69 

1,243.61 
187.16 
315.63 
75.44 
115.00 
105.76 
777.96 
266.12 
150.00 
89.61 

1,248.76 
548.00 
119.56 
126.00 
159.63 

2,464.77 
77.70 

1,100.00 

$68.06 
29.09 
26.39 
37.00 
56.55 
12.98 
1L88 
42.01 
12.85 
20.88 
74.00 
78.40 
55.00 
98.00 
40.00 
5.93 
48.71 
58.08 
23.01 
27.00 
22.00 
34.83 
48.62 
15.00 
73.33 

58.00 
55.95 
28.27 
80.29 
53.99 

'67.35 
51.00 
31.92 
37.00 
56.00 
17.20 

24.00 
33.00 
33.00 
20.00 
32.00 
28.00 
30.00 
25.00 
24.00 
19.00 
18.00 
18.00 
-30.00 
32.00 
23.00 
18.00 
36.00 
36.00 
19.00 
26.00 
28.60 
35.00 
14.00 
15.00 
38.00 

'2S'.66 
24.00 
33.00 
19.00 
34.00 
12.00 
24.00 
27.00 
25.00 
32.00 
12.00 
29.00 
18.80 

13.00 

13.. 50 

14.00 

4.00 

12.00 

5.00 

6.00 

12.00 

4.00 

6.00 

16.00 

16.00 

13.00 

13.00 

8.00 

2.80 

6.00 

18.00 

7.00 

10.80 

6.00 

10.00 

10.00 

6.00 

15.00 

'21'.  66 

14.00 

12.00 

8.00 

13.00 

6.00 

24.00 

15.00 

9.00 

8.00 

9.00 

15.00 

4.20 

30 

40 
21 
55 
20 
65 
41 
54 
27 
20 
40 
30 
30 
38 
49 
51 
39 
26 
21 
39 
47 
9 
56 
74 

28 
43 
33 
18 
30 
24 
59 
31 
25 
36 
5 
32 
32 

5 

"5 
3 
4 
4 
2 
2 
3 

,1 

18 
3 
5 
6 
7 
2 
3 
2 
4 
4 
4 
8 
4 
5 

"e 

5 
2 
4 
2 
2 
11 
8 
8 
3 
4 
4 
4 

.0040 

2 

.0037 

S 

Bath 

.0014 

4 

5 

.0025 

6 

7 

Bridgewater 

Bristol 

.0037 
.0026 

8 

.0034 

q 

.0020 

10 

.0030 

n 

.0021 

1?, 

Ellsworth 

.0050 

13 

Enfield 

.0028 

1+ 

.0020 

15 

Grafton 

.0021 

Ifi 

.0024 

17 

.0023 

IS 

Haverhill 

.0033 

19 

.0030 

20 

.0030 

?.l 

Landafl" 

.0030 

??- 

?,S 

.0032 

?4 

.0020 

95 

Littleton 

.0030 

26 

?7 

Livermore 

"138.43 
300.42 
229.49 
86..56 
280.75 
118.11 

.0636 

28 

.0021 

29 

.0020 

30 

.0041 

31 

Orford 

.0030 

32 

Piermont 

.0030 

33 

.0037 

34 

272.89 
106.49 
456.32 
38.00 
210.00 
122.40 

.0021 

35 
3B 

Thornton 

.0050 

37 

3S 

Waterville..  

39 

.0025 

.0029 
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TOWNS. 


S  S  rf 

■5  50  ft  . 
O  ^^        CO 

SS  o 
^°  is  9. 
^"3  Co 

3  CO -M  en 

12; 


o  S  sj 

-^  rj  aj 

12; 


>^  0 

ata 

CS+J 

G    *"      • 

o  «  2 

°^l 

O  -co 

ft    .s 

is! 

2  S3 

Sda 

< 

H 

7i  ""  0 


Oft 


3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 


Alexandria 

Ashland 

Bath  

Benton 

Bethlehem.. 
Bridgowater 

Bristol 

Canipton.... 

Canaan 

Dorchester.. 

Easton 

Ellsworth... 

Entield 

Franconia. . . 

Grafton 

Groton 

Hanover 

Haverhill ... 

Hebron 

Holderness . 

Land  air 

Lebanon  

Lincoln  

Lisbon 

Littleton 

Livermore.. 

Lyman 

Lyme 

Monroe 

Orange 

Orford 

Piermont . .. 
Plj-mouth... 

Rnmney 

Thornton  

Warren 

Waterville  . 
Went  worth. , 
Woodstock.. 

Totals  . . . . 


43 


24 
37 
15 
13 

8 
29 
20 
32 
73 
36 

7 
12 
29 
16 
27 

9 
39 
76 

6 

35 

17 

115 

1 
51 

i 

19 
58 

9 
10 
10 
30 

S 
61 
IS 
30 

9 
18 
11 


$171.00 


26.00 


37.25 
63.00 


23.00 


106.50 
9.00 


2.00 
77.00 


44.00 
100.00 
200.00 


1,019 


$858.75 


62 


$30.00 

* '50.66 
20.00 
50.00 


50.00 
65.00 
20.75 
10.00 
S.OO 
65.00 
20.00 
.30.00 
18.90 
65.00 

100.00 
15.00 
39.00 
25.00 

100.00 

115.66 
115.00 
2.00 
35.00 
40.00 
20.00 
20.00 
70.00 
45.00 
75.00 
26.00 
36.00 
32.00 
2.00 
25.00 
20.00 


$1,459.65 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


-"I*. 

el  ■■ 

«  ■• 

O  g 

■"o 

O-H 

O  fH 

§-j: 

SB 

c  E  > 

O  03  ? 

CO 

1-5 

CO 

•-) 

a;  03 


g  ai-O 


P3 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Amherst 

Antrim 

Bedford 

Bennington  .... 

Brookline 

Deering 

Francestown  . . , 

GoflFstown 

Greenfield - 

Greenville 

Hancock 

Hillsborough... 

Hollis 

Hudson 

Litchfield 

Lyndeborough 

Manchester 

Mason  

Merrimack 

Milford 

Mont  Vernon . . 

Nashua 

New  Boston.. . . 
New  Ipswich. . . 

Pelham 

Peterborough  . 

Sharon 

Temple 

Weare 

Wilton 

Windsor 


Average 


$568.35 
328.34 
437.87 
517.00 
83.16 
493.45 
985.05 
328.77 

1,120.14 
143.48 
625.48 
943.40 


183.01 
272.83 


276.17 
446.83 


319.19 


474.55 
403.60 
275.00 
889.70 
132.00 
144.25 
349.90 
1,247.79 
71.95 


$52.38 

108.74 

60.02 

70.00 

17.47 

23.03 

60.17 

102.71 

132.29 

93.48 

31.37 

144.19 

'54!'23 
61.63 

212.62 
119.11 

"68.05 

'44!  86 
41.45 

275.00 
55.71 
49.00 

123.25 
71.75 
14.13 
21.91 


32.00 
33.80 
28.00 
30.00 
27.50 
29.00 
33.00 
28.00 
34.00 
19.00 
33.00 
32.00 
34.00 
29.00 
30.00 
35.00 
29.40 
37.00 
36.00 
34.00 
35.00 
25.00 
37.00 
32.00 
29.60 
26.00 
21.00 
33.00 
31.00 
13.00 


9.00 
21.80 
12.00 
10.00 

7.00 
13  00 
12.00 
12.00 
23.00 
17.00 
11.00 
23.00 
30.00 
11.00 
12.00 
35.00 
20.00 
15.60 
30.00 
18.00 
35.00 

8.00 
10.00 
30.00 
15.80 
14.00 
21.00 
13.00 

8.00 

9.00 


38 
64 

45 
48 
36 
27 
31 
59 
48 
62 
41 
49 
59 
41 
16 
42 
55 
43 
34 
96 
37 
136 
28 
49 
40 
75 
16 
28 
42 
63 
4 


.0035 
,0053 
.0030 
.0039 

.6620 
.0050 
.0019 
.0024 
.0020 

!6oi7 

.0030 
.0025 
.0045 
.0030 
.0023 
.0023 
.0023 
.0023 
.0035 

!6625 
.0040 
.0026 
.0020 
.0030 
.0033 
.0024 
.0027 
.0030 


.0029 


STATISTICAL    TABLES. 
HILLSBOROUGH  COUNTY. 
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TOWNS. 


2~< 


;-i® 


S3^     o 

fi  O  tDO 


o  p;  01 

III 

o  S"g 
S  03  ft 


n  ^  O 

C     -S 

B    ,r,    !« 

egg 
^«2 


SS 


10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


Amherst... 

Antrim 

Bedford  

Bennington ... . 

Brookline 

Deering 

Francestown  .. 

Gotfstown 

Greenfield 

Greenville 

Hancock 

Hillsborough... 

Hollis 

Hudson 

Litchfield 

Lyndeborough 
Mancliester  — 

Mason 

Merrimack 

Alilford 

Mont  Vernon... 

Nashua 

New  Boston — 
New  Ipswicli..- 

Pelham 

Peterborough. . 

Sharon  

Temple 

Weai-e 

Wilton 

Windsor 

Totals 


4 

10 

3200 

2 

1 

5 

16 

350 

10 

9 

1 


3,751 


10 
96 

8 
12 

3 
21 
26 

7 

2 
16 

1 

154 

68 

8 

8 
29 

5 
21 
16 
23 

1 


$163.89 


36.96 
20.00 


36.00 


121.00 
37.00 


100.00 
122.00 


33.00 


669 


$775.35 


$169.00 
70.00 
50.00 
17.5C 
60.00 
•30.00 
50.00 
75.00 
30.00 
40.00 
45.00 

100.00 
60.00 

110.00 
15.00 
65.00 
2,080.00 
40.00 
60.00 

250.00 
34.00 
1,000.00 
98.00 
75.00 
40.00 
60.00 
10.00 
30.00 

114.45 
63.50 
6.00 


$4,947.45 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 
MERRIMACK  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


Jo  O'r; 
boo  CO 


0^ 

•r-t  4j 

•  M  -M 

o  ^ 

°^ 

3=^ 
Is 

C-rH 
O   J, 

«2 

o  H 

3.rH 

«^.2 
o  g  3 

111 

o  S  ^ 

III 

SoS 

(» 

t-1 

M 

sJ 

CC 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


Allenstown  .. 

Anclover 

Boscawen. .   . 

Bow 

Bradford  

Canterburj'... 
Chichester... 

Concord 

Danbury 

Dunharton . . . 

Epsom 

Franklin 

Henniker . . . 

Hill 

Hooksett 

Hopkinton  . . . 

Loudon 

Newbury 

New  London. 
Nortlifleld  ... 

Pembroke 

Pittsfleld 

Salisbury 

Sutton 

Warner 

Webster 

Wilmot 


$1,233.75 
309.00 
1,120.00 
117.63 
484.63 
261.62 
178.01 

18,743.00 
169.43 
158.39 
168.83 


Average. 


284.48 
239.01 
647.94 
320.69 
305.42 
180.60 
286.06 
343.40 
1,669.94 
2,094.38 
286.40 
172.52 
333.84 
137.37 
163.36 


$36.13 
70.98 
85.00 
44.60 
43.65 
47.66 

101.45 
79.45 
10.24 
50.91 
41.53 


133.26 

43.85 

60.15 

18.00 

50.17 

8.21 

82.40 

39.11 

99.78 

81.86 

28.84 

8.00 

9.18 

24.67 

57.88 


36.00 
31.00 
33.00 
26.00 
29.00 
28.00 
23.02 
37.00 
26.00 
27.50 
23.00 
36.00 
29.00 
28.00 
35.00 
34.00 
30.00 
31.00 
29.00 
32.00 


31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
25.00 
20.80 
26.00 


10.00 
17.00 
18.00 

5.00 
11.00 

9.00 
16.00 
15.00 
13.00 

9.40 
14.00 
28.00 
17.40 

9.00 
14.00 
10.00 
19.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.00 
16.00 
18.00 

7.30 

9.00 
10.00 
14.00 
12.00 


110 
38 
80 
16 
40 
49 
46 

41 
24 
34 
128 
33 
42 
80 
45 
67 
30 
44 
19 
45 
67 
40 
36 
21 
19 
43 


STATISTICAL    TABLES. 
MERRIMACK  COUNTY. 
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TOWNS. 


C5 
S2 


.2x 


o£ 


a  o  c- 


S.S 

o 


go 


III 

a  da 


a  ""^  VI 

°  "  2 
S     =" 


OS 

•"  a 


6S 


Allenstown.. 

Anclover 

Boscawen  . . . 

Bow 

Bradford 

Canterbury.. 
Chichester  .. 

Concord  

Danbury 

Dunbarton  .. 

Epsom 

Franklin 

Henniker .. .. 

Hill 

Hooksett 

Hopkinton  .. 

Loudon 

Newbury 

New  London 
Northfield  . . . 
Pembroke  ... 
Pittsfleld  . . . . 
Salisbury .. .. 
Sutton  ....... 

Warner 

Webster 

Wilmot 

Totals  ... 


41 


13 


227 


824 


$67.00 
82.00 


66.00 
75.00 
12.00 
42.00 


$469.00 


$25.00 
75.00 
68.00 
45.00 
50.00 
50.00 
35.00 
1,640.00 
31.10 
50.00 
32.00 

250.00 
60.00 
40.00 
50.00 
90.50 
56.00 
28.07 
30.00 
35.00 

100.00 

100.00 
50.00 
41.40 
75.00 
48.00 
25.00 

^3,180.07 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 
ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


6J5  0  m 


"">> 

fi  ■: 

Ofi 

s"^ 

O"- 

0  !i 

0  CD 
00  .rt 

1^1 

I2.2 

0  «^  ^ 

go'o 

t» 

►-; 

o  - 

O  i< 


f?^ 

o>> 

•,« 

^,fi 

0  o3 

®  o3 

J^ 

,2 

fl.S 

9.3 

s 

3 

4J  OS 

. 

0 

^^0 

0)  0 

p; 

2oii 

tlD^ 

rn 

rss3  !K 

C3  q.ph 

d  f J 

-3 

2=5-0 

1-1 

!» 

^2  V 
Cj  CD 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 


Atkinson  

Anbuvn  

Brentwood 

Canclia 

Chester 

Danville 

Deerfield  

Deny 

East  Kingston 

Eppinj? 

Exeter 

Fremont 

Greenland 

Hampstead 

Hampton 

Hampton  Falls — 

Kensington 

Kingston 

Londonderry 

Newcastle 

Newington... . 

Newmarket 

Newton 

North  Hampton... 

North  wood 

Nottingliam 

Plaistow 

Portsmouth  

Raymond 

Rye  

Salem 

Sandown  

Seabrook  

South  Hampton... 
South  Newmarket. 

Stratham 

Windham 


$1,140.00 
196.18 


194.49 
255.56 
192.00 
190.20 
420.82 
223.42 
603.98 
6,257.02 
308.07 
313.00 
333.82 
435.00 
310.74 
33,5.47 
266.11 
212.23 


3,209.00 
244.59 
739.56 
342.14 
188.32 
320.00 


370.28 


Average 


468.15 
95.55 
564.13 
186.40 
1,345.37 
375.24 
265.55 


$140.00 

24.00 

81.48 

24.00 

28.00 

62.74 

29.00 

41.89 

28.80 

63.52 

20.00 

35.08 

24.00 

110.00 

34.00 

146.85 

29.80 

89.. 50 

31.00 

142.65 

36.00 

150.46 

33.40 

313.00 

33.00 

102.43 

35.00 

150.00 

31.00 

253.66 

36.00 

328.47 

50.00 

113.10 

35.00 

96.16 

28.60 

32.00 

35.00 

64.75 

35.00 

118.05 

31.00 

430.96 

37.00 

47.73 

30.60 

80.42 

22.00 

117.15 

32.00 

40.00 

43.25 

23.60 

35.00 

97..58 

33.00 

50.24 

17.00 

117.41 

34.00 

144.40 

28.00 

225  00 

34.00 

273.57 

32.00 

101.03 

35.00 

21.00 
13.40 
18.00 
11.00 
12.00 
14.00 
6.40 
17.00 
24.00 
18.00 
24.00 
24.00 
31.00 
18.00 
24.00 
29.. 50 
30.00 
18.00 
1,5.00 
32.00 
35.00 
16.00 
19.00 
33.00 
10.40 
15.00 
22.00 
40.00 
13.00 
27.00 
18.00 
15.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.20 
30.00 
19.00 


22 

41 
61 
38 
50 
48 
47 
99 
37 
79 
68 
49 
35 
38 
28 
57 
46 
59 
41 
43 
55 
84 
39 
43 
61 
37 
65 

39 
61 
42 
27 
76 
16 
48 
42 
35 


14 

6 

6 

5 

5 

14 

14 

8 

3 

18 

14 

7 

6 

14 

24 

22 

14 

43 

55 

10 

11 

31 

8 

2 

22 

'2 
40 

5 
12 

6 

3 
23 
24 

5 


.0017 
.0030 

".6636 
.0020 
.0020 
.0073 
.0026 
.0013 
.0020 
.0023 
.0032 
.0030 
.0035 
.0020 
.0035 
.0018 
.0019 
.0023 
.0058 

'.062! 
.0019 
.0018 
.0021 
.0035 
.0025 

'.0028 
.0030 
.0016 
.0017 


.0042 
.0022 
.0035 


.0027 


STATISTICAL    TABLES. 

ROCKINGHAM  COUNTY. 
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TOWNS. 


Co 


S  c-^ 

-.  O  33 


;2  O  SCO 


m 

M 

c3 

S 

O 

s 

c  . 

O 

^ 

^  0 

.0 

•3 

fi+2 

5?; 

SP'C  o 

O  OJ  o 


S  sS 
f:S2 


Atkinson  

Auburn 

Brentwood 

Canfliti 

Chester 

Danville 

Deerfleld 

Perry 

Kast  Kingston. 

Eppiug 

Exeter 

Fremont 

Greenland 

Hanipstead  — 

Hampton 

Hampton  Falls 
Kensington  — 

Kingston 

Londonderry.. 

Newcastle 

Newington 

Newmarket.... 

Newton 

N.  Hampton 

Northwood  — 

Nottingham 

Plaistow 

Portsmouth  . . . 

Raymond 

Rye 

Salejn 

Sandown 

Seabrook 

S.    Hampton... 
S.  Newmarket. 

Stratham 

Windham 

Totals 


1.5 

11 

1 

10 

230 

6 


4 
150 


580 


$43.00 

38.00 
8.50 


33 

12 

24 

19 

103.00 

5 

26 

9 

16 

44 

70.79 

9 

10 

8 

38 

53.00 

18 

2 

1 

33 

3 

6 

37 

7 

39.00 

33 

19 

8 

13 

100.66 

26 

51 

5 

10.00 

4 

8 

3 

60.00 

$525.29 


$20.00 
35.00 

'  42.66 
40.00 
15.00 
60.60 
45.00 
15.00 
40.00 
80.00 
12.00 

'  35166 
25.00 
25.00 
15.00 

26.00 
50.00 

'  J3M 
70.00 
25.00 
15.00 
63.00 
48.50 
20.00 

100.00 
3.5.00 
25.00 
75.00 
20.25 
25.00 
16.00 
25.00 
25.00 
40.00 


33 


$1,221.35 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 
STRAFFORD     COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


1^  >»2 

bCO  a. 

■30.2 

03 

gcS 


r-    •- 

^  .. 

•r-i  ^j 

_^    0 

-^  0 

O-rt 

O.rH 

0   ;, 

2-H 

0+= 

OJ  31 

•M 

«^^ 

l^S 

1^0 

■s^g 

5  S  fs 

^5^ 

CO 

O  c3 


1^ 


Barriiigton  . . 

Dover 

Dui'bam  

Farmington  . 

Lee 

Maclbury 

MidcUeton  ... 

Milton 

New  Durham 
Rochester  — 
RoUinsford. . . 
Somersworth 
Strafford 

Average... 


$168.16 


4,210.00 

290.17 

254.35 

137.37 

437.00 

160.98 

9,870.30 

1,177.00 

11,918.35 

239.62 


$36.55 


24.13 

60.88 

150.33 

69.51 

32.00 

25.05 

101.37 

300.68 

162.75 

57.35 


27.00 

6.00 

38.00 

17.00 

28.00 

28.00 

37.00 

6.00 

36.00 

10.20 

36.00 

28.00 

19.80 

11.00 

29.00 

9.00 

22.40 

8.30 

6.00 

17.00 

36.00 

32.00 

36.00 

23.00 

29.00 

14.00 

33 
150 
76 
74 
35 
27 
21 
57 
39 
103 
71 
118 
43 


.0030 
.0035 
.0025 
.0020 
.0023 
.0026 
.0028 
,0022 
.0029 
.0025 
.0020 
.0024 
.0030 

.0026 


STATISTICAL    TABLES. 
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TOWNS. 


5.2 


c-g 


S     o 


m  W) 


So; 


oi  ft 


•S  o .-/. 

1-1 


Barrington. . . 

Dover 

Durham 

Farmington.. 

Lee 

Madbury 

MicMleton  ... 

Milton 

Xew  Durham 

Kochester 

Rollinsford... 
Somersworth 
Strafford 

Totals 


550 
4 
6 


31 

60 
49 
31 

104 


$202.00 
25.59 


$60.00 

1,750.00 

50.00 

242.00 
35.00 
16.00 
10.00 
64.60 
45.00 

343.50 
30.00 

165.00 
65.00 


$227.59 


$2,876.10 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 
SULLIVAN  COUNTY. 


TOWXS. 

Largest     sum     of 
money   in     any 
district. 

Smallest    sum   of 
money    in    any 
district. 

Longest    school  in 
any     district  : 
weeks. 

Shortest   school  in 
any    district  : 
weeks. 

Largest  number  of 
scholars  in    any 
district. 

g  a 

S  t«   . 

■Scs  ,2 
Son 

gM-C 

to 
eS 

O 
O 

o  a 
So 

1 

2 

$334.73 

1,154.00 

3,324.46 

170.39 

177.10 

96.42 

158.00 

150.00 

150.00 

3,043.84 

228.02 

79.19 

200.45 

103.18 

201.79 

$34.61 
15.85 

105.42 
15.00 
36.23 
58.87 
35.00 

142.19 
29.51 
83.37 
35.59 
15.35 
37.91 
36.79 
39.36 

31.00 
34.00 
35.00 
24.00 
26.00 
17.00 
20.00 
27.00 
18.00 
36.00 
33.00 
17.60 
27.00 
20.00 
23.40 

9.00 

6.00 

20.00 

4.00 

9.00 

6.80 

8.00 

22.00 

10.00 

18.00 

10.00 

8.00 

12.60 

10.00 

5.40 

31 

40 
83 
33 
52 
32 
40 
14 
41 
77 
43 
34 
45 
32 
24 

5 
2 

4 
3 
4 
12 
3 
8 
6 
7 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 

.0044 

Chavlestown 

.0034 
.0025 

4 

.0022 

5 

6 

.0060 

7 

.0018 

8 

.0026 

9 

.0021 

10 
11 

Newport 

PlainHelcl 

.0040' 

12 
13 

Springfield 

.0025. 
.0021 

l-l 

Unity 

.0019 

15 

.0018 

.0029* 

STATISTICAL    TABLES. 
SULLIVAN    COUNTY. 
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TOWNS. 

o 
o 

"3 

■Si 

H 

« 

-a 
fi  . 

o 
d 

•^  C3 

.So 

p 

Number  of  different 
scholars     attend- 
ing      private 
schools. 

03  .S 

"Sly 

12; 

M  O 

O  «  :« 

gas 
S  oj  a 

•SoiS 

O  o 

a^ 
a 

3  35 
S  CO 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Acworth 

Charlestown 

Claremont 

1 

1 

o 

3 

1 

1 
3 

2 

1 

1 
2 

2 
1 

6 
13 

3 
1 

10 

42 

4 

3 
2 

60 

28 
33 

33 
51 
26 
7 
55 
116 
24 
37 
25 
36 
18 

$83.00 

23.00 

26.00 
24.40 

37.50 
30.50 

1 
2 
5 

1 

1 

4 
4 
1 
1 
1 

$50.00 
80.00 

150.00 
50.00 

29.00- 

6 

20.00 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

Grantham 

Langdon 

Lempster 

Newport 

Plainfield 

Springfield 

Sunapee  

Unity 

18.00 
26.00 

100.00 
50.00 
20.00 
3G.0O 
39.50 

15 

Washington 

Totals 

40.00 

i 

20 

4 

84 

549 

$224.40 

21 

$708.50 

16 


TABLE    W. 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  table  has 
been  derived  from  answers  to  a  circular  sent  to  the 
various  towns  in  the  state.  Its  purpose  is  to  give,  in  one 
view,  some  idea  of  the  resources  of  the  state  for  a  higher 
education  than  that  given  in  the  common  schools. 

The  public  and  private  schools  are  given  in  separate 
tables. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  schools  have  failed  to 
report  for  the  past  year. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S    REPORT. 

TABLE 

SCHOOLS   OF   A  HIGHER   GRADE 


NAME. 


PLACE. 


9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


Bristol  High  School 

Candia  Village  High  School. 
Charlestown  Higli  School. . . 

Concord  High  Scliool..   

Conant  High  School 

Dover  High  School 

Dublin  High  School 

Exeter  Boys'  High  School... 

Fisherville  High  School 

Fraiikl  in  High  School 

Franklin  High  School 

Farmiugton  High  School  — 

GoflFstown  High  School 

Great  Falls  High  School 

Hancock  High  School 

Hanover  High  School 

Hampstead  High  School  — 

Haverhill  Academy 

Hinsdale  High  School 

Hollis  High  School 

Keene  High  School 

Laconia  High  School 

Lebanon  High  School 

Littleton  Graded  School 

Lisbon  High  School 

Manchester  High  School — 

Milfonl  High  School 

Meredith  High  School 

Nashna  High  School 

Newmarket  High  School  — 

Newport  High  School 

Peterborough  High  School.. 

Pittsfleld  High  School 

Portsmouth  High  School 

Rindge  High  School 

Robinson  Female  Seminary 

Rochester  High  School 

Simonds  Free  High  School.. 

State  Normal  School 

Stevens  High  School 

Troy  High  School 

Wali>oli>  Wmh  School 

Whitftirlil  lliyh  School 

Winchester  High  School 


Bristol  

Candia  Village 

Charlestown 

Concord 

J  iffrey 

Dover  

Dublin  

Exeter    

Fisherville 

Franklin  Falls.... 

Salmon  Falls 

Farniington  

Goffstown 

Somers  worth 

Hancock  

Hanover 

Hampstead  ...... 

Haverhill 

Hinsdale 

Hollis 

Keene 

Laconia 

Lebanon  

Littleton 

Lisbon 

Manchester 

Milford 

Meredith 

Nashua 

Newmarket 

Newport 

Peterborough 

Pittsfleld 

Portsmouth 

Rindge  

Exeter 

Rochester 

Warner 

Plymouth 

Claremont 

Troy 

Wnlpole 

WhiteflelJ  Village 
Winchester 


1878 
1873 
1859 
1870 
1850 
1875 
1848 

is74 
1858 
1869 

isho 

1873 

1877 

1876 

1878 

1878 

187G 

1867 

1875 

1S77 

1868 

1877 

1867 

1853 

1876 

1853  j 

1874 

1874 

1871 

1883 

1830 


1869 
1861 
1871 
1870 
1868 
1865 
1854 
1885 
1872 


46 
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No.    IV. 
(PUBLIC   SCHOOLS). 
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2 
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21 
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30 

3 

22 

40 

29 

12 

April 

33 

2,000 
32,000 

4 

101 

171 

172 

112 

164 

800 

September. . 

38 

5 

17 

34 

12 

6 

2 

20 

September. . 

22 

6,000 

6 

80 

150 

150. 

97 

35 

150 

September. . 

38 

20,000 

7 

11 

32 

12 

4 

'    • 

August 

10 

8 

.. 

40 

40 

15 

September. . 

36 

'  2,560 

9 

21 

41 

6 

April.       

35 

15,000 

10 

35 

63 

63 

58 

27 
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36 

35,000 

11 

13 

19 

13 

9 

50 

March  

36 
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45 

45 

10 

300 
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37 
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13 

58 
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12 

April 

31 

14 
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25 
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150 

March 
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16 
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36 
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17 

12 
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36 
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375 
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36 
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15 
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32 
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38 

40 
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September. . 

38 

75,000 

22 

29 

44 

44 

13 

September. . 

36 

2,500 

23 
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49 

49 

26 
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50 

September. . 

33 

20,000 

24 
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40,000 
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33 
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31 
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September.. 
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September.. 

36 
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September. . 

30 
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29 
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36 
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30 

85 
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10 
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31 

36 
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18 

150 
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31 
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March 
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33 

18 

33 

33 

14 

March 

30 
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34 

90 
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58 

95 

36 

950 

September. . 

40 

24,000 

35 

23 

36 

30 

September. . 

11 

36 

170 

162 

65 
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70 

50 

September. . 

37 

160,666 

37 

57 

101 

101 

46 
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September. . 

36 

25,000 

38 

31 

64 

27 

15 

'9 

200 

August 

39 

12,000 

39 

48 

53 

450 

September. . 

38 

30,000 

40 
41 

46 
51 

90 
103 

90 
22 

29 

'7 

300 
50 

September.. 

39 
.34 

25,000 

42 

April 

35,666 
5,000 

43 

112 

205 

IS 

's 

March 

33 

44 

25 

50 

30 

18 

47 

August 

36 

12,000 

2,009 

3,467 

2,112 

1,016 

554 

6,019 

$816,550 

•Apparatus. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S   REPORT. 

*  SCHOOLS   OF  A   HIGHER  GRADE 


NAME. 


PLACE. 


Appleton  Academy 

Atkinson  Academy 

Austin  Academy 

Barnard  Academy 

Beede's  Noi-mal  Institute 

Boarding  and  Day  Scliool 

Chester  Academy «* 

Cliesterfleld  Academy 

Classical  Institute 

Coe's  Korthwood  Academy 

Colby  Academy 

Colebrook  Academy 

Commercial  College 

Contoocook  Academy 

Deering  Academy 

Dearborn  Academy 

Franklin  Academy  ..  

Francestown  Academy 

Gaskell's  Business  College 

Gilmanton  Academy 

Hampton  Academy 

Hillsboro'  Bridge  Union  School 

Kimball  Union  Academy 

Kingston  Academy 

Lancaster  Academy 

McGaw  Institute 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Institute 

McCollom  Institute 

Marlow  Academy 

N.E. Masonic  Charitable  Institute 
Js.H.Conf.  Sem.  and  Fem.  College 
New  Hampton  Literarylnstitut'n 

Newton  High  School 

Northwood  Seminary 

Pliillips  Exeter  Academy 

Pembroke  Academy 

Pinkerton  Academy 

Penacook  Normal  Academy 

Proctor  Academy 

Raymond  High  School 

St.  Paul's  School 

School  for  Boys 

Tilden  Ladies'  Seminary 

Tubbs'  Union  Academy 

Wolfeborough  Academy 


New  Ipswich 

Atkinson 

StralTord  Center. 
Soutli  Hampton.. 
Center  Sandwich. 

Portsmouth 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Milton  Three  Ponds... 
Northwood  Cfenter 

New  London 

Colebrook 

Portsmouth 

Contoocook 

Deering  Center 

Seabrook 

Dover 

Francestown 

Manchester 

Gilmanton 

Hampton 

Hillsboro'    Bridge 

Meriden 

Kingston  

Lancaster 

Reed's  Ferry 

Mancliester 

Mont  Vernon 

Marlow 

C.  Effingham 

Tilton 

New  Hampton 

Newton 

Northwood  Ridge.. 

Exeter 

Pembroke 

Derry 

Fisherville 

Andover 

Raymond  Center. . 

Concord 

Holderness 

West  Lebanon 

Washington 

Wolfeborough 


1789 
1791 
1833 
1836 

1874 
1853 
1790 
1866 
186G 
1837 
1832 

1856 

i853 
1818 
1790 


1794 
1810 
1883 
1813 
1840 
1827 
1849 


1789 
1787 
1834 
1834 
1839 
1874 
1853 
1790 
1866 
1866 
1836 
1848 
1873 
1856 

i853 
1818 
1800 
1805 
1794 
1811 
1883 
1815 
1810 
1827 
1849 


1851 
1842 
1861 
1852 
1853 


1866 
1781 
1818 
1814 
1866 
1879 

ishh 

1878 
1853 
1849 


1851 
1842 
1861 
1845 
1S53 
1881 
1866 
1783 
1819 
1815 
1866 
1880 
1867 
1856 
1879 
1854 
1850 
1879 


*  Schools  that  have  made  no  return  are  reported  as  in  previous  year. 
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(PRIVATE  SCHOOLS). 
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TABLE 
STATISTICAL   SUMMARY 


9 
10 


12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 


^0 
21 
22 

23 

24 


25 
26 

■27 


29 
30 


31 
32 


TOWNS. 
Towns  having  organized  scliools. 
DISTRICTS. 


Districts 

Fractional  districts 

Districts  under  special  acts. 

SCHOOLS. 


Belknap. 


DitTerent  public  schools 

Graded  schools 

Town  and  district  high  schools 

Schools  averaging  12  scholars  or  less 
Schools  averaging  6  scholars  or  less. 
Avei-age  length  of  schools  in  weeks  of 
five  days 


SCHOLARS. 

Boys  attending  school  two  weeks  or 
more 

Girls  attending  school  two  weeks  or 
more 

Number  of  scholars  vinder  6  years 

Number  of  scholars  between"  6  and  16. . 

Number  of  scholars  over  16  years 

Average  attendance  of  all  the  scholars 

Average  attendance  to  each  school 

Ratio  of  average  attendance  to  the 
whole  number  

Number  reported  attending  private 
schools,  not  registered  in  public 
schools 

Number  reported  between  five  and  fif- 
teen years  not  attending  any  school 

Whole  "number  reported  under  items 
11,  12,  19,  20    

Selectmen's   enumeration    be-  (  Boys, 
tween  five  and  fifteen  years..  \  Girls. 

Not  absent  during  the  year 

Number  pursuing  higher  branches 


TEACHERS. 


Male  teachers 

Female  teachers 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per 

month,  including  board 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per 

month,  including  board 

Teaching  the  first  time 

Teaching  the  same  school  two  or  more 

successive  terms '. ... 

Teachers  from  normal  schools 

Towns  employing  teachers  from  nor. 

mal  schools 


130 

18 
4 


189 
22 
"3 
71 

28 


17.83 


.756 


178 


Carroll. 


179 
16 
4 


218 

5 

3 

61 


14.96 


1,534 

1,812 

230 

284 

2,.571 

2,996 

311 

427 

2,352 

2,947.64 

12.44 

13.52 

.795 


100 
151 


3,434 
677 
586 
579 
469 

3,957 
645 
589 
630 
413 

17 

172 

60 
185 

$29.35 

$29.34 

$23.26 

28 

$20.47 
36 

83 
20 

95 
20 

Cheshire. 
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No.  y. 

BY   COUNTIES. 


Coos. 

Grafton. 

Hills- 
borough. 

Merrhnack. 

Rocking- 
ham. 

Strafford. 

Sullivan. 

1 

21 

39 

'     31 

27 

37 

13 

15 

2 
3 
4 

153 

7 
2 

334 
43 
14 

208 

21 

2 

247 
41 
13 

201 

17 

3 

109 
7 
3 

152 

20 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 
9 

214 
26 
3 
73 
IS 

430 
34 
11 

120 
93 

406 

148 

9 

102 

40 

382 

70 

4 

127 

48 

274 

62 

7 

66 

14 

194 

74 

6 

42 

26 

190 
23 
4 

77 
27 

10 

19.25 

17.07 

24.27 

20.32 

25.24 

24.74 

18.47 

11 

2,258 

3,974 

6,397 

4,509 

4,324 

3,092 

1,752 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

2,151 

269 
3,802 

338 
3,104.57 
14.79 

4,046 

449 
6,060 

809 
5,046.62 
11.74 

5,937 

902 
10,332 

739 
8,174.87 
20.14 

4,326 
722 

7,286 

827 
5,730.54 

15 

4,111 

664 
7,349 

422 
6,305.60 
23.01 

3,004 

456 
5,241 

399 
4,423.21 
22.80 

1,674 
249 

2,772 
405 
2,438.95 
12.84 

18 

.717 

.629 

.662 

.649 

.747 

.726 

.712 

19 

126 

169 

3,751 

227 

580 

614 

84 

20 

196 

470 

539 

490 

419 

443 

271 

21 

22 

23 
24 

4,731 

1813 

753 

509 

323 

8,659 
1,526 
1,428 
1,019 
1,006 

16,624 

2,251 

2,088 

669 

1,461 

9,5.52 

1,131 

1,145 

824 

929 

9,434 

2,100 

1,985 

561 

830 

7,153 

1,668 

1,601 

429 

683 

3,781 
845 
893 
549 
495 

25 

26 

31 

226 

65 

498 

54 
470 

49 
425 

37 
324 

32 
212 

25 
236 

27 

$35.40 

$31.51 

$53.25 

$42.46 

$42.82 

$56.34 

$35.55 

28 
29 

$21.67 
41 

$20.33 
98 

$25.51 
71 

$22.80 
73 

$28.65 
62 

$27.09 
42 

$19.92 
34 

30 
31 

90 
30 

159 
62 

322 
43 

243 

48 

215 
51 

152 

27 

89 
21 

32         10 

23 

20 

20 

20 

7 

10 
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STATISTICAL   SUMMARY 


Belknap. 


Carroll. 


Cheshire. 


SCHOOI.HOUSES. 

Number  of  schoolhouses 

Reported  unfit  for  use 

Built  during  the  year 

Having  maps  or  globes 

Estimated  value  ot  buildings,  sites,  and 

furniture 

Estimated  value  of  apparatus 

REVENUE. 

Town  taxes 

District  taxes 

Literary  fund  from  the  state 

Local  fund 

Railroad  tax 

Dog  tax 

Contributed  in  board,  fuel,  and  money 
Entire  amount  of  revenue 

EXPENDITURES. 


New  buildings 

Paid  for  interest  or  to  cancel  debt 

Permanent  repairs 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  ordinary  re- 
pairs, fuel,  care,  etc 

Teachers'  salaries 

Superintendence  . .  

Total  expended 

Average  cost  per  scholar  for  miscel- 
laneous expenses  and  salaries  of 
teachers 


135 
14 


$68,367.00 
1,375.00 


18,685.74 

1,337.07 

1,816.30 

383.18 

310.34 

334.00 

106.83 

33,773.35 


600.00 
303.73 

1,057.. 55 

18,473.87 

697.85 

31,133.00 


178 
34 


$56,0.50.00 
1,083.00 


14,987.66 

3,461.55 

3,300.30 

683.09 

167.36 

35.5.00 

446.80 

31,301.66 


377.19 
417.13 

840.77 
19,453.53 

731.38 
31,719.00 

5.33 


316 
33 


$305,385.00 
4,130.00 


44,458.76 

9,308.14 

3,589.33 

1,573.47 

158.91 

1,181..50 

345.18 

60,514.39 


3,000.00 

350.88 

3,016.31 

4,655.17 
43,838.99 

1,539.47 
56,390.73 


8.33 
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Coos. 

Grafton. 

Hills- 
bovougli. 

Merrimack. 

Koclcing:- 
liani. 

Strafford. 

Sullivan. 

33 
34 
35 
36 

146 
20 

56 

357 

57 

3 

172 

291 

23 

4 

-     324 

305 
60 

247 

247 
9 

238 

146 

19 

3 

142 

169 
23 

135 

37 

38 

$66,150.00 
1.011.00 

$190,315.00 

2,377.00 

$710,910.00 
22,050.38 

$323,080.00 
7,316.00 

$267,340.00 
5,924.00 

$312,410.00 
4,150.50 

$65,355.00 
1,276.00 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

23,101.10 

5,382.90 

3,770.88 

146.35 

893.72 

268.00 

1,337.92 

34,900.87 

43,180.20 

7,278.71 

5,378.54 

1,556.97 

727.24 

858.75 

1,.'J04.89 

60,485.30 

110,801.74 

18,674.20 

7,142.48 

2,263.35 

356.16 

775.35 

816.05 

140,829.33 

63,732.61 

14,520.94 

5,127.17 

418.19 

434.16 

469.00 

1,258.80 

85,960.87 

64,611.41 
2,837.12 
5,602.52 
1,284.25 
1,026.65 
525.29 
486.41 
76,373.65 

65,803.90 

8,937.85 

6,.538.77 

241.40 

985.65 

227.59 

044.78 

83,379.94 

20,813.97 

4,982.30 

2,137.71 

2,267.37 

240.97 

224.40 

386.18 

31,052.90 

47 
48 
49 

5,352.80 
1,542.86 

2,070.88 

3,160.88 
2,177.24 

2,778.75 

6,715.00 

575.42 

6,762.42 

3,825.80 

41.25 

8,892.15 

100.00 

925.00 

3,509.66 

4,695.00 
7,928.00 
4,907.54 

257.00 

400.00 

3,924.37 

50 
51 
52 
53 

2,098.48 

22,919.85 

602.20 

34,587.07 

2,.569.56 
46,211.48 

1,459.65 
58,357.56 

20,792.09 

109,852.98 

4,947.45 

149,645.36 

11,606.80 
62,760.86 
3.180.07 
90,306.93 

9,426.36 
60,998.83 

1,221.35 
76,181.20 

9,966.99 
49,2.58.17 

2,876.10 
79,631.80 

2,083.92 

20,617.36 

708.50 

27,991.15 

54 

5.76 

5.91 

8.74 

7.46 

7.84 

8.34 

6.18 
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STATE  SUMMARY  AND  COMPARATIVE  TABULAR  VIEW. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


TOWNS. 

Towns  having  organized 
schools 

DISTRICTS. 

Districts  ..  1,890 

Fractional  districts 203 

Districts  under  special  acts. . .  52 

SCHOOLS. 

Different  public  schools !  2,770 

Graded  scliools 526 

Town  and  district  high  schools  57 
Schools      averaging     twelve 

scholars  or  less 838 

Schools  averaging  six  scholars 

or  less 3.59 

Average  length  of  schools  in 

weeks  of  five  days 20.37 

SCHOLARS. 

Boys  attending  school  two 
weeks  or  more 32,870 

Girls  attending  school  two 
weeks  or  more 31,34:9 

Number  of  scholars  under  six 
years 4,632 

Number  of  scholars  between 
six  and  sixteen 53,291 

Number  of  scholars  over  six- 
teen years 6,221 

Average  attendance  of  all  the 
scholars 44,769.13 

Average  attendance  to  each 
school 16.16 

Ratio  of  average  attendance 
to  the  whole  number .711 

Number  reported  attending 
private  schools,  not  regis- 
tered in  the  public  schools..  5,832 

Number  reported  between  live 
and  fifteen  years  not  attend- 
ing any  scliool 3,570 

Whole  number  reported  under 
items  11,  12,  19,  20 73,621 

Selectmen's    euumera-  (  Boys  12,655 

tion  between  five  and  I 
fifteen  j-ears.  ( Girls  12,012 

Number  not  absent  during  the 
year 6,406 

Number  pursuing  higher 
branches 7,350 

TEACHERS. 

Male  teachers 404 

Eemale  teachers 3,076 

Average  wages  of  male  teach 

ers     per    mouth,   including 

board 


235 


1,965 
205 


2,684 

510 

51 

804 

307 

19.95 


32,593 

31,063 

4,728 

55,221 

5,114 

45,159.97 

16.99 

.719 

5,804 


1,077 

286 


107 


28 


24 


72,806 
11,594 

815 
1,061 

11,378 

634 

7,229 

7,089 

261 

424 

3,062 

"U 

$39.21 

$i.oi 
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STATE  SUMMARY  —  Concluded. 


1S86. 

1885. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

28 

TEACHERS—  CoHcZ«/rierf. 

Average     wages    of     female 
teachers  per  month,  includ- 

$23.56 
531 

1,609 
365 

142 

2,190 

281 

12 

1,684 

$2,265,262.00 
49,582.88 

470,177.09 

75,720.78 

43,304.00 

10,716.62 

5,200.96 

5,118.88 

7,233.83 
617,472.16 

27,383.67 

14,540.65 

36,.582.84 

65,097.69 
454,373.92 

17,964.02 
615,942.79 

8.08 

11.57 

9.29 

13.72 

10.03 
14.57 

$23.20 
565 

1,558 
346 

146 

2,209 

242 

14 

1,889 

$2,333,573.95 
53,368.30 

461,425.04 

99,707.40 

39,679.02 

13,243.28 

4,851.02 

6,770.70 

9,196,06 
634,872.52 

26,106.90 

26,.517.08 
35,995  25 

60,099.18 
446,840.93 

17,640.08 
613,199.42 

7.96 

11.22 

9.63 

13.58 

10.21 
14.40 

$0.36 

51 
19 

"39 

$8,752.05 
3,624!  98 
"349.94 

1,276.77 

587'.59 

4,998.5] 

7,532.99 

323.94 

2,743.37 

.12 
.35 

.14 
.17 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 

^1 

Tesichlng  the  first  time 

Teaching  the  same  school  two 

or  more  successive  terms  .. . 
Teachers  from  normal  Schools 
Towns     employing     teachers 

from  normal  schools 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Number  of  schoolhouses 

'  34 

4 
19 

35 

— " 

36 
37 

Having  maps  or  globes 

Estimated  value  of  buildings, 

205 

$70,311.95 
3,785.42 

38 

SO 

Estimated  value  of  apparatus 
REVENUE. 

40 

23,986.62 
2,526.66 

f> 

Literary  fund  from  the  state.. 

43 

44 
45 

Dog  tax .. 

Contributed  in  board,  fuel,  and 

1,651.82 

1,962.23 
17,400.36 

46 

47 

48 

Entire  amount  of  revenue 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  for  interest  or  to  cancel 
debt 

11,976.43 

49 
50 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  —  or- 
dinary   repairs,  fuel,    care, 
etc 

51 

5Q 

3^ 

Total  expended 

54 

Average  cost  per  scholar  for 
miscellaneous  expenses  and 

55 
56 
57 

58 

Average  cost  per  scholar  of 
the  average  attendance 

Average  cost  per  scholar  foi 
the  entire  sum  expended 

Average  cost  per    scholar  o; 
the  average  attendance  foi 
the  entire  sum  expended 

Average  cost  per  scholar  foi 
miscellaneous,  salaries,  anc 
6  per  cent  interest  on    the 
value  of  buildings  and  appa- 

.34 

.18 

5£ 

Average  cost  per  scholar  ol 
the  average  attendance  on 
the  same  items. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


MOODY    CURRIE  R Governor. 

Councilors. 

District  1.  —  CHARLES   W.   TALPEY Farmington. 

District  2.  —  BENJ.  A.  KIMBALL Concord. 

District  3.  —  MARTIN  L.  MORRISON Peterborough. 

District4.— PETER  UPTON JaflFrey. 

Districts.  — JOHN  W.  JEWELL Strafford. 

JAMES  W.  PATTERSON,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructiou. 

City  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction. 

Louis  J.  Rundlett Concord. 

Channing  Folsom Dover. 

WILLIAM  E.  Buck Manchester. 

Frederic  Kelset — Nashua. 

T.  B.  Garlakd,  Chairman Dover. 

C.  A.  Fairbanks,  Secretary Dover. 

Calvin  Page,  Chairman Portsmouth. 

John  Pender,  Secretary Portsmouth. 

Joseph  B.  Abbott,  Chairman Keene. 

iRA  J.  Prouty,  Secretary Keene. 


TOWN   SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 


TOWNS. 


Acworth... . 

Albany 

Alexandria 
Allenstown 

Alstead 

Alton 

Amherst... 

Andover 


NAME. 


C.A.Allen 

Ichabod  Hammond 

C.  N.  Plumer 

Henrv  H.  Hartwell.. 

E.  M."Smith 

Wm.  A.Merrill    .... 

II.  D.  Hicks,  M.  •  

Clarence  L.  Tn  v... 
James  R.  Steai'j  s  . . . 
N.  J.  Bachelder    . . . . 


Post-office  address, 

when  different 

from  town. 
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TOWNS. 


NAME. 


Antrim 

Ashland 

Atkinson  . .. 

Auburn 

Barn  stead  .. 
Barrington.. 

Bartlctt 

Batli 

Bedford 

Belmont 

Bennington  , 


Benton 
Berlin . . 


Bethlehem. . . 

Boscawen 

Bow 

Bradford 

Brentwood  . . 
Bridgewater 

Bristol 

Brooktield . . . 
Brookline.  .. 


Campton 

Canaan  

Candia 

Canterbury 

Carroll 

Center  Harbor. 


Charlestowu , 


Chatham ., . . 

Chester 

Chesterfield 
Chichester.. 
Claremont . . 
Clai-ksville. . 
Colebrook . . 
Columbia — 
Concord , 


Conway.  .. 

Cornish 

Croydon . . . 

Dalton 

Danbury . . . 
Danville  . . . 
Deerfleld. . . 
Deering — 

Derry 

Dorchester 

Dover 

Dublin  .... 
Dummer... 


Dunbarton. 


G.  E.  Hastings 

George  R.  Cox 

George  E.  Emerson 

Theodore  C.  Pratt 

Wm.  H.  Nute 

Charles  F.  AVinkley 

.Joseph  Pitman 

H.  H.  Hollister,  M.  D 

Daniel  H.  Colcord 

J.  Ml  Sargent 

J.  H.  Hcald 

Edward  Finlan 

S.  M.  Taylor 

P.  W.  Allen  

A.K.Cole 

F.  D.  Bartlett 

H.  F.  Ward  well,  M.  i> 

W.  C.  Bartlett 

James  O.  Adams 

Charles  B.  Rogers 

J.  H.  Gannett 

Elizabeth  A.  Pike 

Mary  A.  Morrill 

James  M.  Bishop 

Stephen  H.  Hutchius 

A.  S.  Wallace 

Geo.  W.  Bridges 

F.  D.  Sargent 

Charles  Cutter 

Augustus  Shephard 

Rev.  John  N.  Rich 

Mary  JE.  Smith 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Buswell 

G.  L.  Mason,  M.  D 

D.  M.  Whitcher 

N.  G.  Brooks,  M.  D 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Brooks 

H.  Hildebrand 

Harriette  A.  Melvin — 

W.  G.  Cain,  M.  D 

S.  A.Kendall 

Frank  P.  Tompkins 

C.  W.  Wiswell 

Benjamin  F.  Drew 

Eben  E.  Noyes 

Abial  Rolfe 

George  H.  Curtis 

Wm.  W.  Flint,  Secretary 

P.  B.  Cogswell  (Union  District) .. 

S.  G.  Xorcross 

Geo.  L.  Deming 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Fowler 

James  P.  Stone 

Stillman  Clark 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Peaslee 

William  L.  Whittier 

Alvin  Tubbs 

Isaac  H.  Jones 

Byron  Richardson 

Channing  Folsom 

Henry  C.  Piper 

William  A.  Willis 

Ella  M.  Twitchell 

James  E.  Stone 


Post-office  address, 

when  different 

from  town. 


Penacook. 
East  Concord. 
'.West  Concord. 


West  Milan 
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TOWN. 


Post-office  address, 

when  different 

from  town. 


Durliam 

East  Kingston.. 

Easton 

Eaton 

Efflngliam 

Enfleld      

Ellsworth 

Epping 

Epsom 

Errol 

Exeter 

Farmington    ... 

Fitzwilliam 

Francestown  .  . 

Franconia 

Franklin 

Freedom 

Fremont 

Gilford 

GilmaiMon 

GilsumX 

Goffstown 

Gorham  

Goshen  

Gratton  

Grantham 

Greenland 

Greenfield 

Greenville 

Groton 

Hampstead 

Hampton 

Hampton  Falls. 

Hancock 

Hanover 

Harrisville 

Hart's  Location 

Haverhill 

Hebron 

Henniker 

Hill 

Hillsborough.. . 
Hinsdale  

Holderness  . . .. 

Hollis 

Hooksett 


A.  DeMeritt , 

S.  H.  Bai-num 

F.  S.  Smith 

Mac  B.  Morrill , 

E.  M.  Young 

Eugene  W.  Hatch 

J.  M.  Leavitt,  M.  D.  .  - 

M.  C.  Morse 

A.  N.  Gould,  M.  D 

Geo.  F.  Pettengill 

Milton  Downing , 

L.  E.  Fogg 

Ella  F.  Chesley , 

D.  H.  Thurston 

Hezekiah  Scammon  . 
Edwin  G.  Eastman  .. 

John  D.  Lyman 

Charles  H.  Pitman.. 

K.  B.  Foss,  M.  D 

John  Young 

Elliot  Wheelock 

John  M.  Parker 

Harriet  W.  Stearns  . . 

Geo.  F.  Pettee 

LydiaE.  Gould , 

E.  B. S.  Sanborn 

William  M.  Barnard. 

Edward  G.  Leach 

E.  L.  Hatch  

Mrs.  L.  A.  Bingham.. 

L.  M.  .James 

Etta  M.  Gilman 

Geo.  C.  Hubbard 

Gilman  F.  Farley 

Edward  R.  Perkins  . . 

Alfred  R.  Evans 

Fred  P.  Jones,  M.  D.  . 

Fred  A.  Stevens  

L.  B.  Hay  ward , 

Edward  Robie 

John  Hatch 

Rufns  W.  Weeks , 

A.  N.  Hardy 

Geo.  F.  Munsejr 

Josie  Colburn 

Albert  Watson 

William  T.  Merrill.... 
Chai'les  T.  Brown.. . . 
Joseph  T.  Sanborn  . . 

•Nathan  H  Robie 

Hervey  Gulick 

Wm.  L.  Barnes 

Frank  P.  Fisk 

J.  T.  Button 

H.  A.  Remick 

E.  K.  Follansbee 

Leander  W.  Cogswell 

W.  F.  Baldwin 

Charles  W.  Hutchins  . 

H.  H.  Hamilton , 

M.  C.  Dix,  M.  u 

C.  B.  Hopkins 

C.  L.  True 

Franklin  Worcester.. 

F.  D.  Randall,  M.  d  ... 
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TO'v^r^f. 


XAME. 


Post-offlce  address, 

when  different 

from  town. 


Hopkinton 

Hudson 

Jackson 

Jaffre  J' 

Jefferson  . . 
Keene  


Kensington  

Kingston 

Laconia 

Lancaster 

Landaff 

Langdon 

Lebanon 

Lee 

Lempster 

Lincoln 

Lisbon 

Litchfield  

Littleton 

Liverniore 

Londonderry  . . . 

Loudon 

Lyman 

Lyme 

Lyndeborougli . . 

Madbury 

Madison 

Manchester 

Marlborough 

Marlow 

Mason  . .  .   

Mereditli 

Merrimack 

Middleton 

Milan 

Milford 

Milton 

Mont  Vernon .... 

Monroe 

Moultonborough 

Nashua  


Elbridge  G.  Kimball 

Willard  E.  Waterbury 

Charles  Harden 

David  O.  Smith,  M.  D 

Daniel  Gage 

Kimball  Webster 

C.  T.  D.  Crockett 

Wm.  W.  Livingston 

Abner  Davis 

Wilton  H.  Spalter 

Edward  A.  Renouf. 

Charles  H.  Hersey 

John  W.  Sturtevant 

George  Tilden 

Gardner  C.  Hill 

Joseph  B.  Abbott,  President 

Henry  S.  Martin,  Treasurer.... 

Ira  J.  Prouty,  Secretary 

Joseph  W.  Brown 

Charles  B.  Towle 

Angelina  B.  Eastman 

George  S.  Stock  well 

Edward   Spaulding 

Joseph  D.  Howe 

J.E.Hall 

Mary  S.  Prentiss 

M.  S.  Woodman 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Thompson 

Fred  P.  Comings 

A.  W.  Mitchell 

Mrs.  Emma  E.  Dolloff 

H.  M.  Morse 

A.  H.  Powers 

B.  F.  Robinson 

A.  S.  Lane 

J.  S.  Marlow  

O.  P.  Gilman 

Martha  J.Boyd 

Henry  J.  Osgood 

Ira  O.  Knapp 

F.  B.  Palmer 

J.  A.  Woodward 

Irving  B.  Hayes 

David   Knowles 

W.  E.  Buck,  Superintendent 

Rev.  J.  L.  Merrill 

Charles  Mason 

Jonas  W.  Fletcher 

Daniel  Goodwin 

Philip  D.  Blaisdell 

Lyman  E.  Hall 

Warren  W.  Pillsbury,  M.  d 

Jolm  H.  Young 

Joseph  I.  Cobb 

A.  W.  Smith,  M.  d 

Mary  A.  Lull 

David  Heald 

Wm.  F.  Wallace,  m.  d 

-John  U.  Simes 

Charles  J.  Smith 

Charlotte  B.  Buffum 

B.  M.  Mason ,', 

J.  R.  Caverly 

C.  V.  Dearborn,  President 

Frederic  Kelsey,  Superintendent 


West  Lebanon. 


17 
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TOWN. 


NAME. 


Post-oflace  addi-ess, 

when  diffei'ent 

from  town. 


Nelson 

New  Boston  . 
Newbury  — 
Newcastle  . . 


New  Durham.. 
New  Hampton. 
New  Ipswich... 
New  London.. 
Newington 


Newmarket 

Newport 

Newton 

Northfleld 

North  Hampton.. 
Northumberland 

North  wood 

Nottingham 

Orange 

Orford 

Ossipee 


Pelham 

Pembroke  . . . .  ■ 
Peterborough . 

Piermont 

Pittsburg 

Pittsfleld 

Plainfleld , 

Plaistow 

Plymouth 


Portsmouth 


Randolph. , 
Raymond .. 
Richmond  , 
Rindge  — 
Rochester. . 


RoUinsford . 
Roxbury  — 

Rumney 

Rye 


Salem 

Salisbury.. . . 
Sanbornton. 


Sandown.. 
Sandwich. 


Seabrook 

Sharon 

Shelburne  

Somersworth. 


George  W.  Osgood 

Imri  S.  Whitney 

Clarence  B.  Cheney 

George  W.  Towle,  Superintendent. 

Silas  H.  Harding 

John  W.  Amazeen 

Oliver  V.  Randall 

Eben  E.  Berry 

Rebecca  R.  Blake 

AV.  R.  Thompson,  Superintendent. . 

R.  E.  Farwell 

Jackson  M.  Hoyt 

Henry  Bean 

Elisha  A.  Keep 

James  Noyes 

F.  H.  Morse 

Mrs.  Lucy  R.  H.  Cross  

Thos.  V.  Haines 

William  H.  Forbes 

J.  N.  Hutchins 

Linnie  M.  UeMeritt 

OrraH.  Heath 

N.  Jennie  Cushman 

Edgar  Weeks 

Albra  Fogg 

Augustus  Berrj' 

Martin  H.  Cochran 

W.  H.  Walbridge 

George  A.   Foss 

David  Blanchai'd 

P.  J.  Aiken         

B.  F.  Lawrence 

Annie  L.  Dow 

Charles  A.  Jewell 

Alvin  Burleigh 

Robert  Burns 

James  A.  Ponniman 

Daniel  H.  Currier 

Henry  P.  Peck 

Hon.  M .  Eldredge,  Chairman 

John  Pender,  Secretary 

Charlotte  I.  Messenger 

Wilson  S.  Abbott 

Rev.  E.  P.  Merrifleld 

Frank  E.  Jewett 

Henry  Kimball 

William  N.  Hastings 

Stephen  C.  Meader 

A.  W.  Pike 

Brigham  Nims 

Mary  E.  Baker 

Supply  F.  Trefethen 

Charles  D.  Garland 

J.  Artliur  Brown 

H.  H.  Colburn 

Frederick  S.  Fifleld 

Joseph  N.  Sanborn 

Thomas  B.  Mason 

Charles  H.  Smith 

George  S.  Hoyt 

A.  H.  Harriman 

William  A.  Rand 

B.  H.  Sanders 

Ellery  Wheeler 

William  F.  Russell 


Northwood  Ridge. 


Temple. 
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TOWN. 


Post-oflace  address, 

when  different 

from  town. 


Soiitli  Hampton... 
South  Newmarket 
Springfield 

Stark 

Stewartstown 

Stoddard 

Strafford 

Stratford 

Stratliam 

Sullivan 

Sunapee 

Surry  

Sutton 

Swanzey 

Tam  worth 

Temple 


Thornton 

Tilton 

Troy 

Tuftonhorough 

Unity 

Wakefield 

Walpole 

Warner 

Warren 

Washington 

Waterville 

Weare 

Webster 

Wentworth 

Wentwortli's  Locat'n 
Westmoreland 

Whitefield 

Wilmot 

Wilton 

Winchester 

Windhana 

Windsor 

Wolfeborough 

Woodstock 


-John  K.  Chase 

James  H.  Fitts 

D.  P.  Goodhue 

Charles  McDaniel 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cole  . .  .. 

W.  A.  Converse 

Edward  B.  Dodge 

William  W.  Robb 

William  H.  Chase 

J.  S.  Neal 

J.  B.  Smith 

G.T.Foss 

F.  N.  Day 

J.  C.  Pattee 

John  J.  Scammon 

Rosabelle  S.  Rugg 

Edwin  P.  Sticknej',  2d 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Britton  .... 

Cyrus  H.  Little 

George  I.  Cutler,  M.  D. 
Alonzo  A.  Ware 

E.  H.  Hackett 

C.  P.  Wheeler 

Charles  E.  Rockwood 

O.  Fisk 

A.  B.  Davidson 

J.  O.  Whitcomb 

Frank  L.  Houston 

E.  Smith 

M.  F.  Stone 

.James  A.  Bennett 

Hertaei't  F.  Hodgdon.. 

John  Haley 

Martin  Sears 

Haven  N.  Cook 

George  Aldrich 

Alvin  Dwinnell 

George  Q.  Pattee 

David  Hibbard 

George  N.  Gage 

Harvey  H.  Oakes 

A.  H.  Sawyer 

J.  P.  Dearborn 

A.  B.  Johnson 

Warren  Abbott 

C.  A.  Stone 

N.  M.Bailey 

G.  B.  Iilmerson 

.James  B.  Mason 

Lydia  L.  Mason 

I^auren  J.  Miner 

Fred  E.  Goodhue 

George  C.  Trow .   

S.  M.  Morse,  m.  t> 

H.  W.  Brigham 

A.  H.  Taft 

B.  E.  Blanchard 

.John  G.  Dodge 

George  A.  Haines.  ... 
Mrs.  W.  L.  E.Hunt.... 


Stratford  Hollow. 


Claremont. 


North  Weare. 
South  Weare. 


West  Andovei". 


West  Windham. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
HIGHER  GRADE. 


OF  A 


COLLEGE. 


TOWN. 

Name  of  Institution. 

Principal. 

S.  C.  Bartlett,  d.  d.,  Pres. 

Chandler  Scientillc  Department. 

Prof.  E.  R.  RiifTgles. 
Prof.  B.  T.  Blaiipied. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Frost. 

Thayer  School  of  Engineering. . . 

Prof.  Robert  Fletcher. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Plymouth. 


C.  C.  Rounds,  Ph.  D. 


ACADEMIES,   SEMINARIES,  HIGH   AND   SELECT   SCHOOLS. 


Andover 

Ashland    

Atkinson 

Bristol 

Candia  Village. 
Charlestown  . .. 

Chester 

Claremont 

Colebrook 

Concord  

Deering(Cent'r) 

Derry 

Dover 

Dublin 

Epping 

Exeter 

Farmington  — 

Fisherville 

Francestown — 

Franconia 

Franklin 

Freedom 

Gilmanton 

Gilford 

GolTstown 

Gorham  

Hampstead.  ... 


Proctor  Academy 

High  School.     

Atkinson  Academy 

High  School '. 

High  School     

High  School 

Chester  Academy 

Stevens  High  School 

Coleljrook  Academy 

High  School ". 

St.  Paul's  School 

Deering  Acitdemy 

Pinkerton  Academv 

High  School  .■ 

Franklin  Academy 

High  School 

Watson  Academy.  

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Robinson's  Female  Seminary. 

Boy's  High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

Francestown  Academy 

Dow  Academy 

High  School 

High  School 

Gilmanton  Academy 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 


Herbert  B.  Dow. 

De  W.  C.  Dnrgin. 

B.  H.  Weston. 

A.  B.  Crawford. 

H.  A.  Hubbard. 

H.  B.  .Johnson. 

Miss  L.  A.  Harriman. 

Lemuel  S.  Hastings. 

H.  A.  Kimball. 

.John  F.  Ivent. 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Coit. 

Mary  C.  Whittemore. 

Edmund  R.  Angell. 

Herbert  ^^^  Kittredge. 

Thomas  Hussey. 

Howai'd  Ivelton. 

W.  H.  Dartt. 

Prof.  Walter  Quincy  Scott. 

George  N.  Cross. 

Albion  Burbank. 

S.  H.  Baker. 

Louis  J.  Rnndlett. 

Charles  S.  Page. 

W.  A.  Robinson,  A.  M. 

Irad  Folsom. 

S.  W.  Robertson,  A.  B. 

H.  S.  Hall. 

Luther  M.  Keneston. 

H.  H.  Bryant. 

Edward  E.  Bradley. 
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TOWN. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Principal. 


Hampton 

Hancock 

Hanover 

Haverhill.... 
Hennikcr .... 
HillsboroBridge 

Hinsdale 

Hoklerness 

Hollis 

Jaffrey 

Keene.        

Kingston 

Laeonia 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lebanon  (West) 

Littleton 

Lisbon 

Manchester  — 


Marlow 

Meredith 

Merrimack 
(Reed's  Ferry) 

Milford 

Mont  Vernon .. . 
Nashua 

New  Hampton.. 

New  Ipswich 

New  London  . . . 
Newmarket  .... 

Newport 

Newton 

Northwood  (C'r) 
(Ridge) 

Orford 

Pembroke 

Peterborough  .. 
Pittsfleld 


Hampton  Academy 

High  (School 

High  School 

Academy 

Henniker  Academy 

Union  School 

High  School  

School  tor  Boys  

High  School 

Conant  High  School 

Higli  Sc-hool 

Kingsto-n  Academy 

High  School 

Lancaster  Academy 

High  School 

Tilden  Ladies'  Seminary. 

High  School 

High  School 

Bai-tlett's  School 

Gaskell's  Business  CoUeg 

High  School 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  Academy . . 


Academy.. . . 
High  School. 


Plainfleld  (Mer- 

iden) 

Portsmouth  — | 

i 

Plymouth 

Raymond ' 

Riiidge , 

Rochester I 

Roninslord(Sal-j 

mon  Falls) ' 

Sandwich  (Cen.) 

Seabrook | 

Somersworth 

(Great  Falls)' 
South  Hampton^ 
Strafford   (Ceu.) 

Tilton I 

Walpxle • 

Wakefield 

Warner 

Washington  .. 

Whitefleld 

Winchester... 
Wolteborough 


McGaw  Noi-mal  Institute — 

High  School 

McCollom  Institute 

High  School 

St.  Aloysius  ( Parochial ) 

Literary  Institution 

Appleton  Academy 

Colby  Academy 

High  School 

High  School 

High  School 

Coe's  Northwood  Academy . 

Northwood  Seminary 

Orford  Academy 

Pembroke  Academy 

High  School 

Pittsfleld  High  School 

Foster's  School 


Kimball  Union  Academy. . 

High  School 

Commercial  College 

Boarding  and  Day  School. 

State  Normal  School 

High  School 

High  School. 

High  School 


High  School 

Beede's  Normal  Institute 
Dearborn  Academy 


High  School 

Barnard  Academj' 

Austin  Academy 

N.  H.  Con  Sem.  and  Female  Col. 

High  School 

Wakefield  Academy 

Simonds  High  School 

Tubbs'  Union  Acatlemy 

High  School  

Hgh  School 

Wolfeborough  High  School 


J.  Sanborn. 

G.  H.  Kelton. 

.lessie  C.  Learoyd. 

D.  O.  Bean. 

Ira  S.  Holt,  A.  M. 

George  A.  Dickey. 

C.  P.  Hall. 

Rev.  Frederick  M.  Gray. 
William  N.  Cragin. 
Frank  E.  Benjamin. 
J.  N.  Mallory. 
Charles  Burr  Towle. 
Helen  W.  Poor. 

D.  T.  Timherlake. 

C.  C.  Boynton. 

Prof.  E. "Hubbard  Barlo-w- 

D.  P.  Dame. 
Everett  A.  Pugsley. 
Lucy  Bartlett. 
William  Heron,  Jr. 

E.  R.  Goodwin. 

Sister       Mary      Frances, 

Mother  Superior. 
G.  E.  Whitehill. 
Hattie  Rand. 


Elliot  Whipple. 
L.  H.  Owen. 
C.  S.  Campbell. 
E.  I.  Goodwin. 
Sister  Raphael. 
Prof.  A.  B.  Meservey. 
W.  C.  Preston. 
Prof.  James  P.  Dixon. 
Frederick  W.  Doring. 
C.  O.  Thurston. 

C.  E.  Boynton. 
George  W.  Bingham. 
J.  H.  Hutchins. 

B  M.  Weld. 
Prof.  Isaac  Walker. 
Ai  S.  Annis. 
George  H.  Gray. 

D.  K.  Foster. 


David  G.  Miller, 
John  Pickard. 
Lewis  E.  Smith. 
Miss  A.  C.  Morgan. 
C.  C.  Rounds. 
W.  S.  Abbott. 
M.  A.  Cummings. 
A.  B.  Morrill. 

F.  R.  Hathaway. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  R.  Beede. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn. 

J.  W.  V.  Rich. 
Ella  A.  Everett. 
Isaac  Copp. 
Rev.  D.  C.  Knowles. 
N.  Currier,  A.  B. 
Elmer  E.  French. 
H.  S.  Roberts. 
Miss  Vina  Dole. 
A.  O.  Abbott. 
George  Sherman. 
H.  E.  Drake. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


The  reports  from  all  the  towns  of  the  state  show  that 
the  number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  1885  was  1,3(33  in 
excess  of  those  of  1884. 

The  average  attendance  did  not  differ  materially  from, 
the  previous  year,  it  being  only  ninety  less  in  a  total  pupil- 
age of  more  than  sixtv-five  thousand. 

The  entire  amount  of  revenue  raised  the  last  year  for 
pubhc  education  was  -^617,472.16.  This  was  $17,400.86 
less  than  was  raised  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures 
reached  $615,942.79,  but  $17,964.02  of  this  amount  was 
for  superintendence,  and  did  not  come  out  of  the  annual 
school  revenue.  If  we  take  this  from  the  whole  amount 
expended  and  deduct  the  balance  from  the  total  revenue 
for  the  3'ear,  we  shall  have  left  $19,493.89,  which,  increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  balance  of  last  year,  should 
be  added  to  the  revenue  of  1886.  Who  has  been  held 
accountable  for  such  balances  in  the  past,  in  the  conduct 
of  district  affairs  ?  !N"obody,  in  many  districts,  and  nobody 
knew  whether  the  district  money  had  been  properly 
expended,  properly  vouched,  and  properly  transferred  at 
the  end  of  the  year ;  for,  in  man}^  cases,  the  accounts  were 
never  audited  and  never  reported.  All  was  left  with  a 
sublime  trust  to  the  honesty  of  prudential  committees, 
who  managed  frequently  to  get  re-elected  year  after  year. 

For  other  statistics  I  would  respectfully  refer  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  to  the  state  summary,  which  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care  from  the  reports  sent  to  the 
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superintendent's  office.  This  table  will  hereafter  be  of 
sj^ecial  value  as  a  basis  of  comparison  between  the  results 
of  the  district  and  town  systems,  when  the  latter  shall 
have  been  fairly  inaugurated. 

There  must  necessarily  be  differences  of  opinion  in 
respect  to  the  merits  of  any  legislation  which  is  of  general 
application.  As  was  anticipated,  the  new  school  law  has 
proved  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  but  our  people  are  sen- 
sible, and  will,  I  am  confident,  on  reflection,  give  the 
system  a  fair  trial.  'No  one  can  possibly  have  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  it  aside  from  the  general  welfare,  but 
all  must  admit  that  the  condition  of  our  ungraded  schools 
required  that  something  should  be  done,  unless  we  pro- 
posed to  drift  into  relative  inferiority.  As  this  law  sub- 
stantially had  been  tried  elsewhere  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  proved  a  success,  it  was  natural  that  the 
same  policy  should  be  adopted  here,  as  no  one  suggested 
anything  better,  and  as  the  towns  would  not  voluntarily 
accept  any  change,  as  they  do  not  voluntarily  provide  for 
the  sanitary  condition  of  their  homes  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cholera  and  the  plague,  till  driven  to  it  by 
law.  Much  of  the  opposition  at  first  manifested  is,  I  am 
glad  to  believe,  being  converted  into  approval  as  the  act 
goes  into  operation,  and  the  school  boards,  though  many 
of  them  were  hostile  to  the  law  when  elected,  have 
dropped  nearly  or  quite  four  hundred  small  schools  and 
applied  the  revenue  thus  saved  to  the  lengthening  and 
improvement  of  such  as  remain.  As  intelligent  business 
men  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  they  could  not 
do  otherwise. 

THE    TOWN    SYSTEM. 

That  the  right  to  regulate  and  control  our  system  of 
public  instruction  falls  within  the  legislative  power  of  the 
state,  no  intelligent  man  will  question,  and  hence  no  legit- 
imate modification  of  it  is  or  can  be  an  infringement  of 
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private  rights,  however  it  may  run  counter  to  personal 
interests  and  prejudices.  The  public  welfare,  not  indi- 
vidual feeling,  determines  such  matters.  ISTevertheless 
our  public  schools  originated  in  the  towns,  and  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  selectmen  as  town  schools.  During  that 
period  the  population  was  almost  exclusively  agricultural, 
and  scattered  with  something  like  equality  over  the  whole 
territory.  Money  was  scarce,  and  to  lessen  the  burden 
of  taxation  the  schools  were  kept  at  the  lowest  possible 
number  compatible  with  a  limited  education  of  all  the 
children.  The  branches  then  taught  were  very  few,  and 
the  schoolhouses  so  far  apart  as  to  necessitate  miles  of 
daily  travel  for  many  of  the  scholars  ;  but  so  great  was  the 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  so  general  the  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  public  intelligence  which  then  prevailed, 
that  all  acquiesced  in  the  limitations  and  hardships  which 
their  conditions  of  life  imposed  upon  them.  They  had 
sense  and  patriotism  enough  to  acquiesce  in  the  inevitable, 
and  not  to  demand  personal  convenience  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  public  interests.  As  the  population  increased,  the 
schools  became  too  large  for  profitable  work,  and  burden- 
some for  the  selectmen  to  manage,  and  by  degrees  each 
school  fell  more  and  more  into  the  control  of  that  section 
of  the  tax-payers  whose  children  attended  it.  This  state 
of  things  led  naturally  to  the  law  of  1805,  by  which  the 
towns  were  authorized,  at  their  option,  to  divide  into 
school  districts,  each  district  being  empowered  to  provide 
and  care  for  the  education  of  its  own  children.  The  right 
was  also  given  to  the  districts  to  raise  extra  taxes,  in  order 
to  secure  ampler  opportunities  to  that  portion  of  the 
young  for  whose  education  each  was  responsible.  It  was 
thought  that  the  interest  of  parents  in  the  welfare  of  their 
own  offspring  would  provide  against  overcrowded  schools 
without  increasing  the  general  taxation. 

At  length   the   burdens  on  the  selectmen   seemed  to 
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demand  a  special  officer  to  supervise  the  schools,  and  the 
division  into  districts  called  for  an  agent  in  each  to  look 
after  its  special  interests.  This  led  to  the  law  of  1827, 
v^hich  provided  for  the  election  or  appointment  of  super- 
intending and  prudential  committees.  These  changes 
met  the  wants  of  our  population  as  they  then  existed, 
though  they  were  earnestly  opposed,  as  all  radical  legisla- 
tion will  be. 

The  law  of  1805  stood  for  eighty  years,  but  by  numer- 
ous amendments  and  modifications  it  became  at  last  a 
patchwork  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions. 

In  the  mean  time  the  conditions  of  society  here,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  states  of  N'ew  England,  underwent  a  gradual 
but  complete  revolution.  Agriculture  is  no  longer  our 
chief  industrj'.  "W"e  have  become  a  manufacturing  state, 
and  the  attractions  of  business  have  drawn  our  people 
into  villages  and  cities,  which  bring  their  supplies  largely 
from  seaboard  cities  and  western  wheat  fields.  Agricul- 
tural labor  upon  farms  that  have  lost  their  primitive  pro- 
ductiveness, and  are  at  a  distance  from  railroads,  having 
ceased  to  be  remunerative,  our  sons  and  daughters  have 
gradually  drifted  away  from  the  rural  districts,  leaving 
but  few  children  and  a  reduced  aggregate  of  taxable 
property.  In  this  wa}"  it  has  come  about  that  many  dis- 
tricts have  lost  their  entire  school  population  ;  others  have 
dwindled  to  a  mere  fraction  of  their  former  numbers,  and 
all  have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  school  revenue  being 
divided  among  the  districts  in  the  proportion  of  their  val- 
uation, the  schools  in  the  "  back  districts  "  have  decreased 
in  length  and  been  forced  to  employ  such  teachers  as 
could  be  secured  at  low  rates.  The  cities  and  most  of 
the  villages,  realizing  the  inability  of  the  district  system 
to  meet  their  wants,  have  sloughed  it  and  organized  and 
administered  their  schools  under  special  acts ;  but  our 
rural  population,  through  inditiierence  or  a  natural  con- 
servatism which  is  hostile  to  any  change,  have  persistently 
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refused  to  unite  districts  or  voluntarily  to  adopt  a  better 
system,  and  so  have  been  wastefully  expending-  tlieir  con- 
tracted funds,  and  the  children  have  been  losing  the 
opportunities  which  they  have  a  right  to  demand  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  give  them. 

A  careful  investigation  will  show  that  we  have  been 
spending  annually  more  than  1100,000  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  $25,900  for  the  maintenance  of  school  prop- 
erties, estimated  approximately  at  |500,000,  which  are  not 
only  uncalled  for,  but  are  an  absolute  drawback  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
native  population  scattered  through  the  farming  sections. 
And  all  this,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  comes  out  of  the 
hard  earnings  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  form  of 
taxes,  and  from  which  there  is  no  relief  under  the  district 
system.  Let  the  schools  be  reduced  to  the  proper  num- 
ber, and  the  money  so  saved  be  judiciously  applied  to 
what  remain,  and  we  shall  secure  longer  schools  under 
abler  and  more  experienced  teachers,  without  any  increase 
of  taxation. 

The  district  system  has  produced  the  same  results  in  all 
the  ^ew  England  states.  Some  years  since,  Horace  Mann 
and  other  kindred  spirits  in  Massachusetts  being  satisfied 
that  this  system  had  not  suflicient  elasticity  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  society,  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings,  inaugurated  a  movement  for 
the  restoration,  in  a  modified  form,  of  the  old  town  system 
which  had  prevailed  among  our  fathers.  After  3'ears  of 
struggle  the  end  Avas  reached,  and  the  results  have  more 
than  justified  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  measure.  The  schools  of  that  state  have  been 
greatly  improved,  and  the  increased  funds  secured  under 
the  new  policy  have  enabled  school  officers,  not  only  to 
command  the  best  home  talent,  but  to  draw  off  the  ablest 
teachers  from  neighboring  states  as  well.     We  are  the 
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second  of  the  'New  England  states  to  follow  this  wise 
example.     All  are  laboring  for  it. 

The  cities  and  larger  villages  of  onr  state,  having  vir- 
tually enjoyed  the  town  system  under  special  acts,  natu- 
rally favor  the  new  law,  though  they  have  not  the  same 
immediate  local  interest  in  it  that  country  towns  have. 
For  years  past,  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
school  committees  of  this  state  have  advocated  in  their 
annual  reports  a  return  to  the  town  system.  Instigated 
by  such  reiterated  advice,  and  by  the  example  of  other 
states,  the  legislature,  sensible  of  the  failure  of  the  district 
system  to  provide  suitable  educational  opportunities,  at 
its  last  session,  without  any  bias  of  party  spirit,  and  after 
an  able  and  protracted  discussion  of  all  the  questions  in- 
volved, passed  the  following  bill :  — 

An  Act  in  Amendment  of  Chapter  Eighty-six  of  the  Gen- 
eral Laws,  Relating  to  Schools,  and  to  Establish  the 
Town  System  of  Schools. 

Section  1.  The  division  of  towns  into  school  districts  heretofore 
existing  is  hereby  abolished,  and  each  town  shall  hereafter  consti- 
tute a  single  district  for  school  puri^oses ;  proficZetZ,  however,  that 
districts  organized  under  si)ecial  acts  of  the  legislature  may  retain 
their  present  organization. 

Sect.  2.  Each  town  shall  forthwith  take  possession  of  all  the 
schoolhouses,  lands,  apparatus,  and  other  projjerty  owned  and  used 
for  school  purposes  by  the  said  districts  hereby  abolished,  which  said 
districts  might  lawfully  sell  or  convey.  The  j^roperty  so  taken  shall 
be  appraised  by  the  assessors  of  the  town,  and  at  the  next  annual 
assessment  a  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  whole  town  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  whole  appraisal,  and  there  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
tax-payers  of  each  district  the  said  apjiraised  value  of  its  proj^erty 
so  taken.  In  the  case  of  a  miion  district,  the  fractional  parts  of 
which  belong  to  different  towns,  the  selectmen  of  such  towns  shall, 
acting  together,  appraise  the  school  property  of  such  union  district, 
abolished  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  make  an  equita- 
ble apportionment  of  the  proi^ei'ty  and  debts  of  such  district,  and 
find  the  balance  equitably  due  from  either  of  said  towns  to  any  of 
said  towns,  and  order  such  balance  to  be  paid  within  a  time  to  be 
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by  them  limited ;  and  whenever  such  selectmen  shall  fail  to  agree 
upon  the  apportionment  of  the  property  and  debts  of  such  union 
district,  they  shall  choose  a  i-eferee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Sect.  3.  The  records  of  the  districts  hereby  abolished  shall  be 
preserved  hj  the  town,  and  returned  to  the  several  districts  whenever 
the  town  shall  vote  to  return  to  the  district  system,  under  the  j^rovis- 
ions  of  section  8  of  this  act. 

Sect.  4.  The  duties  heretofore  devolving  upon  superintending  and 
prudential  committees  shall  hereafter  be  i^erformed  by  a  school 
board  of  three  persons  in  each  town,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the 
annual  school-meeting,  and  to  hold  office  for  three  years  ;  provided, 
hoAvever,  that  at  the  first  election  under  this  act,  one  person  shall  be 
chosen  for  three  years,  one  person  for  two  years,  and  one  jjei'son  for 
one  year,  and  thereafter  one  person  shall  be  chosen  each  year ;  and 
said  board  shall  have  power  at  any  time  to  fill  its  own  vacancies 
until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  district. 

Sect.  5.  The  first  meeting  of  such  district  so  composed  of  the 
whole  town  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  called  by  the  selectmen  of 
such  town ;  and  the  clerk  of  such  town  shall  act  as  the  clerk  of  such 
disti-ict  until  the  clerk  of  such  district  is  chosen  and  qualified. 
'  Sect.  6.  The  said  school  board  of  each  town  shall  jarovide  schools 
within  the  limits  of  said  town  at  such  places  and  times  as,  in  their 
judgment,  shall  best  subserve  the  interests  of  education,  and  as  shall 
give  all  the  scholars  of  the  town  as  nearly  equal  advantages  as  may 
be  practicable  ;  and  said  school  board  may  use  a  jjortion  of  the  school 
money,  not  exceeding  twentj-five  j)er  cent  thereof,  for  the  purjiose 
of  conveying  scholars  to  and  from  such  schools. 

Sect.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  applied  to  school 
disti-icts  holding  funds  for  school  jsurposes,  in  such  manner  as  to 
prevent  said  districts  from  retaining  and  enjoying  the  benefit  of  said 
funds. 

Sect.  8.  Any  town,  after  five  years  from  the  time  this  act  goes 
into  efi"ect,  may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  voters  of  the  district, 
re-establish  the  district  system  in  such  town,  and  shall  thereafter  be 
subject  to  the  same  laws  as  are  now  in  force  in  this  state  in  relation 
to  school  districts. 

Sect  9.  The  provisions  of  the  General  Laws  heretofore  enacted  in 
relation  to  school  districts  and  schools  shall  be  in  force  so  far  as  the 
same  are  consistent  with  this  act ;  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed,  and 
this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  fi'om  and  after  March  1,  1886. 

[AjDproved  August  13,  1885.] 
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Studying  the  law  carefully,  and  as  we  think  impar- 
tially, we  are  amazed  at  the  criticisms  to  which  it  has 
given  rise.  One  would  suppose  from  the  outcry  which 
has  greeted  it  that  it  was  an  entirely  new  and  untried 
measure,  foisted  upon  the  state  by  a  set  of  crazy  doctrin- 
aires or  legislative  tinkers,  rather  than  a  work  inaugu- 
rated by  the  wisest  and  most  conservative  educators  of 
the  country,  and  tested  successfully  in  many  states  and 
in  some  twenty-five  towns  of  our  own,  with  none  of  the 
direful  results  predicted.  The  object  of  the  act,  and  its 
whole  tendency  and  scope,  is  to  benefit  the  very  parties 
in  whom  it  seems  to  have  awakened  the  bitterest  opposi- 
tion; but  we  are  glad  to  report  that  a  better  spirit  is  be- 
ginning to  prevail.  Antagonism  is  being  converted  into 
approval  as  the  law  goes  into  operation. 

A  misapprehension  as  to  the  intent  and  character  of 
the  act  was  created  by  the  strictures  of  parties  who  seem 
never  to  have  examined  either  the  law  or  the  conditions 
which  it  was  designed  to  meet.  An  impression  prevailed 
that  the  design  was  to  concentrate  the  schools  at  some 
central  position  and  to  bring  all  the  children  of  the  town 
to  that  point;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  person  of  com- 
mon sense  ever  contemplated  such  folly.  Against  this 
imagined  hardship,  which  had  its  birth  in  the  fertile  fancy 
of  some  friend  of  the  "  dear  people,"  there  was  a  very 
natural  and  proper  rebellion.  The  self-constituted  guar- 
dians of  the  public  welfare  sent  out  their  message,  coun- 
seling the  election  of  school  boards  who  would  defeat  this 
diabolical  plot  against  the  liberties  and  interests  of  the 
state,  and  in  many  places  boards  were  elected  hostile,  as 
they  supposed,  to  the  measure ;  but  an  examination  of 
the  law  revealed  the  fact  that  not  a  school  had  been  abol- 
ished ;  that  the  district  organization  simply  had  been 
destroyed  and  the  right  relegated  to  towns,  where  it  pri- 
marily belongs,  to  say  through  a  board  of  their  own  citi- 
zens chosen  by  themselves,  when,  where,  by  whom,  and 
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how  long  the  schools  shall  be  kept.  The  new  statute 
gives  the  town  certainly  an  opportunity  to  conduct  its 
educational  interests  as  it  does  its  other  affairs,  on  busi- 
ness principles  ;  but  if  the  people  choose  to  throw  away 
their  taxes  on  little,  needless,  worthless  schools  that  are 
an  obstruction  to  public  intelligence  and  are  limiting 
their  social  and  industrial  power,  they  can  do  so,  and  they 
will  be  the  principal  sufferers. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  which  the  law  does 
not  leave  to  the  option  of  prejudice  and  a  short-sighted 
conservatism.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  a  child- 
less district  to  rob  the  town  of  funds  raised  for  the  dis- 
charge of  a  great  and  sacred  obligation.  It  will  no  longer 
be  possible  for  a  rich  district,  by  squandering  surplus 
funds  on  a  few  pupils,  to  deprive  all  the  other  scholars  in 
town  of  a  portion  of  their  legitimate  schooling.  It  will 
no  longer  be  possible  for  the  village  child,  unless  under 
special  act,  to  secure  thirty  or  forty  weeks  of  schooling, 
while  the  boy  or  girl  on  the  farm  gets  but  ten  or  fifteen 
because  he  happens  to  live  in  a  poor  district.  It  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  limit  a  heavy  tax-payer  in  a  poor 
district  to  half  the  schooling  of  a  non-tax-payer  in  a  rich 
one.  The  law  makes  the  town,  as  at  the  first,  the  politi- 
cal unit  of  the  state,  and  is  in  the  interest  of  equality  and 
fair  play.  Hereafter,  if  school  boards  continue  unneces- 
sary schools,  the  whole  town  must  suffer ;  for  as  the  law 
requires  an  approximate  equality  of  privileges,  all  schools 
must  be  shortened  by  such  waste  and  be  compelled  to 
put  up  with  cheaper  and  poorer  teachers.  Prudential 
committees  can  no  more  employ  relatives  and  favorites 
as  teachers  regardless  of  qualifications  and  character,  nor 
will  it  be  possible  for  antagonistic  town  and  district  offi- 
cers to  engender  strife  and  shirk  their  respective  duties 
by  saddling  their  responsibilities  upon  each  other.  There 
will  always  be  an  experienced  and  responsible  board  to 
hire  teachers,  disburse  funds,  supervise  schools  and  seo 

18 
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that  all  children  of  the  town  are  properly  and  impartially 
taught.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  new  law,  while  it 
may  slightly  restrict  the  privileges  of  a  few,  is  framed  in 
the  general  interest,  and  specially  of  the  sparsely  settled 
districts.  Is  not  that  in  the  spirit  of  true  statesmanship? 
It  has  been  urged  that  it  would  tend  to  decrease  the 
value  of  real  estate  by  removing  some  of  the  schools. 
'This  objection  springs  from  fears  which  can  never  be 
Tealized,  for  no  board  will  abolish  a  school  without  sup- 
plying a  better  in  its  stead.  The  substitution  of  a  good 
school  for  a  poor  one  will  not  be  likely  to  have  a  very 
depressing  efiect  upon  the  marketable  value  of  a  farm. 
The  experience  of  Massachusetts,  and  more  than  twenty 
towns  under  the  optional  law  in  our  own  state,  refutes 
this  fallacious  conjecture.  Again  we  are  told  that  this 
system  will  entail  great  hardship  upon  many  children  by 
increasing  their  distance  from  school.  This  is  not  the 
argument  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing their  children  to  school  under  the  old  law,  but  for 
the  most  part,  of  such  as  have  lived  near  the  schoolhouse 
and  wish  to  have  their  exceptional  advantage  over  their 
neighbors  continued  to  them.  But  there  are  instances 
where  the  objection  is  well  taken.  In  such  cases  the  law 
provides  for  the  transportation  of  scholars.  To  illustrate 
the  situation,  we  will  suppose  that  all  but  one  or  two 
families  have  removed  from  some  section  of  a  town,  leav- 
ing no  neighbors  within  a  radius  of  several  miles;  now 
is  it  the  duty  of  the  town  to  maintain  a  school  there  for 
two  or  three  scholars,  either  by  extra  taxation  or  by  with- 
drawing money  from  the  general  school  fund,  when  they 
could  enjoy  better  opportunities  and  at  less  expense  by 
being  carried  to  a  full  school  in  their  own  or  a  neighbor- 
ing town  ?  Such  has  come  to  be  the  real  condition  in 
many  of  the  rural  sections  of  our  state.  An  eighth  of 
the  schools  number  six  or  less  than  six  scholars,  and  there 
are  scores  of  them  which  have  only  two  or  three.     The 
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object  of  the  new  system  is  to  furnish  improved  educa- 
tional privileges  to  children  so  situated  witliout  decreasing 
the  length  and  character  of  the  schooling  in  other  parts 
of  the  town.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  laws  are  made 
to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and 
the  hardship  of  families  placed  as  above  springs  not  from 
the  law  but  from  their  location. 

Immediately  on  the  passage  of  the  educational  bill, 
some  astute  people  began  to  propound  queries  and  sug- 
gest possible  complications  and  grounds  of  litigation, 
with  the  intent  of  showing  up  its  defects.  The  only 
point  of  really  doubtful  interpretation  has  been  clearly 
defined  and  settled  by  the  court,  but  doubtless  the  law 
may  be  improved  by  subsequent  amendments.  It  would 
be  an  exceptional  piece  of  legislation  if  this  were  not  the 
case. 

In  framing  a  statute  having  as  large  a  sweep  as  this,  it 
is  impossible  to  anticipate  all  its  future  relations  and 
necessities,  especially  if  there  are  persons  inimical  to  its 
execution.  And  yet  we  have  been  surprised  to  learn  with 
how  little  friction  and  contest  the  law  has  gone  into  actual 
operation.  In  every  instance  where  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  fairly  test  its  merits,  a  little  reflection  and  the  use 
of  good  common  sense  by  selectmen  and  school  boards 
have  sufiiced  to  settle  satisfactorily  all  questions  growing 
out  of  the  transfer  of  authority  or  property  from  the 
abolished  districts  to  the  town.  Wherever  an  issue  has 
been  raised,  it  has  resulted  not  so  much  from  any  defect 
in  the  new  law  as  from  the  varied  and  often  illegal  prac- 
tices which  had  grown  up  under  the  old  law,  and  which 
it  was  diflicult  to  provide  for  by  any  uniform  act. 

In  closing  this  part  of  my  report,  allow  me  to  bespeak 
for  the  town  system  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  trial.  The 
sole  motive  which  has  actuated  the  advocates  of  the 
measure  has  been  a  desire  for  the  public  welfare.  If  it 
succeeds,  all   will   reap   the   benefits,  and  if  it  fails,  its 
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friends  will  advocate  its  repeal.  It  was  the  system  of  the 
fathers  and  returns  to  us  with  the  authority  of  legislative 
approval ;  let  us  not  predoom.  it  to  defeat  by  hostile  and 
factious  opposition,  but  rather  by  a  united  and  patriotic 
support  secure  to  the  children  of  the  state  all  the  bless- 
ings which  it  is  hoped  it  will  confer,  remembering  that  if 
the  system  should  prove  unsatisfactory,  each  town  will 
have  the  power  at  the  end  of  five  years  to  return  to  the 
old  way  without  further  legislation. 

COURSES    OF    study. 

Study  in  our  common  schools  fails  in  effectiveness,  and 
the  knowledge  acquired  loses  half  its  power,  on  account 
of  the  fragmentary  and  illogical  way  in  which  it  is  pur- 
sued. Subjects  of  study  should  be  presented  to  the 
understanding  at  the  proper  stage  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment, and  all  acquisitions  enter  the  mind  in  natural  and 
consecutive  relations,  otherwise  study  will  not  bring  dis- 
cipline or  acquisitions  be  retained  and  made  serviceable. 

If  this  were  all,  we  might  infer,  as  there  are  infinite 
variations  in  the  activity  and  grasp  of  the  mental  faculties 
and  in  the  rapidity  of  their  development,  that  children 
could  not  be  schooled  in  masses ;  that  private  study  was 
theoretically 'the  true  plan  of  education.  But  govern- 
ments cannot  educate  all  singly,  and  the  majority,  if  left 
to  themselves,  would  sink  into  absolute  and  hopeless 
ignorance.  Besides,  children  are  educated  as  essentially 
and  effectively  by  the  associations  and  rivalries  of  the 
school  as  by  books.  Hence  we  must  have  public  schools, 
and  have  them  pitched  at  the  average  capacity  of  chil- 
dren ;  and  they  should  be  made  efficient  and  practical 
by  courses  of  study  intelligently  framed  and  religiously 
adhered  to.  Heretofore  our  ungraded  schools  have  been, 
so  far  as  any  order  or  consecutiveness  of  work  was  con- 
cerned, a  perfect  chaos  in  which  confusion  was  worse 
confounded.     Many  of  the  schools,  indeed,  have  been  so- 
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small  and  the  attendance  so  irregular,  that  anything  like 
systematic  M'ork  has  been  impossible.  It  is  to  he  hoped 
that  under  the  "  new  dispensation,"  school  boards  will 
enlarge  the  schools  by  consolidation  and  provide  and 
insist  on  graded  courses  of  study.  Nothing  could  help 
the  schools  more,  and  now,  if  ever,  it  can  be  done  suc- 
cessfully. 

classification. 

Now,  too,  is  the  time  for  an  improved  classification  of 
scholars.  This  reform  may  very  properly  illustrate  the 
better  work  inaugurated  by  the  new  boards.  Many  of 
our  schools  have  been  swamped  in  a  multitude  of  classes. 
A  catalogue  of  studies  rivaling  a  college  curriculum  may 
yet  be  found  in  many  a  district  school. 

Teachers  have  so  much  to  do  that  they  can  do  nothing 
well.  Bowditch  could  not  teach  mathematics  successfully 
nor  Felton  the  English  language,  with  only  fifteen  minutes 
for  a  recitation.  Such  a  policy  as  we  are  practicing  would 
be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  suicidal.  Let  us  stop  it  here 
and  now.  Let  us  reduce  our  classes  and  give  to  the 
schools  a  carefully  prepared  course  of  studies,  so  that 
both  teachers  and  scholars  may  do  thorough,  solid  work. 
Let  us  all  work  together  for  these  improvements,  for  they 
lie  deeper  than  politics  and  are  more  potential  than 
money.  Our  material  and  social  prosperity  and  our 
moral  character  as  a  people  must  advance  or  decline  with 
the  schools,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  let  them  alone  for 
they  will  not  let  us  alone. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  following  schedule  of  the  places,  attendance,  and 
expenses  of  teachers'  institutes  for  the  past  year  is  given, 
pursuant  to  law  :  — 


Attendance. 

Expenses. 

73 

$138.68 

40 

127.18 

63 

113.31 

70 

146.37 

112 

207.78 

153 

197.30 

165 

195.95 

64: 

185.55 

122 

175.46 

185 

175.45 

1,047 

11,663.03 
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Counties.  Towns. 

Coos,  Colebi-ook, 

CaiToll,  Conway, 

Belknap,  Tilton, 

Grafton,  Lisbon, 

Sullivan,  Charlestown, 

ChesMre,  Keene, 

Hillsborough,  Milford, 

Merrimack,  Henniker, 

Strafford,  Farmington, 

Rockingham,  Portsmouth, 


It  will  be  observed,  that  of  the  active  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state,  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole 
number  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of 
instruction  afforded  by  these  gatherings.  The  attendance 
being  voluntary,  measures  the  appreciation  of  the  insti- 
tute by  the  teachers ;  and  as  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  each  year  in  the  numbers  present  and  a  growing 
interest  manifested  in  the  exercises  of  the  meetings,  we 
feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  pronounce  the  institute  an 
assured  success. 

An  effort  is  made  to  have  the  work  practical,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  it  thoroughness  and  variety  that 
teachers  may  not  weary  of  sameness  and  monotony. 

The  places  of  meeting  are  changed  from  year  to  year 
so  that  in  time  they  are  brought  conveniently  near  to  all, 
and  it  is  observable  that  teachers  who  are  most  enthusias- 
tic and  successful  in  their  work  rarely  lose  an  opportunity 
to  attend.  Those  who  have  no  desire  for  professional 
improvement,  those  who  conceive  their  attainments 
beyond  the  possibility  of  increase  in  such  gatherings, 
those  who  feel  no  obligations  to  the  profession  and  those 
whose  thoughts  are  all  absorbed  in  more  congenial  pur- 
suits, find  plausible  pretexts  for  absenting  themselves. 
But  the  desire  to  attend  grows  by  indulgence,  and  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  the  great  body  of  the  teachers  of 
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the  state  seem  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  this  work. 
All  are  strengthened  for  their  duties  by  the  knowledge 
gained  both  of  methods  and  subjects,  and  by  the  inspira- 
tion received  from  association  with  others  of  the  same 
calling. 

Young  teachers,  especially,  find  a  solution  at  the  insti- 
tutes of  questions  which  perplex  and  trouble  them  in  the 
beginning  of  their  pedagogical  career,  and  gain  needed 
confidence  by  learning  the  experience  of  others,  and  by 
listening  to  the  advice  of  those  who  have  been  longer  in 
the  work  than  themselves.  They  also  become  conscious 
of  personal  defects,  before  unseen,  either  of  knowledge 
or  management,  and  gain  practical  wisdom  from  the 
successes  and  failures  of  others.  They  learn,  too,  that 
many  of  the  complaints  and  criticisms  which  torment 
them  in  spite  of  laborious  days  and  sleepless  nights,  are 
the  chronic  grumblings  of  profound  ignorance  and  hope- 
less prejudice,  which  protest  against  improvements  and 
clamor  for  the  continuance  of  exploded  practices  which 
live  people  have  outgrown. 

They  learn,  too,  that  people  who  pay  the  bills  claim, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  have  the  right  to  be  foolish  and 
unreasonable;  that  improvements,  like  medicines,  must 
be  administered  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  sub- 
ject or  they  will  act  injuriously  upon  both  patient  and 
doctor. 

John  Adams  claimed  to  have  learned  more  of  human 
nature  from  teaching  than  from  all  the  experiences  of 
public  life.  The  institute  may  be  made  specially  useful 
in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  this  important  science. 

the   normal  school. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  educated  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  governments  to  provide  for  it  is  coming  to  be  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

Even  arbitrary  governments  are  yielding  to  the  policy 
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in  sheer  self-defense.  In  all  countries  where  there  is 
any  thing  like  public  instruction,  schools  for  the  training 
of  teachers  have  been  established  and  maintained  by 
government  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery.  Such 
institutions  are  a  part  of  the  modern  system  of  popular 
education.  They  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  or  quite  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  are  supported  by  state 
aid.  Our  state  has  followed  the  general  policy  to  the  ex- 
tent of  establishing  and  aiding  one  normal  school.  Our 
neighbors  on  all  sides  have  more,  and  they  succeed. 

Our  school  has  done  good  work  and  has  been  useful, 
but  it  is  not  a  success.  Why  not  ?  It  is  not  because  our 
people  do  not  appreciate  trained  teachers ;  they  do,  and 
are  calling  for  them  all  over  the  state.  It  is  not  because 
our  teachers  do  not  desire  normal  instruction.  They  do, 
and  are  flocking  to  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  to  get  it. 
Is  it  because  the  school  is  unfortunately  located  ?  If  so, 
change  the  location.  Is  it  because  the  equipment  of  the 
institution  in  the  way  of  laboratory,  apparatus,  library, 
and  other  aids  to  be  found  in  all  first-class  schools  of  this 
character,  are  wanting  ?  If  so,  let  us  make  an  appropria- 
tion that  will  put  the  institution  on  a  level  with  the  best, 
or  abandon  it  altogether,  for,  in  the  competitions  of  the 
time,  it  cannot  otherwise  be  a  success  and  an  honor  to  the 
state.  Teachers  will  go  where  they  can  be  best  served, 
and  insufficient  appropriations  are  a  waste  and  an  aggra- 
vation both  to  the  giver  and  to  the  receiver.  We  should 
feel  shame  and  regret  to  have  our  state  fall  out  of  line 
with  the  educational  advance  of  the  age,  but  we  are  wea- 
ried with  hopes  deferred,  and  with  complaints  where  we 
should   find  support. 

The  educational  interests  of  the  state  demand  a  training 
school  patronized  by  our  best  scholars  and  upheld  by  all 
public-spirited  citizens.  Can  Ave  not  have  such  an  insti- 
tution ?  Our  school  has  had  able  and  earnest  instruction 
and  has  graduated  many  of  our  best  teachers ;  but  we  are 
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told  that  some  of  its  graduates  have  failed.  So  have  some 
of  the  graduates  of  our  academies  and  colleges,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  Even  a  normal  school  cannot  trans- 
form a  clod  into  a  Pestalozzi,  or  make  a  great  teacher  out 
of  a  half  educated  boy  or  girl  by  one  or  two  years  of 
training  in  methods.     Let  us  do  better  or  nothing. 

Since  my  last  report  was  issued,  three  of  the  female 
teachers,  Miss  Flora  McDonald,  Miss  M.  Helen  Cobb,  and 
Miss  Mary  L.  Clifford,  have  left  the  school.  All  of  these 
ladies  in  their  respective  spheres  had  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  students  and  patrons  of  the  school,  and 
their  departure  was  felt  to  be  a  positive  loss.  The  places 
thus  made  vacant  will  be  filled  by  othei-  teachers  of  expe- 
rience and  recognized  ability.  Two  or  three  excellent 
instructors  have  been  emploj'ed  temporarily  the  past  year 
to  do  work  which  will  hereafter  be  done  by  the  perma- 
nent faculty.  The  following  items  are  given  for  the  in- 
formation of  such  as  may  think  of  attending  the  school 
the  coming  year  :  — 

CALENDAR. 

1886.  —  Winter  term  closed  February  19.  Spring  term 
began  March  2.  Spring  term  closed  June  4.  Summer 
vacation.  Fall  term  begins  August  31.  Fall  term  closes 
November  19.     Winter  term  begins  November  30. 

1887.  — Winter  term  closes  February  25.  Spring  term 
begins  March  15.  Spring  term  closes  June  9.  Alumni 
reunion,  June  10.  Summer  vacation.  Fall  term  begins 
August  30. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY, 

to  be  completed  in  two  years,  arranged  according  to  rela- 
tion of  subjects,  and  not  to  order  of  study :  — 

Professional  Study.  School  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment; Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy;  History  and 
Science  of  Education  ;  Art  of  Teaching. 
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Language.  Reading;  Grammar;  Composition;  En- 
glish Language  and  Literature. 

Mathematics.  Arithmetic  ;  Book-keeping ;  Algebra ; 
Geometry. 

Natural  Science.  Physics ;  Chemistry ;  Physiology 
and  Hygiene  ;  Botany ;  Geography,  mathematical,  politi- 
cal, and  physical. 

Miscellaneous.  History ;  Civil  Government  and  School 
Law;  Writing,  Drawing,  Singing. 

Common  school  studies  are  taken  up  mainly  as  thor- 
ough reviews  of  the  pupil's  previous  attainments. 

Variation  from  the  course  of  study  is  allowed  only  upon 
the  payment  of  tuition.  Training  in  teaching,  beginning 
the  iirst  term,  increases  in  amount  with  successive  terms, 
according  to  the  pupil's  preparation  for  it  by  study  of 
principles  and  methods. 

GRADUATION. 

Students  are  graduated  when  they  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  course,  without  regard  to  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  connected  with  the  school,  and  upon 
graduation  they  receive  a  state  diploma. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition  is  free  to  students  of  the  required  age  who 
take  the  regular  course  of  study,  and  pledge  themselves 
to  teach  in  the  schools  of  I^ew  Hampshire  for  as  long  a 
time  as  they  shall  have  been  connected  with  the  normal 
school. 

An  incidental  fee  of  $2  is  due  from  each  pupil  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term.  Books  and  stationery  required 
may  be  purchased  at  the  school  at  reduced  rates.  Every 
student  should  bring  a  Bible  and  a  good  dictionary,  and, 
for  reference,  such  standard  text-books  as  they  may  have. 

Board  at  l^ormal  Hall  is  at  the  rate  of  $3.75  per  week. 
This  includes  current   expenses  of  living,  —  board,  and 
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room,  light,  and  heating.  Washing  is  included  (the  num- 
ber of  pieces  to  be  designated  by  the  matron).  For  any- 
period  less  than  half  a  term  the  board  will  be  $4  a  week. 
Those  who  wish  to  room  alone  will  be  accommodated  so 
far  as  possible  at  $4  a  week.  Students  can  remain  during 
the  short  winter  and  spring  vacations  at  the  price  of  table 
board  merel}-. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  term  one  half  of  the  board  bill 
for  the  term  is  due  from  each  pupil  boarding  at  the  hall, 
and  the  same  amount  at  the  middle  of  the  term.  These 
advance  payments  are  necessary  to  the  economical  man- 
agement of  the  hall. 

Rooms  may  be  obtained  for  self-boarding ;  but  this  is 
not  to  be  recommended  when  health  and  time  are  taken 
into  the  account.  Information  will  at  any  time  be  given, 
and  all  desired  arrangements  made,  by  the  principal. 

The  expenses  of  the  school  are  made  as  low  as  they 
can  be  and  still  supply  the  conditions  of  good  health. 
Simple  and  appropriate  dress,  and  economy  in  individual 
expenditures,  are  urged  upon  all. 

NORMAL     HALL. 

Pure  spring  water  is  carried  to  each  story  in  the  hall, 
and  all  the  conveniences  incident  to  it,  including  bath- 
room, with  constant  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  have 
been  supplied.     The  building  is  heated  by  steam. 

The  rooms  accommodate  two  each,  and  are  carpeted, 
furnished,  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by  lamps.  Stu- 
dents are  recommended,  however,  to  bring  their  own 
lamps. 

Each  boarder  is  required  to  bring  bedding,  towels, 
napkins  and  napkin-ring,  and  clothes-bag  and  toilet  soap. 
Each  one  will  want,  ordinarily,  four  pillow-cases,  three 
sheets,  two  blankets,  or  their  equivalent,  and  one  coverlet 
for  a  double  bed.     It  is  required  that  every  article  which 
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goes  to  the  laundry  be  distinctly  and  indelibly  marked 
with  the  owner's  name. 

In  view  of  the  livel}^  and  increasing  interest  in  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  dwellings  and  of  schools,  attention 
is  called  to  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health.  The  report  is 
based  upon  a  careful  inspection  of  both  the  boarding- 
house  and  schoolhouse :  — 

"  The  buildings  are  situated  on  a  high  elevation,  some- 
what above  the  main  portion  of  the  village,  and  in  a 
locality  extremely  favorable  to  natural  drainage.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago  they  were  completely  sewered  and 
drained  upon  the  most  modern  and  approved  plan.  The 
work  was  carried  out  b}'  an  experienced  sanitary  engineer 
from  Boston,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  insti- 
tution in  the  state  is  or  can  be  better  sewered  than  this. 
The  highest  skill  of  sanitary  engineering  seems  to  have 
been  applied. 

"  The  water  which  supplies  this  institution  is  from  the 
same  source  which  supplies  the  village  of  Plymouth  (a 
reservoir  on  a  hillside,  fed  by  springs).  The  amount 
allowed  for  sewer  purposes  is  unusually  large,  and  it  is 
delivered  with  great  force,  thoroughly  flushing  every  part 
intended. 

"  The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  buildings  are,  so  far  as 
the  investigation  revealed,  far  above  the  average  of  like 
institutions."  —  Report  of  State  Board  of  Health,  1883,^. 
249. 

The  general  good  health  of  the  students  of  the  school, 
and  the  remarkable  improvement  in  the  health  and 
strength  of  some,  amply  justify  the  above  statement. 
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THE    NEW     HAMPSHIRE     STATE     TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

thirty-second  annual  meeting. 

Concord,  November  6  and  7,  1885. 

The  meetings  of  this  association  are  perhaps  the  best 
exponent  we  have  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  teacli- 
ers  of  the  state  as  an  organized  body.  It  also  measures 
indirectly  the  intrinsic  vitality  and  power  in  our  system 
of  public  instruction.  In  this  view,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  report  the  last  meeting  as  the  largest  and  most  spirited 
ever  held  in  the  state.  It  represented  all  grades  of  teach- 
ing and  handled  questions  of  theory  and  practice  in  a  way 
to  indicate  that  they  had  been  subjects  of  thorough  and 
patient  study.  Such  meetings  are  significant,  and  impress 
the  public  with  a  sense  of  the  general  importance  of 
educational  work,  and  of  the  influence  of  its  representa- 
tives upon  social  and  economic  questions.  It  is  coming 
slowly  to  be  recognized,  that  nothing  but  a  wider  and 
more  definite  intelligence  can  ever  settle  the  vexed  rela- 
tions of  the  different  orders  and  industries  of  society ; 
that  it  is  the  schoolmaster,  and  not  the  politician,  who  lays 
and  maintains  the  foundations  of  social  and  political  order 
in  a  free  government.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  teach- 
ers to  organize  and  make  their  influence  potential. 

The  abstract  of  proceedings  here  given,  was  prepared 
by  its  secretary,  John  F.  Kent,  principal  of  the  Concord 
High  School. 

About  five  hundred  assembled  at  the  city  hall,  the  lar- 
gest meeting  in  the  history  of  the  association.  Called  to 
order  at  11.15  a.  m.,  by  the  president,  E.  J.  Goodwin,  of 
Nashua.  Isaac  Walker,  of  Pembroke,  conducted  the 
opening  devotional  exercises.  W.  A.  Robinson,  of  Frank- 
lin Falls,  moved  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  to  report  to  the  convention  concerning  the  division 
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into  sections.  The  chair  said  the  names  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  announced  later. 

The  president  then  introduced  D.  P.  Dame,  of  Little- 
ton, who  read  a  paper  on  "Motives  in  Education."  He 
mentioned  first  the  inferior  motives  that  are  held  out  as  a 
spur  to  the  pupil.  It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  educate  the 
sensibilities  and  will  of  the  child,  and  cultivate  the  desire 
to  do  right.  While  the  wants  of  the  moral  nature  are 
less  intrusive  and  pronounced  than  those  of  the  physical, 
the  animal  life  is  satisfied  and  the  higher  often  remains 
undeveloped.  It  is,  then,  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
develop  the  higher  motive  in  the  child.  There  are  very 
few  children  whose  only  motive  to  action  is  fear  of  pain ; 
and  a  child  should  not  be  punished  to  do  good,  but  rather 
to  be  kept  from  doing  evil.  The  teacher  should  seldom 
secure  obedience  by  compulsory  methods  ;  and  it  is  cruel, 
as  well  as  stupid,  to  try  to  scold  a  pupil  into  the  perform- 
ance of  duty. 

These  negative  motives  have  been  a  great  force  in  edu- 
cation, but  they  crush  the  moral  side  of  the  child.  Better 
a  high  state  of  moral  development  and  a  low  state  of 
mental  than  the  reverse. 

Rewards  and  prizes  succeed  as  motives  only  when  they 
bring  with  them  no  conscious  superiority  over  one's  fel- 
lows. In  a  pupil's  desire  to  be  thought  well  of  by  others 
a  strong  motive  is  presented.  Corporal  punishment,  sar- 
casm, scolding,  commendation,  prizes,  have  all  been  used 
as  spurs  ;  but  they  do  not  present  a  high  motive.  Let  the 
motive  be,  in  as  many  cases  as  possible,  mental  reward, 
self-culture,  power  of  thought,  love  and  respect  for  others, 
love  of  duty,  love  of  man,  love  of  God. 

Edward  C.  Burbeck,  of  Kashua,  was  next  introduced. 
The  subject  of  his  paper  was  "  Our  Andover  Critic." 
Criticisms  from  many  sources  have  been  directed  against 
the  public  school  system.  The  readiness  of  educators  to 
see  and  admit  imperfections  in  the  system  gives  men  who 
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know  nothing  about  it  an  opportunity  to  unite.  The 
needs  and  growth  of  the  school  system  in  the  countiy  were 
traced  by  tlie  speaker.  Teaching  has  kept  abreast  of 
other  professions  in  advances  made.  Much  opposition 
comes  from  members  of  the  medical  profession  ;  and  some 
striking  illustrations  were  given  of  the  alliance  which 
sometimes  exists  between  the  doctor,  pupils,  and  parents, 
against  the  teacher.  The  most  important  criticism  per- 
tains to  the  amount  of  work  done  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed. The  social  life,  rather  than  the  school  system, 
should  be  modified.  Some  say  the  system  is  too  rigid, 
that  pupils  should  study  only  what  they  have  a  taste  for ; 
but  childreii  are  too  immature  to  choose  optional  work. 
Educators  are  ready  to  accept  all  healthy  criticism,  and 
profit  thereby. 

Adjourned  till  2  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION— 2   P.  m. 

The  entire  session  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
grammar  and  language  studies  in  the  common  schools. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Sanborn,  of  Franklin  Falls,  was  first 
introduced.  She  had  a  class  of  eight  pupils  of  the  pri- 
mary grade,  to  illustrate  the  study  of  "  Language  in  the 
Primary  School."  The  object  was  to  show  how  concep- 
tion, comparison,  imagination,  and  language  could  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  schoolroom.  The  lesson  was  in  natural 
history;  the  subject,  "  The  Camel."  The  teacher  showed 
that  not  only  useful  knowledge,  but  also  proficiency  in  the 
use  of  language,  could  be  thus  obtained. 

Wm.  E.  Buck,  of  Manchester,  followed  on  "  Language 
in  the  Common  Schools."  He  discussed  the  nature  of 
language,  and  considered  the  principles  and  methods  used 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  grammar.  His  conclusion  was, 
that  children  should  be  instructed  in  language  rather  than 
the  science  of  grammar. 

Lemuel   S.   Hasting,   of  Claremont,  was   to  illustrate 
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"Language  in  the  Grammar  School"  with  a  class  of 
teachers,  but  at  the  last  moment  was  compelled  to  give 
up  his  plan.  He,  however,  made  an  explanation  of  his 
method  in  teaching. 

John  Pickard,  of  Portsmouth,  then  read  a  paper  on 
"  English  Grammar  in  the  High  School,"  which  was 
highly  interesting  and  well  received. 

Channing  Folsom,  of  Dover,  then  began  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  grammar.  He  advocated  its  study  with 
great  force.  He  was  followed  by  Miss  Laura  Carlton,  of 
Concord,  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  :N"ewton,  Mass.,  Elliot  Whip- 
ple, of  Reed's  Ferry,  and  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Plymouth. 

At  5.10  P.  M.  adjourned  till  7  p.  m. 

EVENING   SESSION  — 7   p.  m. 

Prof  E.  R.  Ruggles,  of  Dartmouth  College,  read  a 
paper  on  "  What  Knowledge  is  Most  Worth."  He 
enumerated  many  kinds  of  study,  as  language,  mathemat- 
ics, history,  science,  etc.,  that  are  of  great  value,  and  gave 
the  reasons  why  they  are  valuable. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  Q.  Scott,  of  Exeter,  followed  in  "  Elemen- 
tary Instruction."  He  treated  his  subject  from  the  philo- 
sophical standpoint,  grouping  all  knowledge  into  two 
subjects,  that  outside  of  human  nature,  or  mathematics, 
and  that  inside  of  human  nature,  or  language.  Though 
a  great  lover  of  the  classical  languages,  the  speaker  con- 
sidered it  possible  to  obtain  an  eflective  knowledge  of  th^ 
English  language  without  the  acquisition  of  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson,  of  Hanover,  then  addressed  the 
association  on  "  Recent  Legislation."  He  spoke  of  the 
benefits  that  must  follow  the  recent  changes  in  the  school 
laws,  and  the  opposition  that  would  probably  be  brought 
out  against  the  new  departure. 

At  9.30  P.  M.  adjourned. 
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SATURDAY,  NOV.  7,-9   A.  M. 

Prayer  was  oiFered  by  Mr.  Barlow,  of  Lebanon. 

C.  P.  Hall,  of  Hinsdale,  addressed  the  convention  on 
"  Physical  Exercises."  He  illustrated  his  talk  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  exercises  as  carried  out  in  his  own  school. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Patterson  made  some  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  the  success  of  the  law  of  1883,  requiring  the  study 
of  physiology  in  the  public  schools. 

E.  R.  Goodwin,  of  Manchester,  followed  with  a  paper 
on  "  Chemistry  in  the  High  School."  He  marked  out  a 
course  of  study  that  would  be  more  practical  in  its  ulti- 
mate results  than  those  commonly  in  use. 

C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Plymouth,  presented  a  paper  outlining 
a  "  Course  of  Study  for  the  Common  Schools."  It  resulted 
in  a  motion  to  elaborate  the  same  and  suggest  it  to  every 
school  committee  in  the  state,  through  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Patterson,  of  Hanover,  Rounds,  of 
Plymouth,  and  Folsom,  of  Dover. 

The  closing  paper  was  "  Preparation  for  College  in 
Algebra,"  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Sherman,  of  Dartmouth  College. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  the  following 
list  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year :  — 

President. — W.  A.  Robinson,  of  Franklin  Falls. 

Councilors. — E.  J.  Goodwin,  of  !N"ashua;  J.  F.  Kent,  of 
Concord;  Isaac  Walker,  of  Pembroke;  Miss  F.  A. 
Mathes,  of  Portsmouth ;  Miss  L.  E.  Manahan,  of  Man- 
chester; D.  P.  Dame,  of  Littleton;  H.  W.  Ivittredge,  of 
Dover. 

Secretaries. — L.  S.  Hastings,  of  Claremont;  Miss  A.  E. 
Sanborn,  of  Franklin  Falls. 

Treasurer. — J.  W.  Stetson,  of  Manchester. 

This  list  was  adopted  by  the  convention. 

The  treasurer,  Isaac  Walker,  made  his  report,  showing 
a  balance  from  last  year  of  $21.80,  and  receipts  at  this 
meeting  $43.50. 

19 
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The  secretary,  John  F.  Kent,  was  excused  from  reading 
the  minutes  of  last  year's  meeting,  to  save  time. 

The  committee  on  resokitions  made  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  accepted. 

Resolutions  of  the  ISTew  Hampshire  State  Teachers' 
Association  in  annual  meeting  assembled :  — 

jResolved,  That  we  lieartily  approve  the  act  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  abolishing  the  district 
system  and  establishing  in  its  stead  the  town  system  of 
schools,  and  we  believe  this  change  will  result  in  great 
good  to  our  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  act  adopted  by  the  same  legislature, 
enabling  teachers  to  attend  the  county  institutes,  is  appre- 
ciated by  us,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  profit  thereby. 

JResolved,  That  we  will  labor  earnestly  to  secure  another 
improvement  in  the  school  law,  which,  we  believe,  will 
place  New  Hampshire  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced 
states  in  the  union  in  respect  to  her  public  schools;  viz., 
the  establishment  of  county  superintendency,  or  other 
efficient  supervision  for  rural  schools. 

Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  the  able  and  successful 
labors  of  our  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon. 
J.  "W.  Patterson,  in  behalf  of  our  common  schools,  and 
we  promise  him  our  earnest  and  continued  co-operation. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  interest  the  plans 
that  are  being  formed  for  the  next  sessions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction  and  of  the  ISTational  Teachers' 
Association,  and  so  far  as  practicable  we  will  aid  in 
making  up  a  large  delegation  to  those  meetings. 

Resolved,  That  this  association  approves  the  judicious 
use  of  the  text-book  in  teaching  the  English  language, 
but  favors  deferring  the  formal  teaching  of  technical 
grammar  as  a  science  until  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  fair 
facility  in  the  use  of  spoken  and  written  English. 

Resolved,  That  the  association  is  grateful  to  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  E.  J.  Goodwin,  for  his  skillful  efforts  in  direct- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  association  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  thanks  all  its  officers  for  their  faithful  work. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  various  railroads  for  reduced  fares ;  to 
the  hotels  of  this  city  for  excellent  accommodations  and 
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favorable  terms ;  and  to  the  city  of  Concord  for  the  use 
of  its  city  hall. 

The  secretary,  J.  F.  Kent,  announced  that  he  had 
received  a  communication  from  Mr.  li.  G.  Huling,  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Association,  in  which 
a  cordial  invitation  was  extended  to  the  teachers  of  ISTew 
Hampshire  to  attend  their  meeting  at  Boston  on  the  27th 
and  28th  insts. 

A  discussion  followed  on  departmental  work  hereafter. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  have  departmental  work  for 
one  half  day  of  next  year's  session. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 


The  papers  read  at  this  meeting  by  Professors  Sherman 
and  Goodwin  being' upon  subjects  of  great  interest  at  the 
present  time,  I  present  them  as  a  contribution  to  the 
general  discussion  of  practical  education. 

PREPARATIO]^  FOR  COLLEGE  IN^  ALGEBRA. 

BY    PROF.    F.    A.    SHERMAN,    OF    DARTMOUTH    COLLEGE. 

Mathematics  has  been  termed  the  science  of  necessary 
conclusions.  It  is  the  basis  and  groundwork  of  all  inves- 
tigations in  exact  science.  Its  relations  to  the  every-day 
work  of  the  world  are  manifold,  and  extend  in  ever- 
widening  circles.  N^ew  applications  are  constantly  being 
made,  as  exact  methods  of  work  supersede  experimental 
methods.  What  mathematics  in  general  is  to  exact  sci- 
ence, or  to  the  world's  work,  algebra  is  to  mathematics. 
It  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  most  of  the  mathematics 
we  know.  Without  algebra,  all  mathematics  beyond 
arithmetic  would  be  impossible. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  science  which  we  know  as  alge- 
bra originated  with  a  Greek  mathematician  named  Dio- 
phantus,  in  the  fourth  century.     As  left  by  him,  it  had  no 
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signs  or  distinctive  nomenclature.  Its  principles  were 
stated  in  the  existing  vernacular,  and  its  processes  of 
deduction  and  solution  were  carried  forward  by  the  same 
means.  Even  as  late  as  the  year  1500  the  only  symbols 
in  use  were  a  few  abbreviations  of  words  or  names  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Its  application  was  limited  to  the 
discussion  of  a  few  questions  about  numbers  of  no  great 
importance,  but  which  required  for  their  discussion  an 
equation  of  the  second  degree,  such  as,  "  To  find  two 
numbers  when  their  sum  and  the  sum  or  the  difference  of 
their  squares  are  given."  The  knowledge  of  the  science 
at  this  period  did  not  extend  beyond  equations  of  the  sec- 
ond degree,  and  for  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  this 
degree  no  general  method  was  known,  each  case  being 
solved  by  a  special  rule  independently  demonstrated. 
From  beginnings  such  as  these  there  has  been  a  slow  but 
constant  development  of  the  science  into  the  noble  pro- 
portions which  it  has  to-day.  It  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  solution  of  particular  problems  of  no  practical  value; 
it  speaks  in  a  language  of  its  own  upon  questions  which 
concern  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  human  race.  It 
has  become  of  itself  (aside  from  its  applications  to  other 
mathematics)  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
analyst,  and  furnishes  the  indispensable  foundation  for  all 
higher  mathematical  study.  Trigonometry,  analytical 
geometry,  calculus,  determinants  and  quarternions,  all 
presuppose  a  thorough  knowledge  of  algebra ;  and,  indeed, 
each  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  only  an  extension  of 
the  underlying  science  of  algebra,  although  each  employs 
some  principles  and  processes  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  student  should 
be  a  master  of  algebra,  since  it  is  the  stepping-stone  to  all 
higher  mathematical  knowledge.  How  shall  the  novice 
acquire  this  mastery,  is  then  a  question  whose  proper 
answer  will  determine  the  future  success  of  the  mathe- 
matical student.     It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  this  question 
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only  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  beginner,  and  to  give  an 
outline  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  proper  conditions 
under  which  the  study  of  algebra  may  be  attempted,  and 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  preparing  students  for  col- 
lege, in  this  subject.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  conceded  by 
the  examiners  of  applicants  for  admission  to  our  higher 
institutions,  that  a  greater  number  present  themselves  with 
poor  preparation  in  algebra  than  in  any  other  subject.  It 
is  but  natural  to'  inquire  why  this  should  be  so.  Is  the 
study  itself  more  difficult  than  any  other?  or  is  it  be- 
cause of  faulty  methods  of  instruction  ?  The  first  question 
would  probably  be  answered  differently  by  different  indi- 
viduals, though  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  subject  in 
which  the  reasoning  process  is  carried  forward  by  means 
of  symbols  which  are  constantly  before  the  eye  can  be  as 
difficult  as  geometry,  for  example,  in  which  a  long  train 
of  reasoning  must  frequently  be  kept  in  mind  with  no 
aid  from  symbols  whatever ;  neither  is  it  probable  that 
the  instruction  in  one  of  these  branches  is,  on  the  whole, 
much  different  or  better  than  in  the  other,  since  the  same 
persons  commonly  teach  both.  Yet  the  fact  remains,  that 
the  ratio  of  failures  in  these  two  subjects  of  those  who 
take  the  college  examination  for  admission  is  about  as  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  geometry. 

The  cause  of  this  great  disparity  is,  I  think,  to  be 
sought  for  neither  in  the  relative  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
jects nor  in  the  better  instruction  in  geometry,  but  in  a 
variety  of  causes,  whose  statement  and  discussion  are  for 
the  moment  deferred.  The  importance  of  thorough  prep- 
aration in  algebra  cannot  be  overstated.  Every  college 
graduate  knows  with  what  aversion  mathematical  study 
is  looked  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  students,  and  how 
few  the  number  of  those  who  select  mathematics  when- 
ever an  option  is  given.  The  cause  of  much  of  this  dis- 
favor is  a  poor  fit  in  algebra.  By  reason  of  a  poor  prepa- 
ration at  the  beginning  of  the  college  course,  the  student 
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never  acquires  sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematics,  either 
to  appreciate  the  science  for  its  own  sake,  or  to  make  any 
practical  application  of  it.  It  is  up-hill  work  at  the  start? 
and  the  hill  is  harder  to  climb  the  farther  he  goes. 

Let  us  inquire:  1.  What  is  the  proper  age  for  com- 
mencing the  study  of  algebra  ?  2.  "What  text-books,  if 
any,  should  be  used?  3.  What  should  be  the  method 
of  instruction  ?  In  regard  to  the  first  point  the  mistake  is 
most  frequently  made  of  beginning  too  young.  Very 
young,  or  better,  very  immature  pupils,  are  not  capable 
of  grasping  the  fundamental  idea  involved  in  this  study  ; 
namely,  that  quantity  may  be  represented  by  letters  and 
other  symbols  besides  the  numerals  and  their  combina- 
tions, and  that  it  is  onl}'  the  relations  of  these  quantities 
and  not  their  absolute  value  which  is  the  object  of  alge- 
braic study.  Such  pupils  may  have  a  tolerably  clear  con- 
ception of  number  as  containing  certain  definite  units,  and 
represented  by  certain  Arabic  numerals,  but  of  quantity 
in  general  they  have  no  clear  ideas.  "  How  can  the  let- 
ter a  be  a  number  or  quantity  ?  Much  more,  how  can  it  be 
any  number  or  quantity  ?  I  don't  see  how  it  can  have  any 
value  whatever."  Who  that  has  attempted  to  teach 
algebra  to  beginners  does  not  remember  these  questions 
and  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  answering  them  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  disbelieving  pupil  ?  You  say 
quantity  and  number  are  not  the  same.  Quantity  is  any- 
thing which  can  be  measured,  as  time,  distance,  space; 
while  number  is  the  measure  of  quantity,  since  it  expresses 
how  many  times  the  unit  of  quantity  is  contained  in  the 
given  quantity  to  be  measured.  And  you  proceed  to  say 
that  dififerent  quantities  have  different  units,  and  show 
how  these  units  are  applied  to  measure  them,  and  how 
number  results  from  this  application.  The  matter  seems 
clear,  and  the  class  seems  satisfied,  and  you  think  the  vic- 
tory won.  Confidently  expecting  a  correct  answer,  you 
put  a  question  of  the  simplest  kind.     A  goes  a  distance  c 
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in  one  day,  and  B  goes  a  distance  d  in  the  same  time ; 
liow  far  do  they  both  go  ?  You  expect  to  hear  the  answer 
c  -{-  d  represents  the  true  distance,  no  matter  what  partic- 
ular values  may  be  assigned  to  c  and  d,  but  you  probably 
do  not  get  it.  l^obody  seems  to  know.  Distance  c  and 
distance  d.  have  as  yet  no  mcRning,  and  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  the  class.  The  class  is  not  neces- 
sarily stupid,  it  is  onl}^  too  immature  either  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  tlie  terms  used  or  your  explanations. 
The  reasoning  faculty  is  yet  in  its  embryo  stage.  Memory 
is  strong,  observation  is  alert.  They  are  all  eyes  and  ears 
to  the  sights  and  sounds  about  them,  but  they  reflect  little, 
and  their  power  to  grasp  abstract  ideas  is  exceedingly 
limited.  Arithmetic,  even,  has  been  learned,  if  at  all,  by 
memory,  with  no  very  distinct  comprehension  of  the  rea- 
soning which  established  its  rules.  The  rules  have  been 
memorized,  and  practice  has  made  their  application  to 
problems  tolerably  certain ;  but  it  will  be  years  hence, 
when,  perhaps,  as  college  students  they  teach  district 
schools  in  the  winter  term,  that  they  ^vill  really  learn  it 
so  that  it  will  become  a  part  of  themselves. 

The  question  arises,  when  does  the  proper  time  come 
for  beginning  the  study  of  algebra  ?  The  answer  cannot 
be  made  definite.  It  depends  upon  the  maturity  of  the 
individual  more  than  upon  age,  and  the  time  of  its  arrival 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  the  teacher's  conscientious 
study.  Some  boys  may  profitably  begin  at  twelve,  but 
these  are  few  in  number.  The  average  boy  should  not 
begin  under  fifteen,  and  the  backward  ones  at  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen,  if  at  all.  It  will  be  found  that  the  pupil 
who  begins  too  early  is  handicapped  from  the  beginning. 
He  gets  no  clear  ideas  to  start  with ;  all  is  hazy  and  uncer- 
tain. He  can  lay  no  sure  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
the  superstructure.  The  farther  he  goes,  the  thicker  the 
haze  becomes,  and  he  finds  himself  at  last  in  an  impene- 
trable fog  through  which  shines  no  light.     In  this  condi- 
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tion  very  little  can  be  done  for  liim  by  the  teacher.  He 
fails  in  the  lesson  of  to-day,  not  because  the  lesson  itself 
is  unusually  difficult,  but  because  he  did  not  understand 
the  lesson  of  yesterday  or  last  week,  upon  which  the  les- 
son of  to-day  depends.  The  teacher  cannot  help  him  out 
of  to-day's  difficulty,  because  time  will  not  permit  him  to 
go  back  and  make  clear  the  difficulty  of  yesterday  or  last 
week,  Avhich,  perhaps,  itself  depends  upon  something  still 
nearer  the  beginning.  It  is  not  a  question  of  to-day's 
difficulty  that  is  to  be  grappled  with,  but  a  lack  of  previ- 
ous knowledge  which  he  ought  to  have.  Sometimes  such 
a  pupil  will  regain  clearness  of  mental  vision  by  com- 
mencing the  subject  afresh,  but  oftener  he  will  not.  The 
very  fact  that  he  has  been  over  the  subject  once,  tends 
to  carelessness,  inattention,  and  insufficient  application. 
The  same  story  of  time  wasted  and  knowledge  not  ac- 
quired is  repeated,  and  will  be  as  often  as  the  experiment 
of  beginning  over  again  is  resorted  to.  He  becomes 
disgusted  with  the  whole  subject,  loses  his  interest  in  it, 
and  with  his  interest  all  ambition  for  success.  All  this  as 
a  consequence  of  beginning  the  subject  before  he  is  men- 
tally ready  for  it.  Such  a  pupil  will  very  rarely  ever 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  algebra  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  pursue  the  college  course  in  mathematics.  He  has 
been  mentally  dwarfed  by  the  forcing  process,  and  his 
prospects  for  future  usefulness  seriously  curtailed. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  a  wise 
and  careful  supervision  should  be  maintained  over  the 
pupil,  and  that  the  age  when  he  ought  to  begin  the  study 
of  algebra  be  determined  by  his  mental  fitness.  Sup- 
pose such  supervision  has  been  duly  exercised,  and  the 
pupil  is  to  begin  the  study  fully  prepared.  The  arithmetic 
has  been  well  learned,  he  has  the  ability  to  think  and 
reason  for  himself,  and  has  the  necessary  power  of  grasp- 
ing abstract  ideas  which  the  study  demands.  Granting  all 
this,  how  shall  he  begin  ?     Shall  he  be  given  a  text-book, 
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and  have  definite  tasks  assigned  for  each  day,  or  shall  he 
be  guided  solely  by  the  teacher  ?  If  a  text-book  is  to  be 
used,  shall  it  be  a  treatise,  or  simply  the  elements  ?  With 
us  the  text-book  method  prevails,  while  oral  instruction 
has  the  precedence  in  the  best  schools  abroad.  Which  is 
the  better  plan  has  often  been  discussed,  and  perhaps  as 
often  decided  in  favor  of  the  one  as  the  other.  In  the 
hands  of  exactly  the  right  kind  of  teacher,  with  pupils 
trained  from  infan'c}^  by  the  oral  method,  and  having, 
besides,  inherited  capacities  for  receiving  instruction  by 
word  of  mouth,  the  oral  method  is  probably  not  surpassed 
by  any  other ;  but  the  conditions  for  its  successful  prac- 
tice do  not  exist  in  this  country,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  feel  humiliated  that  they  do  not.  The  exclusive  use  of 
either  is  probably  not  desirable  for  us.  A  carefully  pre- 
pared text-book  is  a  great  saver  of  time  and  labor  for  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  It  presents  the  subject  with  a  force 
and  clearness  unattainable  by  most  oral  instructors,  and 
constantly  invites  and  stimulates  the  student  to  think  for 
himself.  It  tells  enough  to  make  the  way  plain  for  him 
who  wishes  earnestly  to  know  it,  but  does  not  seek  to 
make  thinking  unnecessary.  It  is,  moreover,  always  at 
hand  for  reference,  as  the  oral  teacher  is  not.  Every  con- 
sideration then  seems  to  point  to  the  text-book  method  as 
the  proper  one  for  the  young  aspirant  for  algebraic  honors. 
In  regard  to  the  kind  of  text-book,  whether  elementary 
or  otherwise,  but  little  need  be  said.  When  the  pupil  is 
old  enough  to  begin  the  study  of  algebra  at  all,  he  is  old 
enough  to  begin  with  a  comprehensive  treatise.  The 
idea  of  making  algebra  easy  to  beginners  by  presenting 
first  a  skeleton  which  has  been  so  denuded  and  stripped 
of  all  strengthening  material  that  it  is  hardly  able  to  hold 
together  as  a  science,  is  radically  wrong,  and  ought  to  be 
superseded  by  the  more  rational  plan  of  presenting  the 
entire  subject  at  once,  with  all  its  parts  arranged  in  their 
proper  logical  order.     The  elementary  algebra  designed 
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for  infant  classes  onglit  never  to  be  written,  as  the  subject 
is  not  a  proper  one  for  the  occupancy  of  infantile  minds. 
The  great  evil  arising  from  the  common  use  of  such  text- 
books in  our  public  schools,  especially  for  those  who  are 
to  take  a  college  course,  is  at  once  apparent  when  such 
students  present  themselves  at  the  college  for  admission. 
They  have  been  through  algebra,  and  therefore  suppose 
they  know  it  all.  A  few  well  directed  questions  will 
probably  show  that  their  knowledge  is  less  broad  than 
they  supposed.  The  book  which  they  have  been  through 
is  one  of  the  most  elementary  kind,  and  the  candidate 
who  supposed  himself,  not  only  thoroughly  qualified  to 
pass  the  examination,  but  so  nearly  a  master  of  the  sub- 
ject as  to  make  further  study  of  the  subject  hardly  worth 
his  while,  finds  himself  in  the  humiliating  position  of  not 
having  knowledge  enough  to  begin  in  the  college  text- 
book at  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

The  student  who  contemplates  the  college  course  should, 
therefore,  begin  his  algebraic  preparation  in  some  well 
written  treatise  which  contains  all  of  the  subject  which  it 
is  essential  for  him  to  know.  If  possible,  he  should  have 
the  text-book  in  use  at  the  college  he  proposes  to  enter, 
and  he  should  thoroughly  master  what  the  college 
requires.  Anything  beyond  this  is  superfluous,  though 
not  harmful  if  well  done.  The  proper  maturity  of  the 
student  having  been  attained  and  a  proper  text-book 
selected,  the  all-important  question  remains,  how  shall 
he  be  taught? 

"While  the  use  of  a  good  treatise  is  advocated,  it 
is  not  proposed  that  the  oflice  of  the  teacher  shall  be 
that  of  a  mere  examiner.  His  office  is  to  teach,  and  not 
simply  to  hear  lessons  recited  and  be  a  censor  of  failures 
and  a  marker  of  results.  These  duties  may  be  necessary, 
and  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  grand  object  in 
view,  of  imparting  knowledge,  but  they  should  not  be 
made  the  principal  end  and  aim  of  the  teacher's  daily  con- 
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tact  with  his  pupils.  They  should  be  treated  solely  as 
secondary  adjuncts,  necessary  evils,  if  you  please,  of  the 
great  business  of  instruction.  The  true  teacher  is  not  a 
taskmaster  whose  duty  is  discharged  when  he  has  exam- 
ined the  pupil  in  the  task  assigned.  He  must  put  himself 
in  living  sympathy  with  those  under  his  charge,  must 
detect  their  diiJiculties  even  before  they  are  stated,  and 
from  his  own  superior  knowledge  supply  the  helps  which 
the  learners  need  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles in  their  path.  If  the  teacher  allows  himself,  in 
thought  or  in  fact,  to  take  the  attitude  of  simply  judging 
of  the  extent  of  the  preparation  made  by  the  pupil  since 
the  previous  day,  he  deliberately  sacrifices  all  that  is 
grandest  in  a  teacher's  life.  Of  course  he  must  insist  that 
the  lesson  assigned  shall  be  prepared  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  possible.  In  algebra  as  in  life,  the  learner  must, 
in  the  main,  achieve  success  by  his  own  efforts.  He  will 
be  unable  to  profit  by  the  suggestions  and  explanations  of 
the  teacher  if  he  has  neglected  to  previously  acquaint 
himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability  with  the  lesson  assigned. 
The  best  prepared  pupils  will  generally  have  still  much  to 
learn  from  any  given  lesson,  and  some  will  probably  leave 
the  pith  of  the  whole  matter  still  untouched.  When  each 
has  done  what  he  can  for  himself,  the  work  of  the  true 
teacher  comes  in  to  supply  that  suggestiveness  which 
brings  understanding  to  the  aid  of  memory. 

While  it  is  the  teacher's  business  above  all  things  to 
teach,  much  talking  should  be  avoided.  Waste  no  time 
in  giving  lectures,  but  send  the  class  to  the  blackboard, 
crayon  in  hand,  and  enforce  the  principles  of  the  lesson 
by  abundant  practice.  To  secure  good  results,  a  class  in 
algebra  should  not  contain  over  fifteen  members,  and 
should  have  the  undivided  attention  of  the  teacher  for  at 
least  one  hour  each  day.  Such  a  class  should  be  made  a 
meeting  for  free  inquiry.  Its  members  should  be  encour- 
aged to  ask  questions  and  expose  their  ignorance  as  much 
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as  possible.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  to  ask  a 
question  is  no  crime  to  be  punished  by  a  demerit  mark, 
and  to  expose  one's  ignorance  is  not  reprehensible  but 
praiseworthy.  There  must  be  free  contact  between  the 
minds  of  the  class  and  the  mind  of  the  teacher ;  for  how 
else  can  the  teacher  know  whether  any  of  the  class  are 
still  in  ignorance  concerning  any  point  of  the  lesson  ?  K 
any  are,  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  listen  patiently  to  the 
question  or  statement  which  is  intended  to  show  what  the 
difficulty  is,  and  to  remove  it  if  possible,  even  though  he 
may  have  already  gone  over  the  same  ground  more  than 
once.  If  once  going  over  the  lesson  is  not  sufficient  to 
enlighten  all,  go  over  it  again  and  again  until  all  under- 
stand. 

Every  lesson  should  be  both  a  review  and  an  advance, 
spending  only  time  enough  on  the  lesson  of  yesterday  to 
make  sure  that  every  point  then  requiring  special  explana- 
tion is  thoroughly  comprehended,  and  so  leaving  the 
greater  portion  of  the  session  for  the  advance.  Besides 
this  e very-day  review,  a  weekly  quiz  will  be  found  very 
beneficial.  The  facts  of  the  science  must  be  many  times 
repeated  before  they  will  be  always  ready  when  wanted. 
To  fix  the  principles  and  give  facility  in  their  application, 
is  the  end  to  be  gained.  When  the  topic  will  admit  of  it, 
there  is  no  better  way  of  doing  this  than  by  giving  a  series 
of  simple  examples  to  be  answered  mentally  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  lesson  is  on 
powers  and  roots.  The  principles  having  first  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  give  examples  like  these :  16^  =  ?  16^, 
16%  16->^  (16-1)2,  (-a>^7i,  ab2  x  a>%o^  and  so  on  indefi- 
nitely until  the  principles  involved  are  as  familiar  as  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  A  week  hence  go  over  the  same 
ground  again.  You  may  be  surprised  to  find  how  large 
the  number  who  have  either  forgotten  all  about  it,  or 
whose  knowledge  is  so  imperfect  as  to  amount  practically 
to  no  knowledge.     Such  an  experience  is  disheartening. 
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but  be  not  discouragetl ;  try  again  and  again.  The  num- 
ber of  incompetents  will  steadily  diminish,  and  will  finally 
disappear — I  was  about  to  say  altogether,  but  experience 
will  hardly  justify  so  unqualified  a  statement.  Some  may 
remain  uninstructed  still,  either  from  lack  of  capacity, 
natural  stupidity,  or  indiflierence.  If  so,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter if  all  eftbrts  to  prepare  them  for  college  should  cease. 
They  will  have  shown  their  unfitness  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation, and  it  would'be  folly  for  them  to  spend  four  years 
in  college,  even  if  they  should  eventually  succeed  in  get- 
ting in.  The}^  may  be  energetic  and  capable  in  other 
matters,  but  they  cannot  be  students.  For  their  own 
sake,  therefore,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disappointment 
which  their  failure  in  college  would  occasion  their  friends, 
their  time  and  attention  should  be  turned  to  more  con- 
genial pursuits. 

The  time  necessary  to  prepare  a  class  in  algebra  for 
college,  according  to  the  plan  which  I  have  endeavoi'ed 
briefly  to  set  forth,  would  be  about  one  half  the  school  year, 
supposing  the  class  to  devote  to  it  only  one  third  of  their 
time.  Such  students  would  enter  college  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  for  continuing  the  study  with  success. 
The  subject  would  still  be  comparatively  new,  and  they 
would  be  constantly  advancing  to  new  topics  with  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  first  principles  to  enable  them  to  com- 
prehend the  new  ones,  and  take  positive  pleasure  in  their 
demonstration  and  application.  They  would  not  be,  as  is 
now  often  the  case,  weary  of  the  subject  because  of  long- 
continued  dalliance  with  it,  without  ever  having  studied 
with  any  distinct  purpose  in  view,  and  having  only  such 
imperfect  knowledge  as  the  listless  handling  of  elementary 
books  would  be  likely  to  give. 
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HOW   SHALL   CHEMISTRY  BE   TAUGHT? 

BY    E.  R.   GOODWIN,  PRINCIPAL    MANCHESTER    HIGH    SCHOOL. 

HoAV  shall  cliemistry  be  taught  in  the  high  school,  is 
an  open  question  ;  it  is  a  problem  which  the  teacher  of 
the  natural  sciences  is  asked  to  solve.  Upon  its  solution 
each  teacher's  success  will  largely  depend.  Each  must 
solve  it  for  himself.  Is  it  probable  that  the  best,  the  7ie 
jjIus  ultra,  method  of  instruction,  has  yet  been  discovered? 
Is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  improvements  will  be  made  ? 
Change  in  method  has  marked  each  great  advance  in  the 
development  of  the  science.  Judging  from  the  past,  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  expect  that  more  natural  and  scientific 
methods  of  teaching  will  still  continue  to  be  adopted, 
until  the  science  has  reached  its  fullest  development  and 
broadest  application  ? 

The  practical  application  of  the  natural  sciences  has 
formed  an  important  factor  in  the  development  and 
growth  of  many  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  our  villages  and  cities  there  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  for  those  who  have  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  physics  and  chemistry.  These  two  facts  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  branches  are  taught  in  the  high  school.  In  response 
to  public  opinion  voiced  by  the  teacher,  school  authorities 
have  become  generous,  laboratories  have  been  built,  im- 
proved facilities  for  study  have  been  furnished,  better 
text-books  written,  and  now  the  public  demands  of  the 
teacher  larger,  better,  more  practical  results. 

In  view  of  this  demand,  and  the  fact  that  only  a  few  of 
our  boys  and  girls  can  attend  technical  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  these  branches  further,  these  ques- 
tions naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful 
teacher.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  getting  out  of  these 
studies  what  they  have  a  right  to  expect  ?     Are  they  able 
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to  take  advantage  of  those  opportunities  for  earning  a 
living  Avhich  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  branches  constantly 
affords  ?  Have  our  methods  of  teaching  kept  pace  with 
the  development  of  the  sciences,  their  practical  applica- 
tion, and  the  improved  facilities  at  our  disposal? 

These  questions  should  be  squarely  met  and  answered. 
In  attempting  to  do  this,  first,  I  will  describe  what  is 
actually  done  in  chemistry ;  second,  I  will  state  in  what 
respect  these  methods  fail  to  bring  about  the  desired 
results;  third,  I  will  attempt  to  mark  out  a  course  which, 
without  diminishing  the  pupil's  real  knowledge,  will 
meet  more  fully  the  demands  of  the  present. 

1.  What  is  being  done  in  chemistry  in  the  high 
school  ? 

The  following  is  the  order  generally  pursued :  First, 
chemistry  is  defined,  the  difference  between  a  phys- 
ical and  a  chemical  change  shown ;  then  the  subject  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds  are  studied;  in  the  second, 
the  metals  are  considered,  and  those  questions  in  chemical 
theory  which  are  most  profitably  discussed  after  the  lead- 
ing facts  of  the  science  are  mastered. 

The  important  laws  of  chemical  combination  and  the 
main  principles  of  the  atomic  theory  are,  however,  con- 
sidered before  or  immediately  after  the  study  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  The  methods  pursued  with  each  of  the 
elements  and  its  compounds  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
manner  in  which  water  is  studied. 

First,  analysis  :  water  is  shown  by  electrolysis  to  be 
composed  of  the  two  gases  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Sec- 
ond, synthesis:  oxygen  and  hydrogen  mixed  in  propor- 
tion of  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  two  volumes  of  hydrogen, 
are  caused  to  unite  by  means  of  the  electric  spark,  and 
water  is  formed.  Then  the  laws  which  govern  these 
changes  are  discussed.  While  the  gases  are  being  exam- 
ined, oxygen  excepted,  the  teacher  manipulates  the  appa- 
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ratus,  the  pnpil  acting  the  part  of  an  admiring  spectator. 
lu  a  few  of  the  best-appointed  laboratories  in  experiment- 
ing with  the  metals  and  in  making  those  compounds 
which  do  not  involve  the  formation  and  handling  of 
gases,  the  work  is  done  by  the  scholar.  At  the  end  of  the 
course  the  student  knows  a  great  many  things  about  a  great 
many  things.  His  mind  is  stored,  packed,  with  a  great 
many  useful  and  interesting  facts.  The  young  chemist  can 
discourse  learnedly  concerning  the  composition  and  prop- 
erties of  all  the  elements  and  compounds  mentioned  in 
the  text-book  used;  he  has  seen  nearly  all  these  com- 
pounds made  in  the  laboratory.  He  can  give  in  detail 
the  composition  of  the  great  sea  of  gases  in  which  we 
live  and  can  describe  the  healthful  and  injurious  effects  of 
each  upon  the  human  system.  This,  I  think  you  will 
bear  me  out  in  saying,  is  not  an  underdrawn  statement  of 
the  average  graduate's  knowledge  of  chemistry.  The 
results  obtained  are  highly  satisfactory  to  the  scholar  and 
school  authorities.  This  is  indeed  a  good  showing;  but, 
proud  of  his  acquirements,  confident  of  his  ability,  the 
young  chemist  ventures,  perchance,  to  air  his  knowledge 
before  his  friend,  the  druggist.  He  is  handed  a  simple 
salt  and  asked,  ""What  is  it?"  Alas!  he  finds  out  for 
the  first  time  that  he  is  unable  to  recognize  his  old 
familiar  friend.  He  carefully  scrutinizes  the  bottle  or 
package  to  see  if  the  physical  properties,  the  color,  form 
of  crystal  of  the  salt,  may  not  give  him  a  clue  to  its 
name,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  salt  is  white  and  in  the 
form  of  a  powder.  At  last,  to  his  chagrin,  he  is  forced 
to  confess,  "I  do  not  know,  sir ;  we  did  not  take  qualita- 
tive analysis."  The  truth  is,  he  would  not  know  the  water 
he  drinks  or  the  salt  he  uses  on  the  table,  if  they  did  not 
come  to  him  from  the  faucet  and  kitchen  labeled  water 
and  salt.  Our  boys  and  girls  really  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  elements  and  compounds  they  have  studied  in  the 
text-book,  except  they  meet  them  in  nature  labeled  by 
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their  physical    properties,  or  in   the  laboratory  bearing 
their  names  written  in  black  and  white. 

It  is  here  we  fail;  there  is  something  wrong,  some 
defect  with  the  method.  The  student  has  not  learned 
those  simple,  inductive  methods  of  investigation  which 
will  enable  him  to  recognize  the  compounds  he  has 
studied  nor  to  analyze  the  simplest  substances  he  may 
meet  in  nature,  and  to  determine  the  composition  of  those 
compounds  so  extensively  used  in  medicine,  the  manufac- 
tures, and  arts.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  graduates, 
of  the  high  school  will  be  expert  analytical  chemists. 
This  is  not  the  object  to  be  sought  by  teaching  chemistry 
in  the  high  school  course.  But  is  it  asking  too  much  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  detect  by  analysis  those  substances 
they  have  studied,  and  about  which  they  know  so  many 
things  ?  Is  it  not  as  practical,  as  important,  for  the  boy  to 
be  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  water  he  drinks, 
is  saturated  with  those  elements  which  slowly  but  surely 
poison  the  blood,  destroy  the  health,  and  often  cause 
death,  as  to  know  that  water  is  composed  of  the  gases 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  ?  Is  it  not  as  important,  so  far 
as  the  public  safety  is  concerned,  that  the  druggist  should 
be  able  to  tell  by  analysis  whether  or  not  his  drugs  are 
pure,  as  to  understand  the  eifect  of  the  pure  drug  on  the 
human  body  ?  In  this  age  of  adulteration  there  is  a  de- 
mand in  all  kinds  of  business  for  those  who  can  distinguish 
between  the  real  and  the  sham.  Again,  in  many  of  the 
high  schools,  a  large  part  of,  if  not  all  the  experiments^ 
are  performed  by  the  teacher.  The  pupil  thus  fails  to 
acquire  that  which  is  so  essential,  nay,  indispensable,  to 
the  student  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  power  or  ability 
to  manipulate  apparatus,  to  carry  on  in  a  systematic  and 
successful  manner  a  series  of  chemical  experiments.  He 
fails  to  catch  that  spirit  which  animates  and  encourages 
the  faithful  investigator. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  mark  out  a  course  which  will 
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remedy  the  defects  mentioned  without  tending  to  lessen 
the  student's  real  knowledge  of  general  chemistry.  First, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course,  first,  last, 
always,  the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  science  is 
classified  knowledge  based  upon  experiment  and  obser- 
vation; that  in  chemistry  the  experiments  must  be  per- 
formed, the  observations  made,  the  knowledge  classified 
by  the  individual  scholar,  if  he  is  to  gain  the  greatest 
possible  good  from  the  study. 

An  able  writer  has  said  :  "  The  chief  value  of  chemis- 
try in  a  high  school  course  depends  on  the  facilities  which 
it  afiTords  for  cultivating  the  powers  of  observation,  for 
acquiring  skill  in  handling  apparatus,  and  for  teaching 
the  methods  of  experimental  investigation." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  by  careful  directions  and 
judicious  questioning,  to  so  guide  investigations  that  the 
scholar  may  make  the  best  .use  of  his  time. 

In  the  first  lesson,  I  would  have  the  teacher,  in  a  famil- 
iar talk,  explain  what  constitutes  a  chemical  change. 
Let  the  scholar  experimentally  learn  the  difference  be- 
tween a  solution,  a  mixture,  a  compound;  the  old  experi- 
ment of  iron  filings  and  sulphur,  and  other  suitable  ones, 
will  suggest  themselves.  Give  each  member  of  the  class 
some  finely  powdered  iron  filings  and  sulphur ;  let  him 
thoroughly  mix  the  two ;  now  the  iron  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  sulphur  by  the  naked  eye;  then  let 
him  remove  the  iron  with  a  magnet  from  the  homogeneous 
mass,  which  will  show  it  to  be  a  mixture.  In  a  strong 
test  tube,  heat  a  part  of  the  mass  until  it  begins  to  glow, 
and  let  him  try  to  separate  the  iron  from  the  sulphur  by 
the  magnet.  He  will  find  it  cannot  be  done,  which  will 
prove  the  mixture  to  have  become  a  compound.  Make 
sure  that  each  one  of  the  class  understands  the  difference 
between  a  physical  and  a  chemical  change. 

In  the  next  exercise,  a  talk  should  be  given  upon  the 
composition  of  the  earth.     On  the  blackboard  show  that 
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nearl}'  one  half  of  the  solid  earth  is  oxygen, — that  gas 
whose  properties  they  saw  illustrated  in  their  study  of 
physiology, — that  one  half  of  the  other  half  is  common 
sand  or  silicon,  and  so  on  as  illustrated  in  the  following 
table : — 

Oxygen,        45  per  cent.  Carbon,         "( 

Silicon,  25       "  Sulphur, 

Aluminium,  10       "  Chlorine,        1   An  i.       ^.i       -n  . 

Iron,  8       "         ,  Hydrogen,        All  together  IJ  per  cent. 

Calcium,         6        "  Nitrogen,        | 

Sodium,  2 J     "  Magnesium,  ) 

Potassium,      2        " 

"While  these  thirteen  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the 
world,  other  kinds  of  matter  have  been  found  in  compar- 
atively small  quantities.  Sixty-four  or  sixty-six  diiferent 
kinds  of  matter  have  been  discovered,  which  the  chemist 
calls  elements;  they  are,  however,  generally  found  in 
combination. 

Here  show  the  class  different  elements  and  compounds, 
metals  and  non-metals;  experimentally  illustrate  their 
difference.  By  a  series  of  simple  and  familiar  experi- 
ments lead  the  class  to  see  that  chemistry  is  the  art  (1) 
of  finding  out  what  things  are  made  of,  a  study  of  matter 
with  reference  to  those  characteristics  which  will  enable 
one  to  recognize  the  different  elements  wherever  and  in 
whatever  form  he  may  find  them,  (2)  of  learning  how 
these  substances  may  be  made  in  the  laboratory,  (3)  of 
discovering  those  laws  which  underlie  and  govern  all 
chemical  change.     Facts  first,  theory  last. 

I  would  insist  upon  this,  that  the  experiments  be  made 
by  the  individual  scholar.  This,  you  say,  cannot  be  done ; 
we  have  not  the  apparatus.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  seconded  by  the  mechanical 
ability  which  will  be  found  in  almost  every  class,  and  of 
which  the  teacher  can  make  use,  will  furnish  the  desired 
ap})aratus.     It  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind. 

But,  you  will  urge,  it  is  not  safe  for  beginners  to  experi- 
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ment  with  the  non-metals  and  gases  ;  to  }3ermit  the  scholar, 
who  has  had  no  experience  in  the  manipulation  of  appa- 
ratus, who  knows  nothing  of  the  effects  of  heat  upon  the 
different  substances  he  must  use,  to  make  and  experiment 
with  gases,  oxygen  excepted,  means  a  breakage  of  glass 
ware  w'hich  our  scanty  means  will  not  allow,  and  incurs 
a  risk  w^hich  no  prudent  teacher  can  afford  to  take.  No 
doubt  this  is  true.  It  is  not  safe  for  the  average  boy  or 
girl,  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  to  experiment  with 
the  gases.  For  this  very  reason  I  would  have  him  be- 
gin with  the  study  of  the  metals,  grouping  them,  so  far  as 
possible,  with  reference  to  certain  special  characteristics  or 
resemblances. 

First  take  up  those  elements  or  compounds  which  have 
distinguishing  flame  tests.  Each  pupil  should  be  given  a 
platinum  wire  and  a  few  substances,  as  common  salt,  salt 
peter,  compound  of  barium.,  and  asked  to  write  out  the 
color  of  flame  seen  when  the  wire,  moistened  in  the  com- 
pound, is  held  in  the  colorless  flame.  This  work  should 
be  continued  until  all  those  compounds  which  give  flame 
tests  have  been  taken.  Enough  time  should  be  devoted 
to  this  work  to  make  the  pupil  able  to  detect  simple  mix- 
tures of  the  same.  At  this  point  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe 
should  be  introduced. 

Right  here  the  chemistry  of  the  flame  may  be  studied ; 
by  experiment  the  hottest  part  of  it  be  found.  The  center 
is  shown  to  consist  of  unburned  gas  by  putting  in  a  bent 
tube  and  drawing  out  the  gas  from  the  inside  and  burning 
the  same,  forming  w^ater  on  some  cold  surface,  etc.  The 
pupil  should  be  shown  how  to  get  the  oxidizing  and  the 
reducing  flame ;  that  the  outer  flame  tends  to  oxidize  sub- 
stances when  they  are  placed  in  it,  since  it  contains  an 
excess  of  oxygen  at  a  very  high  temperature ;  that  the 
inner  flame  reduces  or  takes  oxygen  away  from  bodies 
placed  in  it,  since  it  contains  gas  at  a  high  temperature. 
Then  he  should  be  given  a  piece  of  lead  and  asked  to  heat 
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it  on  charcoal  and  observe  what  happens  ;  to  note  the  color 
of  flame,  and  coating  on  charcoal  when  hot,  when  cold ; 
the  character  of  globule  obtained,  if  any,  whether  hard, 
soft,  or  brittle,  etc.  Now  give  to  the  class  a  compound  of 
lead,  ask  them  to  treat  it  in  the  same  way  that  they  did 
the  lead.  From  these  two  experiments  the  pupils  will  for 
themselves  readily  draw  this  conclusion,  that  when  lead 
or  a  compound  of  lead  is  exposed  on  charcoal  to  the  proper 
flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  thej  will  in  all  cases  obtain  a  soft, 
malleable,  metallic  globule,  the  charcoal  becoming  covered 
at  the  same  time  with  a  yellow  incrustation  of  lead  oxide. 

The  same  course  should  be  pursued  with  bismuth,  tin, 
iron,  copper,  silver,  antimony,  arsenic.  They  will  observe 
that  the  characteristic  results  are  obtained  more  easily 
from  the  metals  themselves  than  from  their  compounds. 
Show  how  sodium  carbonate  is  used  to  assist  the  flame 
in  some  cases,  especially  in  compounds  of  zinc,  tin,  and 
copper.  ISTow  give  some  bead  tests,  as  of  copper,  chro- 
mium, iron,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  making  the  stu- 
dent carefully  note  the  effects  of  both  flames  and  the  color 
of  bead  when  hot  and  when  cold.  Follow  this  with  close 
tube  tests  for  arsenic,  mercury,  etc.  Let  them  learn  these 
tests  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  consult  notes.  This  work 
can  be  done  in  six  weeks,  ISTow  show  them  the  limita- 
tions of  these  tests,  that  they  give  some  but  not  all  the 
properties  of  the  metals,  and  afford  no  characteristics  of 
some  of  the  other  metals. 

Hence  further  study  of  each  is  needed.  Here  re- 
agents should  be  introduced.  Time  should  be  taken  to 
illustrate  their  use,  to  show  that  different  precipitates 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  metals  in  the  solutions  tested, 
that  a  certain  reagent  gives  a  precipitate  with  one  metal 
in  solution  and  not  with  another,  that  advantage  is  taken 
of  this  fact  in  separating  two  or  more  metals  contained  in 
the  same  solution.  Having  decided  what  reagents  should 
be  used  for  the  separation  of  the  metals  into  groups  and 
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the  detection  of  the  elements  of  each  group,  furnish  each 
pupil  with  as  many  of  these  as  your  means  will  allow, 
placing  the  others  on  a  shelf  near  at  hand,  to  be  used  by 
the  whole  class.  In  each  case,  before  giving  the  com- 
pound of  a  metal  to  be  tested  by  reagents,  show  the 
class  the  metal  and  its  important  compounds,  and  let 
each  for  himself,  and  by  himself,  —  (1)  note  their  physical 
properties,  (2)  learn  their  preparation,  (3)  by  simple 
experiments  discover  their  chemical  properties,  (4)  learn 
their  uses.  Beginning  again  with  sodium,  take  the  metals 
and  their  compounds  in  order.  Give  the  class  a  compound 
of  sodium.  Ask  them  to  dissolve  it  and  see  what  precipi- 
tates it  gives  with  the  different  reagents,  and  compare 
these  with  the  precipitates  resulting  from  mixing  the 
same  reagents  with  the  compounds  of  other  metals. 
Require  them  to  formulate  their  results  in  a  table,  and  by 
judicious  questioning  lead  them  to  discover  how  the 
metals  are  separated  into  groups  and  how  the  metals  of 
each  group  may  be  separated. 

After  having  the  class  separate  the  first  group,  take  a 
little  time  and  show  that  the  precipitates  are  obtained  by 
mutual  action  between  reagents  and  metallic  compounds, 
and  that  they  can  write  out  what  has  been  formed  in  each 
case.  This  necessitates  talking  about  quantivalence,  the 
laws  of  combination,  and  chemical  change,  the  breaking 
up  of  old  and  the  forming  of  new  combinations.  Enough 
time  should  be  given  to  this  to  let  them  see  what  quan- 
tivalence is,  and  how  it  fixes  the  formulae.  Then  go  on 
with  the  work  indicated  above,  until  all  the  metals  have 
been  studied.  Let  the  class  separate  each  group  as  soon 
as  they  have  finished  the  study  of  the  metals  in  that  group. 

All  along  from  the  very  first,  give  mixtures  of  the 
compounds  already  considered  to  be  tested  for  the  metals. 
The  analyses  should  be  made  without  referring  to  notes. 
By  this  time  the  scholars  will  have  acquired  a  deftness 
in  handling  and  manipulating  apparatus  and  a  knowledge 
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of  the  efiects  of  heat  upon  the  substances  to  be  used,  which 
will  enable  them  to  safely  experiment  with  the  gases. 

Now  take  up  the  study  of  the  non-metals.  Let  the 
class  learn  the  tests  for  the  common  acids  as  they  come 
to  them.  In  fact,  pursue  the  same  course  with  the  non- 
metals  as  with  the  metals.  Then  give  mixtures  to  be 
tested  for  metals  and  acids.  Let  the  whole  be  supple- 
mented by  a  discussion  of  the  theories  advanced  by  the 
great  chemists  of  the  age. 

If  this  course  has  been  followed,  the  pupil  is  able 
to  recognize  by  analysis  the  compounds  studied  wher- 
ever he  may  find  them,  and  to  determine  the  composition 
of  simple  compounds  he  may  meet  in  nature.  He  has 
performed  his  own  experiments  and  thus  has  acquired 
a  deftness  in  the  manipulation  of  apparatus  that  will  en- 
able him  to  carry  on  safely  and  successfully  a  further 
series  of  chemical  experiments.  He  has  learned  the 
simple,  inductive  methods  of  investigation,  which  have 
prepared  him  to  investigate  by  himself  the  unknown. 

This  is  what,  I  conceive,  he  has  gained.  What  has  he 
lost? 
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GENERAL    REPORT 


To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  Council : 

Herewith  is  presented  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1886.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding reports  issued  by  the  board,  it  is  made  up  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  information  to  the  people  of  the  state  upon 
various  subjects  regarding  and  associated  with  the  ever  important 
question  of  health.  The  matter  which  comprises  this  volume  is 
given  in  plain  language.  Scientific  abstractions  and  technical 
terms  are  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  The  work  is  for  the  people, 
to  convey  knowledge  that  may  be  understood  by  all. 

A  comparatively  small  part  of  the  executive  work  of  the  board 
is  represented,  because  the  space  that  would  be  taken  up  by  such 
a  recital  is  of  more  value  for  other  subjects.  In  most  cases  such 
work  has  been  of  a  local  nature  and  not  interesting  to  the  general! 
public  ;  there  have  been,  however,  occasional  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 

TYPHOID    FEVER. 

In  another  place  will  be  found  a  report  upon  this  disease  from 
the  physicians  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  disease  has 
gradually  diminished  during  the  last  three  years,  and  several 
physicians  have  expressed  the  conviction  that  it  is  due  entirely  to 
an  increased  knowledge  among  the  people  of  the  various  causes 
of  typhoid,  and  a  correspondingly  better  understanding  of  some 
of  the  means  of  avoiding  it.  An  intelligent  physician  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  who  has  been  in  active  practice  for 
many   years,  in  writing  to  the  board  concerning  sanitary  work, 
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says  :  ''  In  the  last  three  years  typhoid  fever  has  become  ahnost 
extuict.  I  do  not  have  one  case  now  in  the  time  I  used  to  have 
five  cases  four  or  five  years  ago.  I  firmly  believe  that  these  results 
can  be  mainly  attributed  to  the  improved  sanitary  conditions 
which  have  taken  place  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  money  ex- 
pended by  our  legislature  has  been  well  invested,  and  the  people 
who  pay  the  taxes  have  received  fully  fifty  per  cent  upon  the 
money  invested.  But  to  us  physicians,  financially,  it  is  like  the 
old  adage  :  '  What  was  fun  for  the  boys  was  death  to  the  frogs  ;  ' 
so  in  this  case,  what  is  a  famished  pocket-book  to  the  doctors  is 
health  and  comfort  to  the  people."  This  quotation  shows  very 
pointedly  to  what  extent  many  physicians  labor  daily  for  the 
public  good  against  their  own  financial  interests,  as  has  the 
writer  of  the  above.  Increased  attention  has  been  given  the 
subject  of  drinking-water,  as  it  has  been  shown  each  year  that 
polluted  water  and  filth  of  all  kinds  are  a  prolific  source  of  this 
and  kindred  diseases.  As  one  of  the  fruits  of  this  information, 
local  boards  of  health  have  been  created  and  more  or  less  sani- 
tary work  has  been  done  in  towns  that  have  never  before  taken 
any  official  action  in  this  direction.  The  water  supply  has  been 
examined,  or  analyzed,  in  hundreds  of  individual  cases  during 
the  past  three  years,  and  those  shown  to  be  contaminated  have 
been  abandoned,  the  latter  being  mostly  from  wells  polluted 
from  privies,  cesspools,  sink-drains,  barnyards,  etc. 

The  gratifying  results  that  have  been  accomplished  in  this 
direction  may  be  still  further  increased  by  vigilant  attention  to 
the  evils  that  are  already  positively  known  to  be  productive  of 
this  filthy  disease,  which  annually  destroys  so  many  valuable 
lives. 

DIPHTHEJ^IA. 

This  erratic  disease  has  existed  in  several  localities  in  the  state 
during  the  year.  Reference  to  the  secretary's  report  will  show 
quite  fully  its  prevalence,  as  well  as  the  causes,  or  supposed 
causes,  in  many  instances.  It  has  long  been  classed  among  the 
filth  diseases.  In  this  state  as  well  as  elsewhere  it  is  more  gener- 
ally found  among  the  poorer  class  and  in  the  more  unsanitary 
parts  of  towns  and  villages.  Like  typhoid,  it  prevails  to  a 
greater  extent  in  small  villages  and  at  isolated  farmhouses  than 
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in  the  cities  or  larger  towns.  That  telluric  and  atmospheric 
conditions  have,  in  connection  with  other  causes,  a  marked  effect 
upon  this  disease  is  evident  from  its  history,  and  when  the  spark 
has  been  ignited,  assists  in  fanning  it  into  an  epidemic.  That  it 
is  both  infectious  and  contagious  is  a  fact  no  longer  open  to  dis- 
cussion. To  limit  its  spread,  after  it  has  appeared  in  a  locality,  as 
much  care  should  be  exercised  as  in  any  other  contagious  disease. 
No  epidemics  of  any  considerable  extent  have  occurred  during 
the  year ;  that  at  Newmarket  was  the  severest.  The  disease  has 
been  reported  as  existing  in  many  localities  of  this  and  foreign 
countries  during  the  present  year,  evidently  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Whether  there  are  some  general  influences  springing  up 
to  favor  its  reappearance  in  the  form  of  epidemics  we  are  not 
able  to  say ;  there  are  some  evidences,  however,  to  indicate  it, 
hence  a  special  effort  should  be  made  by  every  family  to  avoid 
those  conditions  of  sanitary  neglect,  which  extend  to  this  and 
other  diseases  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

SCARLET  FEVER. 

The  prevalence  of  this  disease  has  been  somewhat  less  than  for 
the  year  1884,  although  its  ratio  of  fatality  is  somewhat  larger. 
It  has  generally  existed  in  a  very  mild  form,  yet  each  year  it  is  a 
dreaded  destroyer  among  us,  against  which  isolation,  disinfection, 
and  all  other  available  precautions  should  be  employed.  The 
percentage  of  its  fatality,  however  small,  cannot  indicate  from 
what  household  its  victims  may  be  called ;  its  mildness  should 
not  cause  any  relaxation  in  restrictive  measures,  for  it  often 
appears  in  malignant  form  where  least  expected.  It  should  be 
guarded  against  by  every  family  with  as  much  vigor  as  would  be 
exercised  against  the  most  dreaded  disease. 

A  report  from  seventy-six  towns,  giving  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  has  prevailed  and  the  ratio  of  mortality,  will  be 
found  elsewhere. 

SMALL-POX. 

The  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  Montreal  called  upon  the  board 
to  exercise  its  powers  and  functions  to  an  extent  not  before 
demanded  since  the  creation  of  the  department,  and  in  this  one 
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time  of  needed  protection  the  value  of  the  department  was  most 
vividly  apparent  to  the  people  of  the  state.  Indeed,  the  absence 
of  any  national  health  organization,  in  which  local  or  state 
authorities  can  place  confidence,  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the 
latter  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  in  their  respective  jurisdictions 
to  prevent  the  invasion  of  epidemics. 

The  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  undertook,  on 
behalf  of  the  government,  to  restrict  the  importation  of  small- 
pox into  the  states  by  placing  inspectors  upon  all  the  trains 
coming  from  Montreal.  For  several  weeks  after  the  inauguration 
of  this  inspection  service,  the  work  was  so  inefficiently  performed 
that  we,  unwilling  to  jeopardize  the  interests  of  our  state,  espe- 
cially of  the  manufacturing  centers,  established  an  inspection  ser- 
vice in  behalf  of  the  state.  Not  only  this,  but  we  used  every 
effort  possible  to  secure  a  better  government  service,  that  we 
might  be  able  to  withdraw  our  own  and  obtain  better  protection 
for  all  New  England. 

While  we  were,  at  least,  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the  results,  it 
is  no  less  to  be  regretted  that  the  national  government  should 
place  interests  so  important  as  the  restriction  of  epidemics  in 
the  hands  of  a  bureau  possessing  so  few  of  the  requisites  for 
guarding  the  public  health  as,  in  our  judgment,  belongs  to  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service. 

But  six  cases  of  small-pox  occurred  in  this  state,  and  those 
were  in  one  family,  three  fatal.  A  more  complete  account  of 
this  work  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  secretary. 

CHOLERA. 

The  country  was  exceedingly  fortunate  during  the  year  to 
escape  a  visitation  of  this  dreaded  disease,  which  was  expected 
by  many.  The  disease  was  restricted  only  through  the  intelli- 
gent, determined,  and  systematic  work  done  by  the  health  author- 
ities of  foreign  ports  and  places.  The  number  of  cases  officially 
reported  in  Spain  up  to  the  first  of  November  last,  was  273,808; 
the  number  of  deaths  101,448.  This,  although  enormous,  is 
believed  to  be  below  the  actual  number.  Had  it  not  been  for 
intelligent  sanitation  and  other  protective  measures,  such  an  epi- 
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demic  would  have  carried  the  disease  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  We  cannot,  however,  regard  our  country  as  safe 
from  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  even  though  we  have  escaped 
thus  far,  so  long  as  it  lingers  in  Spain  and  France.  Neither  can 
we  feel  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  great,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter small,  cities  is  sufficiently  good  to  warrant  our  relying  upon 
such  grounds  for  exemption ;  not  only  should  vigilant  sanitary 
work  be  done  each  year  and  all  the  time,  but  every  health  organ- 
ization and  municipal  government  should  be  ready  promptly  to 
isolate  in  the  most  thorough  manner  the  first  case  that  may 
appear.  An  efficient  sanitary  organization  which  makes  ready 
beforehand  and  keeps  the  sanitary  condition  of  its  jurisdiction  up 
to  the  highest  attainable  point  of  cleanliness,  sustaining  a  constant 
system  of  inspections,  and  guarding  the  water  supply  against  pol- 
lution, places  an  almost  impregnable  barrier  before  the  invasion 
of  cholera.  Such  work  not  only  fortifies  a  place  against  such  a 
disease  as  the  one  under  consideration,  but  it  lessens  the  death 
rate  from  other  diseases,  which  in  the  aggregate  destroy  more 
lives  than  all  of  our  epidemics.  The  increased  state  and  muni- 
cipal expenditures,  that  follow  the  fright  of  any  threatened  epi- 
demic, saves,  no  doubt,  many  valuable  lives  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  victims  of  some  other  form  of  filth  disease. 

The  liability  of  cholera  in  this  state,  while  much  less  than  that 
of  many  others,  is  not  beyond  the  limit  of  possibilities,  and  the 
action  of  the  last  legislature  in  establishing  a  fund  to  meet  any 
such  contingency  was  a  wise  one. 

THE  SCHOOLHOUSES  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  board  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  sanitary  and 
hygienic  construction  and  condition  of  our  schoolhouses.  The 
manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  carried  out  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  paper  upon  the  "Schoolhouses  of  Merrimack 
County,"  elsewhere  given  in  this  report.  A  sanitary  survey  has 
been  received  of  some  fifteen  hundred  schoolhouses  throughout 
the  state. 

Facts  enough  have  been  obtained  to  show  that  in  a  very  great 
majority  of  districts,  hygienic  principles  were  entirely  overlooked 
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or  ignored  in  the  construction  of  the  houses,  and  that  there  is  a 
lamentable  neglect  to  exercise  ordinary  oversight,  and  in  some 
cases  decency,  in  caring  for  the  buildings. 

It  may  be  justly  said  in  many  cases  that  structural  defects  can- 
not be  easily  remedied  ;  but  there  can  be  no  extenuating  excuses 
offered  for  the  disgusting,  unsightly,  disease-producing  privies,  or 
other  equally  dangerous  nuisances,  that  are  to  be  found  in  some 
districts.  Still  less  can  be  said  in  defense  of  the  district  policy 
that  entirely  ignores  the  natural  requirements  of  the  pupils  and 
provides  no  conveniences  whatever  !  In  an  age  like  this,  charac- 
terized by  its  intense  brain  activity,  by  a  cramming  educational 
system  that  hurries  through  the  multiplicity  of  studies  and  accom- 
plishments composing  the  school  curriculum  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time,  the  physical  demands  are  proportionally  greater,  and 
cannot  with  impunity  be  neglected.  The  pupil  must  be  pro- 
vided with  all  the  essentials  of  perfect  health,  that  the  delicate 
and  sensitive  machine  may  not  be  broken  down  by  an  unequal 
strain.  Good  ventilation,  proper  light,  unpolluted  water,  cleanly 
grounds,  etc.,  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  every  school,  large  or 
small. 

Under  the  town  system  adopted  by  the  last  legislature,  we  hope 
to  see  these  subjects  given  their  proper  attention,  —  at  least  that 
they  will  receive  much  more  consideration  than  has  been  given 
them  under  the  old  district  system. 

Boards  of  education  should  recognize  that  they  have  some 
responsibilities  resting  upon  them  much  more  grave  than  the 
simple  hiring  of  teachers  and  maintaining  a  certain  number  of 
weeks'  schooling  in  a  given  locality.  In  the  building  of  new 
houses  they  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  construction 
of  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  principles.  It 
costs  no  more  to  build  a  house  properly  than  it  tioes  to  erect  a 
structure  with  no  regard  for  the  health  of  its  occupants.  Even  if 
it  did,  a  few  dollars  should  not  be  spared  when  health,  and  even 
life  itself,  is  jeopardized  by  such  "economy." 

Some  legislation  is  needed  to  prevent  the  building  of  school- 
houses  without  conforming  to  certain  regulations  necessary  to 
insure  ample  provision  for  ventilating,  heating,  lighting,  etc. 
The  state  should  furnish  proper  plans  to  every  board  of  educa- 
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tion,  or  other  authority  having  charge  of  the  construction  of  such 
houses,  for  such  a  house  as  the  locality  might  demand,  the  ex- 
pense, of  course,  to  be  left  to  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  house 
is  to  be  located.  Such  a  course  we  believe  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  economical  for 
the  town. 

The  whole  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed  when  the  school- 
house  survey  for  the  state  has  been  completed. 

SANITARY  INSPECTIONS  OF  PUBLIC  RESORTS  AND  SUMMER   HOTELS. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  larger  hotels  have  been  inspected 
during  the  year,  and  many  suggestions  given  to  remedy  existing 
defects,  more  particularly  in  respect  to  drainage  and  water  sup- 
ply. The  courtesy  with  which  suggestions  of  this  character  have 
been  received  indicates  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  propri- 
etors or  owners  to  place  their  buildings  in  as  healthful  a  condi- 
tion as  possible.  In  a  few  individual  cases  several  thousand 
dollars  have  been  expended  to  secure  this  end,  and  appreciative 
summer  tourists  are  quick  to  recognize  these  improvements,  for 
such  houses,  other  things  being  equal,  will  receive  their  patronage. 

No  hotel  proprietor  dependent  upon  summer  travel  can  long 
fill  his  house  without  the  closest  attention  to  all  the  sanitary 
requirements.  He  may  be  able,  by  exterior  and  surface  appear- 
ances, to  do  so  for  a  while,  but  broken  drains,  cesspools  saturating 
the  soil,  foul  vaults  threatening  the  water  supply  with  pollution, 
and  like  defects,  will  sooner  or  later  ruin  his  business ;  this  has 
been  demonstrated  in  our  own  state.  A  single  outbreak  of  any 
of  the  filth  diseases  is  ruinous,  and  with  neglect  it  is  sure  to  come. 

This  fact  is  so  generally  understood  by  those  having  money 
invested  in  the  business  that  it  is  not  usually  difiicult  to  secure 
such  improvements  as  are  actually  required  to  obtain  good 
sanitary  appointments. 

The  best  supply  of  water  can,  of  course,  be  obtained  in  the 
mountain  region,  while  in  some  localities  along  the  coast  it  is 
difficult  to  secure.  Shallow  wells  as  a  rule  should  be  condemned 
on  account  of  their  great  liability  to  pollution.  Only  a  few  such 
were  found  in  the  several  inspections  made.     It  can  be  said  that. 
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with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  summer  hotels  in  New  Hamp- 
shire are  in  a  first-class  sanitary  condition.  The  very  few  cases 
of  zymotic  disease  that  have  been  recorded  during  the  last  few 
years  among  our  summer  visitors,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  this 
fact. 

The  sanitary  inspections  of  our  places  of  public  resort  will  be 
annually  followed  as  far  as  practicable. 

SANITARY    INSPECTION    OF   RAILWAY    STATIONS    AND    GROUNDS. 

During  the  year,  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  have 
inspected  the  stations  and  grounds  of  several  of  the  railroads  in 
the  state.  The  work  will  be  continued  the  present  season.  As  a 
whole,  the  general  condition  of  the  stations  and  grounds  of  the 
various  lines,  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  are  good ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  much  better  than  was  anticipated.  The  evidence  is 
strong  that  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  sanitary  appoint- 
ments of  the  railroads  of  this  state  has  taken  place  within  a  few- 
years,  and  at  the  rate  of  the  last  two  or  three,  the  time  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  the  conditions  will  be  above  criticism,  so  far  as 
the  corporations  are  concerned.  All  railroads  should  hold  their 
local  agents  responsible  for  any  failure  to  maintain  the  best 
hygienic  appointments  and  scrupulous  cleanliness  after  the  struc- 
tural requirements  and  necessary  facilities  have  been  provided  by 
the  corporation. 

The  general  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  by 
the  several  railroads  of  the  state  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
From  every  point  of  view,  a  good  sanitary  administration  is  econ- 
omy for  the  corporation. 

NUISANCES. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  complaints  of  nuisances  have  been 
received  during  the  year.  In  some  cases  the  board  has  made  a 
direct  investigation  of  the  cause  of  complaint,  and  acted  execu- 
tively in  the  matter;  others  have  been  referred  to  the  local 
board  of  health,  and  by  the  latter  disposed  of  in  a  prompt 
manner,  as  a  rule. 
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No  complaint  has  been  ignored,  but  has  received  the  attention 
its  importance  merited. 

A  few  instances  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  the  secretary's 
report.  The  law  [massed  last  session,  chapter  14,  Pamphlet  Laws, 
18S5,  has  increased  the  executive  powers  of  the  board,  so  that 
it  is  now  able  to  promptly  handle  any  complaint  that  may  be 
presented,  if  applicable  to  the  public  health,  in  a  much  more  sat- 
isfactory manner  than  formerly. 

All  such  complaints  should,  however,  be  first  presented  to  the 
local  board  of  health,  and  then  if  not  acted  upon  in  due  time, 
the  case  may  be  presented  to  this  board. 

Local  boards  may  apply  to  the  state  board  at  any  time  for 
advice  in  any  specified  case,  which  will  be  given  promptly  in 
every  instance. 

SANITARV    LEGISLATION. 

The  last  legislature  enacted  some  laws  tending  to  secure  a 
better  sanitary  administration  than  has  heretofore  existed.  It 
invested  the  state  board  of  health  with  increased  powers,  and 
provided  for  the  creation  of  local  boards  by  appointment,  if 
not  elected. 

The  wisdom  of  the  legislature  in  placing  upon  our  statutes 
additional  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  people  is 
to  be  commended  ;  the  subject  should  be  looked  upon  with  as 
much  consideration  as  is  given  to  the  care  of  property,  or  the 
fostering  of  productive  industries.  Indeed,  as  the  accumulation 
of  property  and  the  prosperity  of  every  industry  are  dependent 
very  largely  upon  the  status  of  the  public  health,  the  latter 
should  be  a  primary  consideration  with  the  law  makers  of  every 
commonwealth. 

The  idea  should  be  grasped  by  every  community  and  every 
family  that  public  health  means  much  more  than  is  literally  ex- 
pressed by  the  term.  In  attaining  a  high  standard  of  public 
health,  there  are  other  results  greater  than  the  cleaning  of  a 
.street  or  the  building  of  a  sewer  ;  intellectual,  moral,  and  physi- 
cal energies  are  created,  which  in  themselves  bear  the  fruits  of 
happiness  and  longevity ;  the  comprehension  is  expanded,  and 
the  higher  and  nobler  purposes  of  life  are  better  seen  and  appre- 
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ciated.  Sanitary  work,  besides  its  bearing  upon  our  physical 
existence,  is  a  powerful  educator.  It  is  to  be  expected,  then, 
that  the  legislature  will  make  from  year  to  year  such  additional 
sanitary  laws  as  experience  may  demand  for  the  good  of  the 
people. 

The   laws  of  last  session,  bearing  upon   this  subject,  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix. 
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TYPHOID   FEVER   AND    DIPHTHERIA.* 

In  the  following  reports  from  physicians  in  different  parts  of 
the  state,  will  be  found  evidence  similar  in  character  to  that  pre- 
sented in  our  reports  for  the  last  three  years.  Year  after  year 
the  fact  is  demonstrated  that  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  are 
largely  filth  diseases,  hence  are  preventable.  When  physicians 
repeatedly  give  this  as  their  pronounced  opmion,  based  upon  the 
most  careful  observations,  and  in  some  instances  upon  corrobo- 
rative evidence,  doubt  should  no  longer  prevail.  We  are  pleased 
to  receive  the  assurances  of  some  physicians,  that  owing  to  sani- 
tary precautions  in  their  respective  localities  these  diseases,  espe- 
cially typhoid  fever,  have  greatly  diminished  within  three  or  four 
years,  which  is  another  proof  that  they  can,  in  a  measure,  be 
avoided. 

Alstead — S.  T,  Smith,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case  in  my  practice. 
Diphtheria. — One  case. 

Amherst — J.  B.  Pettengill,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  my  practice.  One  case  was  reported, 
but  recovered  in  two  weeks.  I  doubt  if  there  has  been  a  case  in 
town  during  the  year.  Attribute  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  bad 
sewerage  and  filth. 


*  Several  reports  were  received  from  physicians  who  neglected  to  give  their  names  or  resi- 
dences ;  such  reports  have  been  omitted.  A  few  were  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  this 
report. 
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Diphtheria. — None  in  my  practice.  A  number  of  fatal  cases 
occurred  in  Milford.  Consider  filth  and  bad  water  the  most 
common  sources  of  the  disease. 

Amherst — H.  I).   Hicks,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  not  fatal.     Attribute  the  cause  in 
this  case  to  debility  and  overwork. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Andover — Henry  A.  Weymouth,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  my  practice. 

Diphtheria. — Two  cases,  recovered.  Could  detect  nothing 
unsanitary  in  the  surroundings. 

Antrim — I.   G.  Anthoine,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  none  fatal;  two  in  town.  In 
one  case  the  drinking-water  was  contaminated.  Think  the  dis- 
ease is  caused  by  bad  drinking-water  and  unsanitary  surroundings. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  not  fatal.  I  generally  find  bad  drink- 
ing-water, or  bad  surroundings,  or  both,  in  connection  with  this 
disease ;  but  sometimes  neither. 

Baj-ringtofi — William  Waterhouse,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  fatal.  Attributed  the  case  to  over- 
exertion and  extra  cares;  could  not  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
fever  poison. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  severe,  recovered.  In  a  country  town, 
such  as  Barrington,  the  most  probable  cause  of  this  disease  may 
be  from  water  polluted  by  fluids  from  sink-spouts,  and  soapsuds 
which  are  poured  uj^on  the  ground  about  the  farmhouses  and 
eventually  find  their  way  into  the  wells. 

Be/mofit — S.  A.   Merrill,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  recovered. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 
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Bristol — J.  M.  Bishop,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  recovered.  The  disease  was  con- 
tracted in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  patient  was  sick  two  weeks 
before  coming  here. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed.  Have  had  cases  of  diphtheritic 
sore  throat  and  tonsiUtis. 

Bristol — H.  B.  Fowler,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — J^ot  one.  Have  known  of  none  in  town. 
Attribute  the  cause  of  this  disease  to  a  germ  poison. 

Diphtheria. — None  in  my  practice,  none  in  town  to  ray  knowl- 
edge. Consider  the  source  of  the  disease  to  be  the  same  as  in 
typhoid  fever.     It  has  really  taken  the  place  of  the  latter. 

Bristol — John  C.  Wheet,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  my  practice. 

Diphtheria. — Three  cases,  none  fatal,  one  in  Alexandria. 

Cainpton  Village — William  A.  Smith,  :\i.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Not  one;  think  we  have  not  had  a  single 
case  in  town. 

Diphtheria. — Two  cases,  one  fatal.  There  were  four  cases  in 
Ellsworth,  all  fatal,  my  fatal  case  being  one  of  the  four.  There 
was  a  combination  of  unsanitary  conditions,  such  as  badly  con- 
structed vaults  and  drains,  polluted  water,  and  decaying  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  in  these  cases. 

Campion   Village — John  Lance,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  neither  fatal;  one  in  town  and 
one  in  Waterville.  Think  the  disease  is  caused  by  decaying 
animal  matter. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Canaan  {Vt?) — Artemas  Ward,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  town.  One  case  in  Clarksville,  not 
fatal.  Think  the  disease  is  caused  by  bad  sanitary  conditions. 
The  drinking-water  was  polluted  in  the  above  case. 

•2 
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Diphtheria. — One  case  in  Clarksville.  Attribute  the  source  of 
the  disease  to  badly  constructed  vaults,  drains,  and  cesspools, 
polluted  water,  and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

Ca/iaan — George  E.  Leet,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Twelve  cases;  seven  in  town,  two  fatal; 
three  in  Dorchester,  and  two  in  Hanover.  Generally  1  attribute 
the  cause  to  impure  water.  In  all  but  two  cases  there  was  a  sus- 
picion that  the  water  was  polluted  from  bad  sanitary  surround- 
ings. In  two  cases  the  water  used  was  from  a  spring  supposed  to 
be  uncontaminated. 

Diphtheria. — I  have  not  treated  any  cases  of  diphtheria  or 
scarlatina  during  the  year. 

Caf!aa?i  Street — A.  Wheat,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — There  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  typhoid  cases  since  I  commenced  business  in  this  town 
some  forty  years  ago.  Formerly  it  was  not  uncommon  for  us  to 
have  from  twenty  to  sixty  cases  during  the  year,  many  of  them 
fatal.  The  question  might  be  asked,  why  this  difference?  There 
are  two  apparent  reasons :  the  people  give  more  attention  to  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  their  buildings,  and  are  more  particular  in 
regard  to  their  drinking-water.  I  remember  that  when  the  Depot 
village  was  first  built  up.  water  was  obtained  by  digging  wells 
wherever  this  could  be  most  easily  accomplished.  The  land,  in 
fact,  was  once  the  bed  of  a  lake.  Now  the  water  supply  of  the 
village  is  obtained  from  springs  of  pure,  clear  water  back  in  the 
hills.  Very  much  has  been  accomplished  by  calling  the  attention 
of  our  people  to  the  conditions  in  and  about  their  buildings, 
which  have  heretofore  been  neglected. 

Canaan — Edward  M.  Tucker,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — 'l"wo  cases,  not  fatal.  In  one  case  running 
water  was  used,  in  the  other  it  was  obtained  from  a  well  beneath 
the  house.  Everything  about  the  premises  appeared  to  be  in  good 
order. 

Diphtheria. — Three   cases,  one    fatal,  all  in    Grafton.     Filth, 
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indoors  and  out,  was,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  these  cases.  Think 
the  most  common  source  is  contagion.  We  are  having  quite  a 
stir  about  some  diphtheria  cases  five  miles  north  of  us.  It  seems 
that  a  boy  fifteen  years  old  left  home  and  spent  one  night  in 
Grafton,  where  my  boy  died  of  the  same  disease  last  November, 
and  where  two  other  cases  were  sick  at  the  time,  and  it  being 
one  of  the  cold  nights,  the  folks  put  two  extra  quilts  on  his  bed 
that  had  not  been  washed  since  they  were  used  in  the  sickness. 
Returning  home  the, boy  complained  of  a  sore  throat,  and  his 
father,  one  of  those  wiser  Frenchmen  than  the  "Corinthians," 
sent  for  alcohol,  the  Frenchman's  cure-all,  and  let  his  seven  or 
eight  children,  his  wife,  and  himself  go  along,  all  complaining  of 
sore  throat,  eleven  days,  when  a  physician  was  called.  Two  of 
the  family  died.  From  there  it  was  carried  by  an  old  man  to  his 
family,  where  first  a  baby  about  a  year  old  died  Thursday,  one 
older  died  Friday,  and  the  mother,  not  twenty  years  old,  died 
Sunday,  and  the  father,  twenty-two,  was  reported  dying  Sunday 
afternoon.  Monday  morning  neither  the  children  nor  the  mother 
were  buried,  and  they  were  not  seen  by  a  physician.  In  the  first 
house  there  were  ten  persons;  all  had  it,  two  died.  In  the  sec- 
ond house  of  nine  persons,  eight  had  the  disease,  three  died,  and 
where  it  will  end  I  do  not  know.  The  selectmen  called  on  me 
to  go  and  attend  them,  but  I  sent  them  to  the  family  physician. 

Candia — L.  E.  Grant,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  not  fatal.  The  drinking-water 
was  polluted  in  both  cases.  Attribute  the  disease  to  a  specific 
poison. 

Diphtheria. — Three  cases,  one  fatal.  My  two  worst  cases  were 
caused,  I  am  quite  sure,  by  bad  sanitary  conditions. 

Charleston! >i — N.  G.  Brooks,  u.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  very  severe  case ;  do  not  know  the  cause. 
Diphtheria. — None  in  my  practice. 

Charh'sfowa — J.  M.  W^hitaker,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 
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Chesterfield — John  F.  Butler,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Four  cases,  all  recovered.  All  the  cases  were 
in  new  houses  on  dry  land,  no  visible  cause. 

Diphtheria. — Five  cases,  none  fatal.  Think  all  the  cases  are 
fairly  attributable  to  impure  water.  There  was  no  extension  of 
the  disease  by  contagion,  although  many  were  exposed. 

Clarenwnt — C.  W.  Tolles,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Five  cases,  none  fatal.  Three  cases  in  one 
family  were  from  drinking  well  water  contaminated  by  water- 
closet  within  three  feet  of  well. 

Diphtheria. — Five  cases,  none  fatal.  Two  patients  were  under 
ten  years  of  age. 

Claremont — A.  R.   Cummings,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  not  fatal.  No  bad  sanitary  conditions 
in  this  case.  Think  contagion  the  most  common  source  of  the 
disease. 

Colebrook — F.   C.  Harris,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  one  fatal.  In  one  case  the  water 
used  was  undoubtedly  very  impure.  The  other  patient,  a  young 
man,  was  repeatedly  in  the  house  where  the  first  case  occurred, 
and  was  often  exposed  to  the  same  surroundings. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  recovered.  The  young  man  had 
recently  arrived  in  town,  therefore  do  not  know  his  previous 
history.  In  my  opinion  contagion  is  the  most  common  source 
of  this  disease,  as  well  as  of  typhoid  fever. 

Colebrook — C.   C.  NoRRis,  M.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Concord — G.  P.   Conn,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Four  cases,  none  fatal.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  water  pollution  in  these  cases.  Attribute  the  cause  to  a 
germ  not  yet  recognized. 
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Diphtheria. — Five  cases,  none  fatal.  Have  no  knowledge  that 
any  of  them  were  caused  by  polluted  water,  decaying  animal  or 
vegetable  matter,  etc.,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  want  of 
good  sanitary  conditions  furnishes  a  common  ground  in  which 
the  germs  of  diphtheria  and  other  forms  of  disease  can  find  an 
abiding  place,  and  there  await  the  combination  of  events  that 
will  develop  the  disease. 

Concord — F.  A.  Stillings,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  not  fatal.  One  case  occurred  in 
a  family,  another  member  of  which  had  had  the  disease  a  year 
previous.  The  house  has  no  water-closet,  all  using  a  common 
dry  vault.  Attribute  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  a  specific 
typhoid  germ. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  not  fatal;  the  disease  was  contracted 
out  of  town.  Think  the  disease  is  caused  by  a  specific  diphthe- 
ritic germ  coming  in  contact  with  mucous  surfaces. 

Concord — George  Cook,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Four  cases,  none  fatal.     All  were  due  to 
overwork  and  bad  sanitary  conditions. 
Diphtheria. — Two  cases,  not  fatal. 

Concord  {Asylum) — C.  P.  Bancroft,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None. 
Diphtheria. — None. 

Concord  {Birch  Dale) — Lucinda  S.  Hall,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed.  Think  the  disease  is  caused 
by  nnpure  water  and  bad  drainage,  also  by  unventilated  sleeping 
apartments. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed.  In  my  opinion  the  most  com- 
mon source  of  the  disease  is  an  impure  atmosphere,  and  some- 
times from  colds  and  infected  meats. 

Contoocook — J.  W.  Wilson,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed.  Attribute  the  cause  of  this 
disease  to  bad  drainage  and  other  unsanitary  conditions. 
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Diphtheria. — One  case,  mild.  Sore  throats  have  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  but  am  not  aware  of  any  serious  cases.  In  the  ten- 
ement house  where  my  case  occurred,  the  sewer  pipes  were 
defective,  thus  allowing  the  sewage  to  be  discharged  into  the 
cellar. 

Co7iway — S.  A.  Evans,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  my  practice. 
Diphtheria. — None  in  my  practice. 

Conway — Daniel  Watson,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  none  fatal.  The  drinking 
water  was  polluted  in  every  instance.  Consider  filth  to  be  the 
most  common  source  of  the  disease. 

Diphtheria. — Eight  cases,  all  in  town,  none  fatal.  There  were 
bad  sanitary  conditions  in  three  cases,  and  the  other  five  followed 
from  direct  contagion.     Artribute  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  filth. 

Comuay — W.  H.  Bragdon,  jM.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Twenty-five  cases,  six  fatal;  seven  in  town, 
one  fatal;  eighteen  in  Bartlett,  five  fatal.  Attribute  the  cause  to 
bad  water  and  contagion. 

Diphtheria. — None  worth  mentioning.  (History  of  typhoid 
cases  to  be  sent.) 

North  Conway — Joseph  H.  Pitman,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Five  cases,  one,  with  heart  and  lung  compli- 
cation, fatal ;  three  in  town ;  two  in  Jackson.  I  was  unable  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  In  one  case  I  attributed  it  to  bad  sanitary 
surroundings.     In  each  case  the  water  used  was  excellent. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Cornish — Geo.  W.  Hunt,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases.  Could  discover  no  satisfactory 
cause  in  these  cases.  Perhaps  in  one  the  water  was  contaminated, 
but  no  positive  proof  could  be  obtained. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed.  In  my  opinion  contagion  is  the 
most  common  source  of  the  disease. 
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Deerfield — G.  H.  Towle,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — No  cases  have  appeared. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Deny  Depot — I.  H.  Adams,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Six  cases,  two  fatal.  Have  found  bad  sink- 
drains  in  ahiiost  every  case  this  year.  Do  not  know  that  the 
drinking-water  was  polkited. 

Diphtheria. — Four  cases,  none  fatal;  two  in  town,  and  two  in 
an  adjoining  town.  Could  not  trace  any  of  the  cases  to  a  definite 
cause.     Consider  filth  the  most  common  source  of  the  disease. 

Dover — Levi  G.  Hill,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  none  fatal ;  other  cases  not 
typical.  Could  discover  no  satisfactory  cause  in  these  cases. 
Our  water  supply  is  from  springs,  through  logs  and  iron  pipes  for 
mains,  and  lead  or  iron  supply  pipes. 

Diphtheria. — About  a  dozen  cases,  none  fatal.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  or  not  bad  sanitary  conditions  had  any  connection 
with  the  cases.  Consider  impurities  to  be  the  most  conmion 
source  of  the  disease. 

Dover — T.  J.  W.  Pray,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases.  Attribute  these  cases  to  damp- 
ness of  street  and  defective  drainage. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  which  was  probably  caused  by  a  bad 
vault  at  schoolhouse.  Think  the  disease  may  often  be  traced  to 
colds,  improper  drainage,  and  cellarless  houses. 

Dover — John  R.  Ham,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  not  fatal.  Could  discover  no  con- 
tamination of  the  drinking  water  in  this  instance.  Attribute  the 
cause  of  the  disease  to  the  introduction  of  a  contagiuin  viviim. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  not  fatal.  Exposure  to  diphtheritic 
patients  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  common  source  of  the 
disease. 
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Dover — Carl  H.  Horsch,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One   case.     This   case    was   caused   by  bad 
drainage,  which  has  since  been  improved. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Dover — Smith  and  Chamberlain,  m.  ds. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  one  fataL  Attribute  the  cause 
of  the  disease  to  a  specific  poison. 

Diphtheria. — Three  cases,  none  fatal  Attribute  the  disease 
to  a  specific  poison. 

Dover — M.  C.  Lathrop,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  not  fataL  Sanitary  conditions 
apparently  good. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Dover — Charles  A.  Fairbanks,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Enfield — Valentine  Manahan,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  none  fatal,  both  in  East  Lebanon. 
The  spring  from  which  the  drinking-water  was  taken  was  situated 
under  the  house,  un ventilated  and  liable  to  contamination.  The 
water  was  already  polluted. 

Diphtheria. — Three  cases,  none  fatal,  all  in  East  Hanover. 
These  cases  occurred  in  one  family,  and  the  surroundings  were 
in  a  fetid  and  bad  sanitary  condition. 

Enfield  Coitre — F.  P.  Fisher,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — Five  cases,  two  fatal.  Think  contagion  the  most 
common  source  of  the  disease. 

Epping — F.  W.  Spaulding,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  none  fatal.  Decomposing 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  was  the  probable  cause  of  the 
disease. 
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Diphtheria. — Seven  cases,  none  fatal;  five  in  town,  one  in 
Brentwood,  and  one  in  Fremont.  Bad  sanitary  conditions  (like 
badly  constructed  vaults,  drains,  cesspools,  polluted  water,  and 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter)  existed  in  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  cases  probably. 

Epping — H.  B.  BuRNHAM,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  not  fatal.     The  case  came  from 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Diphtheria. — Seven  cases,  two  fatal. 

Epsom — Daniel  Lincoln  Locke,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Exeter — Ezra  Bartlett,  ini.  d. 

Zymotic  diseases  have  not  prevailed  during  the  last  year.  The 
board  of  health  have  been  more  active  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Exeter — Wim.  G.  Perry,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  my  practice. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Earinington — Warren  P.  Blake,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases  in  my  practice,  not  fatal.  The 
drinking-water  was  polluted  in  one  instance.  Three  cases  in 
town.     Do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Eanniugton — D.  T.  Parker,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Far>nington — William  H.  Nute,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  not  fatal.  The  well  was  situated 
in  the  cellar  very  near  the  sink-drain,  cesspool,  and  barn-cellar. 
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Think  contaminated  drinking  water,  as  a  rule,  is  the  cause  of 
both  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Fannington — H.  P.  Wheatley,  \i.  D, 

Typhoid  Fever. — Have  had  only  one  case,  mild.  This  case 
occurred  on  high,  well-drained  land  with  clear  spring  water,  but 
I  think  the  disease  was  contracted  in  Massachusetts. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Fitzwilliam — Edwin  G.  Annable,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Six  cases  in  one  family,  none  fatal.  A 
daughter  brought  the  disease  from  Royalton,  Mass.  Also  at- 
tended one  case  in  Rindge  which  resulted  in  quick  consumption. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Fraiuestoion — Thos.  F.  Fisher,  m.  d. 

♦ 
Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — None  in  my  practice.  Think  filth  is  usually  the 
cause  of  the  disease. 

Fmnconia — 

Typhoid  Fever. — Twelve  cases,  none  fatal ;  ten  in  town,  two 
in  adjacent  town.  In  one  case  the  disease  was  contracted  while 
working  in  a  family  where  the  disease  already  existed.  In  all 
probability  the  drinking-water  was  polluted  in  the  other  cases. 

Diphtheria. — Two  cases,  not  fatal,  one  in  town.  One  case,  a 
boy,  had  played  about  the  outlet  of  a  drain.  Think  filth  is  the 
most  common  source  of  the  disease,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
not  convinced  that  this  alone  can  produce  it. 

Franklin — Luther  M.  Knight,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Four  cases,  none  fatal.  Attribute  the  disease 
to  emanations  from  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

Diphtheria. — Six  cases,  none  fatal.  Bad  sanitary  conditions 
were  present  in  nearly  every  case. 
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Franklin  Falls — C.  B.  Nichols,  m.  u. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  none  fatal,  all  in   town.     At- 
tribute these  cases  to  impure  water  and  want  of  drainage. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Franklin  Falls — John  H.  Sanborn,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Seven  cases.  The  drinking-water  was  con- 
taminated in  all  cases,  with  perhaps  one  exception.  Attribute 
the  cause  of  the  disease  to  malaria. 

Diphtheria. — Ten  cases,  one  fatal.  Bad  sanitary  conditions 
were  found  in  all  cases.  In  my  opinion  imperfect  drainage  is  the 
most  common  source  of  the  disease. 

Gilinanton — 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  recovered. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Gilsum — I.  A.  LovELAND,  m,  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — No  case  of  genuine  typhoid  fever  has  oc- 
curred in  my  practice  during  the  past  year.  There  has  been  one 
case  in  town,  recovered. 

Diphtheria. — Five  cases  in  my  practice,  one  fatal.  There  have 
been  eight  cases  in  town,  one  fatal.  My  fatal  case  took  place 
under  very  bad  sanitary  conditions,  by  involvement  of  the  larynx. 
Contagion  is  the  most  common  source  ;  bad  sanitary  conditions 
come  next  in  frequency. 

Goffstown — 

Typhoid  Fever. — Have  not  seen  a  case  for  two  years. 
Diphtheria. — Did  not  see  a  case  last  year, 

Goshen — F.  P.  Jones,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed.  Have  had  several  cases  of  ton- 
silitis  and  three  of  quinsy. 
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Grafton — G.  W.  Weymouth,  jni.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  not  fatal.  This  case  came  from 
Manchester,  where  three  others  in  the  same  house  were  attacked 
by  the  disease. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Great  Falls — I.ouis  L.  Auger,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Eleven  cases,  two  fatal.  Drinking-water 
polluted  in  one  case.  Attribute  the  cause  of  the  disease  to 
miasmatic  air. 

Diphtheria. — Two  cases,  not  fatal.  In  my  opinion  miasmatic 
air  produces  the  disease. 

Greenland — William  O.  Junkins,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  one  fatal ;  one  in  town,  two  in 
Portsmouth,  one  fatal.  Attribute  the  cause  of  the  disease  to 
polluted  water,  emanations  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matters,  foul  vaults,  imperfect  drainage,  etc. 

Diphtheria. — Eight  cases,  none  fatal ;  one  in  town,  the  others 
in  Portsmouth,  Newington,  Rye,  and  North  Hampton.  In  one 
instance,  am  satisfied  that  the  water  was  a  factor  in  the  case.  In 
my  opinion  bad  sanitary  conditions  and  "  catching  cold  "  are  the 
most  common  sources  of  the  disease. 

Greenville — Curtis  A.  Wood,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  mild  case  at  Bank  Village,  and  one  of 
typhoid  pneumonia  at  Mason,  both  recovered.  Was  unable  to 
discover  any  specific  cause.     Not  a  case  in  town  during  the  year. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed.  Diphtheritic  tonsilitis  has  jDre- 
vailed  to  quite  an  extent,  some  cases  quite  severe.  There  has 
been  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  above  diseases  during  the 
seven  years  that  I  have  been  here.  I  think  this  is  in  consequence 
of  the  sharp  hills  and  perfect  natural  drainage  resulting  there- 
from. 

Groveion — C.  C.  O'Brion,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  one  fatal  ;  one  each  in  Stratford 
and  Stark,  the  latter  fatal.     Could  not  ascertain  the  cause,  unless. 
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perhaps,  that  in  Stark  was  trom  contagion.  The  water  supply 
was  brought  in  logs  from  a  spring  in  the  side  of  a  hill ;  other- 
wise the  sanitary  condition  was  very  bad. 

Diphtheria. — Four  cases,  none  fatal,  one  case  in  town.  Think 
filth  is  the  most  common  source  of  the  disease. 

Hampton — William  T.   Merrill,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Five  cases,  none  fatal  ;  four  in  town,  one  in 
Hampton  Falls.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  polluted  water  was 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  the  disease. 

Diphtheria. — Five  cases,  all  in  one  family  in  North  Hampton. 
The  first  case  was  fatal  and  the  others  very  severe.  I  think  these 
cases  may  be  traced  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  vault  which  was 
situated  near  the  back  door,  and  the  children  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  spending  much  time  about  it. 

Hancock — Eugene  Wason,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  of  true  typhoid. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Hanover — William  T.  Smith,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Hanover — C.  P.  Frost,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Have  had  but  one  case  and  that  very  mild. 
Cause  unknown. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Haverhill — S.  P.  Carbee,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed  except  in  consultation. 

Diphtheria. — Not  a  case  of  genuine  diphtheria  in  my  practice 
during  the  year  just  ended.  Have  had  several  cases  of  sore 
throat. 

Hennikcr — Geo.  H.  Sanborn,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever, — Two   cases,  none   fatal.      The  disease  was 
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probably  caused  by  poor  drainage,  and  drinking-water  contami- 
nated by  sink-drain,  etc. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Heunikcr — Leonard  W.  Peabody,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed.  Attribute  the  cause  of  the 
disease  to  impure  water  and  infection. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed.  Impure  air  and  water  with  bad 
ventilation  are  the  most  common  sources  of  the  disease. 

Hill — W.  F.  Baldwin,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

HiUsborougli — A.  C.  Burnham,  m.  d. 

'l^phoid  Fever. — Four  cases,  none  fatal ;  three  in  town,  one 
in  Deering.  I  think  two  cases  were  caused  by  exposure,  bad 
water,  poor  drainage,  and  filth  about  the  house. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

HillsbonvigJi  Bridge — Israel  P.  Chase,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Hillsborough  Bridge — M.  H.  Felt,  isi.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Four  cases,  none  fatal.  Drinking-water 
polluted  in  all  cases.  Attribute  the  disease  to  water  pollution 
and  filth  generally. 

Diphtheria. — None  in  my  practice. 

Hinsdale — W.  S.  Leonard,  ink  d. 

T)  j)hoid  Fever. — Four  cases,  one  fatal ;  two  in  town,  one 
fatal,  and  both  complicated,  the  one  with  meningitis,  the  other 
with  rheumatism.  Two  cases  in  Ashuelot,  a  village  in  Winches- 
ter. Could  discover  nothing  impure  about  the  water  used  in  any 
case. 
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Diphtheria. — Thirteen  well-marked  cases,  four  in  town  ;  nine 
well-marked  and  severe  cases  in  Ashuelot,  four  fatal.  Besides 
these  there  were  eleven  mild  cases,  diphtheritic  without  doubt, 
but  passing  under  the  name  of  catarrhal  sore  throat.  I  attribute 
the  disease  in  Ashuelot  to  bad  drains,  cesspools,  pig-sties,  and 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  together  witli  the  heavy  rains  late  in 
the  season. 

Hinsdale — M.  C.  Dtx,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — Five  cases,  one  fatal ;  four  cases  in  town  ;  one 
fatal  case  out  of  town.  In  all  cases  that  I  have  seen  bad  sanitary 
conditions  have  been,  seemingly,  the  principal  factor.  Think 
polluted  water  is  the  most  common  source  of  the  disease.  Besides 
the  above  I  have  had  a  large  number  of  what  is  usually  termed 
"  catarrhal  sore  throat,"  but  which  might  with  truthfulness  be 
called  "  diphtheria." 

Hookseft — 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  not  fatal.  Bad  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 

Diphtheria. — Three  cases,  none  fatal. 

Hopkinton — G.  H.  Powers,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed.  I  think  old  wells  have  been  the 
cause  of  half  the  sickness  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  believe  that  if 
they  could  be  utterly  destroyed  together  with  all  other  sources  of 
bad  water,  the  doctors  would  have  next  to  nothing  to  do.  Spring 
water  was  brought  into  this  village  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  I 
have  not  known  of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  or  diphtheria  in  the 
families  supplied  with  this  water  during  my  five  years'  residence 
here. 

Hudson  Centre — D.  C).  Smith,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases  in  town,  not  fatal.  The  drinking- 
water  was  contaminated  in  both  cases.  This  vicinity  has  been 
remarkably  exempt  from  all  diseases  of  a  malarial  type  during  the 
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past  year,  and  we  trust  that  our  families  are,  as  a  rule,  beginning 
to  see  the  importance  of  ventilation,  cleanliness,  drainage,  etc. 

Diphtheria. — Three  cases  in  town,  none  fatal.  The  disease 
was  probably  due  wholly  to  unsanitary  conditions. 

East  Jaffrey — O.  H.  Bradley,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Jefferson — C.  H.  Burnham,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Keene — W.  R.  Dunhajni,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Keene — A.  B.  Thurston,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  two  in  town  from  impure 
drinking-water  ;  a  ditch  dug  to  convey  surface  water  from  barn- 
yard ran  within  twelve  feet  of  well.  After  heavy  rains  noticed 
that  the  water  tasted  bad  and  stopped  its  use  after  a  few  days, 
but  not  in  time  to  prevent  two  members  of  the  family  having  a 
severe  attack  of  fever,  not  fatal.  Another  case  in  Dublin,  caused 
by  drinking  water  from  a  brook  which  ran  through  a  large 
swampy  meadow.     Patient  recovered. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  not  fatal.  There  was  no  evident 
cause,  unless  it  arose  from  general  filthy  condition.  Sink-drain 
was  in  the  best  condition  of  anything  about  the  place.  In  my 
opinion  typhoid  fever  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  caused  directly 
or  indirectly  by  impure  water.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
selecting  our  drinking-water. 

Keene — Ira  J.  Prouty,  i\l  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Four  cases,  none  fatal.  One  case  occurred 
in  a  family  which  had  diphtheria  last  year,  the  others  were  ap- 
parently under  the  best  sanitary  conditions. 
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Keenc — S.  M.  Dinsmoor,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Eight  cases,  none  fatal.  In  two  cases  the 
cause  was  plainly  traceable  to  water  contaminated  by  sink-drains 
and  vaults ;  in  the  others  it  was  not  so  apparent.  Attribute  the 
disease  to  impure  air  and  water,  either  or  both. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed  during  the  year.  I  believe  bad 
sanitation  and  filth  to  be  the  usual  cause  of  diphtheria. 

Laconia — Albert  Lindsay,  i\i.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  that  I  could  really  call  "  typhoid." 
Diphtheria. — Six  or  eight  cases,  but  none  malignant  or  fatal. 

Lake  Village — O.  W.  Goss,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — From  three  to  five  cases,  none  fotal.  During 
the  month  of  September,  1884,  I  had  five  cases  (all  children)  of 
typhoid  dysentery  in  one  family  at  West  Alton.  These  cases  were 
very  severe,  and  upon  investigation  I  found  a  most  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  whole  trouble.  The  well  was  situated  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  barn-yard,  and  the  water  was  so  bad  at  one  time  that 
the  cattle  would  not  drink  it ;  consequently,  the  wall  was  relaid 
and  clay  packed  around  the  top,  and  it  was  supposed  that  there 
would  be  no  further  trouble  ;  but  the  bottom  of  the  well  neces- 
sarily drained  considerable  water  from  the  swamp,  or  low  land,- 
and  the  clay  was  of  little  account.  A  second  well  was  in  use  a 
part  of  the  time. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  recovered.  Three  other  children  in 
the  same  family  had  a  run  of  sore  throat  at  the  same  time. 

Lancaster — E.  F.  Stockwell,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  'observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Lancaster — Frank  Spooner,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  my  practice. 
Diphtheria. — None  in  my  practice. 

Lebanon — Jas.  A.  Davis,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  fever. — One  marked  case,  could  not  ascertain  the  cause. 
3 
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Diphtheria. — Five  cases,  one  fatal.  In  connection  with  these 
cases,  I  discovered  on  a  side  hill  a  privy-vault  and  barrel-cess- 
pool, fifty-two  and  forty-eight  feet,  respectively,  from  the  well 
which  was  below.  Think  impure  water  is  the  most  common 
source  of  the  disease. 

Lebanon — Thomas  H.  Currie,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  severe  cases.  Attribute  the  cause  of 
the  disease  to  filth. 

Diphtheria. — Many  cases  of  sore  throat,  but  none  of  true  diph- 
theria. 

West  Lebanon — C.  B.  Drake,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case  in  Plainfield,  recovered.     Wholly 
due  to  contaminated  well  water. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Lempster — J.  N.  Butler,  »l  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  not  fatal.  Could  discover  no  defi- 
nite cause. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed.  All  unsanitary  conditions  tend 
toward  the  disease. 

Lisbon — O.  H.  Bovnton,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — I  have  not  known  of  a  well-marked  case  of 
typhoid  fever  in  this  vicinity  during  the  past  year. 

Diphtheria. — I  think  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  true  diph- 
theria in  town  during  the  past  year.  I  have  met  with  several 
cases  of  diphtheritic  sore  throat,  but  the  characteristic  exudation 
and  prostration  of  genuine  diphtheria  were  wanting.  I  believe 
that  filth  and  impure  air  and  water  contribute  very  much  to  the 
spread  of  both  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria. 

Lisbon — C.  H.  Boynton,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  very  mild,  none  fatal.  Could 
discover  no  cause. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 
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Littleton — F.  T.  Moffett,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Six  cases,  one  fatal ;  four  in  town,  two  in 
Dalton,  one  fatal.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  four  of  the  cases 
were  from  defective  vaults  and  lead  sink-drains. 

Diphtheria — None  observed. 

Littleton — T.  E.  Sanger,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  not  fatal.     Usually  attribute  the 
disease  to  polluted  warter  or  air. 
Diphtheria. — None  in  my  practice. 

Littleton — Henry  L.  AVatson,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  my  practice.  Saw,  as  council,  one 
case  only  ;  severe,  but  not  fatal.  Attribute  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease to  contagion,  malarial  influences,  bad  water,  and  other  bad 
sanitary  conditions. 

Diphtheria. — No  well-defined  cases  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation.    Think  there  were  none  in  town.     I  have  no  doubt  tha 
sanitary  conditions  have  much  to  do  in  mitigating  or  aggravating 
this  disease,  but  I  am  far  from  believing  that  science  has  yet  dis- 
covered the  initial  cause. 

Littleton — George  W.  McGregor,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Fifteen  cases,  one  fatal,  and  an  infant  that 
died  after  the  second  visit,  probably  of  typhoid,  as  another  case 
developed  in  the  same  house.  Thirteen  cases,  one  fatal  (the 
infant  above  mentioned)  in  town;  three  in  Bethlehem,  one  fatal. 
Unhygienic  surroundings  undoubtedly  played  an  important  part 
in  the  disease,  as  in  several  instances  the  cases  occurred  in 
groups. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Londonderry — F.  B.  Perkins,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Thirteen  cases,  none  fatal,  all  in  town.  In 
one  instance  the  well  water  was  condemned,  its  contamination 
was  so^  apparent.     Probably  most  of  the  cases  were  more  or  less 
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intensified  by  polluted  water.     Attribute  the  cause  of  the  disease 
to  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 

Diphtheria. — Five  cases,  none  fatal;  four  in  town,  one  in 
Windham.  In  my  opinion  filth  is  the  most  common  source  of 
the  disease. 

Loudon — N.  T.  Clark,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  my  practice ;  have  not  known  of 
any  in  town  during  the  past  year. 

Diphtheria. — None  that  could  be  called  diphtheria.  Several 
cases  of  tonsilitis.     Think  the  cause  is  atmospheric. 

Lyme — J.  W.  Bean,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Six  cases,  one  fatal.  Think  four  of  my  cases 
were  due  to  bad  drainage,  the  other  two  could  not  be  accounted 
for. 

Diphtheria. — Eight  cases,  none  fatal,  all  in  Thetford,  Vt.  A 
lady  member  of  the  family  brought  the  disease  from  Lowell^ 
Mass.,  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  contracted  the  dis- 
ease from  her. 

Madison — Geo.  M.  Atwood,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  recovered.  Sanitary  conditions  favor- 
able m  the  above  case. 

Manchester — Charles  Corey,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  one  fatal.  Think  the  fatal  case 
was  caused  by  working  during  the  hottest  weather  while  exposed 
to  the  sun,  as  there  was  severe  brain  lesion. 

Diphtheria. — Eight  cases,  none  fatal.  Attribute  the  cause  of 
the  disease  to  bad  sanitary  conditions  and  atmospheric  miasma. 

Manchester — C.  B.  Sturtevant,  i\l  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  not  fatal.  Patient  complained  of 
the  odor  from  the  sink.  Attribute  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  a 
specific  poison. 
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Diphtheria. — None  observed.  Think  the  cause  is  much  the 
same  as  in  typhoid  fever. 

Manchester — Jacob  W.  Mooar,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Manchester — 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed.  Attribute  the  disease  to  a  spe- 
cific poison. 

Marlborough — N.  H.  Merriam,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  not  fatal.     Attribute  the  disease 
to  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Marlborough — J.  A.  Leet,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Marlow — Marshall  Perkins,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  not  fatal,  in  Stoddard.  No  cause 
discovered. 

Diphtheria. — Three  cases,  none  fatal. 

Meredith — George  Sanborn,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Meredith — H.  Cooper,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  my  practice. 

Diphtheria. — None  in  my  practice.  During  the  past  two  years 
we  have  had  a  local  board  of  health  who  have  made,  during  the 
warm  season,  semi-monthly  investigations  of  premises  in  the 
village,  and  these  have  resulted  in  the  removal  or  disinfection  of 
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considerable  filth.  I  think  this  has  been  of  great  advantange  to 
the  community,  as  we  have  had  but  one  case  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  that  was  brought  from  Massachusetts,  I  believe.  Several 
orders  were  given  for  cesspools  to  be  cleansed,  and  all  such 
orders  were  cheerfully  obeyed,  with  one  exception.  People  were 
instructed  how  to  disinfect  their  sink-drains,  and  in  what  condi- 
tion to  keep  their  cellars.  Typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  and  scar- 
latina are  becoming  less  and  less  prevalent  every  year  in  this 
section  of  the  state. 

Meriden — E.  G.  Beers,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  my  practice.  Think  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease  is  to  be  found  in  decomposing  organic 
matter. 

Diphtheria. — Have  not  had  a  case  for  three  years. 

Meriden — H.  Sleeper,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  one  fatal. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed.  Think  contagion  is  the  most 
common  source  of  the  disease. 

Merriviack — W.  W.  Pillsbury,  inl  d. 

Typhoid  Fever — Four  cases,  none  fatal ;  three  in  town,  one  in 
Litchfield.  Of  the  cases  in  town,  the  first  came  from  Brockton, 
Mass.,  and  the  remaining  two,  in  the  same  family,  followed  from 
this.  Although  the  surroundings  were  in  an  unsanitary  condi- 
tion, think  this  had  little,  if  any,  influence  on  the  cases.  The 
case  in  Litchfield  also  came  from  Brockton,  and  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  other  cases. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Milford — W.  H.  Dinsmore,  ]\l  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  none  fatal,  all  in  town.  TwO' 
were  evidently  caused  by  bad  drainage,  the  water  being  polluted ; 
could  not  trace  the  other. 

Diphtheria. — Eight  cases,  one  fatal.  Think  bad  sanitary  con- 
ditions influenced  every  case.  Contaminated  water  is  the  most 
common  source  of  the  disease,  in  my  opinion. 
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Milford — H.  S.  Hutchinson,  m.  d. 

Have  been  in  Milford  six  months,  having  removed  from  Fran- 
cestown  last  May.  Since  coming  here,  no  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
or  diphtheria  have  occurred.  I  have,  however,  had  occasion  to 
examine  several  wells  from  which  water  has  been  and  is  still 
being  used,  and  I  am  morally  certain  that  many  others,  also  in 
use,  are,  as  were  those  examined,  polluted  waters. 

Milford — A.  W.  Smith,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — Five  cases,  one  fatal.  Contagion  is  the  mcst 
common  source  of  the  disease. 

Milton — W.  F.  Wallace,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  fever. — Five  cases,  one  fatal ;  two  in  town,  one  fatal ; 
three  in  Lebanon,  Me.  In  all  cases  the  drinking-water  was 
polluted. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed.  Consider  filth,  either  ]3ersonal 
or  surrounding,  the  most  common  source  of  the  disease. 

Alilton  Mills — Charles  W.  Gross,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Four  cases  in  North  Shapleigh,  Me.,  all 
caused  by  water  from  contaminated  wells.  Think  ])olluted  water 
is  the  most  common  source  of  the  disease  in  the  country. 

Diphtheria. — Eight  cases.  Found  bad  sanitary  conditions  in 
every  case. 

Mont  Vernon — Frederick  Chandler,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — Two  cases,  one  fatal.  One  of  my  cases,  a  boy 
nine  years  of  age,  clearly  showed  the  contagiousness  of  the  dis- 
ease, having  taken  it  from  a  brother,  who  was  nearly  well  of  it, 
and  had  just  returned  from  a  neighboring  town.  In  the  other  case, 
a  lady  who  belonged  to  a  family  with  "bad  throats,"  the  primary 
cause  seemed  to  be  a  "  cold  "  ;  she  was  also  surrounded  by  rather 
unsanitary  conditions. 
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Aloultonhorough — Frank  Iv.  Judkins,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  one  fatal.  One  case  occurred  in 
March,  the  other  the  last  of  December ;  hygienic  conditions 
good. 

Diphtheria. — Seven  cases,  two  fatal.  I  think  the  first  four 
cases  were  largely  due  to  filth. 

Nashua — G.  W.  Currier,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Five  cases,  three  fatal.  One  was  broken 
down  by  overwork,  one  by  old  age,  and  one  had  been  here  but 
a  few  days  when  taken  down,  and  died  on  the  eighth  day. 

Diphtheria. — Two  cases,  neither  fatal. 

Nashua — ^Frank  A.  Dearborn,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  recovered.  Was  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  cause. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Nashua — George  F.  Wilber,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  my  practice. 

Diphtheria. — Two  cases,  both  recovered.  One  case  followed 
a  case  of  scarlet  fever,  in  a  healthy  locality,  but  I  suspected  con- 
tagion from  a  near  case.  Think  contagion  is  the  most  common 
source  of  the  disease. 

Nasliua — Robert  J.  Hallaran,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever.- — ^Two  cases,  neither  fatal.  Attribute  the 
disease  to  lack  of  proper  food,  hard  work,  and  poor  hygienic 
surroundings  at  their  homes. 

Diphtheria. — Three  cases,  none  fatal.  I  regard  bad  sanitary 
conditions,  with  poor  and  improperly  prepared  food,  as  the  prime 
factors  in  two  of  these  cases. 

N'ew  Boston — H.  D.  Gould,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  recovered.  A  defective  sink-drain  was 
the  source  of  the  disease  in  this  case. 
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New  Ipswich — F.  N.  Gibson,  m.  d. 

Ty])hoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  sporadic,  neither  fatal. 

Diphtheria. — Four  cases,  one  fatal.  October  25,  1885,  '^^"^^ 
called  to  see  Frank  C,  aged  9  years,  who,  with  his  sister,  aged 
18  months,  had  recently  been  sent  to  his  grandparents  in  this 
place,  from  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  a  brother 
at  home,  with  diphtheria. 

Found  a  well-marked  case  of  the  disease.  The  sister  died 
October  28,  with  bronchial  diphtheria,  after  a  sickness  of  thirty- 
six  hours.  The  father  and  mother  came  to  town  October  26, 
after  the  death  of  the  child  at  home,  and  both  had  the  disease. 
A  fourth  child  of  the  femily  was  sent  to  a  relative  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  diphtheria,  but  did  not  escape  it.  The  family  of 
the  grandparents  were  all  affected  more  or  less  by  the  poison. 

New  Ipszvich — Frederick  Jones,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed.  This  section  has  been  won- 
derfully free  from  the  disease.  Attribute  the  cause  of  the  disease 
to  infection  and  contagion,  and  emanations  from  decaying  veg- 
etable matter. 

Dii/htheria. — None  observ-ed. 

New  Ipswich — Frederic  W.  Jones,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

New/narkef — Charles  A.  Morse,  u.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — Thirteen  cases,  two  fatal.  I  think  all  these  cases 
resulted  from  bad  sanitary  conditions.  Eleven  were  under  ten 
years  of  age.  Think  polluted  water  and  bad  drainage  are  the 
most  common  sources  of  the  disease.  I  should  say  there  had  been 
twenty-five  or  more  cases  in  town,  mostly  among  the  poorer 
class. 

Newport — David  M.  Currier,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Have  not  seen  a  well-marked  case  of  typhoid 
fever  for  a  year. 

Diphtheria. — Two  cases,  not  fatal ;  one  in  town,  one  in  Croy- 
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don.  The  drinking-water  was  polluted  in  one  instance.  The 
well  was  situated  under  the  kitchen  floor,  and  discharged  its  water 
into  a  sink,  the  drain  of  which  emptied  on  the  ground  outside. 
The  back  door  was  also  very  near  the  well,  with  hog-pen  and 
privy  not  far  away. 

Ne2vport — Amanda  H.  Kempton,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

N'ewport — Wm.  W.  Darling,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — Seven  mild  cases,  none  fatal. 

Newton — J.  F.  Axtell,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Five  cases,  none  fatal.  Four  of  the  cases 
were  girls  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  were  attacked 
with  the  disease  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  days  after  having  re- 
turned from  the  beach  ;  and  others  who  were  there,  and  returned 
to  other  towns,  were  also  sick  with  the  fever.  I  attribute  these 
cases  to  the  drinking-water  at  the  beach. 

Diphtheria. — Five  cases,  none  fatal.     Cannot  state  the  cause. 

Noi'thfield — Charles  R.  Gould,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Twenty  cases,  four  fatal;  five  in  town,  none 
fatal.  Predisposing  cause,  anything  that  lowers  or  lessens  vital 
resistance.  Exciting  cause,  impure  air,  improper  food,  and  im- 
pure water.    The  drinking-water  was  polluted  in  nearly  all  cases. 

Diphtheria. — Six  cases,  none  fatal,  all  in  Tilton.  Think 
impure  air  is  the  most  conniion  source  of  the  disease. 

Nofilnaood — C.  W.  Hanson,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Orford — E.  C.  Chase,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  recovered.  Could  find  no  partic- 
ular cause. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 
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Ossipce — William  M.  Moore,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — Six  cases,  none  fatal;  two  in  town,  four  in  Wolfe- 
borough.  Bad  water  and  poor  drainage  in  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  Bad  sanitary  conditions  the  most  common  source  of  the 
disease. 

Ossipee — Melvin  A.  Harmon,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Four  cases,  none  fatal,  all  in  adjacent  town. 
Do  not  feel  satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Ossipee  Centre — Wal  H.  Grant,  i\i.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed.    Think  the  disease  is  usually 
caused  by  contaminated  air  or  water,  or  both. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Pclhain — A.  Batchelder,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  very  rare 
in  this  section  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  One  or  two  cases 
occurred  in  one  family  every  season  for  several  years  until  I 
made  the  owner  of  the  premises  build  a  roof  over  his  well,  in 
place  of  a  level  platform  ;  not  a  case  there  since,  some  eight  or 
ten  years. 

Diphtheria.— One  case,  recovered.  Diphtheria  is  primarily  a 
local  disease,  caused  by  a  vegetable  parasite.  Spores  from  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  become  lodged 
in  the  throat  where  dust  would  naturally  lodge,  there  germinate, 
and  from  the  natural  heat  and  moisture  of  the  parts  very  rapidly 
develop. 

Peterboi-ough — W.  D.  Chase,  ]\i.  d.  ■» 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  fatal.  This  case  was  contracted 
at  a  farmhouse  in  Sullivan,  probably  from  the  drinking-water. 
Cases  of  typhoid  occurred  at  this  house  the  previous  season. 

Diphtheria. — Seven  cases,  four  fatal.  In  some  instances  a 
single  case  appeared  in  large  families,  and  these  were  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  village.  It  is  an  infectious  disease,  but  how 
the  infection  is  communicated  I  have  no  clear  idea. 
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Peterborough — John  H.  Cutler,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  not  fatal.  Miss  W.  came  down 
with  the  disease  Sept.  lo.  She  had  suffered  from  thirst  for  some 
time,  and  being  about  home  drank  freely  of  water  from  the  pump 
in  hor.se  No.  2,  diagram  No.  i.  It  may  be  seen  by  reference 
that  the  water  came  from  the  well  at  house  No.  i,  where  a  sink- 
spout  and  slop-pool  from  back  door  had  existed  for  years  and 
were  within  about  four  feet  of  the  well,  besides  the  stable  and 
privy  were  within  contaminating  distance.  There  was  no  call 
for  an  analysis  of  the  water  as  the  soakage  was  readily  detected 
by  any  one  not  used  to  drinking  it.  Case  marked,  but  recovery 
complete. 

Diagram  No.  i. 
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*  B — Privy.  D — Well.  E — Sink.  F — Pump.  I — Pipe  from  well  to  pump 
in  house  No.  2.  J — Pump  in  house  No.  2.  K — Sink  in  house  No.  2.  M — 
Privy  in  house  No.  2. 


The  second  case  occurred  Sept.  2.  By  referring  to  diagram 
No.  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sink  drainage  passed  from  the  sink 
on  the  east  side  of  the  kitchen,  through  an  open  spout  passing 
directly  under  the  floor  and  coming  to  the  surface  at  the  foot  of 
the  terrace  on  the  west  side  some   twenty  feet  from  the  house, 
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and  there  forming  quite  a  large  surface  pool.  The  patient, 
Mr.  F.,  being  of  a  sensitive  organization  and  having  suffered 
several  days  with  his  stomach,  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  malaria 
from  the  drainage.  The  case  was  very  marked,  but  made  a  per- 
fect recovery. 

Diagram  No.  2. 


VtOTvV 


A — Terrace  in  front  of  house.  B — Covered  sink-drain  in  front  yard. 
C — Open  sink-drain  under  kitchen  and  dining-room.  D — Pump  from  cistern 
to  cellar.     E — Sink.     F — Cellarway.     G — Drainage  from  sink. 


Diphtheria. — Several  cases  of  diphtheritic  sore  throat  in  town, 
but  none  of  genuine  diphtheria.  Had  four  cases  of  genuine 
diphtheria  in  Hancock  under  the  following  circumstances  :  Was 
called  into  the  family  of  Mr.  D.,  July  29,  1885,  and  found  him 
and  two  daughters  suffering  from  the  sequel  of  diphtheria — the 
disease  had  been  mistaken  for  tonsilitis.  They  were  all  suffering 
from  extreme  sore  throat  and  general  prostration,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  the  youngest  daughter,  thirteen  years  of  age, 
was  suffering  from  paralysis.  She  was  unable  to  read  at  all  and 
could  scarcely  see  across  the  room.  Mrs.  D.  was  sick  in  bed, 
with  throat  extremely  sore  and  covered  with  diphtheritic  exuda- 
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tion,  and  lungs  much  oppressed  in  upper  part  from  which  mucus 
was  constantly  thrown  off.  This  state  of  affairs  at  once  led  me 
to  an  investigation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises.  I 
found  an  unventilated  cellar  containing  old  boards,  bins*  and 
growing  vegetables,  and  an  unusually  strong  odor  which  was 
traced  to  the  piggery  and  privy  only  ten  feet  distant,  on  rising 
ground,  with  the  soil  so  porous  that  the  stoning  and  earth  to  quite 
a  depth  in  the  bottom  and  side  of  the  cellar  were  black  with  this 
saturation.  (See  diagram  No.  3.)  The  well  was  only  thirty-two 
feet  from  the  piggery  and  privy,  ground  quite  descending,  and 
about  eight  feet  from  the  house.  The  drainage  from  two  sinks 
was  conducted  through  a  very  loose  and  leaky  spout  between  the 
well  and  the  house.  Two  specimens  of  water  taken  from  the  well 
above  mentioned  at  different  times,  and  analyzed  by  myself  and 
at  the  office  of  the  state  board  of  health,  were  proven  to  be  unfit 
for  use.  I  ordered  complete  ventilation,  fumigation  with  sulphur, 
and  discontinuance  of  use  of  water.  The  disease  proved  fatal  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  D.,  but  the  others  recovered  and  no  new  cases 
occurred. 

Diagram  No.  -?. 


A — Old  well.  B — Cistern.  C — Sink  in  workroom.  D — Privy.  E — Pig- 
gery. F — Pig  yard.  G — Loose  drain  from  two  sinks.  H — Well.  I — Pump 
from  which  drinking-water  was  pumped  from  well.     J— Sink  in  dining-room. 
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Peterborough — M.  M.  Colby,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  not  fatal.  Believe  badly  constructed 
vaults,  drains,  and  cesspools,  polluted  water,  and  decomposing 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  are  the  most  common  sources  of  the 
disease. 

Piftsfield — F.  J.  Aiken,  m.  d. 

'r}phoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  neither  fatal.  Drinking-water 
polluted  in  both  instances. 

Diphtheria. — Three  cases,  one  fatal.  I  think  two  cases  were 
caused  by  allowing  the  waste  water  from  the  kitchen  to  accumu  • 
late  near  the  dwelling. 

Pittsficld — S.  W.  Young,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — Two  cases,  not  fatal.  Polluted  water  may  have 
been  the  cause  in  one  case,  bad  drainage  perhaps  in  the  other. 

Plaisioto — Edmund  B.   Frye,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  one  fatal.  Polluted  water  in  each 
case. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Plymouth — Tristram  Roc;ers,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Piy/nouth — Haven  Palmer,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  not  fatal.     Attribute   the  cause  of 
the  disease  to  sewage  and  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Plymouth — Enos  Huckins,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — Three  cases,  none  fatal ;  two  in  Bridgevvater,  one 
in  Campton.     The  case  in  Campton  was  contracted  while  teach- 
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ing  school  in  the  district  in  Bridgewater,  where  the  other  two 
cases  occurred.  Could  not  assign  any  cause.  The  drainage  was. 
apparently  good. 

Plyinoutli — Cyrus  K.  Kelley,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Only  one,  and  that  not  a  typical  case.  Have 
no  definite  idea  as  to  the  cause. 

Diphtheria. — Two  light  cases,  recovered.  Malaria  is  no  doubt 
the  most  common  source  of  the  disease. 

Portsmouth — John  James  Berry,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  recovered.  Cause  in  this  case 
unknown.  Think  the  disease  is  usually  due  to  a  specific  poison, 
under  certain  atmospheric  conditions. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  not  fatal.  In  my  opinion  the  most 
common  source  of  the  disease  is  tonsilitis,  when  occurring  in 
polluted  air  and  surroundings  unsanitary. 

Portsmouth — J.  W.  Parsons,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — Eight  cases,  one  fatal  from  diphtheritic  croup. 
In  my  opinion  cold  is  the  most  common  source  of  the  disease. 

Portsmouth — N.  L.  Folsom,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed.  Think  that  taking  cold  alone  is 
often  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Raynnond — True  M.  Gould,  jni.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Have  seen  none  this  season. 

Diphtheria. — Two  cases,  not  fatal.  Sanitary  condition  good 
in  the  above  cases.  Think  the  disease  is  sometimes  due  to  con- 
tagion, but  more  commonly  to  bad  drainage,  stagnant  water, 
cesspools,  etc. 

Rindge — W.  H.  Aldrich,  al  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  recovered.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  caused  by  well  water  contaminated  by  sink- 
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drain  and  privy-vault.  (See  diagram  on  following  page).  The 
family,  a  young  man  and  his  wife,  had  moved  into  a  house  which 
had  been  remodeled,  and  commenced  using  water  from  a  well 
that  had  not  been  used  for  some  time,  although  it  had  been 
thoroughly  cleaned.  In  about  three  months  after  having  moved 
symptoms  of  ty])hoid  developed  in  the  wife,  and  I  was  called. 
The  fever  ran  a  typical  course  of  two  weeks,  and  subsided  with 
no  alarming  symptoms.  About  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  hus- 
band complained  of  similar  symptoms,  but  upon  treatment  they 
subsided.  Let  me  say  that  upon  being  called  I  traced  the  cause 
as  near  as  I  could,  and  ordered  the  well  to  be  closed,  and  water 
was  afterward  obtained  from  a  neighbor's. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Rochester — F.  E.  Whitney,  i\i.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever.— None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed.  Think  foul  air  and  water  are 
the  most  common  sources  of  the  disease. 

Rochester — S.  E.  Root,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed.  Have  practiced  in  town 
only  a  part  of  the  year. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  recovered.  The  patient  was  a  young 
French  woman,  eighteen  years  of  age  and  recently  married.  The 
source  of  contagion  was  a  neglected  privy-vault.  I  was  called 
late  and  a  tough  membrane  had  already  formed  which  came 
away  whole,  presenting  a  cast  of  the  affected  part.  The  friends 
destroyed  the  membrane,  not  knowing  its  value  as  a  specimen. 
From  their  description  the  cast  must  have  been  perfect. 

Rochester — F.  E.  Wilcox,  im.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever, — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  fatal.  I  ascribe  the  disease  to  the 
action  of  parasitic  fungi,  or  bacteria,  tke  Micrococtis  diphthe- 
riticus. 

Rollinsford — F.  E.  Brigham,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 
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Rionncy — A.  S.  Russell,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed.  I  attribute  the  disease  to 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

Diphtheria. — Two  cases,  one  fatal.  Bad  sanitary  conditions 
influenced  these  cases  to  a  large  extent.  I  think  animal  poison  is 
the  most  common  source  of  the  disease,  but  how  it  is  propagated 
we  are  unable  to  say. 
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Well  six  feet  from  back  door,  which 
supplies  all  the  water  used. 
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I — Room  used  as  kitchen,  dining  and  sleeping  room.  All  waste  water  and 
other  matter  were  thrown  from  the  window  of  this  room.  2 — Front  door  and 
hall.  3 — Buttei-y  with  back  door  leading  to  well,  which  is  six  feet  from  door 
and  about  eight  feel  deep.     4 — Back  room.     5 — Shed. 

The  barn,  or  stable,  is  about  four  rods  from  house  and  on 
lower  ground.  Case  i  was  confined  to  room  i,  age  five  years. 
Exudations  in  large  patches  were  thrown  off,  and  for  forty-eight 
hours  before  death  could  breathe  as  well  as  ever,  but  without 
proper  nourishment  gradually  sank  and  died.  Case  No.  2  was 
sick  in  the  attic  over  room  i,  age  11  years.  Recovered  with  no 
complications. 


Salisbury — William  Richardson,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  none  fatal.    Could  not  determine 
the  cause ;  possibly  the  water  may  have  been  contaminated. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 
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Sanboniton — Edward  Abbott,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Sandwich — E.  Q.  Marston,  i\i.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Scytheville — John  P.  Elkins,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — None  in  town.  Two  mild  cases  in  Wihnot. 
Think  decomposing  vegetables  in  the  cellar  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  disease. 

Seabrook — D.  W.  Colcord,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — Fifteen  cases,  no-ne  fatal ;  eleven  in  town,  four 
in  East  Salisbury.  The  cases  mostly  were  not  of  a  severe  type. 
Changes  from  cold  to  warmer  weather,  with  thaws  and  rain,  in 
my  experience,  are  the  most  likely  to  be  followed  by  attacks  of 
diphtheria  ;  but  think  that  very  often  it  needs  the  element  of 
"  catching  cold  "  to  determine  an  attack.  Have  observed  many 
cases  in  houses  having  water  in  the  cellar  at  the  time  the  disease 
appeared. 

So7nersworth — Alvin  Jenkins,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — From  eight  to  ten  cases  during  the  fall 
months,  none  fatal ;  but  I  would  modify  this  statement  some- 
what by  saying  that  my  diagnosis  was.  not  always  entirely  satis- 
factory to  myself,  inasmuch  as  the  symptoms  to  a  certain  extent 
seemed  almost  identical  with  those  of  typhus  fever,  still  I  called 
them  typhoid.  In  these  cases  I  trusted  largely  to  the  unaided 
powers  of  nature  to  effect  a  cure,  and  was  not  disappointed.  I 
would  here  remark  that  the  more  experience  and  observation  I 
have,  the  more  inclined  I  am,  as  a  rule,  to  apply  less  powerful 
remedies  and  to  trust  more  to  nature.  As  to  the  causes,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  typhoid  fever,  I  think  their  name  is  Legion. 
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Diphtheria. — Perhaps  half  a  dozen  very  mild  cases,  not  well 
marked.  The  sanitary  conditions  were  ordinarily  good,  so  far 
as  could  be  ascertained.  In  my  opinion  the  most  common 
source  of  the  disease  is  a  scrofulous  or  a  syphillitic  diathesis,  or  a 
condition  in  which  the  body  is  depraved. 

South  Newmarket — C.  W.  Scott,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — -.None  observed.  Attribute  the  disease  to 
miasmatic  contagion. 

Diphtheria. — One  case,  not  fatal.  Sanitary  conditions  appar- 
ently good.  Think  contagion  is  the  most  common  source  of  the 
disease. 

Sunapee — E.  C.  Fisher,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  none  fatal.  In  one  case  the 
well  water  was  contaminated  by  sink-drain,  in  one  by  vault,  and 
in  the  other  by  barn-yard. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed.  It  is  probable  that  most  cases 
of  this  disease  are  due  to  bad  sanitary  conditions. 

Suncook — J.  R.  Kimball,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  none  fatal ;  two  in  town,  one 
in  adjoining  town.     Do  not  know  the  cause. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Suncook — Geo.  H.  Larabee,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  none  fatal.  The  water  was 
undoubtedly  badly  contaminated  by  cesspools,  sink-drains,  hog- 
pens, vaults,  etc.,  in  these  cases. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Surry — W.  H.  Porter,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  recovered. 

Diphtheria. — Ten  cases,  none  fatal,  all  in  Gilsum.  Filthy  sur- 
roundings and  polluted  drinking-water  seemed  to  be  the  main 
factors  in  generating  the  disease. 
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Sutton — S.  N.  Welch,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  town  during  the  past  year. 
Diphtheria. — None  in  town. 

North  Sutton — J.  R.  Smiley,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  of  true  typhoid.  Several  cases  of 
typhoid  pneumonia  ;  one  fatal,  a  man  seventy-eight  years  of  age. 
Attribute  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  to  taking  cold. 
Have  no  means  of  telling  whether  the  water  was  contaminated. 

Diphtheria. — Have  not  seen  any.  Sore  throats  have  been  very 
common,  occasionally  one  with  small  patches  of  membrane. 

Swiftwater — J.  Brownson,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  not  fatal.  Think  the  disease  was 
produced  by  working  near  stagnant  water. 

Diphtheria. — Three  cases,  none  fatal.  Think  unsanitary  con- 
dition of  dwellings  is  the  most  common  source  of  the  disease. 

Tajnworth — 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Tilton — J.  J.  Dearborn,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  none  fatal.  In  all  these  cases 
the  water  used  in  the  family  was  contaminated  by  cesspools,  sink- 
drains  and  vaults. 

Diphtheria. — Three  cases,  none  fatal. 

Troy—^l.  T.  Stone,  inl  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Ttiftonborough — T.  Avans  Haley,  inl  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  neither  fatal.  Think  the  disease 
was  caused  by  working  in  the  vicinity  of  stagnant  water.  In  one 
case  the  drinking-water  was  contaminated. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 
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Wakefield — John  E.  Scruton,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  none  tatal  ;  two  in  Milton,  one 
in  Acton,  Me.     The  drinking-water  was  impure  in  one  case. 
Diphtheria. — None  in  my  practice. 

Wakefield — Samuel  W.  Roberts,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed.  From  an  observation  of 
thirty-five  years  I  think  malarial  poison  the  primary  cause  of  pure 
typhoid.  Never  have  seen  a  case  where  I  thought  contaminated 
water  was  the  primary  cause. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed  during  the  past  year.  Do  not 
know  that  filth  originates  the  disease,  but  it  is  an  exeellent  garden 
in  which  to  plant  it. 

Walpole — A.  P.  Richardson, -:m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  my  practice. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Walpole — W.  B.  Porter,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed.  I  think  there  has  not  been 
an  idiopathic  case  in  our  town  during  the  past  year.  Attribute 
the  cause  of  the  disease  to  a  specific  poison. 

Diphtheria. — One  mild  case  ;  could  discover  no  specific  cause. 
The  sanitary  conditions  were  good.  The  case  was  isolated,  and 
no  others  resulted. 

Warren — R.  E.  Merrill,  inl  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  town.     Attribute  the  disease  to  filth 
and  atmospheric  changes. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Warren — E.  A.  Toby,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 

Diphtheria. — Five  cases,  very  mild  type.  I  think  we  do  not 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  sanitary  conditions,  although  our  situa- 
tion is  better  than  that  of  most  towns. 
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East  Washington — George  N.  Gage,  ini.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  one  fatal,  both  in  adjacent  town. 
In  one  case  the  drainage  was  very  poor,  and  this  had  evidently 
produced  gastric  and  intestinal  derangement  in  other  members 
of  the  household.  The  smk-drain  had  been  allowed  to  discharge 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  tlie  well  from  which  the  family 
obtained  drinking-water. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Webster — Nathaniel  H.  Arev,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  not  fatal.  Attribute  the  cause  of 
the  disease  to  nervous  exhaustion,  caused  by  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  animal  magnetism. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Wentivorth — F.  A.  Durkee,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria.- — Two  cases,  neither  fatal. 

Westmoreland — James  A.  Craig,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  in  town. 
Diphtheria. — None  in  town. 

West  Swanzey — Geo.  I.  Cutler,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Five  cases  in  all,  with  two  fatal ;  four  in 
town,  two  fatal ;  One  in  Richmond.  One  case  I  attributed  to  the 
bad  sanitary  condition  of  a  tenement  house. 

Diphtheria. — Two  cases,  one  fatal.  Cause  not  discovered. 
Think  polluted  water  and  bad  drainage  the  most  common  source 
of  the  disease. 

WJiitefield — George  S.  Gove,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever.— One  case,  not  fatal.  The  disease  was  con- 
tracted in  New  York  city  from  another  member  of  the  family, 
and  developed  after  leaving  home.  The  case  was  of  long  dura- 
tion from  anxiety  and  over-feeding,  the  latter  twice  causing 
a  rapid  rise  in  the  temperature. 
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Di])htheria. — None  observed.  Think  the  disease  is  most  com- 
monly due  to  contagion. 

Whitcfie/d—].  L.  McGregor,  m.  d. 

lYphoid  Fever. — None  observed. 
Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Wilton — J.  Fleeman,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever.- — Five  cases,  none  fatal.  Think  the  disease  is 
mostly  due  to  bad  drainage. 

Diphtheria. — Two  cases,  not  fatal.  Could  discover  no  cause. 
I  attribute  the  disease  to  atmospheric  conditions  and  contagion. 

Wilton — George  W.  Hatch,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Three  cases,  none  fatal.  Filth  in  its  several 
forms  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  drinking-water  was  con- 
taminated in  two  cases. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Winchester — Webster  O.   Hardv,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — None  observed.  Attribute  the  cause  of  the 
disease  to  a  specific  germ  which  is  not  produced  by  filth,  but  if 
the  germ  is  present,  bad  sanitary  conditions  favor  its  growth  and 
propagation.  As  an  illustration  of  this  may  be  mentioned  a 
town  in  which  most  of  the  families  used  water  from  the  hotel 
well  and  were  entirely  free  from  typhoid  fever  until  a  traveler 
sickened  and  died  there.  It  then  followed  that  every  family 
using  the  water  had  the  disease,  while  those  who  obtained  water 
elsewhere  were  entirely  exempt.  The  contents  of  the  vault  had 
found  entrance  into  the  well.  I  believe  that  vaults,  hog-pens, 
sewers,  etc.,  offer  the  very  best  means  for  the  propagation  of  the 
germs.  As  regards  wells,  many  are  situated  on  ground  somewhat 
elevated  above  vaults,  etc.,  and  are  therefore  considered  safe; 
but  there  may  still  be  danger,  as  it  often  happens  that  the  lower 
stratum  of  earth  slopes  in  an  entirely  different  direction  from 
that  of  the  surface,  thus  offering  a  free  entrance  to  the  well  for 
all  impurities. 
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Winchester — George  W.  Peirce,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — One  case,  continued  from  last  year,  re- 
covered. This  case  came  from  West  Swanzey,  where  the  fever 
was  prevalent. 

Diphtheria. — Eleven  cases,  two  fatal.  Four  fatal  cases  besides 
the  two  given  above,  in  town.  In  four  cases  the  disease  seems  to 
have  had  no  discoverable  cause;  the  other  seven  occurred  where 
there  had  been  recent  communication  with  a  patient  previously 
suffering  with  the  disease. 

Wolfeborough — N.  H.  Scott,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. ^ — Seven  cases,  none  fatal ;  two  in  town,  five  in 
New  Durham.  Could  find  no  cause  except  in  a  family  in  which 
two  cases  occurred.  A  sample  of  the  water  used  by  them  was 
pronounced  by  Prof.  Angell  "  bad  water."  * 

Woodsville — C.  R.  Gibson,  m.  d. 

Typhoid  Fever. — Eight  cases,  none  fatal.  Attribute  the 
cause  of  the  disease  to  overwork  without  proper  food,  bad 
drainage  and  general  lack  of  cleanliness. 

Diphtheria. — None  observed. 

Winchester — A.  H.  Taft,  m.  d. 

Tvphoid  Fever. — Two  cases,  none  fatal.  May  5,  1885,  Mrs. 
C.  P.,  residing  in  Winchester,  gave  birth  to  a  son  ;  convalescence 
protracted.  Child  "  brought  up  "  on  bottle;  deranged  condition 
of  bowels  from  the  first.  Mother  and  child  in  a  miserable  condi- 
tion for  two  months.  Upon  examination  of  the  premises  I  found 
that  the  sink-drains  and  well  were  separated  by  about  six  feet 
of  very  porous  earth.  (See  diagram  on  following  page.)  The' 
condition  of  both  patients  remained  unimproved  until  the  use  of 


*  "The  color  is  unfavorable.  The  water  residue  is  full  of  circular  patches  indicating 
organic  matter  in  solution.  The  residue  blackens  on  ignition,  but  the  blackening  does  not 
persist.  The  indication  inclines  to  animal  matter.  The  chloral  is  in  excess  (2.).  The  free 
ammonia  not  excessive  (0.05) ;  albumoid  ammonia  not  determined.  The  water  reduces  per- 
manginic  acid.  There  are  no  nitrogen  acids.  Microscopic  examination  :  Cyclops  quad- 
ricornis  and  bacteria.  Bacteria  termo  in  the  zoiiglcea  form,  well  marked.  The  water  is 
polluted  vi'ith  some  form  of  animal  matter.     It  is  bad  water." 
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the  water  on  the  premises  was  discontimied,  and  this  was  brought 
about  only  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  the  condition  of  affairs. 

Diphtheria. — Fifteen  cases,   none  fatal.     One  case  was  con- 
tracted in  Massachusetts. 


S  S — Sink-spouts. 


The  following  summary  of  reported  causes  of  typhoid  fever  is 
exceedingly  interesting.  It  shows  to  what  an  extent  filth  in  some 
form,  or  other  causes  which  are  largely  avoidable,  enter  into  the 
question  of  typhoid  fever  production.  Such  opinions  are  also 
given  by  the  medical  profession  in  every  country  of  the  civilized 
world.  Tj'phoid  fever  destroys  more  lives  than  cholera,  or  yel- 
low fever,  or  small-pox,  or  any  other  pestilential  disease,  and  no 
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country  escapes  its  ravages.  How  to  avoid  it  is  forcibly  sug- 
gested, indirectly,  in  a  knowledge  of  its  causes.  The  following 
table  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  growing  belief  that 
the  disease  is  dependent  upon  a  specifit  germ,  or  poison.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true ;  and  the  sooner  such  a  theory  is  recognized 
by  the  practitioner,  the  sooner  will  scientific  principles  be  applied 
to  prevent  its  ravages.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  the  particular 
germ  has  already  been  discovered.  It  was  first  described  by 
Eberth,  and  has  been  studied  and  investigated  by  Goffky,  who 
regards  it  as  the  specific  organism  of  the  disease.  He  found  the 
bacilli  in  the  blood  drawn  from  the  spleen  of  a  typhoid  fever 
patient  during  life.  Goffky  found  them  in  the  kidneys,  liver, 
spleen,  and  mesenteric  glands.  Culture  experiments  have,  how- 
ever, proved  negative.  The  English  authors,  to  a  large  extent, 
believe  in  a  specific  germ,  and  that  the  germs  after  leaving  the 
body  often  reach  the  water  supply  and  thus  produce  the  disease ; 
also,  that  the  dried  germs,  or  poison,  may  reach  the  air  passages 
and  in  this  manner  infect  the  mdividual. 

Whatever  the  form  or  nature  of  the  germ,  or  poison,  that  pro- 
duces the  disease,  we  know  that  certain  conditions,  classed  as 
unsanitary,  are  necessary  to  the  propagation  of  the  disease.  This 
conclusion  has  been  reached  through  observation  in  individual 
cases,  as  well  as  the  history  of  epidemics  of  the  disease. 


CAUSES. 


Polluted  water 

Filth 

Bad  drainage 

Low  water 

Sink 

Privy 

Decaying  vegetable  matter. 

Infection 

Contagion 

Bad  ventilation 

Sewer  gas 

Malaria 

Overwork 
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Low  vitality 

Foul  cellar 

Atmospheric 

Swampy  land 

Bed  of  pond 

Newly  plastered  house. . 

Sink  and  privy 

Nervous  exhaustion  . . . . 
Specific  poison,  or  germ. 


Total  causes  reported 

Causes  not  discovered 

Number  who  gave  no  answer  to  question  of  origin. 


Total  number  of  physicians  reporting 


'95 


87 


191 


It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  table  that  polluted  water  stands 
greatly  in  excess  of  all  other  reported  causes.  The  reported  cases 
are  almost  without  exception  attributed  to  contaminated  wells. 
In  some  instances  other  factors  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
polluted  water. 

Under  the  head  of  "  filth  "  are  classed  "  bad  surroundings,' 
"  unsanitary  conditions,"  etc. 

Good  authorities  assert  that  typhoid  fever  is  the  scourge  of  the 
farmer.  The  conditions  which  are  most  favorable  to  its  develop- 
ment are  most  frequently  found  at  farmhouses  and  in  villages. 
Cities  as  a  rule  have  a  good  water  supply,  or  at  least  a  supply  not 
polluted  by  filthy  drainage.  Sewers,  while  they  may  perhaps,  as 
often  constructed,  cause  other  diseases,  have  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed to  lessen  typhoid  fever. 

Spontaneous  cases  of  the  disease  often  appear  in  sparsely 
settled  localities,  so  often  that  many  physicians  have  no  doubt 
that  certain  conditions  develop  de  novo  the  particular  poison 
that  produces  the  disease.  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health,  after  giving  considerable  study  to  the  subject,  came  to 
the   conclusion  that  typhoid  fever  might  be  produced  in  three 


*  Seventy-eight  had  not  observed  a  case  during  the  year. 
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ways:  i.  By  foul  water;  2.  By  foul  air;  3.  By  emanations  from 
the  earth,  occurring  most  frequently  in  the  autumn  and  in  sea- 
sons of  drought. 

Dr.  Cabell,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Medical 
Association  in  1877,  protested  against  the  idea  that  a  prior  case 
was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  typhoid.  Dr.  Pinckney  Thomp- 
son, the  able  president  of  the  Kentucky  State  Board  of  Health, 
says  :  "  As  I  study  the  literature  of  the  etiology  of  typhoid  fever, 
coupled  with  an  experience  in  the  practice  of  medicine  for  thirty 
years,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  typhoid  fever  does  origi- 
nate from  other  causes  than  the  contagion  of  a  previous  case." 

With  a  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  we  already  possess,  there  is 
much  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  disease,  although  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  ever  be  eradicated. 

Diphtheria,  one  of  the  scourges  of  the  young,  is  believed  by 
the  medical  profession  to  be  as  closely  allied  to  bad  sanitary  con- 
ditions as  typhoid  fever,  while  it  has  one  element  in  its  propaga- 
tion very  much  more  marked, — contagion. 

Nezvmarket^ — Charles  A.  Morse,  m.  d. 

Diphtheria. — Since  Oct.  i,  1885,  there  have  been  91  cases  of 
diphtheria  in  this  town,  20  cases  proving  fatal.  The  average  age 
of  the  fatal  cases  was  6  years  ;  one  case,  a  young  lady,  being  1 7 
years  and  9  months  old.  Taking  into  account  the  severity  of  the 
epidemic,  I  think  that  a  good  per  cent  of  our  cases  have  recovered. 
We  have  not  been  able  fully  to  ascertain  as  yet  the  cause.  At  first 
we  thought  it  came  from  one  of  the  school  buildings,  but  upon 
close  examination  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  not 
the  fact,  and  we  are  still  in  doubt.  Our  sewerage  is  not  of  the 
best ;  but  no  one  is  to  blame  but  the  townspeople,  as  they  won't 
appropriate  money  to  do  it,  and  it  cannot  be  done  for  nothing. 
We  have  done  the  best  that  we  could  to  keep  the  disease  confined 
to  certain  limits,  and  have  practiced  isolation  as  far  as  we  could, 
and  we  have  been  ably  assisted  by  the  board  of  health. 

*  Secured  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  the  regular  alphabetical  order. 
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The  following  table  is  interesting  in  showing  a  partially  classi- 
fied arrangement  of  the  reported  causes  of  diphtheria  for  the  past 
four  years :  — 


CAUSES. 


Bad  sanitary  conditions I      20 

Contagion 

Polluted  water 

Bad  drainage  

Sink 


Atmospheric  causes. 
Filth 


Decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

Cesspool 

Damp  and  foul  cellar 

Exposure  to  dampness 

Poor  ventilation 

Local  cause 

Malaria 

Cause  not  discovered 

Neglected  vaults 

Infection 

Cold 

"  Scrofulus  diathesis  " 

Specific  germ,  or  poison 


The  table  presents  only  an  approximate  statement  of  causes, 
since  in  many  instances  several  conditions  are  reported  in  an 
individual  experience,  while  the  classification  is  made  under  one 
head.  For  instance,  if  we  find  given  as  a  cause  "  polluted  water 
and  bad  drainage,"  we  classify  it  under  one  head,  —  polluted 
Avater.  The  entries  in  the  table  include  all  answers  given  as  to 
the  cause  ;  several  did  not  answer  the  question.  The  evidence 
is,  however,  all  that  a  rational  mind  needs  to  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  bad  sanitary  conditions  are  intimately  associated  with 
the  disease.  The  element  of  contagion  should  be  more  generally 
recognized  than  it  has  been  heretefore.     Many  lives  have  been 
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lost  through  neglect  to  isolate  the  disease  whenever  and  wher- 
ever it  appears.  When  it  is  conceded,  more  than  that,  demon- 
strated, that  we  have  within  our  reach  the  means  of  lessening  such 
diseases,  it  seems  a  terrible  commentary  upon  the  humanity  of 
individuals,  families,  and  municipalities  that  the  slaughter  should 
go  on,  surrounded  by  such  passive  indifference  as  to  make  one's 
blood  almost  run  cold. 

The  facts  which  are  presented  above  should  be  a  warning  to 
every  individual,  a  monitor  to  every  family,  and  a  revelation  to 
inactive  health  boards  of  the  inexcusable  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  them. 

Note.  —  "  The  Practical  Histoiy  of  a  New  Epidemical  Miliaiy  Fever  with  an 
Angina  Uh-usculosa. 

This  Distemper  did  emerge  20th  j\Iay,  1735,  in  Kingsfoit  Township,  fifty 
Miles  eastward  from  Boston.  It  was  no  foreign  importation,  Kingston  being  an 
inland  place,  of  no  Trade  or  considerable  communication.  The  first  seized  was 
a  child  ivho  died  in  three  Days  Illness  :  about  a  Week  thereafter  in  another 
Family  at  four  Miles  distance,  three  Children  were  seized  successively,  and  died 
also  the  third  Day ;  it  continues  spreading  gradually  in  that  Township,  seizing 
here  and  there  particular  Families  with  that  degree  of  violence,  that  of  the  first 
circiter  forty  decuinhents  none  recoz'ered  as  we  were  informed.  It  was  vulgarly 
called  the  Throat  Illness,  or  a  Plague  in  the  Throat,  and  alarmed  the  Provinces 
of  New-E7igland  very  much.  Some  died  of  a  sudden  or  acute  Necrosis  ;  but 
most  of  them  by  a  Symtomatick  affection  of  the  Fauces  or  Neck;  that  is  by 
Sphacelations  or  corrosive  Ulcerations  in  the  Fauces,  or  by  an  infiltration  and 
tumefaction  in  the  Chops  and  fore  part  of  the  Neck,  so  turged,  as  to  bring  all 
upon  a  level  between  the  chin  and  sternum,  occasioning  a  strangulation  of  the 
Patient  in  a  very  short  time.  After  a  few  Weeks  it  spreads  into  the  neighboring 
Townships,  but  with  more  mildness."  [Extract  from  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Douglass,  printed  in  1736,  and  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Samuel  A. 
Greene,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.] 
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The  figures  given  below,  although  very  incomplete  so  far  as 
the  entire  state  is  concerned,  and  in  some  instances  the  town, 
are  taken  from  reports  sent  to  the  board  by  the  physicians  of  the 
locality  named.  The  number  of  deaths  given  below  does  not 
include,  probably,  half  that  occurred  throughout  the  state  during 
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the  year.  The  small  death  rate  in  comparison  with  the  number 
of  cases  reported,  indicates  that  the  disease  prevailed  in  a  very 
mild  form,  as  a  rule. 


Towns. 
Alstead 
Antrim  . 
Barrington 
Belmont 
Bristol    . 
Canaan,  Vt. 
Candia  . 
Campton  Village 
Claremont 
Concord 
Conway 
Cornish 
Deerfield 
Derry  Depot 
Dover    . 
Enfield  Centre 
Epping 
Fannington 
Fitzwilliam 
Francestown 
Franconia 
Franklin 
Gilmanton 
Gilsum  . 
Goffstown 
Goshen 
Great  Falls 
Hampton 
Hancock 
Hillsborough 
Hinsdale 
Hooksett 
Hopkinton 
East  Jaffrey 
Keene   . 
Laconia 
Lake  Village 
Lebanon 
Lempster 

5 


No.       No. 
of  cases,  fatal. 
4 

Towns. 
Littleton 

22               I 

Loudon 

2 

Manchester    . 

4 

Marlboro' 

I 

Meriden 

'          2 

Milford 

12 

Milton   . 

i6 

Mont  Vernon 

9 

Nashua 

34 
9           I 

Newport 
Newton 

I 

Northfield 

lO 

Northwood     . 

4 

Pelham 

lO 

Peterboro' 

4           I 

5 
7 

Plymouth 
Raymond 
Rochester 

7 

2 

17 

Rumney 

Salisbury 
Sandwich 

19               2 

2 

Sunapee 
Suncook 

19 

5          I 

I 

.Surry 

West  Swanzey 

Tamworth 

17          I 

Tilton    . 

I 
14 

Troy      . 
Tuftonboro'    . 

31           2 

Wakefield 

12 

4 

Walpole 
Webster 

4 

Whitefield      . 

12 

Wilton  . 

16 

Winchester     . 

4 

Woodsville     . 

5          I 

Wolfeboro'     . 

24 
A  few  cases. 

Total      . 

No.      No. 
of  cases,  fatal. 

7 
4 


3 
II 

6 
51 

5 


4 
6 

15 


36 
5 

24 
I 
6 
I 
I 

II 
I 

5 
2 
I 
3 
5 

12 
II 
I 
7 
4 
5 
I 

3 


648        23 
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The  following  communication  received  from  Dr.  Frank  Blais- 
dell,  of  Goffstown,  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The  course  which 
he  pursued  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do. 
with  this  disease.* 

SANITARY  TREATMENT  OF  MALIGNANT  SCARLET  FEVER. 


BY    FRANK    BLAISDELL,  M.  D.,  GOFFSTOWN,  N.  H. 


The  sanitary  treatment  of  scarlatina  maligna  in  country  practice,  which  has 
been  successful  in  my  hands,  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following  case  :  — 

A.  C.  W.,  aged  28  months,  taken  sick  October  24,  1885,  with  vomiting,  sore 
throat,  etc.,  followed  the  next  day  with  the  characteristic  eruption  of  scarlatina, 
which  rapidly  took  on  a  malignant  fonn,  to  which  the  little  patient  soon  suc- 
cumbed. Beside  the  physician,  there  were  in  attendance  the  father,  mother, 
nurse,  grandmother,  and  a  neighbor,  the  first  three  named  being  young  people, 
and  none  of  the  attendants  had  ever  had  the  disease,  and  all  were  in  contin- 
uous attendance  on  the  patient.  They  were  all  asked  to  stay  on  the  premises, 
and  word  was  given  to  the  neighbors  of  the  malignant  character  of  the  disease, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  come  into  the  house.  Soft  linen  cloths  were  used 
to  wipe  away  the  discharge  from  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  These  cloths  were 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  listerine  and  were  at  once  burned.  Solutions  of  listerine 
were  sprayed  through  the  rooms  with  the  atomizer ;  it  was  used  as  a  gargle  and 
for  toilet  purposes.  At  death,  the  little  patient  was  wrapped  in  sheets  wmng 
out  of  this  solution ;  the  sheets  were  kept  wet  and  were  not  removed  at  all,  the 
patient  being  buried  in  them.  As  soon  as  possible  the  coffin  was  prepared, 
listing  put  round  the  edges,  the  patient  put  in,  and  then  into  the  box,  and  at 
once  buried.  No  public  funeral  was  of  course  allowed,  but  prayers  were  had  at 
the  grave,  there  being  in  attendance  only  those  who  had  been  with  the  patient. 

The  bedding  in  use  by  the  patient  was  put  into  the  oven  of  a  cook-stove  and 
subjected  to  as  intense  heat  as  could  be  borne  without  burning.  The  contents 
of  the  bed  were  burned,  all  bedding  and  clothing  were  then  washed  in  a  solution 
of  bromo  chloralum ;  the  cupboards  of  the  room  were  opened,  articles  spread 
out,  carpet  taken  up  and  washed,  the  room  shut  up  tight  and  subjected  to  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur  for  forty-eight  hours,  when  the  doors  were  opened  and 
the  sulphur  fumes  allowed  to  penetrate  the  rest  of  the  rooms.  Then  the  house 
was  opened  and  aired,  all  woodwork  washed ;  the  attendants  took  a  full  bath, 
especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  hair,  clothing  disinfected,  and  the  house 
pronounced  habitable. 

Although  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  were  many  children,  there  was  no 
other  case  of  the  disease.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  vaults,  drains,  etc., 
were  flushed  with  a  strong  solution  of  copperas. 

*  See  circular  to  local  boards  of  health,  printed  elsewhere. 
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This  seems  a  good  deal  of  work  for  tlie  busy  country  practitioner,  Ijut  to  my 
mind  it  is  a  more  brilliant  achievement  to  keep  other  homes  from  being  invaded 
by  this  scourge  of  childhood,  than  to  carry  to  a  successful  termination  cases  of 
scarlatina, — a  result  that  those  who  have  had  the  malignant  form  of  experience 
in  this  disease  rarely  obtain. 


COMPLAINTS,  ETC. 

During  the  year  quite  a  number  of  complaints  against  nui- 
sances of  various  kinds  were  brought  directly  to  the  attention  of 
the  board.  In  some  instances  this  was  done  because  there  was 
no  active  local  board  of  health,  and  in  others  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  cases  involved  legal  questions  which  the  local 
authorities  did  not  feel  like  acting  upon  without  the  advice  of 
the  state  board.  In  every  instance  prompt  attention  has  been 
given  to  such  complaints,  although  some  of  them  did  not  come 
primarily  within  the  province  of  the  state  board ;  they  should 
have  been  adjusted  by  the  local  board. 

The  following  cases,  including  some  of  the  correspondence 
upon  the  same,  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  was  done,  and  also  for  the  incidental 
information  which  may  be  of  future  use  to  local  health  officers. 

SLAUGHTER-HOUSE    AT    CAMPTON. 

Early  in  August  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  board  that  a 
slaughter-house  existed  in  the  village  of  Campton,  which  was 
giving  much  offense  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  immediate  locality, 
as  well  as  to  a  large  number  of  summer  visitors  stopping  at  the 
Sunset  Hill  House.  It  was  represented  that  unless  the  nuisance 
could  be  abated  immediately,  many  of  the  summer  visitors  would 
leave  the  place  at  once. 

This  village  having  within  a  few  years  gained  quite  a  reputation  as 
a  summer  resort,  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  best  sanitary 
conditions  was  at  once  recognized  as  being  of  especial  moment. 
The  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  visited  the  locality  and 
found  that  there  was  ample  cause  for  the  complaint.  The  follow- 
ing letter  and  order  were  transmitted  to  the  selectmen  : — 
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THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Aug.  12,  1885. 
Board  of  Selectmen,  Canipfon,  N.  H.  : 

Sirs: — Complaint  having  been  made  to  this  board  that  a  slaughter-house 
existed  at  Campton  Village  which  was  giving  offense  to  summer  visitors  as  well 
as  to  pemaanent  residents  of  the  place,  Dr.  G.  P.  Conn  and  myself  visited  the 
locality  yesterday  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  situation.  We  found  that 
Freeman  C.  Smith  was  using  his  stable  as  a  slaughter-house,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  people 
of  the  vicinity  as  well  as  to  persons  traveling  on  the  public  highway.  An 
examination  of  the  premises  revealed  the  fact  that  the  slaughtering  was  done 
on  the  stable  floor,  and  the  entrails  and  other  waste  products  were  thrown 
through  a  scuttle  into  the  cellar  below,  in  which  were  several  hogs.  This  cellar 
presented  a  most  filthy  condition,  and  although  no  slaughtering  had  been  done 
(so  it  was  stated)  since  the  Sunday  before,  the  waste  had  not  all  been  con- 
sumed by  the  hogs,  and  there  was  also  considerable  decomposing  blood  upon 
the  stable  floor,  so  that  the  premises  exhaled  a  stench  that  was  almost  intol- 
erable. The  chief  complaints  come  from  the  boarders  at  the  Sunset  Hill  House. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  health  and  comfort,  neither  of  which  should  be 
interfered  with,  there  is  another  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  your  town,  and  which  you  in  your  official  capacity  should  recogoiize,  to 
wit,  financial  prosperity. 

Campton  has  become  a  town  of  summer  resort,  and  justly  so  on  account  of 
its  beautiful  location,  cool  atmosphere,  and  pure  water  from  the  hillsides ;  and 
the  number  of  buildings  recently  erected  and  now  in  process  of  construction 
shows  that  the  money  brought  into  your  town  by  summer  travel  has  largely  in- 
creased the  valuation  of  property,  and  under  favorable  conditions  will  continue 
so  to  do,  thereby  in  many  ways  benefiting  the  people  ;  hence,  from  this  stand- 
point alone  you  cannot  afford  to  tolerate  for  a  day  a  nuisance  which  will  affect 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  your  summer  visitors. 

The  law  is  sufficient  to  abate  any  such  conditions  and  it  becomes  your  duty, 
as,  by  virtue  of  your  office,  you  are  the  local  board  of  health,  to  be  vigilant  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  your  town  and  those  who  may  choose  it  for  a  tem- 
porary residence  during  the  summer  months. 

Herewith  is  transmitted  an  order  relative  to  the  nuisance  under  consideration. 
Respectfully  yours, 

IRVING  A.  WATSON, 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer  State  Board  of  Health. 
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THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Okfice  ok  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Aug.  12,  1885. 
Board  of  Sclectiiwn,  Campion,  A'.  H.  : 

Sirs : — By  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  this  board  by  the  laws  of  the  state, 
you  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  prohibit  one  Freeman  C.  Smith  from 
slaughtering  animals  upon  the  premises  where  he  now  resides,  and  from  the 
further  use  of  his  stable  as  a  slaughter-house.  You  are  directed  to  serve  a  notice 
upon  him  to  this  effect  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  this  order, 
and  report  to  this  board  the  time  of  serving  such  notice. 
Per  order. 

IRVING  A.  WATSON, 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer  State  Boat'd  of  Health. 

The  order  was  sent  to  the  selectmen  because  they  constituted 
the  board  of  health  of  the  town.  Immediate  action  was  taken, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  report  upon  their  action  : — 

Campton,  Aug.  13,  i8g5. 
To  the  State  Board  of  Health  : 

We  have  this  13th  day  of  August,  1885,  served  notice  on  Freeman  C.  Smith 
not  to  use  his  stable  as  a  slaughter-house  from  this  date,  as  directed. 

C.  W.  PULSIFER, 
A.  P.  ROWE, 

D.  B.  PULSIFER, 

Selectmen  of  Campton^ 

Subsequently  information  was  received  from  the  town  showing 
that  the  nuisance  had  been  abated. 

INSUFFICIENT    DRAINAGE. 

Complaint  was  also  made  to  the  board  that  a  ditch  which 
drained  a  locality  in  the  rear  of  the  post-office  and  other  build- 
ings, and  which  passed  under  a  portion  of  the  schoolhouse  yard, 
was  not  sufficiently  deep  at  the  latter  point  to  drain  the  locality 
mentioned.  Accompanying  the  complaint  was  the  following 
document :  — 

We,  the  undersigned,  very  respectfully  beg  leave  to  say  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  ditch  in  rear  of  J.  W.  Morrison  &  Son's  buildings,  and  in  rear  of  other  build- 
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ings  in  Campton  Village,  has  been  the  cause  of  typhoid  fever  and  other  sick- 
ness, and  requires  immediate  attention. 

A.  D.   MUCHMORE,  m.  d. 

WM.  A.  SMITH,  M.  D. 

J.  LANCE,  M.  D. 
Campton  Village,  N.  H.,  Aug.  i8,  1885. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  : — 

THE   STATE   OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Aug.  14,  1885. 
Board  of  Selectmen,  Campton,  N.  H.  : 

Gentlemen : — A  petition  has  been  presented  to  this  board,  signed  by  A.  D. 
Muchmore,  M.  D.,  Wm.  A.  Smith,  M.  D.,  and  J.  Lance,  M.  D.,  representing 
that  a  ditch  in  the  rear  of  J.  W.  Morrison  &  Son's  buildings  has  been  the  cause 
of  typhoid  fever  and  otlier  sickness  in  the  vicinity,  and  asking  that  the  matter 
be  given  proper  attention. 

At  a  recent  visit  to  Campton  Village,  Dr.  Conn  and  myself  made  a  hasty  and 
casual  inspection  of  the  locality.  It  seems  that  some  twenty  or  more  years  ago 
a  covered  drain  was  constructed  through  the  schoolhouse  yard  to  carry  off  the 
water  that  naturally  ran  through  tlie  yard.  This  drain,  so  it  is  said,  is  not  deep 
enough  to  carry  off  the  water  that  comes  down  above  it,  but  acts  as  a  dam,  and 
thus  prevents  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  locality  mentioned  in  the  petition. 
Whether  this  is  the  fact,  or  whether  the  drain  is  partially  filled  and  thereby 
causes  the  water  to  stand  in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  named,  we  have  no  further 
knowledge  than  is  stated  above. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  something  should  be  done  at  once  to  better  drain 
this  locality.  It  would  be  a  town  improvement  which  the  selectmen  ought  to 
make,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  your  boai-d  cause  this  place  to  be 
drained  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient.  That  its  existence  is  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  vicinity  is  shown  by  the  highest  medical  authority  of 
your  town,  and  we  trust  you  will  deem  it  an  official  duty  to  take  immediate 
measures  to  abate  the  nuisance. 

Respectfully  yours, 

IRVING  A.  WATSON, 

Secretary. 

We  were  informed  by  a  letter  from  J.  A.  Morrison  &  Son  that 
the  selectmen  examined  the  locality  and  indicated  a  willingness 
to  reconstruct  the  ditch  if  they  should  receive  a  direct  order 
from  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  do  so.  As  there  was  a  ques- 
tion as  to  who  should  pay  the  cost,  the  town  or  the  district,  liti- 
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gation  might  possibly  follow  which,  in  the  event  of  a  direct 
order,  would  involve  the  board,  so  it  was  thought  best  not  to 
issue  such  an  order.  Under  the  circumstances  the  selectmen  did 
not  feel  willing  to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility.  The  board 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  issue  such  an  order  for  the  reason  that 
the  drainage  of  the  locality  was  provided  for  under  the  law 
passed  in  1883  (Pamphlet  laws,  chapter  108),  giving  the  select- 
men full  power  to  act  in  the  matter.  We  are  not  informed  that 
any  alteration  in  the  condition  has  yet  been  made.  We  would 
recommend  that  the  selectmen  at  once  cause  the  ditch  to  be 
deepened  and  enlarged  where  it  passes  under  the  schoolhouse 
yard,  so  as  to  completely  drain  the  locality  above. 

HEDDING    CAMP-GROUND. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  the  secretary 
of  the  Hedding  Camp-Meeting  Association  : — 

East  Epping,  N.  H.,  Aug.  12,  1S85. 
Irving  A.  Watson,  m.  d.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Concord,  N.  H.  : 
Dear  Sir: — There  are  some  sanitary  questions  connected  with  the  Camp 
Ground  at  this  place  that  have  long  troubled  the  managers.  We  have  given  no 
little  time  and  study  to  the  matter  the  present  season.  We  are  not  sure  of  the 
course  we  ought  to  take.  It  occurs  to  us  to  ask  you  to  make  your  visit  to  this 
ground  now,  hoping  you  may  be  able  to  tell  us  what  can  and  should  be  done. 
Could  you  not  make  your  official  visit  to-morrow  or  next  day  ? 

We  have  a  pleasant  ground  and  greatly  desire  to  presei-ve  all  natural 
advantages  thereof  and  add  to  the  attractions  and  the  value  every  year.  We 
shall  welcome  you  and  your  suggestions.  Hoping  soon  to  see  you  and  to  show 
you  the  ground  and  tell  you  of  our  difficulties, 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

OTIS   COLE, 
Secretary  Hedding  Ca?np  Meeting  Association. 

Immediately  following  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the  secretary 
visited  the  locality  and  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  inaugurate 
considerable  sanitary  work  in  order  to  remedy  conditions  which, 
if  not  already,  were  liable  to  become  a  public  nuisance. 

The  officers  of  the  association  indicated  a  willingness  to  carry 
out  all  the  suggestions  as  rapidly  as  possible.     The   following 
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letter  was  transmitted  to  tlie  executive  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  shows  the  most  important  changes  that  were  urged 
upon  the  association  : — 

THE   STATE   OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Aug.  i8,  1885. 
To  the  Executive  Committee  Hedding  CampGround  Association,  Epping,  N.  H.  : 
Gentlemen  : — After  an  official  examination  of  your  grounds  on  the  14th 
inst.,  I  have  the  following  suggestions  to  make  in  reference  to  the  sanitary  im- 
provement of  the  locality,  and  which  seem  to  be  important  for  the  continued 
healthfulness  of  your  beautiful  grounds  : — 

1.  The  line  of  privies,  public  and  private,  situated  on  the  border  of  the 
swamp  and  over  the  little  stream  which  runs  through  the  same,  should  be 
removed  so  that  a  dry  earth  system  of  care  can  be  used.  This  is  essential 
from  the  fact  that  the  stream  over  which  they  now  stand  is  much  too  small 
to  serve  as  a  sewer,  and  the  result  is  the  low  land  along  the  borders  of  this 
little  stream  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  polluted  to  an  extent  that  is  liable  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  place.  The  change  can  readily  be 
made  by  moving  the  privies  up  the  bank  a  few  feet,  enough  to  leave  a  driveway 
behind  them,  and  by  the  use  of  dry  earth  daily  they  can  be  kept  in  an  entirely 
safe  and  unolfensive  condition. 

2.  Another  marked  improvement,  and  which  would  probably  be  a  profit- 
able one  in  the  end  by  reason  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  suggested,  to 
wit :  that  the  swamp  be  cleared  of  the  now  quite  dense  undergrowth  so  as  to 
let  in  the  sun  and  give  free  passage  to  the  prevailing  winds.  This  is  simply  a 
suggestion  which,  perhaps,  is  not  a  sanitaiy  necessity',  but  which  would  un- 
doubtedly become  a  factor  in  adding  still  further  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
your  grounds. 

I  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  excellent  sanitary  condition  that  is  to  be 
observed  among  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  cottages  which  are  so  neatly  scat- 
tered among  the  beautiful  trees  of  the  grove.  Nature  has  done  much  for  your 
grounds,  in  providing  a  clean,  diy,  and  porous  soil  to  build  upon,  and  an 
abundance  of  sweet,  pure  water  from  several  copious  springs. 

It  is  only  man,  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  so-called  civilization,  that  defiles 
and  renders  noxious  some  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  nature,  and,  but  for  the 
exercise  of  such  care  as  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  essential  to  health 
and  happiness,  irretrievable  disaster  would  follow.  This  is  applicable  to  your 
grounds.  You  must  constantly  be  on  your  guard  against  sanitary  sins  which, 
not  unlike  other  sins,  are  sometimes  insidious  in  their  methods  of  progress.  A 
camp-ground  with  so  large  a  population  as  yours,  should  be  under  the  daily 
inspection  of  a  sanitary  police,  who  should  be  faithful  and  just  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
are  prescribed  for  the  locality. 
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With  these  suggestions  carried  out  in  a  faithful  manner,  the  past  and  present 
healthfuhiess  of  the  place  would  not  only  be  maintained  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  of  the  so-called  filth  diseases  to  get  a  foothold  in  this  little  village 
in  the  woods. 

Respectfully  yours, 

IRVING  A.  WATSON, 
Secretary  and  ExectUive  Officer  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  improvements  suggested  have  in  a  large  degree  been  car- 
ried out,  further  improvements  will  be  made  the  present  season. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  managers  of  this  camp-ground  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  best  possible  hygienic  conditions.  The  local- 
ity is  a  delightful  one,  and  nature  has  done  much  to  render  the 
place  attractive.  After  the  proposed  irnprovements  are  made  no 
possible  fault  can  be  found  with  any  of  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, if  that  degree  of  attention  and  care  is  secured  which 
should  be  exercised  at  all  public  resorts. 

LANCASTER    SEWERAGE. 

About  the  ist  of  August  the  secretary  was  informed  by  some 
citizens  of  Lancaster  that  one  of  the  sewers  in  Main  street  was 
broken  or  otherwise  obstructed,  so  that  the  sewage  backed  up  and 
overflowed  into  the  cellars  and  basements  of  some  of  the  build- 
ings, and  that  this  condition  had  existed  for  some  time.  The 
citizens  were  considerably  alarmed  lest  such  a  condition  should 
cause  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  or  some  other  disease.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  attention  of  the  selectmen  had  been  called  to 
the  situation,  and  that  they  were  going  to  repair  the  sewer  "  after 
haying,"  or  at  some  other  convenient  time.  The  board  of  health 
was  notified  as  follows  :  — 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Aug.  3,  1885. 
To  the  Board  of  Health,  Lancaster,  N.  H  : 

Gentlemen : — In  relation  to  the  question  of  better  drainage  in  your  village 
and  concerning  which,  in  addition  to  the  facts  verbally  expressed  by  some  of 
the  members  of  your  board,  complaints  have  been  made  by  several  citizens  of 
Lancaster  to  this  board,  we  advise  the  following  after  due  consideration  of  the 
facts  as  presented,  to  wit  : — 
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Your  board  should  take  measures  to  re-open  the  closed  sewer  in  Main  street 
at  once.  This  ought  to  have  been  done  before,  and  the  town  authorities  by  so 
great  a  delay  have  not  only  neglected  a  duty,  but  have,  by  such  inaction,  ren- 
dered the  town  liable  to  suits  for  special  damages  by  any  one  who  has  been 
damaged  thereby,  as  well  as  jeopardized  the  health  of  the  people  in  the  build- 
ings which  suffer  from  the  closed  sewer.  Cellars  into  which  sewage  has  flowed, 
as  in  this  case,  by  reason  of  an  obstructed  sewer,  render  the  buildings  above 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  the  health  of  occupants,  and  constitute  a  nidus 
from  which  an  epidemic  might  be  started  that  would  entail  much  sickness  and 
loss  of  life  in  the  village  of  Lancaster.  Especially  dangerous  is  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  no  circumstance  or  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances can  palliate  the  fact  that  there  would  rest  little  short,  if  any,  of  a 
criminal  responsibility  upon  your  board  if  you  allow  the  matter  to  remain 
another  day  without  action.  Notify  your  selectmen  to  repair  the  sewer  imme- 
diately that  the  nuisance  may  be  abated.  They  will  doubtless  be  ready  promptly 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  town  in  this  matter  when  the  importance  of  the  case 
is  presented  to  them. 

After  the  repair  of  the  sewer,  the  cellars  which  have  received  the  overflow 
sewage  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfectants  used  to  render  them 
pure  and  sweet. 

Regarding  other  nuisances  in  your  town,  you  are  insti'ucted  to  abate  such  as 
are  brought  to  your  notice,  calling  to  your,  aid,  if  need  be,  the  arm  of  the  law, 
which  is  sufficient  to  meet  any  case  that  is  likely  to  come  within  your  province. 
The  health  and  comfort  of  the  people  are  a  paramount  necessity  in  all  communi- 
ties, and  as  officers  of  the  former,  without  which  the  latter  cannot  be  maintained, 
it  becomes  your  duty  to  act  promptly  and  with  decision  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  public  health. 

Per  order. 

IRVING  A.  WATSON, 
Secretary  and  Executive  Officer  State  Board  of  Health. 

As  no  report  has  been  made,  we  have  no  official  information 
as  to  what  was  done  by  the  selectmen  or  local  board  of  health  in 
the  matter.  We  have  been  informed  incidentally  that  the  sewers 
have  been  put  in  good  condition,  and  that  there  is  now  no 
trouble  with  the  drainage. 

NUISANCE    AT    BEDFORD. 

Bedford,  N.  H.,  June  27,  1885. 
Irving  A.  Watsox,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  : 

Dear  Sir: — We,  the  undersigned,  residents  of  Bedford,  living  on  the  River 
road,  south  two  and  one  half  miles  from  the  city  of  Manchester,  would  respect- 
fully call  your  attention  to  a  nuisance  now  existing  near  the  public  road,  and 
within  a  few  rods  of  our  homes. 
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Said  nuisance  consists  of  a  soap-house  and  piggeiy,  where  quantities  of  putrid 
meat,  old  bones,  and  now  and  then  a  dead  animal,  are  tried  out.  At  times  the 
smell  is  so  offensive  our  doors  and  windows  have  to  be  closed ;  and  to  make 
the  matter  still  worse,  a  night-cart  has  been  run  all  through  the  spring  and  up  to 
a  few  days  ago,  dumping  tlie  contents  near  the  road  and  very  near  our  houses. 
Now,  doctor,  we  kindly  ask  you  to  give  this  complaint  your  earliest  attention, 
as  what  used  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  places  to  live  outside  the  city  is  at 
times  disagreeable  and  must  be  very  unhealthy. 
Very  tndy  yours, 

Warren  G.  Currier, 
Edmund  B.  Hull, 
R.  D.  Currier, 
Thomas  J.  Wiggin, 
J.  C.  Oilman, 
E.  P.  French, 
G.  E.  Langley, 
Melvin  Kilton, 
N.  B.  Hull, 

E.    F.    BUSWELL, 

S.  W.  Dunbar, 
G.  F.  Putnam. 

The  president  and  secretary  visited  the  locality  and  imme- 
diately communicated  with  the  selectmen  as  follows : — 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  July  i,  1885. 

Selectmen  of  Bedford  : 

Gentlemen  : — A  petition  signed  by  the  following  named  persons,  to  wit : 
Warren  G.  Currier,  Edmund  B.  Hull,  R.  D.  Currier,  Thomas  J.  Wiggin,  J.  C. 
Oilman,  E.  P.  French,  G.  E.  Langley,  Melvin  Kilton,  N.  B.  Hull,  E.  F.  Bus- 
well,  S.  W.  Dunbar,  and  O.  F.  Putnam,  has  been  presented  to  this  board,  set- 
ting forth  that  a  nuisance  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  homes  of  the  petitioners,  in 
the  form  of  a  "  soap-house  and  piggery,  where  quantities  of  putrid  meat,  old 
bones,  and  now  and  then  a  dead  animal,  are  tried  out,"  and  praying  for  an 
abatement  of  the  same. 

The  president.  Dr.  G.  P.  Conn,  and  the  secretary  visited  the  locality  yester- 
day, June  30,  and  found  the  establishment  complained  of  to  be  a  self-evident 
nuisance.  The  premises  are  said  to  be  leased  to  one  Patrick  Ahearn,  and  the 
property  said  to  be  owned  by  Lewis  Rice  and  Lucy  P.  Rice.  The  premises 
were  found  to  be  in  a  most  fifthy  and  slovenly  condition,  and  the  rooms  in 
which  the  rendering  process  is  carried  on,  as  well  as  an  adjacent  storeroom, 
were  almost  intolerable  from  the  decaying  animal  matters,  consisting  of  putrid 
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masses  of  so-called  "soap-grease,"  old  bones,  etc.  Adjoining  these  rooms,  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  and  filthy  intervening  passage-way,  was  a  lot  of 
swine,  while  underneath  the  building  were  several  more  hogs.  The  stench  from 
this  condition  of  affairs  was  almost  unbearable,  even  at  quite  a  distance  from  the 
building  in  the  line  of  the  prevailing  wind.  A  few  rods  from  this  building, 
leased  to  the  same  party,  is  a  set  of  buildings  consisting  of  house,  L,  and  stable. 
Under  the  latter  was  found  a  lot  of  hogs  kept  in  a  most  filthy  condition,  and 
within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  one  of  the  complainants. 

The  two  places  thus  described  are  nuisances  from  more  than  one  standpoint. 

1.  They  are  a  source  of  danger  to  the  health  of  the  petitioners  and  their 
families. 

2.  They  are  prejudicial  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  residents  of  that 
locality,  as  well  as  to  persons  traveling  in  the  highway. 

3.  They  must,  if  continued,  impair  the  valuation  of  property  in  that  vicinity, 
thereby  not  only  affecting  the  petitioners,  but  reducing  the  taxable  valuation  of 
the  town. 

We  therefore  advise  your  board  to  cause  the  nuisance  to  be  immediately 
abated.  Chapter  1 1 1  of  the  General  Laws  gives  you  full  authority  to  act  in  this 
matter.  Under  common  law  an  abatement  of  the  nuisance  may  be  secured  by 
an  injunction.  A  suit  for  special  damages  could,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board, 
be  sustained. 

Respectfully  yours, 

IRVING  A.  WATSON, 

Secretary. 

On  the  day  of  its  date  the  following  communication  was 
received,  which  shows  that  the  situation  had  not  been  materially 
improved,  although  some  pretence  had  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion by  the  proprietor  : — 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  July  20,  1885. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  m.  d..  Secretary  New  Ha7npshire  State  Board  of  Health: 

Dear  Sir : — At  the  request  of  my  neighbors  I  write  you  again  in  regard  to 
our  Bedford  nuisance.  The  following  week  after  your  visit  the  selectmen  made 
a  call  on  Mr.  Ahearn,  and  in  about  one  week  more  Mr.  Ahearn  moved  one 
soap-kettle  out  under  a  tree,  also  a  flock  of  small  pigs  and  one  hog  back  under 
the  hill ;  the  hog  he  took  from  the  barn  near  my  house,  leaving  the  others.  He 
has  banked  the  barn  with  sand  and  put  some  pine  leaves  in  the  pen,  but  when  the 
hogs  root  over  the  manure  and  are  fed  the  sour  city  swill,  the  surroundings  are 
not  much  better  than  before.  The  soap  team  makes  its  regular  trips  to  and  from 
the  city,  and  as  smoke  has  been  seen  but  once  from  the  kettle  out  under  the 
tree,  we  all  know  by  the  same  old  stench  where  the  soap  is  made.  Not  so 
much  in  the  daytime  but  more  at  night. 
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Mr.  A.  has  no  building  imder  the  tree,  and  the  contents  of  the  cart  from  the 
city  are  unloaded  into  the  soap-house  as  usual.  Mr.  A.  was  a  good  deal  dis- 
turbed after  your  visit,  and  quite  cross  at  me  for  not  letting  him  know  of  your 
coming. 

This  is  the  best  statement  I  can  give  you  of  what  has  been  done  or  what 
has  not  been  done.  If  you  would  like  to  know  more  I  would  refer  you  to 
W.  G.  Currier  or  T.  J.  Wiggin.    Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  so  far, 

1  am,  yours  truly, 

E.  B.  HULL. 

The  following  letter  was  received  on  the  day  of  its  date  : — 

Bedford,  Aug.  13,  1885. 
Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson  : 

Dear  Sir : — In  answer  to  your  letter  of  August  12  we  say,  as  regards  the 
nuisance,  it  still  exists  in  full  force.  All  seems  to  remain  about  the  same  as  I 
informed  you  in  my  last  letter.  The  hogs  are  still  under  the  barn,  but  some 
have  been  taken  from  the  soap-house.  Last  Monday  was  one  of  the  worst  days 
we  have  ever  experienced  from  it;  the  smell  was  almost  intolerable.  We  think 
taking  the  swill  from  the  soap-house  and  leaving  it  all  open  out  in  the  field  does 
not  improve  the  matter  in  the  least. 

We  are,  very  ti^uly  yours, 

EDMUND   B.    HULL, 
W.   G.   CURRIER, 
T.   J.  WIGGIN. 

On  August  1 7  another  communication  was  sent  to  the  select- 
men, calling  their  attention  to  the  immediate  necessity  of  abating 
the  nuisance,  and  the  fact  that  such  a  business  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  where  it  was  without  being  a  public  nuisance,  and  they 
were  directed  to  cause  its  abatement. 

In  an  interview  with  the  selectmen  they  stated  that  the 
nuisance  should  be  done  away  with  without  further  delay.  No 
official  report  has  been  received  from  the  board  concerning  the 
matter,  but  as  no  further  complaint  has  been  made,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  nuisance  has  been  abolished.  The  business  will 
not  be  allowed  to  be  carried  on  at  that  place  in  the  slovenly  and 
offensive  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  in  the  past, 

THE    NASHUA    WATER    SUPPLY. 

Some  apprehension  was  felt  early  in  the  season  because  the 
Nashua  water  contained  so  large  an  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
which  was  developed  in  the  storage  reservoirs,  lest  it  might  be 
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the  cause  of  sickness  during  the  summer  months.  By  invitation 
of  and  in  company  with  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  secretary 
inspected  the  several  storage  ponds  from  which  the  city  water  is 
received. 

It  was  thought  best  to  have  an  analysis  of  the  water  made, 
taking  the  samples  from  the  water  pipes  in  the  city.  Two  speci- 
mens were  examined, — one  by  Prof.  E.  R.  Angell,  and  the  other 
by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Wood,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  the  reports  upon  the  analyses  made,  the  following  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  mayor  of  Nashua  : — 

THE   STATE   OF   NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Aug.  iS,  1885. 
Hon.  John  A.'  vSpalding,  Mayor  of  Nashua  . • 

Dear  Sir : — The  delay  in  reporting  to  you  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
the  samples  of  Pennichuck  water,  one  of  which  you  sent  to  Prof.  E.  R.  Angell 
and  tlie  other  to  me,  was  from  the  fact  that  I  did  not  obtain  a  report  on  one 
of  the  samples  until  yesterday.  The  specimen  sent  me  I  forwarded  to  Prof. 
E.  S.  Wood,  of  Harvard  College,  for  examination.  Prof  Angell  reports  as 
follows  : — 

sanitary    analysis    of   water    from    NASHUA. 

Odor Not  perceptible. 

Color Yellowish. 

Total  solids,  grains  per  gallon 4.2 

Ignition  of  residue It  blackens  some. 

Volatile  and  combustible  matter 1 .5 

Hardness,  equivalent  to  giains  of  CaCo     ......  2.0 

Alkahnity,  "  "  " 1. 5 

Chlorine,  grains  per  gallon         ........  0.2 

Ammonia,  parts  per  million  : — 

Free  ammonia  .........  0.02 

Albuminoid  ammonia         ........        0.132 

Nitric  acid None. 

Nitrous  acid None. 

Iron         ...........      Strong  trace. 

Lead None. 

Sediment Considerable. 

Microscopic  examination, — silicious  particles,  aquatic  plants,  infusoria. 
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EXPLANATION    AND   OPINION. 

The  color  of  this  water  is  due  to  the  aciuatic  vegetation,  which  has  a  yellow- 
ish color.  When  the  water  is  evaporated  to  a  small  quantity,  it  Ijecomes  frothy 
and  somewhat  syrup  like,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  vegetable  matter.  The 
loss  on  ignition  is  comparatively  large,  as  all  the  solid  matter  amounts  to  only 
4.2  grains  per  gallon.  Most  of  the  loss  is  organic  matter.  The  small  amount 
of  free  ammonia  shows  that  decay  is  not  very  active  at  present,  but  the  amount 
of  albuminoid  ammonia  indicates  the  presence  of  considerable  organic  matter. 
The  microscopic  examination  confirms  this,  showing  quite  a  quantity  and 
variety  of  fresh  water  algce ;  the  prevailing  types  are  confervace??,  desmidiaceie, 
diatomacea;,  pediastracene  and  apiocystacecc.  The  animal  life  is  confined  to  the 
class  infusoria,  several  orders  of  which  are  present.  This  water  contains  too 
much  vegetable  matter. 

EDMUND   R.   ANGELL. 

Derry,  N.  H.,  Aug.  3,  1885. 

The  following  is  Prof.  Wood's  report : — 

Boston,  Aug.  13,  1885. 

WATER   ANALYSIS. 
(Figures  express  parts  per  100,000  of  water.) 

Free  ammonia        ..........         0.0004 

Albuminoid  ammonia     .........         0.0098 

Chlorine 0.20 

Residue : — 

Fixed 3.20 

Volatile 2.50 

Hardness 1° 

Transparency  ..........  Clear. 

Color None. 

Odor None. 

Characteristics  on  Ignition Considerable  blackening. 

Nitrates Absent  by  ferrous  sulphate  test. 

This  is  an  excellent  water.     There  is  no  evidence  of  injurious  contamination. 

The  water  is  suitaVjle  for  drinking  and  other  domestic  purposes. 

EDWARD   S.  WOOD. 

So  far  as  the  analyses  go,  there  is  but  one  conclusion  in  the  case,  and  that  is 
that  the  water  taken  at  that  time  (July)  was  not  dangerous  to  use  for  domestic 
or  other  purposes.  It  is  a  question,  however,  to  what  extent  an  analysis  can 
determine  the  healthfulness  or  purity  of  water.  Of  course  it  shows  the  amount 
of  organic  or  inorganic  matter,  and  but  very  little  beyond.  Just  what  effect 
a  water  filled  with  certain  forms  of  plant  life  may  have  upon  the  human  system 
when  used  daily,  is  to  be  determined  only  by  observation.     In  the  instance  of 
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the  Pennichuck  water,  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  sickness  traced  to  it  this 
season.  Moreover,  the  mortahty  reports  of  your  city,  if  the  newspapers  correctly 
report  the  same,  indicate  an  unusually  small  death  rate  for  July. 

I  do  not  see  as  there  is  any  ground  for  further  action  on  your  part,  or  on  the 
part  of  this  board,  unless  as  the  season  advances  some  evidence  of  ill  effects 
from  the  use  of  your  city  water  is  observed.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you, 
in  your  official  capacity,  to  give  the  matter  such  attention  as  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  you  informed  regarding  the  healthfulness  of  your  city,  and  should  any 
developments  show,  or  indicate,  that  a  deleterious  effect  is  being  produced  by 
the  Pennichuck  water,  we  will  gladly  make  a  further  investigation  of  the  subject. 
Respectfully  yours, 

IRVING   A.  WATSON, 

Secretary. 

The  Pennichuck  Water  Company  has  expended  a  large  amount 
of  money  during  the  present  year  to  secure  a  good  water  supply 
for  the  city.  They  have  greatly  enlarged  the  reservoir  from 
which  the  city  supply  is  directly  taken.  The  old  reservoir  held 
600,000  gallons;  the  new  one  has  a  capacity  of  3,800,000  gallons, 
and  is  built  of  stone  in  a  very  substantial  manner.  It  is  circular 
in  form,  and  has  an  average  depth  of  fourteen  feet  of  water.  It 
will  probably  be  necessary  for  the  company  to  exercise  a  great 
deal  of  care  in  relation  to  the  artificial  ponds  in  which  the  water 
is  stored,  especially  the  upper  pond,  to  keep  the  vegetable 
growths  within  a  limit  that  will  not  render  the  water  unhealthy. 
There  is  an  especial  liability  to  the  development  of  a  large  amount 
of  vegetable  matter  in  the  latter  pond  during  a  very  dry  and 
warm  season. 


SANITARY  INSPECTION   OF   RAILWAY   STATIONS 
AND   GROUNDS. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1885  the  State  Board  of  Health  com- 
menced a  sanitary  inspection  of  the  stations  and  grounds  of  the 
different  railroads  in  the  state.  The  object  of  this  work  was= 
threefold,  and  may  be  stated  thus  : — 

1.  The  health  and  comfort  of  the  traveling  public. 

2.  The  interests  of  the  railroads  themselves. 

3.  The  interests  of  the  state  as  a  summer  resort. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  work  became  apparent  from  a  review 
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of  all  the  circumstances  embraced  in  the  statements  given  above, 
rather  from  a  combination  of  them  all  than  from  any  one  indi- 
vidually. The  traveling  public,  especially  that  class  known  as 
summer  visitors,  or  summer  tourists,  have,  in  keeping  with  the 
advancement  of  sanitary  science,  grown  more  thoughtful  each 
year  of  the  too  visible  results  of  bad  sanitary  conditions,  possibly 
hypercritical  in  many  instances,  and  are  demanding  that  the  lines 
over  which  they  travel  and  the  places  in  which  they  briefly 
sojourn  shall  possess  the  minimum  of  objections  in  this  direction. 
Upon  the  same  plane  has  been  the  demand  for  ease  and  comfort 
while  en  route,  and  this  has  resulted  in  better  cars,  greater  con- 
veniences, etc.,  because  competing  lines  have  been  obliged  to 
satisfy  their  patrons.  In  like  manner  the  observation  of  the 
traveler  is  being  directed  to  matters  exterior  to  the  car  itself 
while  in  transit.  The  tidiness  of  the  station,  the  cleanliness  of 
all  its  appointments,  the  beauty  of  the  grounds,  the  purity  of  its 
water  supply,  are  often  critically  asked  about  or  examined. 
Beyond  the  important  question  of  health,  that  of  scenery,  all  that 
may  please  or  displease  the  eye,  is  not  to  be  ignored  by  the  rail- 
roads or  by  the  state.  The  railroad  that  best  provides  for  all 
these  things,  everything  else  being  equal,  will  be  the  best 
patronized,  and  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  improved  condi- 
tion insure  an  increased  revenue,  not  only  from  direct  sources, 
but  also  through  diminished  expenditures.  Sanitary  rules  rigidly 
enforced  by  any  railroad  corporation  will  secure  better  care  of 
buildings  and  fixtures,  and  thereby  greatly  prolong  their  period 
of  usefulness.  So  well  has  this  fact  been  demonstrated  that 
several  railroads  have  added  a  medical  officer  to  their  list  of 
managers,  who  has  within  his  province  the  charge  of  railway 
sanitation  as  well  as  the  other  duties  belonging  to  the  office. 
The  Grand  Trunk  is  the  only  line  running  into  this  state  having 
such  an  officer.  The  value  of  his  services  is  apparent  in  the 
improved  sanitary  appointments  of  that  road  under  such  an 
administration. 

So  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  the  question  is  one  not  only  of 
financial  gain,  but  of  educational,  industrial,  and  social  impor- 
tance. With  agriculture  at  a  low  ebb  in  many  sections  of  the 
state,  and  manufacturing   enterprises   seeking  common   centers 
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offering  more  favorable  inducements,  there  is  a  large  section  of 
this  "  Switzerland  of  America  "  that  is  worth  only  what  summer 
visitors  make  it.  Already  the  annual  influx  of  such  has  added 
much  to  the  resources  of  the  state,  provided  a  local  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  locality,  built  churches  and  schoolhouses, 
largely  increased  the  taxable  property,  and  greatly  augmented  the 
prosperity  of  many  towns.  It  becomes,  then,  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  foster  and  encourage  in  every  legitimate  way  the  coming 
of  visitors  among  us  to  spend  the  summer  months. 

Nature  has  been  bountifully  lavish  with  her  gifts  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  it  is  with  a  view  to  correcting  the  attendant  evils  of 
civilization  that  sanitary  supervision  is  exercised.  A  few  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  or  diphtheria  at  a  place  of  public  resort  is,  set- 
ting aside  the  question  of  life  and  death,  a  financial  calamity. 
We  desire  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  will  prevent  such  a 
result,  and  if  our  efforts  are  successful  we  shall  have  accomplished 
the  threefold  object  with  which  this  work  was  undertaken. 

We  desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  railroads  for  the  interest 
they  have  manifested  in  this  work  and  for  the  courtesies  and 
facilities  they  have  extended  to  us.  The  survey  of  the  railroads 
in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  state  has  been  completed  ; 
the  roads  in  the  western  portion  will  be  inspected  in  the  spring. 

THE    BOSTON    &    MAINE    AND    ITS    LEASED    LINES. 
(Eastern,  P.,  G.  F.  &  C,  D.  &  W.,  and  Wolfeborough  R.  Rs.) 

The  inspection  of  the  stations  and  grounds  of  this  road  was 
commenced  May  15,  1S85.  Through  the  courtesy  of  James  T. 
Furber,  Esq.,  general  manager,  a  special  train  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  board,  which  was  accepted.  The  president  and 
secretary  of  the  board  examined  every  station  in  New  Hampshire 
under  the  management  of  the  road.  The  conditions  found  and 
the  work  performed  in  each  case  are  entered  in  detail  upon  the 
records  of  the  board.  A  general  report  is  here  presented,  but 
before  considering  the  sanitary  appointments  there  are  some 
prominent  features  as  well  as  some  special  conditions  to  which 
we  would  call  particular  attention. 

I.    The  grounds  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  stations.     It  has  been 
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a  part  of  the  policy  of  this  road  to  beautify  as  much  as  possible 
the  grounds  about  the  stations,  and  to  maintain  a  neat  and 
attractive  appearance  between  the  fences  along  the  line.  A  prize 
is  annually  given  to  the  station  agent  who  keeps  his  grounds  in 
the  best  and  most  attractive  condition.  The  company  furnishes 
each  agent,  if  desired,  a  certain  sum  for  plants  and  flowers  to 
beautify  the  grounds.  So  much  attention  has  this  scheme 
received  that,  although  inaugurated  but  a  few  years  since,  the 
transformation  is  remarkable.  Stations  that  a  few  years  ago 
were  rusty  and  untidy,  with  grounds  growing  up  to  weeds  and 
bushes,  are  now  well  painted  and  have  gardens  of  green,  closely 
cropped  grass,  Avith  a  pleasing  variety  of  flowers  attractively  and 
artistically  arranged.  At  some  of  the  stations  the  designs  in 
flowers  would  do  credit  to  a  professional  landscape  gardener.  The 
grounds  at  Madbury  in  particular  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
example.  Especial  mention  is  made  of  this  feature  because, 
although  having  only  an  indirect  bearing  upon  the  health  aspect  of 
the  question,  it  is  a  profitable  outlay  for  the  railroad  and  the 
state.  It  is  in  the  financial  interests  of  both,  as  well  as  for  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  traveler,  that  the  matter  is  deemed 
worthy  not  only  of  notice  but  of  imitation  by  every  railroad  in 
the  state. 

Again,  an  agent  or  employe  who  gives  careful  attention  to  the 
matter  of  having  neat,  clean,  and  beautiful  grounds  will  have  a 
corresponding  regard  for  other  things  about  the  station.  Dirty 
and  unsightly  floors,  odorous  vaults,  etc.,  would  be  too  grossly 
incompatible  with  an  artistic  exterior  to  be  tolerated  by  most 
persons;  hence  these  outdoor  embellishments  become  monitors 
of  discipline  in  many  directions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
B.  &  M.  R.  R.  to  extend  this  principle  to  their  leased  lines,  and 
it  was  observed  that  the  P.  G.  F.  &  C,  and  D.  W.  railroads 
have  profited  by  the  example  already  set  them. 

In  making  mention  of  conditions  deserving  special  commenda- 
tion, the  general  cleanliness  and  care  of  station  and  grounds  at 
Madbury  should  not  be  overlooked ;  indeed,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  to  other  station  agents  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  at 
almost  any  station  along  the  line. 

At  Portsmouth  the  condition  of  the  water-closets  and  urinals 
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merits  great  praise.  This  is  a  station  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  during  the  summer,  and  the  excellent  sanitary  condi- 
tions which  it  possesses  are  a  great  credit  to  the  station  agent  as 
well  as  to  the  road,  and  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  travelnig 
public. 

Out  of  the  fifty  stations  examined,  only  four  were  classed  as 
"bad"  regarding  sanitary  conditions.  These  were  Newmarket 
Junction  (the  responsibility  of  which  is  equally  divided  with  the 
the  Concord  Railroad),  Durham,  Great  Falls,  and  Rochester.  At 
Great  Falls  and  Rochester  improvements  were  being  considered. 

The  condition  of  four  stations  was  classed  as  "  fair,"  and  the 
remaining  forty-two  as  "  good."  This,  as  a  whole,  shows  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  question  of  railroad  sanitation  by  the 
management  of  this  road  and  its  leased  lines.  Twenty-two  sta- 
tions are  supplied  with  water,  fifteen  from  wells  and  the  others 
from  springs  and  public  supplies.  Families  reside  in  only  eight 
out  of  the  fifty  stations  examined. 

The  stations  are  provided  with  water-closets  or  privies,  with 
five  exceptions  only,  and  these  are  small  and  unimportant  flag 
stations.  Thirteen  stations  have  one  privy  each ;  twenty-two 
have  two  each ;  one  has  four,  and  one  six.  Seven  have  water- 
closets,  and  one  (Salmon  Falls)  a  latrine.  Urinals  were  found 
in  fifteen  stations,  and  as  a  rule  were  in  good  condition,  although 
such  cannot  obtain  without  a  great  deal  of  care. 

Nine  stations  were  found  with  good  sewers,  about  the  same 
number  with  cesspools,  usually  unobjectionably  located,  and  the 
remainder  with  surface  drainage  only. 

Twenty-six  agents  use  disinfectants  of  some  kind  whenever 
needed  about  the  station.  Disinfectants  are  furnished  free  of 
expense  by  the  company.  A  close  inquiry  as  to  whether  com- 
plaints had  ever  been  made  of  bad  sanitary  conditions  at  the 
station  elicited  only  three  answers  in  the  affirmative. 

The  latrine  at  Salmon  Falls  above  mentioned  is  in  many  re- 
spects superior  to  vaults  or  modern  water-closets.  It  has,  in  the 
place  of  the  vault,  a  tank  of  water  which  can  be  flushed  out  into 
a  sewer  daily,  or  as  often  as  circumstances  demand.  The  tank  is, 
of  course,  connected  with  a  water  supply,  so  that  it  immediately 
refills.     This  system  is  in  use  in  two  or  three  other  railroad  sta- 
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tions  in  the  state,  as  well  as  at  the  state  house,  and  in  some  of  our 
public  school  buildings.  It  possesses  the  great  advantage  of 
being  odorless  and  not  requiring  the  constant  supervision  of  some 
one  to  keep  it  in  good  order,  as  is  the  case  with  water-closets. 

Viewing  the  sanitary  appointments  of  this  road  from  a  general 
standpoint,  we  will  say  that  they  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
general  excellence. 

The  suggestions  which  were  given  agents  and  superintendents, 
looking  toward  further  improvements,  were  received  with  a  cor- 
dial expression  of  gratitude  and  an  evident  willingness  to  carry 
them  into  effect. 

WORCESTER,   NASHUA    &    ROCHESTER    RAILROAD. 
(Leased  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.) 

All  the  stations  of  this  road  in  the  state  were  inspected  jn  May. 
Much  praise  may  be  given  in  a  general  way  for  the  neatness  and 
convenience  of  these  stations,  and  they  might  be  looked  upon  as 
models  of  their  kind  for  other  roads.  Nearly  all  have  two  wait- 
ing rooms,  with  the  appointments  of  each  well  arranged  and  in 
good  condition. 

Of  the  fourteen  stations  on  this  line,  nine  are  supplied  with 
water, — six  from  wells  and  three  from  other  sources.  With  two 
€xceptions  the  supply  was  found  to  be  good.  At  Windham  Junc- 
tion the  water  was  wholly  unfit  for  drinking  purposes,  and  a  new 
source  should  be  obtained.  At  Lee,  the  well  is  in  danger  of  pol- 
lution from  the  cesspool,  which  is  not  over  thirty  feet  from  it. 
The  well  is  only  twelve  feet  deep,  and  on  a  line  of  drainage  from 
the  cesspool.  This  matter  should  receive  the  attention  of  the 
company. 

Five  stations  are  supplied  with  modern  water-closets,  which 
were  found  in  excellent  condition.  At  Nashua  a  latrine  had  been 
substituted  for  the  old  water-closet  and  was  found  to  be  very  sat- 
isfactory, except  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  ventilated.  The 
agent  was  instructed  on  this  point  and  exhibited  a  desire  to 
remedy  the  defect  immediately.  The  remaining  stations  have 
privies,  most  of  which  were  found  in  good  order.  That  at  Hub- 
bard's (a  small  flag  station)  was  in  a  bad   condition.     All   the 
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Stations  having  water-closets  were  sewered  to  cesspools  averaging, 
probably,  a  hundred  feet  distant,  and  were  well  cared  for.  The 
few  defects  found  were  mentioned  to  the  agents  and  a  reform 
promised. 

The  plumbing  was  unusually  good  for  small  railway  stations. 
Set  washbowls  exist  in  several  instances,  a  luxury  seldom  found 
in  small  stations.  The  general  conditions  are  most  com- 
mendable. 

CONCORD   RAILROAD. 

An  inspection  of  the  stations  of  this  road  was  made  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  board.  In  keeping  stations  in  a 
proper  condition  more  depends,  as  a  general  rule,  upon  the  agent 
than  upon  the  company.  At  some  stations  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions were  most  excellent,  while  at  others,  having  facilities  almost 
precisely  the  same,  a  lax  state  of  affairs  existed.  Such  instances 
show  the  difference  in  the  oversight  and  attention  to  detail  mani- 
fested by  different  agents.  In  cases  where  the  company  has 
neglected  to  make  adequate  provision  for  a  given  requirement, 
the  agent  is  not  to  be  blamed,  and  the  criticism  should  fall 
where  it  belongs. 

Of  twenty-seven  stations,  exclusive  of  Manchester,  Epping 
Junction,  Newmarket  Junction,  and  Windham  Junction,  which 
will  be  elsewhere  considered,  families  resided  in  four. 

Six  stations  were  supplied  with  water  from  wells,  three  of  which 
seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  pollution  from  the  surroundings. 
These  were  Greenland,  Pittsfield,  and  Salem.  One  station  was 
supplied  from  a  spring,  one  from  a  pond,  and  one  from  the 
engine  supply.  The  majority  of  the  stations  had  no  water  supply 
whatever.  At  many  of  these  stations  a  water  supply  is  not  abso- 
lutely required  ;  but  at  a  station  of  any  considerable  size,  or  to  and 
from  which  there  is  much  travel,  it  is  necessary.  It  is  better, 
however,  that  no  such  provision  should  exist  than  to  depend  upon 
shallow  wells  located  so  near  the  vaults  as  to  be  polluted,  as  is 
not  infrequently  the  case. 

Water-closets  were  found  at  six  stations,  privies  at  twenty-four. 
Of  the  latter  seventeen  were  classed  as  "  good,"  five  "  fair,"  and 
two,  Newmarket  Junction  and  Salem,  in  a  bad  condition. 
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Of  the  twelve  urinals,  six  were  good,  three  fair,  and  three  bad. 
At  most  of  the  stations  there  is  a  surface  drainage  only.  At  a 
few  stations  disinfectants  would  have  greatly  improved  the  sani- 
tary condition.  The  company  should  furnish  each  agent  with 
chloride  of  lime  or  some  other  good  disinfectant,  to  be  used 
when  necessary.  This  rule  should  be  adopted  by  all  railroad 
companies. 

At  Newmarket  Junction,  jointly  controlled  by  the  Concord 
and  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  the  privies  were  in  a  bad  state,  and  can- 
not be  otherwise  as  now  located.  This  is  an  important  station, 
especially  during  the  summer  months,  and  better  sanitary  pro- 
visions are  demanded  at  once.  The  condition  was  disgusting 
during  a  larger  part  of  the  season. 

At  Windham  Junction,  the  water  supply  is  wholly  unfit  for 
drinking  purposes.  At  Epping  the  water-closet  was  in  a  foul  state ; 
proper  care  had  not  been  given  it.  The  water  which  flushes  the 
closet  has  to  be  pumped  by  hand  into  the  flushing-tank,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  tank  was  not  always  kept  supplied. 

At  Manchester,  a  filthy  condition  of  the  gents'  closets  and  uri- 
nals was  found.  The  drainage  is  inadequate,  and  the  sewer  pipes 
said  to  be  broken  under  the  station.  The  room  has  not  received 
even  ordinary  care,  and  was  foul  to  an  inexcusable  degree.  Al- 
terations are  said  to  be  contemplated  that  will  abate  the  existing 
nuisance. 

While  the  above  criticisms  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing improvements,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  work  that  is  done 
every  year  by  this  corporation  to  benefit  the  public,  as  well  as  to 
add  to  the  valuation  of  its  property. 

A  magnificent  station  has  been  erected  at  Concord,  which  is 
of  great  credit  to  the  company  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
taxable  property  of  the  state.  It  is  elegant  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments and  furnishes  the  traveling  public  with  all  the  comforts 
that  are  possible  in  a  railroad  station.  Its  sanitary  appointments 
are  of  the  best  in  all  respects. 

Several  new  stations  have  been  erected  on  the  Weare  branch, 
and  others  are  to  be  built  soon.  Improvements  and  alterations 
are  proposed  in  other  stations. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  sanitary  defects  mentioned  will  be 
remedied  as  fast  as  possible. 
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BOSTON    &    LOWELL    RAILOAD. 


The  sanitary  conveniences  and  conditions  of  the  stations  on 
this  road  have  been  slowly  improved  from  year  to  year,  but  at  no 
time  has  it  been  more  marked  than  within  the  past  year.  The 
fact  that  a  very  large  amount  of  travel  goes  over  this  road  and  its 
branches  during  the  summer  months,  carrying  as  it  does  thou- 
sands of  visitors  and  tourists  to  the  mountains,  renders  it  necessary 
that  these  matters  should  be  taken  into  careful  consideration; 
and  the  management  of  the  road  has  not  been  unmindful  of  these 
requirements.  Many  of  the  stations  in  the  mountain  region  are 
new,  or  comparatively  new,  and  some  of  them  are  models  of 
beauty  and  structure,  divided  into  two  waiting-rooms,  supplied 
with  modern  toilet-rooms,  and  with  running  water  from  springs. 
While  a  large  proportion  of  the  stations  were  found  to  be  in  a 
very  excellent  condition,  some  require  immediate  improvements 
and  alterations.  The  following  are  some  of  the  points  which  may 
be  especially  mentioned  as  demanding  the  attention  of  the 
company  : — 

At  East  Concord,  the  general  condition  of  the  station  was  most 
excellent,  with  a  good  supply  of  water  from  a  spring.  The 
vaults  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  a  large  sewer  pipe  for 
ventilating  purposes  enters  the  chimney  from  the  vault,  thus  in- 
suring excellent  ventilation.  The  waste  water  from  the  set  basin 
in  the  "gentlemen's  room  is  discharged  under  the  building  and 
stands  upon  the  surface  or  percolates  into  the  soil.  At  the 
present  time  no  perceptible  odor  arises,  but  it  will  eventually 
become  a  nuisance,  besides  largely  contributing  to  the  decay  of 
floors  and  timbers.     This  should  be  changed. 

At  Tilton,  the  station  was  found  to  be  in  a  very  good  condi- 
tion with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Direct-pressure  water  supply 
is  used  in  the  closets,  and  it  is  not  sufhcient  to  flush  them  prop- 
erly ;  there  is  a  tank,  and  it  should  be  used  instead  of  this 
method.  The  sewer  runs  from  the  station  to  the  river,  but  one 
or  two  lengths  of  pipe  should  be  added  in  order  to  carry  it  be- 
yond low-water  mark.  A  gas  machine  and  a  steam-heater  were 
found  in  the  cellar,  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other  and  without  a 
brick  partition    between    them.      Query :    Is  there  any  danger 
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under  the  existing  circumstances  ?  The  cellar  is  very  damp  by 
reason  of  a  spring  or  well  that  keeps  it  constantly  wet ;  this 
should  be  changed,  either  by  drainage  or  by  thoroughly  cement- 
ing the  cellar  bottom,  in  order  to  protect  the  building  from 
decay,  as  well  as  to  render  it  more  healthful. 

At  Lake  Village,  the  station  consists  of  two  good  waiting-rooms 
and  offices  in  the  basement  of  a  large,  well-finished  building,  and 
is  kept  in  good  order.  The  present  water  supply,  pumped  from 
the  river,  is  in  danger  of  pollution.  The  town,  however,  has  put 
in  a  large  water  supply,  taken  from  the  bay  above  the  village, 
where  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  pollution.  It  would  be  well 
for  this  station  to  abandon  the  present  supply  and  connect  with 
the  town  works  as  soon  as  they  are  completed. 

At  Weirs,  a  large  building  has  been  added  to  the  old  station, 
extending  back  over  the  lake,  and  fitted  up  as  a  station  and  a 
public  restaurant.  This  is  a  very  fine  building  for  the  locality, 
and  its  sanitary  appointments  are  first  class.  It  is  fitted  up  with 
modern  water-closets,  and  is  connected  with  the  iron  sewer  which 
carries  all  the  waste  from  the  sinks  as  well  to  a  point  down  the 
lake  near  the  outgoing  current,  so  that  the  water  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  station  and  camp-ground  is  not  polluted  as  it  formerly  has 
been.  This  is  a  very  great  sanitary  improvement  for  the  locality 
as  well  as  for  the  station.  The  company  have  put  out  considera- 
ble money  for  th»  purpose  of  securing  the  best  possible  sanitary 
conditions  for  the  place.  The  water  supply  is  pumped  from  the 
lake  at  a  point  free  from  any  liability  of  contamination.  A  large 
water  tank  for  the  engines  has  also  been  constructed,  and  from 
this  a  supply  is  taken  for  the  closets  in  the  new  station. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  good  sanitary  conditions  is 
not  greater  at  any  point  in  the  state,  for  the  reason  that  many 
thousand  persons  annually  visit  the  Weirs.  Some  own  cottages 
there,  while  camp-meetings,  conventions,  and  other  public  meet- 
ings call  many  others  to  the  place.  The  company  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  work  it  has  done  and  the  efforts  it  is 
constantly  making  to  keep  this  place  of  resort  in  a  first  class 
condition  in  all  respects. 

Among  the  more  prominent  mountain  stations  may  be  men- 
tioned  Lisbon  and  Littleton,  both    stations  being  in  excellent 
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condition.  At  the  Wing  road  some  improvements  should  be 
made  ;  in  fact,  a  new  station  will  probably  be  required  in  the 
near  future.  During  the  season  a  large  number  of  people  stop  at 
this  station  for  a  few  moments  at  least,  in  changing  cars  or  in 
waiting  for  trains.  It  consists  now  of  but  one  waiting-room  ;  it 
formerly  had  two,  but  the  other  is  now  used  as  a  dining-room. 
The  ladies'  toilet-room  is  entered  though  this  dining-room.  The 
gentlemen's  closet  is  entirely  inadequate  for  the  station.  The 
station  has  no  water  supply. 

At  Bethlehem  Junction,  there  is  a  very  fine  station,  well  de- 
signed and  first-class  in  all  its  appointments.  At  Fabyan's,  the 
station  accommodations  are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  place. 
A  brief  report  of  the  condition  was  made  to  C.  S.  Mellen,  Esq., 
general  superintendent,  in  July,  which  called  his  attention  to 
the  existing  defects.  The  station  contains  no  water-closets  or 
privies,  and  is  altogether  too  small  for  the  place.  The  '*  Cottage," 
a  building  belonging  to  the  company  and  used  for  sleeping 
accommodations  for  the  train  men  as  well  as  for  the  help  at  the 
Fabyan  House,  was  found  to  be- in  a  very  bad  condition.  The 
cellar  was  wet  and  without  drainage.  The  sanitary  conditions 
were  bad,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  building  was  in  a  state  of 
general  decay. 

By  appointment,  the  examination  of  the  premises,  as  well  as  of 
the  station,  was  made  by  the  president  and*  secretary  of  the 
board,  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Stowell,  division  superintendent,  and  a 
plan  of  improvements  considered.  The  company  already  had  in 
contemplation  the  remodeling  of  these  buildings  so  as  to  make 
them  more  convenient,  and  also  to  improve  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  same. 

It  may  be  stated  at  this  writing  that  much  work  has  been  done, 
and  that  before  the  season  of  1886  opens  many  of  the  improve- 
ments contemplated  will  have  been  completed. 

These  are  the  chief  defects  that  have  been  discovered  in  mak- 
ing a  sanitary  inspection  of  the  stations  upon  this  popular  line  of 
travel.  Much  might  be  said  in  praise  of  some  of  the  stations  that 
are  not  mentioned,  and  still  more  in  behalf  of  the  policy  of  the 
company,  which  seems  to  be  to  place  everything  pertaining  to 
the  road  and  to  the  places  of  public  resort  along  its  line  in  the 
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condition  best  calculated   to  satisfy  the  traveling  public  and  to 
protect  their  health. 

The  board  desire  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  courtesies 
received  from  this  company. 

NORTHERN    DIVISION    B.    &    L.   R.   R. 

A  systematic  inspection  of  this  line  was  not  made  during  the 
past  year,  but  will  be  during  the  present  season.  Some  of  the 
stations,  however,  have  been  examined,  and  were  found  to  be  on 
an  average  with  the  stations  of  other  lines.  We  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  noting  some  improvements  that  had  been  made  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  stations  upon  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
road  will  also  be  inspected  the  present  season.  A  partial  inspec- 
tion has  already  been  made. 

GRAND    TRUNK    RAILWAY. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  this  line  of  railway  are  under  the 
management  of  a  medical  officer,  this  being  the  only  line  running 
into  the  state  that  has  such  an  official.  Prior  to  the  inspections 
inaugurated  by  this  board,  the  medical  officer  of  the  road  had 
issued  a  circular  to  agents,  making  it  compulsory  upon  the  latter 
to  maintain  good  sanitary  conditions,  giving  explicit  directions, 
and  notifying  each  agent  that  disinfectants  would  be  furnished 
upon  a  requisition  from  them. 

As  a  rule,  the  stations  were  found  to  be  in  a  good  condition. 
Among  the  stations  which  may  be  especially  mentioned  are 
Gorham  and  Berlin.  At  the  former  the  sanitary  arrangements 
were  being  entirely  remodeled,  and  a  sewer  was  in  process  of 
construction  from  the  station  to  a  suitable  distance  therefrom. 
At  this  station  there  has  been  constructed  a  latrine,  and  the 
sanitary  appointments  in  all  respects  are  first  class. 

At  Berlin,  a  new  station  has  recently  been  built,  and  at  the 
time  of  inspection  everything  was  in  excellent  condition  and 
order.  The  inspection  of  this  line,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
others,  demonstrates  the  fact  that  some  system  of  vaults  should 
be  constructed  where  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  water  carriage 
that  will  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  soil.     In  an  interview  with 
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the  agent  of  this  company,  he  stated  that  in  the  building  of  many 
stations  some  excavation  of  the  earth  beneath  the  buildings  was 
generally  made  ;  the  result  has  been  that  water  from  rains  and 
melting  snow  frequently  finds  its  way  into  these  excavations,  carry- 
ing with  it,  in  solution  or  otherwise,  considerable  of  the  waste 
products  that  are  deposited  upon  the  ground  where  there  are  no 
vaults  to  the  closets.  Extensive  soil  pollution  follows,  and  after 
a  few  years  the  odor  that  comes  from  this  source  alone  is  notice- 
able, and  in  some  instances  nearly  intolerable,  especially  at  night 
when  there  seems  to  be  greater  evaporation  from  the  soil.  At 
one  station,  of  which  this  agent  had  knowledge,  the  contaminated 
soil  was  removed  to  quite  an  extent  and  fresh  earth  substituted, 
yet  the  offensive  odor  was  still  noticeable  in  the  evening. 

Another  feature  in  the  sanitary  administration  of  this  railway, 
and  one  which  ought  to  be  required  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  is 
that  every  station  has  a  closet  suitably  arranged  for  both  sexes. 
Much  well-grounded  fault  has  been  found  because  so  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  this  necessary  adjunct  of  every  well- 
regulated  station  by  many  of  the  railroads  of  the  state.  The 
agents  upon  this  line  are  held  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
all  sanitary  regulations. 


INSPECTION  OF   SUMMER  RESORT  HOTELS. 

The  sanitary  inspection  of  the  principal  houses  of  summer 
resort  was  commenced  during  the  year,  and  will  be  continued 
from  time  to  time  as  is  deemed  necessary.  Owing  to  other  work 
which  was  being  carried  on  by  the  board,  it  was  not  possible  to 
make  an  inspection  of  all  the  summer  hotels  during  the  year. 
Below  will  be  found  a  brief  report  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of 
most  of  the  houses  inspected  : — 

It  may  be  said  incidentally  that  the  owners  or  proprietors  of 
the  houses  visited  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  work,  and 
indicated  a  desire  to  place  their  buildings  and  grounds  in  the 
best  possible  condition  with  reference  to  the  health  of  their 
guests.  Indeed,  the  proprietors  of  the  larger  and  more  prosper- 
ous public  houses  have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  a  good 
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sanitary  administration,  and  that  without  such  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  first-class  patronage. 

The  conditions  found  are  given  in  the  report  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  information  to  those  who  desire  to  consult  the 
same,  and  also  to  insure  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  in 
maintainmg  a  good  standard  of  hygienic  requirements. 

In  a  few  instances  reports  have  not  been  made,  because  the 
premises  were  undergoing  alterations  tending  greatly  to  improve 
the  general  conditions  of  the  same,  and  it  was  thought  best  not 
to  make  a  report  untfl  such  improvements  had  been  completed. 

Whenever  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  suggestions  pointing 
toward  certain  essential  improvements,  the  interested  parties 
have,  in  every  instance,  manifested  a  willingness  to  comply  Avith 
the  suggestions  offered.  In  the  reports  given,  it  has  been  our 
aim  to  be  strictly  impartial  so  far  as  location  or  ownership  were 
concerned,  and  any  degrees  of  comparison  that  may  be  dis- 
covered, are  based  solely  upon  our  views  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point. 

WAUMBEK    HOUSE,    JEFFERSON. 

This  house  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
delightfully  located.  It  contains  one  hundred  rooms ;  eighty  in 
the  house  proper  and  twenty  in  the  annex.  Considerable  money 
has  recently  been  expended  to  put  this  house  in  a  perfect  sanitary 
condition.  The  inspection  of  the  same  revealed  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care  and  cleanliness  in  all  its  appointments.  The  sewer  is 
carried  two  thousand  feet  to  a  brook.  In  the  construction  of  the 
sewer  and  in  the  plumbing  of  the  house  the  most  modern  princi- 
ples were  recognized.  The  soil  pipes  extend  through  the  roof  of 
the  house  and  secure  perfect  ventilation  for  the  sewer.  All  the 
connections  with  the  latter  are  well  trapped.  The  house  also  is 
well  ventilated,  even  to  the  kitchen.  The  present  proprietor, 
Mr.  Charles  Hartshorn,  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  sanitary 
appointments  of  this  house  first  class  in  all  respects. 

The  water  supply  is  from  a  spring  upon  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, beyond  any  source  of  pollution.  The  house  is  supplied 
with  modern  water-closets  with  a  large  flush  of  water,  and  appar- 
ently in  perfect  condition. 
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STARR    KING    HOUSE,    JEFFERSON. 

This  house  is  situated  just  below  the  Waumbek  House,  and 
like  all  houses  upon  Jefferson  hill,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  below.  It  contains  thirty-one  rooms.  The  water  supply 
is  from  a  spring  upon  the  mountain-side,  and  is  abundant  and 
pure.  The  privies  are  disconnected  with  the  house  and  are 
flushed  with  a  large  amount  of  water  from  a  brook.  The  sewage 
is  carried  down  the  hill  a  long  distance  from  the  house  and 
beyond  any  point  of  danger.  The  general  sanitary  conditions 
are  good. 

PLAISTED    HOUSE,    JEFFERSON. 

This  house  contains  fifty-three  rooms.  The  water  supply  is 
from  a  spring  upon  the  mountain-side  above  all  buildings  or 
other  sources  of  pollution.  It  is  brought  to  the  buildings  in 
wooden  and  iron  pipes.  The  sewage  is  carried  a  long  distance 
from  the  buildings.  This  house  contains  modern  water-closets 
in  good  condition  and  flushed  with  an  abundance  of  water.  The 
sanitary  appointments  are  first-class. 

LANCASTER   HOUSE,    LANCASTER. 

This  house  is  very  pleasantly  located  in  the  village  of  Lan- 
caster, and  sufficiently  elevated  to  render  its  site  dry  and  healthy. 
It  contains  seventy-five  sleeping-rooms.  The  house  is  com- 
paratively new,  having  been  built  only  four  or  five  years  ago. 
It  is  provided  with  running  water  from  a  spring.  The  house  is 
heated  by  steam,  lighted  with  gas,  contains  modern  water-closets, 
and  is  thoroughly  sewered.  The  sewer  runs  to  the  river,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  rods  distant,  and  is  connected  with  the  house  only. 
It  ranks  as  a  first-class  hotel,  and  is  largely  patronized  by  summer 
visitors. 

FARRAGUT    HOUSE,    RYE. 

This  house  is  delightfully  located  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
ocean,  and  has  ample  grounds  with  an  abundance  of  shade  trees. 
It  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty  rooms,  is  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  spring  water  from  a  source  which  guarantees  its 
purity.    The  plumbing  and  sewering  of  the  house  are  first-class  in 
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all  respects.  It  is  supplied  with  modern  water-closets,  with  an 
ample  amount  of  water.  A  sewer  runs  to  the  ocean,  and  all 
the  connections  are  properly  trapped  and  ventilated.  All  the 
out-houses,  as  well,  were  found  to  be  in  an  excellent  condition. 
Much  care  has  been  taken  to  maintain  the  most  healthful  condi- 
tion possible  at  this  house,  and  the  general  sanitary  condition  is 
excellent  in  all  respects. 

boar's    head    house,    HAMPTON. 

This  house  contains  sixty-three  sleeping-rooms,  and  has  twenty- 
five  supplementary  rooms  in  the  Granite  House  and  cottages  near 
by.  The  water  supply  is  from  a  well  and  is  pumped  by  wind 
power.  The  privies  are  disconnected  from  the  house  and  dry 
earth  is  used  daily.  During  the  summer  season  they  are  cleansed 
every  morning. 

The  house  is  pleasantly  located  on  an  elevation  sufficient  to 
insure  good  drainage,  and  if  properly  cared  for  must  of  necessity 
be  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a  healthful  summer  resort. 

SEA    VIEW    HOUSE,   HAMPTON    BEACH. 

This  is  a  new  house,  built  early  in  the  season  of  1885  on  the 
site  of  the  one  burned  during  the  preceding  winter.  The  house 
contains  twenty-six  rooms.  The  privies  are  disconnected  from  the 
house  and  are  daily  kept  in  good  order  by  the  use  of  dry  muck. 
The  sink  drainage  is  into  a  cesspool  near  by  ;  the  water  supply  is 
from  a  well  in  the  yard,  but  should  be  taken  from  some  other 
source,  for  the  well,  if  not  already  polluted,  is  liable  to  become 
so  at  any  time,  owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  the  privies  and 
cesspool.     All  the  other  sanitary  requirements  are  excellent. 

SEA  VIEW   HOUSE,  RYE. 

This  house  contains  ninety-four  sleeping-rooms.  The  water  sup- 
ply is  of  excellent  quality,  taken  from  a  spring.  The  water-closets 
were  in  good  condition  and  the  building  is  sewered  to  a  cesspool. 
New  plumbing  has  recently  been  put  in,  and  many  other  general 
improvements  made.  There  is  great  need  of  a  main  sewer  to  the 
ocean,  which  should  take  not  only  the  sewage  from  this  house, 
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but  from  other  dwellings  in  the  locality.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  probably,  when  this  will  be  accomplished  ;  it  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  town  should  interest  itself  and  at  an  early  date  take 
direct  measures  to  secure  it. 

ALPINE    HOUSE,  GORHAM. 

This  house  is  owned  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company. 
It  contains  fifty-four  sleeping-rooms ;  it  is  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  Grand  Trunk  depot.  It  is  supplied  with  modern  water- 
closets  and  sewered  to  a  cesspool  some  distance  from  the  house. 
It  is  supplied  with  pure  spring  water  from  the  mountain-side. 
This  house  is  the  point  of  departure  by  stage  route  to  the  Glen 
House  and  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  and  has  each  year 
more  or  less  summer  visitors.  The  house  is  comparatively  new 
and  ample  in  all  its  accommodations.  The  general  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  good. 

CRAWFORD    HOUSE,   CARROLL. 

This  house  is  situated  on  the. P.  &  O.  railroad,  close  by  the 
gateway  of  the  White  Mountain  Notch,  and  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Saco  river.  This  house  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
spring  water  from  the  mountain-side  ;  the  house  is  thoroughly 
plumbed  and  sewered,  and  is  provided  with  modern  water-closets. 
The  sewer  is  constantly  flushed  by  a  large  volume  of  water,  taken 
from  the  mountain-side  above,  making  in  itself  a  stream  equal  in 
volume  to  a  small  brook.  The  terminus  of  the  sewer  is  in  a 
brook  at  quite  a  distance  below  the  house.  The  rooms  are  large 
and  airy,  and  the  site  is  dry  and  healthful, — in  fact,  the  house 
stands  upon  a  ridge,  the  waters  upon  one  side  flowing  into  the 
Ammonoosuc,  and  upon  the  other  into  the  Saco.  All  the  out- 
houses and  surroundings  showed  evidence  of  the  closest  attention 
to  all  the  details  necessary  for  the  greatest  cleanliness.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  can  say  that  no  house  in  New  Hampshire  is 
better  kept  or  provided  for  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  than  this. 

THE    FABYAN. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  mountain  region.  It  is 
so  situated  in  relation  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains  from 
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the  mountains,  and  especially  over  the  Mt.  Washington  Railway, 
that  during  the  season  a  great  number  of  people  stop  at  this 
house.  It  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Ammonoosuc  river,  at  a 
sufficient  elevation  above  the  same  to  secure  good  drainage.  The 
water  supply  is  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  is  ample  for 
the  uses  of  the  hotel  as  well  as  for  fire  purposes,  should  a  demand 
be  made  upon  it.  It  was  found  upon  close  examination  that  the 
floor  timbers  of  the  basement  in  the  easterly  wing  of  the  build- 
ing were  badly  decayed.  Tliese  have  been  removed  and  new 
timbers  and  floors  put  in  their  place.  Other  minor  improve- 
ments have  also  been  made.  The  location  is  an  exceedingly 
healthful  one,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  its  high  reputation  as 
a  summer  resort  should  not  continue  for  years  to  come. 

MOUNT    PLEASANT   HOUSE. 

This  hotel  is  located  on  the  P.  &  O.  railroad,  just  above  the 
Fabyan,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  Mt.  Washington.  Its 
water  supply  is  from  the  mountain-side,  high  above  the  house, 
and  is,  like  the  water  from  all  the  mountain  springs,  of  excellent 
quality.  It  is  well  sewered,  and  provided  with  an  ample  amount 
of  water  for  flushing  the  sewers.  The  sanitary  conditions  through- 
out are  excellent. 


PRECAUTIONS   AGAINST   SMALL-POX. 

The  Montreal  Epidemic. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  somewhat  extensive 
report  of  the  work  performed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  its 
efforts  to  protect  the  state  against  the  invasion  of  small-pox  from 
the  infected  districts  of  Canada.  The  details  of  this  work,  in- 
cluding considerable  correspondence  touching  the  matter,  are 
given  for  two  purposes  : — 

I.  To  show  the  large  amount  of  work  that  was  done  by  the 
board,  not  only  in  performing  the  duties  that  would  ordinarily 
be  required  under  such  circumstances,  but  also  in  its  efforts  to 
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seciue  more  efficient  protection  on  the  various  railway  lines  from 
the  government  inspection  service. 

2.  To  show  the  inefficiency  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  undertook  to  protect  our  frontier 
against  the  invasion  of  small-pox. 

While  the  board  had  been  watching  the  progress  of  the  disease 
in  Montreal  during  the  summer,  no  action  was  taken  until  the 
19th  of  August,  when  the  following  letter  was  transmitted  as 
addressed  : — 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Aug.  19,  1885. 
Hon.  Edwin  Morey,  President  B.  &^  L.  Railroad,  Boston,  Mass  : 

Dear  Sir : — The  newspapers  this  morning  report  that  the  state  of  Michigan, 
through  its  executive,  has  asked  the  general  government  to  place  quarantine 
regulations  upon  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  from  Canada,  and  from  all 
accounts  it  is  quite  certain  that  small-pox  is  alarmingly  prevalent  in  Montreal 
and  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  that  the  higher  classes  of  citizens 
are  far  from  being  exempt. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  railroads 
and  hotels  of  New  Hampshire  that  the  epidemic  be  restrained  from  coming  into 
the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  any  effort  in  that  direction  must  be  made  with 
such  discretion  as  not  to  alarm  travelers,  else  the  remedy  will  be  worse  than  the 
disease. 

The  state  board  of  health  of  New  Hampshire  would  be  the  last  to  unnecessa- 
rily excite  public  opinion ;  yet  as  other  states  are  moving  in  this  matter,  we  may 
be  obliged  to  take  some  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  small-pox  into 
the  state. 

Having  in  view  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  we  would  suggest  for  your 
consideration  the  advisability  of  arranging  for  all  the  trunk  lines  running  into 
Montreal  and  Quebec  holding  a  conference  with  the  health  authorities  at  some 
central  point  where  this  matter  can  be  discussed,  and  necessary  rules  and  regu- 
lations be  formulated  to  take  eflFect  at  any  moment  when  it  might  become  neces- 
sary to  act. 

In  this  way  much  valuable  time  might  be  saved,  and  a  great  deal  of  friction 
between  railways  and  civil  authorities  be  obviated.  To  do  this  it  would  only  be 
necessaiy  to  arrange  that  each  line  should  be  represented  by  its  president,  or 
such  delegate  or  medical  officer  as  the  management  might  designate,  reminding 
them  that  this  work  must  be  of  a  confidential  nature,  as  newspaper  publicity 
would  occasion  unnecessary  alarm,  and  be  fatal  to  the  object  we  have  in 
mind. 

To  summarize  the  whole  matter,  it  is  to  effect  such  an  organization  and  agree 
upon  such  rules  and  regidations  as  may  be  used  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  prevent 
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tlie  introduction  of  small-pox  or  other  contagious  disease  into  the  state,  and  at 
the  same  time  not  to  interfere  with  the  commercial  or  traveling  relations  of  the 
public  over  our  railways. 

Believing  this  to  be  a  matter  of  importance,  we  have  the  honor  to  be  your 
obedient  servants. 

GRANVILLE  P.  CONN,  President. 

IRVING  A.  WATSt>N,  Secretiuy. 

To  the  above  letter  President  Morey  immediately  responded 
as  follows: — 

BOSTON  &  LOWELL  RAILROAD. 

President's  Office, 

Boston,  Aug.  20,  1885. 
Dr.  Gran\'ILI.e  P.  Conn,  President  State  Board  of  Health,  Concord,  .V.  H.  : 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  to-day  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  19th  inst.,  and  thank 
you  for  the  thoughtful  considerations  expressed.  The  situation  is  entitled  to, 
and  shall  receive,  careful  consideration  and  prompt  action  on  our  part  in  confer- 
ence with  the  various  other  roads  interested,  for  the  devising,  if  possible,  of  some 
way  to  alleviate  the  danger  with  the  least  possible  alarm  to  the  public  and  loss 
to  the  coqiorations. 

Veiy  respectfully, 

EDWIN  MOREY, 

President. 

Mr.  Morey  immediately  acted  upon  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  letter  which  was  addressed  to  him  on  the  19th,  and  as  a 
result  of  such  action,  Messrs.  J.  Stevenson,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  A.  T.  MacKinnon,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Southeastern  Railway,  J.  W.  Hobart  of 
the  Central  Vermont  Railway,  and  George  F.  Todd,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Northern  Division  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell  Rail- 
way, met  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  board  on  the  25  th  of 
August  at  the  state  house,  for  consultation  as  to  what  course  the 
various  railways  should  pursue  to  protect  their  own  interests,  as 
well  as  the  public,  against  the  danger  which  confronted  them. 
The  matter  was  quite  fully  considered,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  management  of  the  lines  above  named  should  at  once  consult 
with  their  medical  officers,  and  if  it  seemed  advisable,  call  a 
meeting  of  tlie  medical  officers  and  sanitary  authorities  to  devise 
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a  system  of  inspection  that  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the 
corporations  and  the  public.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  epidemic 
was  liable  to  increase  as  cold  weather  came  on,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  prepare  for  any  exigencies  that  might  arise,  in  order  to 
meet  them  v/ith  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  the  railroads, 
the  commercial,  interests,  and  the  traveling  public.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  our  consul-general  at  Montreal,  being  a  medical  man, 
might  be  able  to  give  us  from  time  to  time  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  might  also  be  of  material  service  in  other  directions. 
Immediately  following  the  return  of  Mr.  Stevenson  to  Mon- 
treal, the  following  telegram  was  received  : — 

Montreal,  Aug.  28,  1885. 
Dr.  Watson,  Board  of  Health,  Concord,  N.  H.  : 

Mr.  Hobart,  of  the  Central  Vermont,  has  been  requested  to  ask  you  and 
Dr.  Conn  to  be  here  Tuesday  next  to  attend  a  meeting  of  medical  men  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

J.  STEVENSON. 

In  accordance  with  the  request.  Dr.  Conn  and  the  secretary 
proceeded  to  Montreal,  where  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of 
the  consul-general,  at  which  meeting  there  were  present  repre- 
sentatives from  all  trunk  lines  leading  into  Montreal,  as  well  as 
from  two  or  three  navigation  companies.  The  whole  situation 
was  carefully  considered  and  discussed.  The  inability  of  the 
city  board  of  health  to  handle  the  epidemic  was  evident,  and  the 
lack  of  any  organized  authority  sufficiently  well  armed  to  meet 
the  emergency  was  also  plainly  to  be  seen.  The  following  is  a 
transcript  from  the  records  of  the  meeting: — 

That  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  appoint  a  sufficient 
number  of  medical  officers  to  inspect  all  passengers  leaving  the 
city  by  train  or  boat,  unless  provided  with  proper  medical  certifi- 
cates, and  prevent  their  leaving  the  city  if  infected. 

That  representatives  of  the  transportation  companies  .shall  call 
upon  the  civic  authorities  and  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
immediately  securing  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Provincial, 
and  if  necessary  the  Dominion,  authorities  in  everything 
requisite  to  immediately  stamp  out  the  present  epidemic  of  small- 
pox in  Montreal  and  adjoining  municipalities. 
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That  the  transportation  companies  shall  see  to  the  vaccination 
of  all  employes  connected  with  the  handling  of  baggage  or 
attendance  on  passengers. 

That  they  shall  issue  instructions  to  agents  to  demand  certifi- 
cates of  freedom  from  infection  in  all  cases  of  suspicion. 

Request  through  the  public  press  all  physicians  in  the  city  to 
co-operate,  by  giving  to  all  their  patients  intending  to  travel  a 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  they  are  free  from  contagion. 

That  the  transportation  companies  shall  not  ship  rags,  except 
imported  rags  and  tailors'  clippings  direct  from  warehouses  till 
the  epidemic  is  over. 

Dr.  Covernton  reported  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  city  had 
formed  an  alliance  and  appointed  a  medical  man,  Dr.  Ward,  to 
attend  to  these  duties,  who  vaccinated  all  the  employes  of  the 
alliance  and  examined  the  domiciles  of  all  the  employes  for  this 
purpose. 

Dr.  Covernton  stated  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  authorities 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  would  be  the  stoppage  of  all  trains  at 
the  border  line,  the  transference  of  passengers  and  the  return  of 
cars  to  the  province  from  whence  they  came,  unless  arrangements 
satisfactory  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
were  adopted. 

It  was  also  stated  that,  by  printed  circular,  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan would  adopt  similar  precautions ;  that  the  states  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  would  also  adopt  similar  precautions,  unless 
satisfactory  steps  were  taken  to  insure  these  states  against  the 
introduction  of  contagion  of  small-pox. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Montreal 
be  requested  to  communicate,  through  the  press,  to  the  public, 
the  action  of  the  representatives  of  the  transportation  lines  in  this 
connection. 

In  the  afternoon  several  delegates  met  the  city  board  of  alder- 
men in  regular  session,  and  tlie  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meet- 
ing above  mentioned  were  presented.  It  was  also  urged  upon 
the  board  to  ask  the  Dominion  government  to  appoint  a  central 
board  of  health,  which  would  have  almost  unlimited  powers  and 
be  possessed  of  ample  funds  to  successfully  inaugurate  and  carry 
out  measures  for  the  control  of  the  epidemic.     Mr.   Gray,  the 
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chairman  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  stated,  in  behalf  of  that  board, 
that  they  would  petition  the  provincial  government  to  appoint  a 
provincial  board  of  health,  and  he  also  assured  the  deputation 
that  all  trains  leaving  the  city  should  be  inspected  before  their 
departure. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  report  made  to  the  National 
Board  of  Health,  immediately  following  our  visit  to  Montreal, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  situation  at  that  time  : — 

THE   STATE   OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Sept.  7,  1885. 

W.  P.  DUNWOODY,  Esq.,  Sec\v  iVafioiial  Board  of  Health,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  facts  concerning  the 
small-po.x  epidemic  in  Montreal,  that  the  fullest  possible  data  may  be  in  the 
possession  of  your  board  : — 

Dr.  G.  P.  Conn,  president  of  this  board,  and  myself,  have  just  returned  from 
Montreal,  where  we  have  been  to  attend  a  meeting  of  railroad  medical  officers 
and  others  to  consider  what  measures  can  be  brought  into  force  that  will  better 
serve  the  interests  of  the  traveling  public  and  commerce,  by  preventing  any 
further  spread  of  this  epidemic,  which  has  already  reached  con.siderable 
proportions. 

From  information  gathered  from  the  health  authorities  of  Montreal,  from  the 
interment  record  of  the  cemeteries,  and  the  public  press,  it  appears  that  the 
epidemic  is  still  spreading.  While  this  may  not  be  the  fact  with  the  city  proper, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  disease  embraces  municipalities  adjacent  to 
Montreal,  and  among  which  is  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  in  which  there  are  many  cases, 
and  no  sanitaiy  regulations  are  in  force.  These  cases  are  not  included  in  mak- 
ing up  the  official  reports  of  the  disease  in  Montreal,  so  the  statements  of  the 
health  department  of  Montreal  do  not  represent  the  magnitude  of  the  epidemic, 
which  embraces  the  city  and  outlying  municipalities. 

Up  to  September  i,  the  health  department  of  the  city  reported  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  deaths  from  small-pox.  A  little  over  eighty  deaths  occun-ed  during 
the  week  ending  September  i,  according  to  the  report  of  the  health  department, 
but  in  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  cemeteries  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  small-pox  burials  were  found,  while  for  the  same  period  one  hundred  and 
seventy  deaths  from  this  disease  were  reported  to  the  American  consul.  The 
latter  records  include  cases  from  the  districts  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  city.  It 
will  be  seen  that  if  this  represents  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  cases  in  the 
city  and  those  outside  of  it,  the  most  accurate  figures  given  by  the  authorities  of 
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Montreal  must  be  at  least  doubled  to  represent  the  actual  magnitude  of  the 
epidemic. 

The  opinions  of  the  English  press,  as  well  as  the  English-speaking  people  of 
Montreal,  is  that  the  epidemic  is  spreading. 

The  reason  why  it  has  not  been  restiicted  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  bigoted  opposition  of  a  certain  class  of  Erench  Canadians  to  vac- 
cination, and  an  abandon  to  the  disease  that  borders  upon  fatalism.  They 
believe  that  the  disease  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results  that  must  come  to  the 
uneventful  and  superstitious  drudgery  of  their  lives.  They  seem  to  be  wholly 
indifferent,  or  else  are  opposed  to  any  measures  of  prevention.  In  those  districts 
outside  of  Montreal,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  French,  no  efforts  are 
made  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  municipality  of  St.  Jean 
Baptiste,  adjoining  the  city,  is  severely  infected  with  the  disease.  Isolation  is  not 
enforced  in  this  district,  people  visit  infected  houses,  and  public  funerals  are 
held  in  some  instances.  The  people  of  this  village  go  daily  into  Montreal  to 
labor  in  the  factories  and  elsewhere. 

2.  The  health  department  of  Montreal  is  unable  to  handle  the  epidemic, 
and  this  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  French  last  year  obtained  a  ma- 
jority in  the  city  council  and  still  hold  it.  This  council,  true  to  the  traits 
and  instincts  of  its  constituency,  refuse  to  give  the  health  authorities  sufficient 
funds  with  which  to  work,  or  enactments  adequate  to  an  effective  health 
administration. 

The  evil  results  of  the  French  supremacy  in  Montreal  extend  to  all  its  depart- 
ments. Even  the  recorder's  court,  before  which  cases  were  brought  on  com- 
plaint of  tearing  down  the  placards  "  small-pox,"  which  the  health  officer  had 
placed  upon  infected  houses,  while  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
the  law,  has  in  all  such  cases  (and  five  have  been  tried)  suspended  judgment 
and  allowed  the  defendant  to  go  at  large. 

Up  to  last  week  the  sanitary  force  of  the  city  consisted  of  only  three  medical 
officers  and  nine  sanitary  police,  which,  were  there  no  obstacles  to  their  labors, 
was  far  too  small  to  carry  on  the  work  in  a  manner  even  approximating 
efficiency. 

More  recent  advices  show  that  the  suggestions  made  at  the  health  conference 
have  been  carried  out.  Four  medical  inspectors  have  been  appointed  to  attend 
the  different  railway  stations  and  wharves,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all 
persons  leaving  the  city  by  rail  or  boat. 

A  provincial  board  of  health  has  also  been  appointed. 

On  and  after  to-day  (September  7),  passengers  and  baggage  coming  or  going 
to  Montreal  will  be  transferred  to  another  train  at  points  on  the  Vermont  frontier. 

While  we  were  present  at  the  meeting  above  mentioned,  by  invitation  and 
not  authoritatively,  we  took  the  opportunity  to  investigate  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible the  exact  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  Canadian  authorities 
cannot  handle  the  epidemic  within  their  own  borders,  much  less  serve  us  in  any 
marked  degree  in  keeping  the  disease  out  of  the  New  England  states. 
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As  interstate  and  international  commerce  can  only  be  regulated  by  the 
national  government,  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  take  immediate 
action  in  the  matter.  Respectfully  yours, 

IRVING   A.  WATSON, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  New  Hampshire. 

G.    P.    CONN, 
President  State  Board  of  Health,  N'etu  Hampshire. 

From  the  knowledge  which  we  possessed  up  to  this  date,  we 
believed  it  utterly  impossible  for  the  epidemic  to  be  brought  under 
control  for  many  weeks  at  least,  and  that  the  liability  of  our  own 
manufacturing  centers  becoming  infected  was  daily  growing 
greater.  We  therefore  mailed  a  copy  of  the  following  order  to 
every  physician  in  the  state  : — 

THE   STATE   OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Sept.  5,  1885. 
Dear  Doctor: — The  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  Montreal  and  adjoining 
municipalities  has  reached  such  proportions  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
disease  may  at  any  time  be  introduced  into  the  states ;  we  therefore  ask  you,  and 
every  other  physician  in  the  state,  if  a  case  is  discovered,  to  comply  with  the 
following : — 

1.  Notify  this  board  immediately  by  telegraph. 

2.  Notify  the  health  authorities  of  your  town  or  city,  and  see  that  the  case 
is  at  once  isolated. 

3.  Vaccinate  immediately  all  that  have  been  exposed,  and  take  all  other 
precautions  that  you  may  deem  necessary  in  the  case. 

We  would  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest  that  you  awaken  among  the  people 
an  interest  in  vaccination,  especially  in  manufacturing  towns  where  Canadian 
labor  is  employed,  as  only  by  thorough  vaccination  can  any  community  be  safe 
from  the  ravages  of  this  loathsome  disease.  Should  the  disease  appear  in  your 
practice,  your  are  expected,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  to  inaugurate  measures 
for  a  general  vaccination  of  the  people  of  the  vicinit)'.  Physicians  residing  on 
the  border  towns  will  confer  a  favor  by  notifying  this  board,  should  small-pox 
appear  in  any  town  in  Vermont  or  Canada  adjacent  to  our  state  line,  that  we 
may  take  such  measures  to  protect  our  own  towns  as  may  be  thought  best. 

We  desire  not  to  produce  any  unnecessary  alarm,  but  from  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  disease  in  Canada,  we  deem  it  prudent  to  be  prepared  for  its 
outbreak  in  New  Hampshire.     Respectfully  yours, 

IRVING   A.  WATSON, 

Seci-etary. 
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The  following  circular  letter  was  mailed  to  the  superintendents 
of  all  the  railroads  running  through  the  state:  — 

THE   STATE   OF   NEW  HAMrSHIRE. 

Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Sept.  5,  1885. 
To  Railway  Managers  and  Superintendents  : — 

The  epidemic  of  small-pox  at  Montreal  and  vicinity  has  assumed  such  magni- 
tude, that  we  deem  it  ouf  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  thorough 
vaccination  among  your  employes. 

Train  men  are  especially  exposed  to  the  contagion,  and  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  transportation  companies,  as  well  as  the  public,  that  this  danger  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  superintendents 
of  the  various  railway  lines  issue  a  general  order,  requesting  their  employes  to 
be  vaccinated  inmiediately,  and  that  this  be  done  without  regard  to  prior  vac- 
cination, as  absolute  safety  can  only  be  secured  through  the  protection  of  vacci- 
nation. No  delay  should  be  made  in  carrying  out  this  suggestion,  as  the  liability 
to  contract  the  disease  from  infected  goods  and  passengers  is  very  great.  Prompt 
action  may  be  the  means  of  not  only  preventing  the  disease,  but  of  saving  the 
transportation  companies  from  a  loss  which  always  follows  the  appearance  of 
this  vdisease  along  their  lines. 

Should  occasion  require,  this  board  will  willingly  furnish  directions  for  the 
disinfection  of  infected  cars  or  goods. 

Respectfully  yours, 

IRVING    A.  WATSON,  Secretary. 
GRANVILLE  P.  CONN,  President. 

In  order  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  railroad  employes, 
whom  we  regarded  as  subject  to  a  liability  of  contracting  the 
disease  through  infected  goods  or  persons  who  had  been  exposed 
to  the  disease,  or  those  convalescing,  the  board  volunteered  its 
services  by  offering  to  vaccinate  at  once  the  employes  upon  those 
lines  most  liable  to  transport  the  infection.  The  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  different  railroad  managements  was  manifested  by 
immediately  issuing  orders  requiring  their  employes  to  be  vacci- 
nated. This  work  was  very  thoroughly  and  extensively  carried 
out  upon  the  various  lines.  The  following  letter,  relative  to  the 
epidemic,  was  sent  to  the  health  authorities  of  all  the  cities  and 
some  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  state  : — 
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THE   STATE   OF   NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Sept.  7,  1885. 
To  the  Board  of  Health  : 

Gentlemoi : — We  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
making  a  movement  to  protect  the  people  of  your  locality  from  small-pox  by 
vaccination.  The  work  should  be  commenced  at  once.  The  extent  to  which 
small-pox  prevails  in  Montreal  and  vicinity  warrants  every  manufacturing  town 
and  city  in  the  state  inaugurating  such  a  movement.  The  secretary  of  our 
board  has  just  returned  from  Montreal,  where  he  investigated  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  the  extent  of  the  epidemic  and  its  management,  and  the  facts  revealed 
show  that  it  is  of  large  proportions,  and  owing  to  the  traditions,  superstitions, 
and  indifference  of  the  French  Canadians,  it  is  not  under  the  control  of  the 
health  department.  A  state  of  affairs  exists  which  renders  it  probable  that  it 
will  not  be  stamped  out  before  cold  weather,  and  if  not  it  must  inevitably  spread 
to  a  large  extent.  The  danger  that  it  will  be  brought  into  this  state  is  very 
great,  especially  that  manufacturing  towns  will  be  infected. 

From  facts  obtained  from  the  American  consul  at  Montreal,  and  these  were 
obtained  from  the  health  department  and  the  records  of  the  cemeteries,  it 
appears  that  there  were  last  week,  in  and  adjoining  Montreal,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  deaths  from  this  disease.  There  have  been  in  the  cit)'  proper,  since  the 
commencement  of  this  epidemic  up  to  the  first  of  the  month,  three  hundred  and 
eleven  deaths  officially  reported  from  this  disease.  It  is  veiy  probable  that  the 
number  has  been  much  larger,  since  burial  permits  are  granted  in  many 
instances  upon  the  representation  of  friends  and  without  the  signature  of  the 
physician.  The  last  figures  given  do  not  include  the  municipality  of  vSt.  Jean 
Baptiste,  where  the  disease  is  raging  severely,  or  any  of  the  outlying  villages. 
At  St.  Jean  Baptiste  no  sanitaiy  regulations  are  enforced,  and  public  funerals 
have  been  held  of  persons  dying  of  small-pox. 

While  the  health  department  of  Montreal  is  endeavoring  to  do  all  it  can  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease,  it  is  inefficient  to  handle  the  epidemic  as  it 
should  be  dealt  with,  owing  to  several  causes,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  the 
French  have  this  year  a  majority  in  the  city  council  and  refuse  to  make  sufficient 
appropriations  or  adequate  ordinances ;  likewise,  the  recorder's  court  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  all  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  health  ordinances 
have  been  nil  by  reason  of  a  suspension  of  judgment  in  cases  where  the 
defendant  was  proven  guilty. 

These  brief  facts  are  given  to  .show  you  that  the  danger  of  small-pox  being 
introduced  in  this  state  is  no  imaginary  one.  We  trust  that  your  board  will 
urge  upon  all  manufacturers  the  necessity  of  having  their  employes  vaccinated 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  that  they  require  this  to  be  done.     .So  long  as 
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we  can  keep  the  people  well  vaccinated  we  have  no  fears  of  small-pox,  and 
this  work  should  be  done  before  the  disease  reaches  us.     A  letter  similar  to  this 
will  be  sent  to  the  health  authorities  of  all  our  cities. 
Very  truly  yours, 

IRVING    A.  WATSON,  Secretary. 

At  this  time  the  question  of  public  vaccination  was  receiving 
some  attention,  especially  in  the  localities  liable  to  become 
infected  by  reason  of  parties  arriving  from  Montreal.  Numerous 
letters  were  received  asking  for  information  and  advice  upon  the 
subject,  in  reply  to  which  the  following  circular  was  issued  : — 

THE   STATE   OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Sept.  9,  1885. 
To  Town,  City,  mid  School  Autliorities  : 

As  a  general  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  prevention 
of  small-pox,  M'e  would  say  : — 

1.  That  the  board  of  selectmen,  or  other  authorized  health  authority,  of  any 
place  where  Canadian  labor  is  employed,  as  in  manufacturing  establishments, 
lumber  business,  etc.,  should  take  immediate  measures  to  secure  the  vaccination 
of  such  class,  as  well  as  any  others  who  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  vaccination.  Such  action  is  provided  for  by  the  General 
Laws,  chapter  112,  to  wit : — 

"  Section  i.  Any  town  may  appoint  an  agent  for  vaccination,  who  shall,  at 
all  times,  be  provided  with  suitable  matter  for  communicating  the  kine-pox,  and 
may  vaccinate  all  persons  at  the  expense  of  the  town  who  have  not  had  the 
small-pox  or  the  kine-pox,  and  shall  receive  a  suitable  compensation  therefor,  to 
be  paid  by  the  selectmen,  .^uch  agent  may  be  appointed  by  the  town  when- 
ever, in  their  opinion,  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  town,  by  reason  of 
the  spreading  of  small-pox,  shall  require  it." 

2.  School  committees  and  boards  of  education,  especially  in  that  class  of 
towns  mentioned  above,  .should  require  the  vaccination  of  all  pupils  attending 
the  public  schools  without  delay. 

The  law  on  this  subject  reads  as  follows  (chapter  81,  section  2,  General 
Laws) : — 

"  No  child,  unless  he  has  been  duly  vaccinated  or  has  had  the  small-pox,  is 
entitled  to  attend  any  public  school ;  and  the  prudential  committees  of  the 
several  districts,  and  those  who  exercise  the  powers  of  such  committees,  shall 
not  allow  any  such  child  to  be  admitted  to  or  connected  with  any  such  school." 

3.  The  selectmen,  or  the  health  authorities,  of  towns  particularly  liable,  from 
causes  above  stated,  to  the  infection  of  the  disease,  should  without  delay  select 
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a  suitable  house  in  which  to  isolate  and  care  for  any  pereons  that  might  be 
attacked  with  the  disease.  If  such  arrangements  are  made  before  the  disease 
appears,  it  will  tend  to  secure  promptly  the  isolation  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
the  people  should  there  be  an  outbreak.  The  authorities  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, discourage  for  the  present  all  travel  between  their  respective  localities  and 
Canada.  Gratuitous  vaccination  of  the  poorer  classes,  pupils  included,  should 
'be  provided  for,  if  not  for  the  entire  population. 
Respectfully  yours, 

IRVING  A.  WATSON,  Secretary. 

SMALL-POX    FEARS    AT    BERLIN    AND    GORHAM. 

The  following   letter  from  A.  S.  Twitchell,  of  Gorham,  was 
addressed  to  the  governor  of  the  state  : — 

Gorham,  N.  H.,  Sept.  12,  1885. 
My  Dear  Governor  : — Our  people  here  and  at  Berlin,  especially  on  account 
of  our  large  French  population,  are  greatly  exercised  over  the  small-pox  now 
raging  in  Canada,  and  situated  as  we  are,  with  trains  almost  hourly  going  back 
and  forth,  to  and  from  the  infected  district,  there  is  exceeding  cause  for  alarm, 
and  especially  is  there  cause  for  immediate  action,  because  of  a  French  excur- 
sion which  left  a  few  days  ago,  taking  a  large  number  from  both  our  towns,  and 
their  return  from  there  is  sure,  unless  at  once  guarded  against,  to  bring  the 
scourge  upon  us,  for  they  care  nothing  for  it  and  are  wholly  lawless  as  to  its  dis- 
tribution. I  am  informed  and  understand  that  no  quarantine  can  be  ordered 
except  upon  the  request  of  the  governor  of  a  state  thus  threatened,  and  I  am 
sure  that  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  this  was  required  that  time  is  now,  for 
if  it  once  gets  started  in  our  midst,  the  cost  must  be  fearful,  and  the  rushing  in 
upon  us  of  the  French  Canadians  places  us  in  the  most  immediate  danger.  I 
have  written  Dr.  Watson  also,  secretaiy  of  the  board  of  health. 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  S.  TWITCHELL. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter,  the  governor  transmitted 
the  same  to  the  state  board  of  health,  with  the  following  letter  :  — 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSFIIRE. 

Executive  Department. 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  Sept.  15,  1S85. 
My  Dear  Sir : — I  inclose  a  letter  received  from  A.  S.  Twitchell,  Esq.,  of 
Gorham,  for  your  consideration.     I  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  any  measures 

it  may  be  proper  to  take.  Yours  truly, 

MOODY  CURRIER. 
Irving  A.  Watson,  Esq. 
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The  following  is  the  reply  which  was  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Twitchell  in  response  to  his  letter  of  Sept.  12  to  the  governor:  — 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Sept.  17,  1885. 
A.  S.  Twitchell,  Esq.,  Gorham,  N.  II.: 

Dear  Sir : — Your  letter  is  at  hand,  and  your  letter  to  Governor  Currier  has 
been  referred  to  me  for  consideration. 

I  fully  appreciate  th^  situation,  both  at  your  place  and  at  Berlin,  so  far  as 
danger  of  small-pox  infection  is  concerned,  but  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  to  guard 
against  by  quarantine.  We  cannot  exercise  any  authority  outside  the  limits  of 
our  state,  consequently  we  cannot  prevent  the  return  of  the  class  you  mention, 
or  the  coming  into  the  state  of  any  persons  that  might  desire  to  do  so.  A  quar- 
antine against  the  towns  you  name  would  mean  the  stopping  at  some  point  north 
of  Berlin  of  all  persons  who  intended  to  stop  at  that  place  or  Gorham,  and  de- 
taining them  under  certain  restrictions  for  a  certain  number  of  days.  This 
method  of  an-esting  or  attempting  to  arrest  such  a  disease  as  small-pox  is  no 
longer  relied  upon,  except,  perhaps,  under  certain  conditions  very  different  from 
those  at  present  affecting  any  place  in  our  state.  The  expense  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  be  very  great,  and  the  result  probably  unsatisfactoiy.  Inspectors 
have  been  placed  upon  the  Grand  Trunk  ti^ains  coming  from  Montreal,  but  the 
most  rigid  system  of  inspection  will  detect  only  those  cases  which  are  made 
apparent  by  the  progress  of  the  disease,  so  that  very  little  protection  is  afforded 
by  this  method.  With  the  shipping  of  goods  we,  as  a  state,  have  nothing  to  do, 
as  interstate  and  international  commerce  is  regulated  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. Your  safety  rests  with  the  vigilance  of  your  town  authorities,  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

1.  In  vacination.  Your  town  should  immediately  provide  for  free  public 
vaccination,  as  it  may  do  under  sect,  i,  chapter  112  of  the  General  Laws. 
This  should  be  thoroughly  carried  out  among  all  classes,  by  the  public  vaccinator 
going  from  house  to  house.  School  children  should  be  vaccinated  as  required 
by  law.  The  opposition  to  vaccination  that  will  probably  be  met  with  among 
some  of  the  French  Canadians  can  be  overcome  by  securing  the  co-operation  of 
the  priest  in  the  work. 

2.  By  the  early  discovery  of  any  case  that  might  appear,  and  imme'diately 
isolating  the  same,  with  the  isolation  and  vaccination  of  any  and  all  persons  who 
may  have  been  exposed. 

By  carrying  out  the  above  suggestions  you  can  feel  assured  that  the  disease 
cannot  prevail  to  any  alamring  extent,  even  if  a  case  or  two  should  be  brought 
into  your  town.  All  physicians  in  this  state  have  been  ordered  to  report  to  this 
office  immediately  by  telegraph  every  case  discovered,  and  this  board  will  see 
that  a  proper  management  of  the  same  is  provided  for  without  delay. 
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I  feel  that  I  cannot  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  importance  of  a  general  and 
thorough  vaccination  in  Goiham  and  Berlin,  and  if  not  already  begun,  I  trust  it 
will  be  commenced  at  once. 

There  are  many  towns  in  the  state  in  as  much  danger  as  those  mentioned 
above,  and  we  are  consequently  at  work,  and  have  been  for  three  weeks,  to 
secure  the  best  possible  protection  for  them  all.  We  feel  that  the  work  is  in 
most  of  them  so  well  done  that  small-pox  cannot  prevail  to  any  great  extent  in 
this  state,  even  if  several  cases  should  be  brought  to  us,  which,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect,  may  be  before  next  spring. 

I  should  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  would  lay  the  substance  of  this  letter  before 
the  authorities  of  Berlin,  as  well  as  your  own  town.  Both  towns  ought  to  have 
an  efficient  board  of  health,  if  they  have  not  already  appointed  such.  If  I 
could  assist  in  this  work  by  going  to  your  place,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so  next 
week.  I  am  engaged  for  every  day  of  this  week,  but  might  visit  you  next  week 
Tuesday  if  it  were  important  for  me  to  do  so. 

Very  truly  yours, 

IRVING  A.  WATSON,  Secretary. 

Immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter  the  following 
were  received  from  Mr.  Twitchell  : — 

GoRHAM,  N.  H.,  Sept.  19,  1885. 
My  Dear  Doctor : — I  received  your  letter  and  at  once  laid  the  matter  before 
the  authorities,  and  they  have  begun  moving  as  suggested.  I  did  not  intend  to 
advise  or  ask  any  special  quarantine  for  our  towns.  What  I  meant  was,  that 
unless  they  made  some  effort  in  Montreal  to  stay  the  disease,  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  it  from  crossing  the  Hue.  I  see  they  are  beginning  to  look  after 
it  in  that  direction.  We  shall  do  all  we  can,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  get  started ; 
but  there  is  really  much  cause  for  alarm,  situated  as  we  are.  I  thank  you  for 
the  letter,  a  portion  of  which  the  Mojmtaiiieer  published. 

In  gi-eat  haste, 

A.  S.  TWITCHELL. 

GoRHAM,  N.  H.,  Sept.  22,  1885. 
My  Dear  Doctor : — None  of  the  mails  yet,  coming  from  Canada  over  the  Grand 
Trunk  road,  have  ever  yet  given  any  appearance  of  fumigation,  and  all  the  post- 
masters," and  especially  the  postal  clerks,  complain  of  it  and  are  in  fear.  It  is, 
you  know,  one  of  the  most  important  trunk  lines  into  the  states,  with  heavy 
mails.  I  have  reported  it  to  the  postmaster-general.  I  am  also  informed  that  as 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  on  this  line  to  guard  against  its  transmission  to  the 
states,  and  as  the  disease  is  rapidly  spreading,  nothing  that  can  possibly  be  done 
to  keep  it  back  should  be  neglected. 

In  gi-eat  haste,  but  faithfully,  etc., 

A.  S.  TWITCHELL. 
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LETTKR    TO    THE    STATE    DEPARTMENT. 

THK  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Sept.  24,  1885. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Sccrdary  of  Stale,  Washiiiglon,  D.  C.  : 

Sir : — We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  government  to  the  fact  tliat  more 
stringent  measures  than  can  be  canied  out  by  individual  states  should  be  at 
once  inaugurated  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  small-pox  into  the  New  England 
states. 

This  board  represented  the  facts  of  the  Montreal  epidemic  to  the  National 
Board  of  Health  more  than  two  weeks  ago,  and  stated  the  necessity  of  govern- 
ment interference  in  the  matter. 

The  most  reliable  information  that  can  be  oljtained  shows  that  the  epidemic  at 
Montreal  is  not  under  control,  but  is  still  spreading;  and  it  would  seem  improb- 
able that,  in  view  of  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  exist- 
ing health  authorities  of  the  province  of  Quebec  to  get  the  disease  under  subjec- 
tion at  present.  We  therefore  ask  that  medical  inspectors  be  appointed  at  such 
points  as  may  be  deemed  necessaiy  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
with  ample  powers  to  regulate  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight 
coming  from  the  infected  district  in  Canada. 

\^er)'  truly  yours, 

IRVING  A.  WATSON,  Secretary. 

At  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  no  information  whatever  had 
been  received  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Hampshire 
that  the  government  would  interfere  in  restricting  the  importa- 
tion of  small-pox  into  the  states.  It  seems,  however,  that  on 
September  15,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  addressed  a  note  to 
Secretary  Manning,  asking  government  interference  in  restrict- 
ing the  importation  of  small-pox  into  the  states.  September  21, 
Governor  Pingree,  of  Vermont,  made  formal  application  to 
President  Cleveland  for  the  appointment  of  medical  inspectors 
to  assist  the  local  health  officers  of  that  state  in  preventing  or 
suppressing  the  spread  of  small-pox  throughout  the  state  and  in 
restricting  the  importation  of  the  disease  from  Canada.  On  Sep- 
tember 22,  Governor  Robie,  of  Maine,  indorsed  and  approved  a 
letter  from  the  state  board  of  health  of  Maine  to  the  national 
board  of  health,  asking  that  the  nortJiern  frontier  of  that  state  be 
included  in  the  territory  which  it  understands  the  general  govern- 
ment would  take  measures  to  protect  against  small-pox. 
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THE  MARINE  HOSPITAL  SERVICE  HEARD  FROM  THROUGH  THE  PRESS. 

We  had  heard  through  the  daily  papers  that  the  government  had 
determined  to  place  inspectors  at  such  points  as  was  deemed  nec- 
essary, to  inspect  all  persons  and  baggage  coming  from  Montreal 
and  other  infected  localities,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  small- 
pox into  the  states.  We  had  learned  through  the  same  channel 
that  the  inspectors  had  been  appointed  and  assigned  to  duty 
about  the  25th  of  September.  Inspections  made  by  this  board 
from  that  date  to  October  i,  convinced  us  that  no  efficient  work 
was  being  done  or  was  likely  to  be  done  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  the  large  amount  of  travel  that  was  occurring  daily  by  reason 
of  laborers  coming  from  Montreal  to  the  different  manufacturing 
towns  of  New  England,  as  well  as  to  the  lumber  camps  of  New 
Hampshire  and  elsewhere,  convinced  us  that  more  active  meas- 
ures were  immediately  demanded.  By  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Governor  Currier,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion upon  the  railroads  in  this  state,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  state,  more  particularly  the 
cities  of  Manchester  and  Nashua,  to  which  a  considerable  number 
of  Canadian  laborers  were  daily  coming.  The  inspection  was  to 
be  carried  out  mainly  upon  the  Concord  Railroad,  as  passengers 
from  Canada  coming  over  the  different  lines  leaving  Montreal, 
would  eventually  pass  over  the  Concord  Railroad  on  their  way  to 
manufacturing  towns  and  cities  in  New  Hampshire  and  other 
parts  of  New  England.  One  inspector,  in  addition  to  the  work 
performed  by  the  secretary,  and  the  occasional  assistance  of  the 
president  of  the  board,  was  all  that  was  required.  Dr.  George 
Cook,  of  Concord,  was  commissioned  as  follows  : — 

THE   STATE   OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Oct.  i,  1S85. 
George  Cook,  M.  D.,  Concord,  N'.  H.  : 

Sir : — You  are  hereby  appointed  Medical  Inspector  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  with  full  authority  to  inspect  passengers  and  baggage  coming  from  Can- 
ada, with  reference  to  the  restriction  of  small-pox.     You  will  act  upon  orders 
given  you  from  this  board  from  time  to  time  until  this  commission  is  revoked. 
Per  order. 

IRVING  A.  WATSON,  Secretary. 
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The  following  rules  were  issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  sanitary 
inspectors : — 

STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 
rules  for  sanitary  inspectors. 

1.  All  persons  coming  from  Canada,  and  deslined  to  any  point  in  New 
Hampshire,  must  be  examined  with  reference  to  vaccination,  and  all  such  found 
unprotected,  if  from  a  locality  infected  with  small-pox  must  be  vaccinated  by 
the  inspector  or  detained  for  quarantine  at  such  place  as  the  inspector  may 
designate. 

2.  The  inspector  must  issue  to  all  persons  coming  from  Canada,  whether 
destined  to  points  in  New  Hampshire  or  elsewhere,  the  railway  inspection 
ticket,  issued  by  this  board,  so  punched  as  to  indicate  to  the  health  ofifrcer  at 
destination  of  trip,  as  per  arranged  understanding  of  punch  marks,  all  the 
knowledge  obtained  of  said  person  as  to  whether  such  person  came  from  an 
infected  locality  or  not,  when  vaccinated,  whether  with  checked  baggage,  etc. 

3.  For  the  information  of  local  health  authorities,  the  inspection  ticket  may 
be  issued  to  persons  coming  from  localities  in  the  state,  when,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  inspector,  such  persons  would  be  liable  to  suspicion  by  the  local  health 
authorities  at  the  point  of  destination. 

4.  The  inspector  will  notify  by  telegram  all  towns  and  cities  requesting  it, 
when  any  suspicious  persons  are  found  destined  for  such  towns  and  cities. 

5.  The  inspector  will  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  coming  from  Canada  and 
destined  to  points  in  New  Hampshire,  with  the  place  of  destination,  date,  and 
otlier  facts  required  by  the  inspector's  record  check,  and  of  the  number  of 
inspection  tickets  daily  issued  to  such  persons  going  to  other  states,  with  the 
name  of  the  state. 

6.  Inspectors  will  render  a  weekly  report  to  this  board  of  the  number  of 
trains  inspected,  and  return  with  such  report  the  inspectors'  record  checks  for 
the  same  week. 

Per  order. 

IRVING  A.  WATSON,  Secretary. 
G.   P.  CONN,  President. 

By  this  date  the  general  alarm  had  become  so  great  throughout 
New  England,  especially  where  Canadian  help  was  employed, 
that  such  cities  and  towns  were  upon  the  alert  for  the  discovery 
of  any  source  of  infection  that  might  be  brought  them.  In  order 
to  render  the  inspection  service  which  we  had  established  as 
thorough  as  possible  for  our  own  state,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  work  as  far  as  possible  to  other  locali- 
s 
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ties,  a  system  of  ticketing  the  inspected  person  was  adopted.   The 
following;  ticket  was  issued  : — 


Month. 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

P"eb. 

Mar. 


Day. 


Railway  Inspection  Service,  .State  Board  of  Health, 
New  Hampshire. 


To  be  retained  by  the  person  to  whom  given,  unless 
taken  up  by  a  health  officer  at  destination  of  trip.  This 
ticket  will  save  the  bearer  the  trouble  of  unnecessary 
inspections. 

Ce  billet  doit  etre  retenu  par  la  personne  qu'il  est  donne, 
a  moins  qu'un  officier  de  sante  vous  le  prenne  a  destina- 
tion du  voyage.  Ce  billet  exemptera  an  porteur  deplaisir 
d'une  inspection  non  necessaire. 

Inspector. 


Irving  A.  Watson,  Secretary. 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7  S  9  10  11  12  13  14  15 16 17 18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26  27  28  29  30  31 


The  key  to  the  same,  as  given  on  opposite  page,  was  furnished 
to  the  inspectors,  local  health  officers,  and  to  the  health  officers 
of  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  New  England  having  a  population 
of  over  five  thousand.  The  inspector,  in  making  his  regular  train 
inspection,  ascertained  from  what  place  the  passenger  came,  and 
if  from  Montreal,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  key,  the  letter  A  was 
punched  out  of  the  ticket;  if  he  had  checked  baggage,  the  letter 
F  was  also  punched ;  if  recently  vaccinated,  the  letter  D  was 
punched  out.  The  ticket  was  then  signed  by  the  inspector  and 
given  to  the  person  inspected,  who,  not  knowing  the  significance 
of  the  punched  letters,  regarded  the  same  as  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
The  health  officers  on  the  lookout  for  such  persons  demanded  the 
inspection  ticket  at  their  point  of  destination,  and  one  punched 
as  indicated  above  would  inform  the  health  officer  that  the  person 
holding  the  same  had  come  from  Montreal  with  checked  baggage, 
and  had  recently  been  vaccinated.  In  Manchester  and  Nashua 
such  persons  with  their  baggage  were  immediately  taken  to  the 
fumigation  rooms  and  thoroughly  fumigated.  The  result  of  this 
work  in  the  two  cities  mentioned  will  be  shown  further  on.  A 
complete  record  was  kept  by  the  inspectors  of  the  number  of 
persons  daily  inspected,  where  they  came  from,  their  condition 
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as  indicated  by  the  inspection  ticket,  and  their  destination.  These 
figures  will  be  shown  in  the  report  of  the  inspector. 

RAIL^YAY   INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

State  Board  of  Health,  New  Hampshire. 

KEY    TO    LETTERS    ON    INSPECTION    TICKET. 

A.  From  Montreal  or  other  infected  locality. 

B.  Cannot  learn  from  what  locality  the  person  came. 

C.  Came  from  an  uninfected  locality. 

D.  Recently  vaccinated. 

E.  Has  vaccination  scar  on  arm. 

F.  Has  checked  baggage. 

Read  only  the  letters  that  have  been  punched. 

IRVING  A.  WATSON, 

Secretary. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  this  inspection  was  carried  out 
from  the  start  revealed  at  once  the  inefficiency  of  the  government 
inspection  service.  With  a  view  to  ascertaining  to  what  extent 
inspections  were  being  made  by  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and 
to  assist  in  perfecting  the  same,  the  following  letter  was  addressed 
to  Surgeon  Austin,  who  we  had  incidentally  learned  had  been 
detailed  to  take  charge  of  the  inspection  service,  with  head- 
quarters at  Burlington,  Vt. 

THE   STATE   OF   NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

CuNcoRD,  Oct.  3,  1885. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Austin,  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  So-vice,  Burlington,  Vt.  : 

Dear  Sir : — Assuming  from  what  we  have  seen  in  the  public  press  that  you 
are  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  railway  medical  inspectors  that  have  been  recently 
put  on  duty  along  the  frontier  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  a 
view  to  restricting  the  spread  of  small-pox  from  Montreal  and  vicinity  to  the 
states,  we  ask  for  some  information  regarding  the  work  of  such  inspectors  and 
the  instructions  given  them  by  the  department  under  which  they  were  appointed. 
A  large  amount  of  Canadian  travel,  including  passengers  over  the  Central 
Vermont,  Passumpsic  and  Southeastern,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  going 
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to  the  manufacturing  centers  of  this  state,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island,  pass  over  our  New  Hampshire  Hues.  To  further  secure  our  own  towns 
and  cities  against  the  infection  of  small-pox,  and  especially  the  manufacturing 
city  of  Manchester,  we  have  placed  inspectors  on  such  trains  running  through 
our  state  as  we  deemed  necessary. 

Our  inspections  thus  far  reveal  some  defects  in  the  work  of  your  inspectors,  to 
which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  your  department. 

1.  We  have  found  no  evidence  of  revaccination  by  your  inspectors,  if  the 
individual  had  ever  been  vaccinated,  notwithstanding  the  vaccination  may  have 
been  performed  many  years  ago.  If  this  is  the  rale  which  your  inspectors 
follow,  it  is  certainly  open  to  criticism. 

2.  It  would  very  much  assist  the  work  of  local  health  authorities  if  your 
inspectors  would  give  to  each  person  examined  an  inspector's  ticket  or  certifi- 
cate which  should  set  forth  facts  that  should  give  local  health  authorities  some 
knowledge  of  the  case,  or  at  least  the  fact  that  a  government  inspector  had  seen 
the  individual  in  question. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  that  some  ticket  system  be  at  once  adopted  that 
would  give  our  inspectors  and  the  health  authorities  of  the  towns  where  the  indi- 
vidual is  destined,  some  knowledge  that  may  be  of  service  in  determining  what 
action  is  necessary  by  the  local  authorities. 

It  would  seem  that  some  co-operation  between  the  Marine  Hospital  .Service 
and  the  health  departments  of  the  states  ^yould  give  your  service  greater  strength 
and  efficiency.  As  a  board  we  regi-et  the  fact,  so  far  as  this  state  is  concerned, 
that  a  government  service  to  which  is  delegated  the  duty  of,  and  the  necessaiy 
funds  for  the  restriction  of  epidemic  diseases,  should  undertake  such  a  work 
independent  of  the  assistance  of  the  state  health  departments,  which  would  be 
freely  given,  or  that  your  department  should  neglect  to  furnish  the  state  with 
full  information  as  to  its  work,  when  such  interests  are  at  stake  as  in  the  present 
instance.  Such  a  course  leaves  the  state  authorities  in  so  much  doubt  that  their 
confidence  in  the  government  service  is  much  impaired,  hence  the  appointment 
of  inspectors  in  this  state.  Moreover,  the  results  of  the  inspections  made  by 
this  board  the  last  few  days  convince  us  that  our  premises  are  well  taken. 

Any  information  which  your  department  can  give  this  board  will  be  received 
with  pleasure,  and  we  will  also  gladly  co-operate,  so  far  as  possible,  with  you 
in  tire  work  which  is  now  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  states. 
Very  truly  yours, 

IRVING   A.  WATSON,  Secretary. 

Prior  to  the  writing  of  the  above,  the  president  of  the  board 
had  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  W.  R.  Prime,  of  Richford,  Vt., 
who,  we  had  learned,  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  inspectors, 
asking  him  for  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  work.  The  following 
reply  was  received  : — 
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RiCHFORD,  Vt.,  Sept.  29,  1S85. 
Dr.  G.  r.  Conn: 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  yours  received  this  morning,  would  say  that  on 
Friday  last  H.  W.  Austin,  Surgeon  U.  S.  M.  H.  S.,  who  is  sent  out  to  appoint 
officers  to  inspect  passengers  entering  the  United  States  by  railway,  appointed 
me  to  inspect  all  passengers  coming  via  the  Southeastern  Railroad. 

Although  I  have  not  yet  received  my  instructions,  I  understood  from  him  that 
all  persons  who  have  no  proof  of  having  had  small-pox  or  recent  vaccination, 
would  be  vaccinated  by  me  on  the  train  before  entering  the  United  States.  If 
any  refuse  they  are  to  be  put  off  the  ti-ain  at  the  line,  and  if  they  come  to  this 
side  be  arrested. 

I  am  now  awaiting  further  instructions,  also  vaccine  vims  which  Surgeon 
Austin  said  would  soon  be  sent  me.  Will  gladly  give  you  further  information  as 
soon  as  I  receive  it.  Very  ti-uly  yours, 

W.  R.  PRIME. 

The  anomalous  position  of  a  commissioned  government  inspec- 
tor waiting  for  instructions  in  regard  to  work  which  it  was  im- 
perative should  be  done  at  once,  and  also  for  vaccine  virus,  did 
not  inspire  us  with  confidence  that  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
government  would  be  likely  for  some  time  to  assume  a  reliable 
shape. 

The  following  letter  contained  the  first  ofificial  information 
received  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
relation  to  the  inspection  service  established  by  the  govern- 
ment :  — 

Custom  House,  Burlington,  Vt., 

Collector's  Office,  Oct.  3,  1885. 
Dr.  Conn,  President  State  Board  of  Health,  Concord,  N'.  H.  : 

Dear  Doctor : — Inclosed,  find  regiilations  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  sani- 
tary inspectors.  We  are  using  eveiy  means  practicable  to  prevent  the  intioduc- 
tion  of  small-pox.  If  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  New  Hampshire  Board  of 
Health,  we  will  be  pleased  to  co-operate  with  them.  We  have  inspectors 
appointed  on  all  the  in-coming  trains,  who  are  instructed  to  be  vigilant,  and 
from  personal  observation  I  believe  the  rules  are  strictly  carried  out. 

Veiy  tnily  yours, 

H.  W.  AUSTIN, 

Surgeon  M.  H.  S. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  clipping,  which 
Surgeon  Austin  refers  to  as  "  the  regulations  adopted  for  the 
guidance  of  sanitary  inspectors": — 
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REGULATIONS    FOR    SANITARY    INSPECTORS. 

The  following  instructions  will  be  obsen^ed  by  the  sanitaiy  inspector  on  the 
following  mentioned  railroads  crossing  the  United  States  boundary  line,  viz.  : 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  Island  Pond,  Vt. ;  the 
Passumpsic  Railroad  at  Newport,  Vt. ;  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  at  High- 
gate  Springs  or  St.  Albans;  the  Canada  Atlantic  at  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  Southeastern  Railway  at  Richford,  Vt. 

All  persons  bound  for  the  United  States,  coming  from  Montreal  or  other 
places  in  Canada  where  small-pox  prevails,  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence 
to  the  inspector  that  they  are  protected  by  a  recent  vaccination,  or  submit  to  this 
operation  before  they  are  allowed  to  cross  the  boundaiy  line. 

Inspectors  will  vaccinate  all  unprotected  persons  free  of  charge. 

Persons  coming  from  Montreal  or  suburban  villages  will  be  carefullv  ques- 
tioned as  to  their  residence,  whether  small-pox  has  occurred  in  their  families,  or 
whether  they  have  been  in  contact  with  the  disease.  Inquiries  should  also  be 
made  relative  to  their  baggage,  whether  it  consists  of  bedding,  household  goods,, 
etc.,  likely  to  be  infected,  and  if  any  person  or  article  of  baggage  is  considered 
by  the  inspector  infected,  or  likely  to  introduce  the  disease  into  this  country, 
they  or  it  should  not  be  pennitted  to  cross  the  line  into  the  United  States. 

You  may  consider  persons  protected  who  may  show  evidence  of  having  had 
the  small-pox  or  varioloid,  or  who  exhibit  a  well-defined  mark  of  vaccination. 
You  may  accept,  as  evidence  of  protection,  a  certificate  from  any  physician  in 
good  standing  that  the  person  presenting  the  same  has  been  successfully  vacci- 
nated. Should  you  doubt  the  validity  or  authenticity  of  the  certificate,  you  may 
refuse  any  such  person  presenting  the  same  the  privilege  of  crossing  the  border, 
unless  he  will  submit  to  vaccination.  Baggage  known  to  have  come  from  any 
infected  district  and  believed  to  be  infected  will  be  thoroughly  fumigated  with 
burning  sulphur  at  the  following  points,  viz. :  Rouse's  Point,  St.  Albans,  Rich- 
ford,  Newport,  and  Island  Pond. 

Weekly  reports  should  be  made  to  Surgeon  H.  W.  Austin,  United  States 

Marine  Hospital  Sen'ice,  Burlington,  Vt.,  of  the  number  of  trains  inspected, 

number  of  persons  examined,  number  of  persons  vaccinated,  number  of  pieces 

of  baggage  fumigated,  and  any  other  information  relative  to  services  performed 

by  the  inspector. 

H.  W.  AUSTIN, 

Surgeon  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Set-vice, 

B.  B.  SMALLEY, 

Collector  of  Cnstonis,  District  of  V'eniiont. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Surgeon  Austin,  dated  October  4, 
in  reply  to  one  addressed  to  him  by  the  secretary  on  October  3, 
in  which  he  says  : — 

"  I  exceedingly  regret  that  I  have  been  unable,  so  far,  to  make  any  reports  to 
the  state  boards  of  health,  but  you  will  readily  understand  the  difficulties  which 
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I  have  encountered  in  organizing  a  service  of  this  nature,  arranging  the  details 
of  the  same,  securing  physicians  who  are  quaUfied  and  who  are  wilHng  to  do 
the  work,  procuring  rooms,  etc.,  for  the  disinfection  of  baggage,  preparing  in- 
sb^uctions  for  inspectors,  etc.,  etc.,  which  has  thas  far  occupied  every  minute  of 
my  time." 

He  further  says  : — 

"  I  trust  I  am  not  acting  alone  in  this  matter,  and  ask  for  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  tlie  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is  our  instruction 
front  the  department  to  co-operate  -with  state  and  local  authorities,  and  make 
such  report  as  would  he  useful  to  them."  .  .  .  "  I  am  as  anxious  as  any  one 
to  adopt  eveiy  possible  measure  that  can  be  carried  out  that  will  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  small-pox  into  this  country,  and  any  si/ggestions  which  the  state 
board  of  health -iiiill  make  luill  be  gladly  received."  "In  regard  to  certificates, 
which  you  request  should  be  given  each  passenger  by  our  inspector,  I  will  state 
that  if  you  will  furnish  me  with  a  form  such  as  you  desire,  that  can  be  printed 
so  that  it  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  inspector,  I  will  see  that  every  pas- 
senger coming  from  Canada  into  the  United  States  shall  be  furnished  with  one. 
The  printing  of  them  will  take  a  little  time  and  it  could  not  commence  at  once. 
Our  inspectors  will  be  instructed  to  give  you  any  information  that  might  be  use- 
ful to  you.  I  should  be  pleased  to  meet  you,  or  any  member  of  your  state  board 
of  health,  and  advise  with  you  as  to  the  measures  adopted,  or  to  be  adopted,  to 
prevent  the  .spread  of  small-pox  to  this  country  from  Canada." 

The  general  tenor  of  the  letter  seemed  to  indicate  a  cordial 
and  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  Surgeon  Austin  to  co-operate, 
so  far  as  he  was  able,  with  the  health  authorities  of  the  states, 
and  also  to  perfect  his  own  service  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  but  the 
tardiness  with  which  this  was  accomplished  showed  that  we  had 
acted  none  too  soon  in  establishing  a  state  inspection  service. 

The  following  letter  from  the  president  of  the  board  is  self- 
explanatory  : — 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  St.\te  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Oct.  5,  1885. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Austin,  Surgeon  U.  S.  M.  II.  S.  : 

Dear  Doctor : — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  3d  inst.,  together  with  a  copy  of  your  instructions  to  inspectors  on  railway 
trains,  which  I  shall  refer  to  our  full  board,  which  meets  in  this  city  to-morrow. 

I  inclose  a  blank  certificate  and  key  to  the  same,  which  certificate  our  in- 
spector issues  to  all  coming  from  Canada,  and  the  key  has  been  sent  to  all  the 
principal  towns  and  cities  in  New  England. 
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We  found  it  necessary  to  place  an  inspector  on  the  trains,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
panic  in  towns  and  cities  where  the  Canadian  element  is  largely  represented, 
and  in  order  to  allay  public  excitement,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Canadian 
passenger  should  have  something  to  show  that  his  entrance  into  the  states  had 
been  so  guarded  as  to  reduce  to  the  viinimjiin  the  possibilities  of  contagion. 
As  your  inspectors  did  not  give  the  passenger  anything  by  which  he  could  prove 
that  he  had  been  properly  inspected,  your  work  was  tiil,  so  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned,  and  they  demanded  some  measures  be  taken  that  were  tangible. 

Now  when  a  Canadian  arrives  in  Manchester  or  Nashua,  his  card  shows  the 
health  officer  what  has  been  done,  and  if  further  care  should  be  exercised  they 
are  informed  of  the  fact. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  co-operate  with  your  service,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  a  conference  of  representatives  of  all  the  state  boards  of  health  of  New  Eng- 
land with  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  might  be  of  material  advantage  in  the 
protection  of  the  health  of  the  people,  and  of  interstate  and  national  commercial 
interest. 

\'ery  respectfully  yours, 

G.  P.  CONN. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  state  inspection  service  would 
probably  be  continued  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  the 
health  authorities  of  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  state  were 
notified  of  the  work  as  follows  : — 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Oct.  5,  1S85. 
Board  of  Health  : 

Gentlemen : — We  are  inspecting,  as  far  as  possible,  persons  who  come  from 
Canada  into  our  state,  with  a  view  to  restricdng  small-pox.  To  aid  local  health 
boards,  by  giving  them  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  person  to  determine  their 
course  of  action,  or  to  satisfy  them  in  the  case,  we  shall  issue  to  such  persons 
inspected  by  our  authority  a  ticket  like  the  inclosed.  The  key  is  to  be  given 
only  to  health  offiers  and  persons  authorized  by  tliem  (as,  for  instance,  a  police- 
man) to  examine  such  ticket  upon  the  arrival  of  the  suspected  person. 

Thus,  the  inclosed  ticket,  as  punched,  would  indicate  that  the  person  came 
from  an  infected  distinct  with  baggage,  and  should  at  least  be  kept  under  the 
eye  of  the  authorities  for  a  time,  or  better  still,  the  clothing  and  baggage  should 
be  fumigated  with  sulphur.  You  should  also  see  that  such  person  is  vaccinated. 
We  have  adopted  this  system  to  assist  local  boards  of  health  in  restricting  small- 
pox, by  giving  to  such  boards  all  the  information  which  our  inspectors  are  able 
to  obtain  of  the  suspected  person.     The  person  receiving  the  ticket,  not  know" 
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ing  what  the  punch  mark  means,  thinks  it  a  "  clean  bill  of  health,"  hence 
retains  it  for  his  "passport"  when  he  is  asked  for  his  inspection  certificate. 

Owing  to  the  continuance  of  small-pox  in  Montreal,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  in  several  other  localities  in  Canada,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  local 
boards  of  health,  especially  in  manufacturing  towns,  to  examine  all  persons 
coming  from  infected  districts,  and  at  least  to  see  that  they  have  been  recently 
A-accinated,  if  they  do  not  have  certificates  to  that  effect. 
\'ery  tiaily  yours, 

IRVING  A.  WATSON, 

Secretary. 

Boards  of  health  and  health  officers  of  other  states,  as  stated 
above,  were  notified  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  as  follows  :  — 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Aug.  12,  18S5. 
Board  of  Health  : 

Gentlemen : — As  many  persons  coming  from  Canada  over  the  Central  Ver- 
mont, Passumpsic,  and  Southeastern,  and  Grand  Trunk  railways  pass  through 
our  state,  we  have  put  on  medical  inspectors  for  the  protection  of  our  larger 
towns  and  cities  against  the  infection  of  small-pox.  Several  car  loads  pass 
daily  through  our  state  to  points  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Lsland,  and 
Connecticut.  W' hile  it  is  not  possible  for  this  state  to  thoroughly  look  after  per- 
sons going  into  other  states,  we  propose,  as  far  as  possible,  to  assist  other  health 
authorities  in  this  work.  To  this  end  we  will  issue  an  inspector's  ticket  to  all 
Canadians  going  over  our  lines  into  your  city,  if  desired  by  you.  Said  ticket 
w^ill  be  punched  by  our  inspector  so  as  to  give  you  all  the  information  obtained 
of  the  person  as  per  ticket  and  key  inclosed. 

This,  the  inclosed  ticket,*  would  indicate  tliat  the  person  came  from  an  in- 
fected district  and  had  baggage.  Upon  this  information  your  depai-tment  would 
at  once  act  knowingly. 

In  addidon,  if  you  would  pay  the  cost  of  a  message,  we  would  notify  you  by 
telegraph  when  we  found  a  suspicious  case  destined  for  your  city.    Please  notify 
us  at  once  if  you  desire  inspection  tickets  issued  as  above  stated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

IRVING  A.  WATSON, 

Secretary. 

In  response  to  the  above,  many  towns  and  cities  throughout 
New  England  returned  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  board  for  the 

*The  ticket  inclosed  had  A  and  F  punched. 
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work  it  was  doing  to  protect  their  respective  localities.  Many  of 
them  at  once  volunteered  to  refund  all  the  expense  imposed  upon 
the  board  in  notifying  such  town  or  city  of  any  suspicious  cases. 
Even  the  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  sent  the  clerk  of  its  board  of 
health,  Mr.  James  C.  Coffey,  to  interview  the  state  board  of  health, 
and  to  sefe  if  arrangements  could  not  be  made  with  the  latter  to 
fumigate  at  Nashua  the  passengers  and  baggage  from  infected  local- 
ities going  to  Worcester,  for  a  reasonable  compensation.  While 
the  board  was  willing  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  restrict  the  disease 
it  could  not  undertake  the  responsibility  or  devote  the  time  nec- 
essary to  the  Avork  of  fumigating  persons  and  baggage  destined  to 
localities  outside  the  state. 

The  degree  to  which  the  inspection  service  of  the  board  was 
recognized  may  be  shown  by  one  letter  taken  from  the  many 
received  by  the  board  on  the  subject: — 

Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health, 

Secretary's  Office,  New  Haven,  Oct.  14,  1885. 

Irving  A.  Watson,  m.  d.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  of  N'ezu  Hampshire  : 

Dear  Sir  : — At  a  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health  held 
yesterday  in  the  state  capitol  at  Hartford,  your  communication  of  the  7th  inst., 
relating  to  the  action  of  your  board  for  the  purpose  of  restiicting  the  introduction 
of  small-pox  into  your  state,  was  read.  Your  methods  of  inspection  were  much 
commended,  and  the  secretary  was  directed  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Board  of  Health  to  the  State  Board  of  Heahh  of  New  Hampshire 
for  their  timely,  judicious,  and  energetic  action  in  keeping  the  pestilence  without 
their  borders,  and  in  standing  as  a  barrier  between  it  and  the  citizens  of  Con- 
necticut.    I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

C.  A.  LINDSLEY,  M.  D., 
Secretary  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health, 

It  would  seem  that  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  board,  as 
well  as  the  secretary's  letter  of  October  3,  to  the  surgeon  in 
charge  at  Burlington,  had  been  transmitted  to  the  supervising 
surgeon-general  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  communication  from  that  official.  This  letter  is 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  touch  upon  a  single 
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point  relative  to  any  letter  or  action  of  the  state  board  of  health 
except  the  one  point  of  censuring  the  evident  inefficient  action  of 
the  supervising  surgeon-general  in  not  giving  at  the  time  a  better 
system  of  inspection.  It  shows  that  this  official  either  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  misconstrued  the  substance  of  the 
letter  of  October  3,  and  with  an  autocratic  impudence  asks  to  be 
pardoned  for  not  having  extended  a  thing  that  had  never  been 
asked  for.  It  would  have  been  far  more  consistent  with  the 
duties  of,  as  well  as  .the  courteous  attention  due  from  the  head  of 
a  department,  if,  instead  of  directly  offering  little  less  than  an 
insult  to  the  honest  endeavors  of  the  board  to  assist  in  perfecting 
the  service  which  was  established  under  his  supervision,  he  had 
personally  given  his  attention  to  a  matter  which  at  that  time  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  large  section  of  the  New  England, 
Middle,  and  Western  states. 

Treasury  Departmext, 

Office  Supervising  Surgeon-General, 
U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 

Washington,  Oct.  6,  1885. 
Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  Secretary  State  Boaj-d  of  Health,  Concord,  N.  H.: 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  received  from  Surgeon  Austin  your  letter  of  October  3, 
in  which  you  censure  the  department  for  not  having  furnished  aid  and  infor- 
mation, etc.,  in  the  matter  of  tlie  small-pox  epidemic.  As  your  letter  is  the  first 
intimation  that  this  office  has  ever  received  that  you  desired  aid  or  co-operation 
in  any  way,  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  not  having  extended  it  heretofore. 

I  inclose  a  circular  (No.  91,  1882),  giving  the  manner  in  which  the  states 
are  aided  from  the  epidemic  fund. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
heretofore  been  customaiy  to  extend  federal  aid  to  any  state  previous  to  an 
application  therefrom. 

Your  request  for  tickets  will  be  attended  to  at  once,  and  you  will  see  by  circular 
145,  1885,  that  your  own  inspectors  may  call  upon  the  customs  inspectors  at  any 
time  for  such  aid  as  they  may  be  able  to  furnish. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  B.  HAMILTON, 
Supeii'ising  Surgeon-  General  M.  II.  S. 

The  circulars  alluded  to  in  the  above  communication  are  as 
follows  : — 
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[Circular.] 

THREATENED  OR  ACTUAL  EPIDEMICS. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  Supervising  Surg'n-Gen'l, 

1882. 
Department  No.  91.       '       U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
Marine  Hospital  Service.  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  9,  1882. 

To  Medical  Officers  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Sei~Lnce  and  Officers  of  State  and 
lilunicipal  Boards  of  Health  : 

I  am  directed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasuiy  to  inform  you  that  Congi-ess,  at 
its  last  session,  enacted  that 

"  The  president  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized,  in  case  of  a 
threatened  or  actual  epidemic,  to  use  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  aid 
of  state  and  local  boards,  or  otherwise  in  his  discretion,  in  preventing  and  sup- 
pressing the  spread  of  the  same." 

He  further  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  the  president  has  decided  to  employ 
this  contingent  appropriation  through  the  agency  of  the  treasury  department, 
and  that,  in  case  of  a  threatened  or  actual  epidemic,  immediate  action  will  be 
taken  upon  application  to  the  governor  of  a  state,  addressed  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasuiy. 

JOHN   B.  HAMILTON, 
SiifeJT'ising  Surgeon-  Getteral  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Set-vice 

[Circular.] 

PREVENTION   OF   SMALL-POX. 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

1885. 
Department  No.  145.  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  28,  1885. 

To  Citstonis  Officers  : 

Inspectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  on  the  Canadian  frontier  will  aid 
the  sanitary  inspectors  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  similar  inspectors 
acting  under  state  authority,  as  far  as  practicable  without  interference  with  their 
regular  duties,  and  will  furnish  them  such  facilities  for  examination  of  baggage 
as  may  be  practicable. 

Customs  officers  in  the  northern  frontier  districts  will  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  this  order  through  the  proper  channels. 

DANIEL   MANNING, 

Secretary. 

The  faulty  methods  or  the  tardiness  of  the  department  was  so 
marked  that  the   government    inspectors  themselves  recognized 
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the  defects,  and  undertook  to  bring  about  a  better  order  of 
things.  This  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  H.  P.  Hall, 
sanitary  inspector  at  St.  Albans,  to  Dr.  G.  P.  Conn,  president  of 
the  board  : — 

St.  Albans,  Oct.  7,  1SS5. 
G.  P.  Conn,  m.  d.  : 

J/r  Dear  Sir: — Dr.  Fassett  handed  me  your  letter  to  him  of  6th  inst.,  con- 
taining a  form  of  certificate  used  by  your  state  board  of  health.  I  Hke  it  very 
much  and  at  once  had  some  printed,  with  slight  alteration,  and  to-night, 
October  8,  shall  commence  their  distribution. 

I  wrote  your  secretaiy  a  few  days  since,  giving  him  my  experience  in  this 
new  business  thus  far.  We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  do  effective  work.  Certi- 
ficates of  inspection  should  have  been  insured  to  inspected  persons  at  once,  and 
thus  saved  annoyance  beyond  this  point  south.  I  ordered  the  printing  of  certificates 
at  my  own  expense,  tnisting  to  the  probability  of  the  U.  S.  M.  H.  S.  ultimately 
paying  the  bill. 

Our  new  "  smudge  house  "  is  in  daily  action.  All  suspicious  baggage  of 
merchandise  meets  with  a  warm  reception  in  this  house  ;  all  this  is  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  railroad  company  here,  handling  baggage,  I  mean,  in  its  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  "smudge  house."  The  U.  S.  M.  H.  S.  furnish  the 
disinfectants.  The  sanitary  inspector  looks  over  the  baggage,  etc.,  on  the  cars 
before  reaching  St.  Albans,  assisted  by  the  United  States  customs  inspectors, 
and  what  we  mark  for  smudge  house  is  sure  to  receive  attention  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  St.  Albans.  We  hope  to  learn  that  our  efforts  will  reap  good  results. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.    P.   HALL, 
Sanitary  Ltspector,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

A  day  later  the  following  letter  was  received  from  Dr.  W.  R. 
Prime,  sanitary  inspector  at  Richford,  Vt.,  touching  upon  the 
subject  of  inspection  tickets  : — 

Richford,  Vt.,  Oct.  8,  1885. 
Dr.  G.  p.  Conn: 

Dmr  Sir : — As  our  regidations  were  published  in  the  papers  I  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  write  you  then  as  I  agi-eed  to  in  my  letter  to  you  last  week.  I 
understand  you  are  inspecting  passengers  at  Concord,  and  I  have  a  suggestion 
to  offer  which  may  be  of  some  sen'ice  to  you  in  preventing  delay  and  unneces- 
sary trouble  to  passengers  and  inspectors  at  Concord.  It  seems  to  me  that 
certificates  furnished  the  passengers  at  the  line  would  be  a  gieat  help,  and 
although  I  have  no  instructions  to  issue  them,  I  would  gladly  attach  my  signa- 
ture and  the  customs  seal,  and  give  them  to  all  I  inspect,  if  you  could  supply 
me  with  them.    I  send  you  a  description  of  what  I  would  consider  a  convenient 
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ticket,  and  of  about  the  right  size  to  be  stamped  with  the  customs  seal  across 
the  face  of  it.  In  the  place  for  remarks  we  could  use  the  cipher  which  you  use 
on  your  certificates  in  New  Hampshire.  If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to 
you  in  this  work,  please  call  on  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  R.  PRIME,  M.  D. 
G.  P.  Conn,  m.  d. 

The  idea  of  a  government  inspector  printing  his  own  tickets  at 
his  own  expense,  and  another  asking  a  state  organization  to  fur- 
nish a  suitable  inspection  ticket  is,  in  itself,  a  severe  commentary 
upon  the  management  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service.  It  is  an 
exhibition,  however,  of  the  determined  efforts  of  those  efficient 
officers  to  secure  a  reliable  service,  but  at  the  same  time  it  shows 
how  little  confidence  they  place  in  the  department  in  which  they 
were  serving. 

On  October  8,  the  secretary  of  the  board,  with  Dr.  Young, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Maine,  visited  Island 
Pond  and  had  an  interview  with  the  customs  officers  and  United 
States  sanitary  inspector  at  that  point.  No  means  had  then  been 
provided  for  the  fumigation  of  baggage.  The  customs  officers 
recognized  the  imperative  necessity  of  it,  and  secured  the  advice 
of  the  representatives  of  the  two  boards  of  health  mentioned  as 
to  the  construction  of  such  a  room  upon  the  broad  platform  near 
the  baggage-room  of  the  customs  officer.  Dr.  Pottle,  the  in- 
spector, said  the  first  document  he  received  was  his  appointment 
as  inspector,  and  the  next  received  were  blanks  on  which  to 
make  reports  ;  he  then  waited  for  instructions,  but  received  none. 
He  telegraphed,  after  two  days,  to  Surgeon  Austin  to  know  what 
to  do.  He  also  had  to  wait  some  time  for  vaccine  virus.  The 
instructions  to  inspectors  were  explicit  in  ordering  fumigation  of 
baggage  ;  but  none  of  the  inspectors  received  any  instructions  as 
to  how  the  work  should  be  done,  nor  were  they  provided  with 
any  means  for  doing  the  same, — certainly  an  inexcusable  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  government. 

Official  "  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  quarantine  in- 
spections on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  United  States"  were 
not  officially  promulgated  by  the  supervising  surgeon-general  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service  until  October  lo. 
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Recognizing  the  immediate  and  urgent  importance  of  securing 
a  better  inspection  service,  the  secretary  succeeded  in  making  an 
appointment  by  telegram  to  meet  Surgeon  Austin  at  White  River 
Junction  on  October  13,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  situa- 
tion and  perfecting  plans  and  measures  that  would  remedy  the 
existing  defects  in  the  work  of  the  department.  The  secretary 
represented  to  Surgeon  Austin  :  First,  that  there  was  an  impera- 
tive necessity  that  the  government  inspectors  should  issue  inspec- 
tion tickets  to  all  persons  examined  by  them ;  second,  that  re- 
vaccination  should  be  performed  in  all  cases  where  there  was  not 
positive  evidence  that  recent  vaccination  had  been  successfully 
performed ;  third,  that  the  inspectors  should  not  accept  a  physi- 
cian's certificate  that  the  person  had  been  vaccinated  and  that  he 
came  from  a  locality  free  from  small-pox,  unless  said  physician 
was  known  by  the  inspector  to  be  a  reputable  practitioner  of 
medicine  ;  fourth,  that  thus  far  the  fumigation  of  baggage 
amounted  to  nothing,  and  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
immediately  to  do  this  work  effectually.  Surgeon  Austin  admit- 
ted that  the  charges  were  true,  and  promised  that  the  department 
would  at  once  issue  inspection  tickets  as  requested,  and  revacci- 
nate  all  persons  who  did  not  show  evidence  of  recent  vaccination. 
He  also  admitted  that  nothing  had  yet  been  done  that  amounted 
to  anything  in  the  work  of  fumigating  baggage,  and  asked  how 
far  the  people  would  sustain  the  service  in  carrying  out  fumiga- 
tion. It  was  evident  from  this  interview  that  Surgeon  Austin 
was  endeavoring  to  do  everything  within  his  power  to  give  the 
country  an  efficient  inspection  service,  but  that  his  efforts  were  in 
a  great  degree  handicapped  from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  or  could 
not  act  without  submitting  every  proposed  measure  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  supervising  surgeon-general,  who,  having  never  visited 
the  locality,  could  not  have  been  sufficiently  conversant  with  the 
requirements  to  give  orders  in  detail  as  promptly  as  the  situation 
required.  The  surgeon-general  should  have  either  familiarized 
himself  with  the  details  of  the  situation,  or  given  Surgeon  Austin 
discretionary  powers  of  action. 

No  reflections  whatever  are  to  be  cast  upon  Surgeon  Austin  on 
account  of  the  deficiencies  which  at  that  time  were  apparent  in 
his  service,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  inspectors  who  were 
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performing  the  work  upon  the  trains  under  the  great  disadvant- 
age of  not  being  explicitly  informed  regarding  their  duties,  or 
provided  with  ample  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  work  imposed 
upon  them.  From  this  interview  a  promise  was  given  that  the 
points  which  had  been  considered  and  agreed  upon  should  be 
presented  to  the  supervising  surgeon-general  at  once,  with  a  re- 
quest for  immediate  action  in  the  matter. 

On  the  1 6th  day  of  October  a  letter  was  received  from  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  department  of  state,  informing  the  board 
that  its  letter  of  September  24,  to  the  honorable  secretary  of 
state,  calling  his  attention  to  the  necessity  of  government  inter- 
ference in  restricting  the  introduction  of  small-pox  into  the  New 
England  states,  had  been  referred  to  the  treasury  department. 
A  letter  bearing  date  of  October  24,  from  the  supervising 
surgeon-general,  is   as   follows  : — 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  Supervising  Surgeon-General, 
U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service, 

Washington,  Oct.  24,  1885. 
Irving  A.  Watson,  m.  d.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health,  Concord,  A'.  H.  : 

Sir : — Referring  to  your  letter  of  Sept.  24,  1SS5,  ivhich  lias  just  been 
received  at  this  office,  you  are  respectfully  infomied  that  inspection  sei-vice  is 
now  being  established  along  the  borders  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  York,  and 
Michigan.  Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  B.  HAMILTON, 
Supoi'ising  Surgeon-  General  M.  H.  S. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  letter  that  the  one  from  this  board 
to  the  state  department  was  jii,st  one  month  in  reaching  its  proper 
department,  which  is  certainly  a  very  unfavorable  commentary 
upon  the  dispatch  with  which  the  department  of  state  acted  in  a 
matter  so  vital  as  that  of  restricting  the  importation  of  a  serious 
and  wide-spread  epidemic. 

On  the  day  of  its  date,  the  secretary  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Dr.  Hall,  one  of  the  inspectors  on  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroad  : — 
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THE   STATE   OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Oct.  19,  1S85. 
Dr.  a.  p.  Hale,  Sanitary  Inspector  M.  H.  S.,  St.  Albans,  Vt.  : 

Dear  Sir  : — Your  letter  of  October  6  was  received  in  due  season,  but  owing 
to  pressure  of  business  I  liave  neglected  to  answer  it  until  now.  I  thank 
you  for  so  kindly  informing  this  board  of  your  work  as  sanitaiy  inspector. 
Since  your  letter  was  written  we  have  obtained  much  information  concerning 
the  work  of  inspection  along  the  border.  I  saw  Dr.  Austin  a  week  ago  to-day 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  him  concerning  the  work. 

I  desire  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  further  concerning  the  work  of  the 
department : — 

1 .  To  what  extent  is  fumigation  now  carried  out  ?  Is  all  baggage  coming 
from  Monti^eal,  e.xcept,  perhaps,  that  of  pleasure  ti-avelers  and  business  men, 
who  would  not,  probably,  visit  an  infected  district,  fumigated  at  St.   Albans  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  among  the  laboring  classes  there  is  no  way  to  make  any 
distinction  as  regards  fumigation.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  from  what 
locality  in  Montreal  such  persons  came,  as  their  word  could  not  be  taken  in  the 
matter  with  safety.  It  seems  that  fumigation  has  not  yet  been  practiced  in  ihis 
way,  unless  you  have  received  such  an  order  within  a  veiy  few  days. 

2.  A  word  in  relation  to  the  issuing  of  inspectors'  tickets.  We  are  much 
pleased  that  you  have  adopted  a  ticket  similar  to  ours  as  it  gives  much  informa- 
tion that  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  We  only  wish  that  all  the 
inspectors  would  adopt  a  similar  ticket.  The  inspection  ticket,  just  issued  by 
Dr.  Prime,  gives  us  very  little  infonnation  beyond  the  fact  that  he  has  passed 
the  person.  No  information  concerning  the  baggage  of  the  person  is  given,  or 
where  he  came  from,  hence,  with  the  exception  of  vaccination,  we  feel  obliged 
to  treat  such  persons  as  if  they  had  no  inspector's  ticket.  One  or  two  inspectors 
do  not  use  any  ticket.  In  my  judgment  the  head  of  the  department  is  open  to 
criticism  in  this  work.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  has  not  given  the  inspectors 
such  instiuction  or  such  aid  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  or  as  the  inspectors  would 
have  been  pleased  to  receive.  The  failure  to  furnish  suitable  tickets  to  the 
inspectors  for  distribution  to  inspected  persons  was  a  great  mistake  from  the 
start.  This,  of  course,  was  evident  to  you,  else  you  would  not  have  issued 
tickets  at  your  own  expense. 

I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  will  have 
perfected  the  work  necessary  to  restrict  the  importation  of  small-pox  to  an  ex- 
tent that  will  warrant  our  board  in  taking  our  own  inspectors  off  from  the  trains. 
Veiy  truly  yours, 

IRVING  A.  WATSON, 

Secretary. 
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The  following  repl}'  was  received  :  — 

St.  Albans,  Oct.  20,  18S5. 
I.  A.  WatsoX,  Secretaiy  N.  H.  State  Board  of  Health  : 

Dear  Sir : — Yours  of  the  19th  received.  All  baggage  coming  from  Mon- 
treal, except  that  of  persons  that  we  positively  know  can  be  tnisted,  is  held  over 
from  12  to  24  hours  for  thorough  fumigation.  All  passengers  are  questioned 
critically  as  to  where  they  came  from  ;  if  from  Montreal,  what  part  of  it,  their 
destination,  etc.  Their  coming  from  Montreal,  whether  residents  of  that  city  or 
only  there  for  a  few  houre,  passes  my  punch  through  letter  "A"  on  the  ticket  I 
give  them.  The  laboring  classes  are  especially  inspected,  and  with  the  help  of 
Custom  House  Officer  Walker,  a  resident  of  Montreal,  but  who  comes  out  eveiy 
morning,  we  can  readily  decide  whose  baggage  needs  attention.  If  the  baggage 
of  this  class  is  checked,  and  we  know  that  it  has  received  attention  from  the 
health  officer  at  the  depot  for  that  purpose,  we  pass  it  along  as  all  right.  Per- 
sons with  much  baggage  are  generally  more  cleanly  in  appearance,  so  that  with 
little  questioning  we  can  readily  determine  as  to  their  safety  to  travel  south  of 
us.  Persons  who  occupy  two  or  three  seats,  with  "  big  box,  little  box,  bundles 
etc.,"  never  fail  to  get  full  attention.  Their  odor  tells  you  that  they  need  it, 
with  emanations  from  their  bodies  so  dense,  at  times,  as  to  make  the  lamp-lights 
appear  a  mere  flicker,  comparatively.  The  baggage  of  this  class,  trunks,  boxes, 
etc.,  receives  24  hours'  fumigation  at  St.  Albans,  usually,  never  less  than  12. 

Yes,  your  tickets  are  just  the  thing.  One  of  mine — altered  from  yours — was 
sent  to  the  surgeon-general's  office..  He  adopted  it  and  ordered  some  "struck 
off,"  as  printers  say,  for  the  service  here.  I  inclose  one  of  these  tickets  as 
altered  and  adopted  by  the  M.  H.  S.  The  "  G"  on  my  ticket  referred  to  the 
number  of  children  vaccinated  belonging  to  party  holding  the  ticket,  but  on  the 
"adopted  ticket"  it  refers  to  number  of  persons  vaccinated,  including  children 
of  the  family,  I  conclude.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  along  in  this  business 
without  issuing  just  such  tickets,  which,  if  intelligently  punched,  give  you  full 
information  of  the  person  inspected.  Punching  "  F  "  may  be  considered  a 
favorable  condition  of  the  person's  baggage. 

I  hope,  with  your  board,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Marine 
Hospital  Service  will  be  such  as  to  inspire  your  full  confidence. 

Veiy  respectfully, 

H.  P.  HALL, 

Inspector  M.  11.  S- 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  letter  that  the  inspector  himself 
did  not  consider  the  service  by  any  means  perfect,  and  that  up  to 
this  time,  nearly  a  month  after  the  service  was  organized,  no 
thorough  system  had  been  developed,  and  no  tickets  systemati- 
cally issued  to  inspected  persons.  Information  received  from  other 
sources,  and  the  work  of  our  own  inspectors,  thoroughly  corrob- 
orated this  view  of  the  situation. 
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So  long  a  time  had  intervened  without  any  material  progress 
in  securing  better  work,  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  began  to 
despair  of  its  ever  being  accomplished.  Surgeon  Austin  was  again 
addressed  upon  the  subject  as  follows : — 

THE   STATE   OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Oct.  23,  1SS5. 
H.  W.  Austin,  M.  d.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  M.  II.  S.,  Burlington,  Vt.  : 

Dear  Doctor  : — I  wish  again  to  call  your  attention  to  some  points  regarding 
your  inspection  service  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  which,  if  it  is  the  purpose  of 
your  department  to  co-operate  with  state  and  local  health  authorities,  it  is  my 
privilege  and  duty  to  do,  and  to  which,  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  to  cany  on  an  efficient  inspection  of  persons  and  baggage  coming 
from  localities  infected  with  small-pox,  your  department  cannot  make  reasonable 
objection. 

The  report  of  Dr.  George  Cook,  inspector  for  this  board,  for  yesterday  (Octo- 
ber 20),  shows  that  he  inspected  iii  passengers  from  Canada,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  examined  by  the  inspectors  of  your  department,  and  of  this 
number,  4  had  had  small-pox,  34  were  in  possession  of  physicians'  (?)  certifi- 
cates, 70  //ad  certificates  issued  by  your  inspectors,  and  44  had  no  certificate 
zuhatever. 

Passengers  arrive  in  this  state,  almost  or  quite  daily,  over  the  Passumpsic  Rail- 
road, via  Sherbrooke,  without  any  inspector's  or  physician's  certificate.  In  some 
instances  your  inspectors  do  not  give  a  certificate  to  those  that  they  vaccinate. 
Your  inspectors  also  give,  in  some  instances,  a  certificate  based  upon  a  certifi- 
cate which  the  passenger  holds,  purporting  to  have  been  given  said  passenger 
by  some  physician,  without  any  further  evidence  of  freedom  from  infection  than 
the  paper  mentioned. 

From  these  facts,  which  are  daily  demonstrated,  it  is  self-evident  that,  as  yet, 
a  thorough  reliance  can  not  be  placed  in  the  protection  which  your  sen'ice  is 
supposed  and  is  expected  to  give  to  the  New  England  states  against  the  intro- 
duction of  small-pox  from  infected  districts  in  Canada. 

Inquiries  made  of  intelligent  passengers  coming  out  of  Canada,  as  to  how  the 
work  of  inspection  is  being  earned  out,  at  once  cause  them  to  express  their  dis- 
trust and  to  allege  that  it  is  often  too  hastily  and  carelessly  done  to  be  efficient ; 
hence  the  public  confidence  in  your  work  is  somewhat  impaired. 

You  probably  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have  no  knowledge  that  a  person  has 
passed  your  inspectors,  unless  a  certificate  is  given  him  by  the  inspector;  and 
as  we  are  on  the  lookout  for  persons  who  may  enter  the  state  by  highway,  or 
who  may  in  some  other  way  have  evaded  the  government  inspector,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  our  board,  and  for  the  convenience  of  local  health  authorities,  that 
in.spectors'  certificates  should  be  issued  to  a/I  who  pass  the  inspectors.    Likewise 
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it  becomes  all  important  that  such  a  plan  should  be  followed,  in  order  to  detect 
such  baggage  as  might,  like  the  individual,  need  the  attention  of  the  health 
authorities. 

Baggage  still  continues  to  arrive  in  this  state  from  Montreal  which  has 
received  no  attention  whatever  from  your  service.  Owing  to  what  seems  to  Ug 
to  be  serious  and  needless  defects  in  your  inspection  service,  we  are  obliged  to 
guard  our  own  state  against  the  introduction  of  small-pox  with  nearly  the  same 
vigilance  as  we  should  if  left  entirely  to  our  own  resources,  so  far  as  government 
protection  is  concerned. 

The  same  feeling  is  manifested  by  the  health  authorities  of  our  own  as  well  as 
other  New  England  cities,  by  the  action  they  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  pur- 
sue in  the  matter  of  inspection  and  fumigation.  The  health  authorities  of  one 
large  Massachusetts  city  have  sought  to  secure  the  inspection  and  fumigation  of 
suspected  individuals  and  baggage  destined  for  that  city,  by  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Board  of  Health,  because  of  their  lack  of  confidence  in  such  work  by  your 
department. 

You  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  in  representing  these  facts,  we  do  not  criti- 
cise you  or  your  inspectors  individually,  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  failure  in  cany- 
ing  out  the  regulations  which  have  been  adopted.  If  the  inspector  (as  was  the 
case)  is  ordered  to  fumigate  all  baggage  suspected  of  carrying  the  contagion  of 
small-pox  and  no  means  are  furnished  to  secure  that  end,  the  responsibility  rests 
with  the  head  of  the  department. 

It  is  not  with  any  captious  spirit  that  this  letter  is  written,  but  that  you  may 
better  see  wherein  you,  or  your  department,  can  improve  your  system  of  inspec- 
tion. Neither  is  the  feeling  which  I  have  expressed  in  this  letter  confined  to 
the  health  authorities  of  this  state. 

I  trust  that  you  will,  so  far  as  you  have  the  power,  at  once  apply  a  remedy  for 
the  defects  which  have  been  pointed  out.  Our  board  is  ready  at  any  time  to 
assist  you  in  any  way  it  can  to  restrict  the  introduction  of  small-pox  into  the 
states. 

Very  truly  yours, 

IRVING   A.  WATSON,  Secretary. 

Among  the  complaints  which  were  made  to  this  board  about 
this  time,  was  one  to  tlie  effect  that  conductors  of  the  PuUman 
cars  which  came  throtigh  this  state  via  the  Vermont  Central  to 
Boston,  were  obliged  on  their  return  trip  to  go  to  Montreal  to 
make  their  regular  reports  to  the  company,  while  their  cars  were 
allowed  to  proceed  no  farther  than  St.  Albans.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  board  this  seemed  entirely  unnecessary,  as  such  reports 
could  be  made  from  St.  Albans  as  well  as  from  any  other  point; 
hence  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.  : — 
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THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  Oct.  19,  1885. 
W.  H.  Reed,  Superintendent  Pullman  Palace  Car  Sen'ice,  Montreal,  P.  Q.  : 
Dear  Sir : — Some  complaints  have  been  made  because  one  or  two  of  your 
conductors,  who  run  between  Boston  and  St.  Albans,  are  obliged  to  go  to  Mon- 
treal at  the  end  of  each  trip  to  report  to  you.  It  gives  some  uneasiness  to  the 
traveling  public,  and  seems  to  many  to  be  unnecessary,  and  also  attended  with  a 
possibility,  at  least,  of  bringing  back  with  them  the  infection  of  small-pox. 

My  object  in  writing 'this  letter  is  to  ask  you  if  some  arrangement  cannot 
be  made  so  that  this  line  can  report  to  you  from  St.  Albans,  instead  of  going 
into  Montreal.    It  would  at  least  allay  some  apprehensions  which  the  traveling 
public  now  have,  and  especially  those  who  travel  along  with  these  conductors. 
\' ery  truly  yours, 

IRVING   A.  WATSON, 

Seereta>y. 

The  epidemic  had  assumed  such  proportions  at  this  time  that 
it  was  evident  that  its  progress  could  be  stayed  only  by  the  great- 
est exertions  ;  no  avenue  could  with  safety  be  left  unguarded. 
The  season  also  had  arrived  when  Canadian  wood-choppers  come 
into  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  in  the 
various  lumber  camps.  Accordingly  the  following  notice  was 
published  in  the  newspapers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state : — 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct.  27,  18S5. 

SMALL-POX    IN    LUMBER    CAMPS. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  lumbemien  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state  to  the  hazardous  results  that  would  follow  the  introduction 
of  small-pox  into  lumber  camps  where  a  considerable  number  of  men  are  em- 
ployed. Aside  from  the  danger  that  would  accrue  to  life,  it  would  at  once 
cause  a  stampede  of  the  men  to  other  localities,  thus  leaving  the  contractor  or 
owner  without  men  to  caiTy  on  the  winter's  work.  A  case  occumng  in  a  lum- 
ber camp  would  probably  have  to  be  quarantined  where  found,  hence  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  keep  a  force  of  men  after  such  a  case  was  discovered, 
or  to  get  new  men  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  would  leave.  The  result 
would  be  a  suspension  of  work.  The  danger  is  not  a  fancied  one.  Small-pox 
is  still  spreading  in  Canada,  and  whoever  employs  Canadian  labor  (or  for  that 
matter  any  other)  should  make  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  hire  that  the  persons 
so  employed  shall  be  vaccinated  before  going  into  any  lumber  camp.     It  should 
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not  be  deemed  sufficient  that  such  person  can  show  a  scar  on  the  arm,  but 
revaccination  shmdd  be  demanded.  If  lumbermen  will  cause  such  a  rule  to  be 
carried  out,  they  need  have  no  fear  that  the  dreaded  disease  will  prove  a  finan- 
cial loss  to  them.  In  vaccination  and  revaccination  there  is  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  the  disease  cannot  spread. 

IRVING  A.  WATSOX, 

Secretary. 

Upon  the  above  advice,  several  manufacturers  and  lumbermen 
absolutely  refused  to  hire  any  persons  without  their  first  being 
vaccinated,  and  bringing  to  the  office  of  the  company  a  certifi- 
cate of  vaccination  from  a  reliable  physician. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Surgeon  Austin  in  reply  to  that  sent 
him  dated  October  23,  as  follows : — 

Custom  House,  Burlington,  Vt., 

Collector's  Office,  Oct.  31,  18S5. 

Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  Secretary  Xew  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Health, 
Concord,  N.  H  : 

Dear  Doctor : — Your  communication  of  the  23d  inst.  has  just  reached  me. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  journey  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  where  I  was  ordered  to  organize  an  inspection  service. 
Your  suggestions  will  receive  attention,  and  I  will  write  you  in  regard  to  this 
matter  at  my  earliest  opportunity.  I  am  going  to  Boston  to-night  and  Monday 
to  Portland,  and  from  there  to  Island  Pond.  I  shall  inspect  all  stations  along 
the  border.  I  inclose  for  your  information  a  letter  of  instruction  sent  to-day  to 
each  inspector  at  points  mentioned.  In  regard  to  certificates,  you  see  that  each 
person  will  be  furnished  one.         Very  truly  yours, 

H.  W.   AUSTIN, 

Surgeon  J/.  //.  .S". 

The  following  is  the  "  letter  of  instruction  "  referred  to  in  the 
above  letter,  and  although  not  dated,  was  issued  October  31,  as 
stated  in  his  communication  : — 

Custom  House,  Burlngton,  Vt., 

Collector's  Office, ,  188    . 

All  Montreal  baggage  must  be  detained  at  St.  Albans*  for  disinfection. 
Certificates  of  vaccination  must  not  be  accepted  in  any  case  unless  you  are 
certain  they  are  bona  fide  and  know  the  physicians  giving  them.  Inspectors' 
certificates  must  be  given  to  each  passenger.  A  strict  obsen-ance  of  the  above 
rules  by  you  is  required. 
To  Sanitary  Inspectors  U.  S.  INI.  H.  S. 

*  St.  Albans,  Rouse's  Point,  Newport,  Richford,  Island  Pond. 
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The  above  order  is  significant  by  way  of  indirectly  admitting 
that  the  inspection  service  was  very  far  from  being  perfect,  even 
at  this  late  date.  It  was  also  the  first  definite  order  concerning 
the  issuing  of  inspectors'  certificates,  as  well  as  an  admission  that 
baggage  for  fumigation  ought  not  to  be  selected  by  snnply  look- 
ing at  it.  The  emphasis  placed  upon  the  word  "all  "  indicates 
that  such  a  conclusion  had  been  reached  by  Surgeon  Austin 
himself. 

The  slowness  with  which  the  inspection  service  was  perfected 
may  be  better  seen  •  by  examining  our  own  inspector's  report, 
so  far  as  the  issuing  of  inspectors  tickets  is  concerned.  The 
deficiency  in  baggage  fumigation  was  daily  observed  at  the  fumi- 
gation stations  at  Manchester  and  Nashua,  where  baggage  of  the 
worst  and  most  filthy  type  was  received  daily  without  any  evi- 
dence of  having  been  inspected,  or  even  detained  for  the  purpose 
of  fumigation.  Up  to  this  time  baggage  which  had  been  fumi- 
gated had  not  in  any  way  been  designated  by  the  officers  per- 
forming such  work,  hence  local  health  officers  were  obliged  to 
examine  every  piece  of  baggage  arriving  from  INIontreal  or  other 
infected  localities.  It  was  not  until  as  late  as  November  20  that 
any  information  was  received  in  relation  to  marking  baggage  that 
had  been  fumigated.      Notice  of  the  same  was  transmitted   as 

follows :  — 

U.   S.  Marine   Hospital   Service, 

Northern  Atlantic  District, 

Port  of  Boston,  Surgeon's  Office, 

Nov.  20,  1885. 
Sir: — The  inclosed  label  (sample)  is  placed  on  baggage  fumigated  by  our 
sanitaiy  inspector  on  tlie  Canadian  frontier. 

Veiy  respectfully, 

H.  W.  AUSTIN, 

Surgeon  H.  M.  S. 
Sec'y  State  Board  of  Health,  Concord,  N.  H. 

U.  S. 


M. 
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The  inclosed  label  is  herewith  reproduced,  except  that  it  was 
about  two  inches  square  and  printed  on  pink  paper,  and  we 
venture  to  assert  that  the  most  gifted  rebus  reader  would  have 
failed  in  giving  it  is  proper  interpretation.  We  were  able  to 
translate  the  letters  which  surround  the  square,  but  after  a  long 
and  patient  study  could  find  no  more  fitting  interpretation  for 
those  inclosed  within  the  square  than  "  Grand  idiotic  display." 
We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  verify  this  interpretation,  since  no 
explanation  has  been  received  from  the  department,  and  we  have 
not  found  a  local  health  officer  or  baggage  master  who  knew  what 
the  label  meant  when  he  saw  it.  The  simple  word  "  Fumiga- 
ted "  pasted  upon  a  trunk  or  other  baggage  would  have  meant 
something,  and  would  have  been  readily  understood  by  all  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  baggage. 

WORK    OF    THE    MANCHESTER    AND    NASHUA    BOARDS. 

The  Manchester  Board  of  Health  established  fumigating  rooms 
in  the  railroad  station  at  that  place,  and  maintained  a  very 
thorough  system  of  fumigation  of  persons  and  baggage  from 
October  3  to  December  25.  This  board  was  no  respecter  of 
persons  or  conditions,  inasmuch  as  all  persons  who  had  come 
from  the  province  of  Quebec  were  regarded  as  suspicious,  and 
were  required  to  register  and  be  inspected  at  this  station.  Dur- 
ing the  period  named  the  board  fumigated  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  persons  ;  of  this  number  four  hundred  and 
twenty-one  were  known  to  have  come  from  infected  districts, 
and  it  was  conclusively  proven  that  some  of  them  had  come  from 
houses  where  the  disease  existed,  and  had  served  as  nurses  for 
those  ill  with  it.  The  number  of  trunks  fumigated  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty-one;  hand-bags,  valises,  etc.,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  ;  boxes  containing  household  goods,  provisions, 
etc.,  two  hundred  and  two,  many  of  them  weighing  from  six 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds  each,  constituting,  in  all,  many 
tons  of  this  class  of  goods. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  this  board  for  the  careful  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  work  was  conducted.  Dr.  Geo.  C. 
Hoitt  superintended  in  person  the  work  done  at  the  station,  and 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
person  without  inspection,  although  several  attempts  were  made. 
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Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  inspection  service,  five  cases 
of  small-pox  and  one  case  of  varioloid  occurred  in  Manchester, 
in  a  family  of  emigrants  from  Canada,  who  had  just  arrived  in 
the  city.  The  family  was  immediately  isolated  at  the  small-pox 
hosjjital,  so  the  disease  did  not  spread  ;  three  of  the  cases  were 
fatal.  These  were  the  only  cases  that  occurred  in  the  state  during 
the  year. 

The  Nashua  board  also  did  very  efficient  work,  which  cannot 
be  better  described  than  by  an  extract  from  their  annual 
report :  — 

"  The  labors  of  this  board  for  the  year  were  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  epidemic  of  small-pox,  which  occurred  at  Mon- 
treal. During  the  fall,  it  being  deemed  advisable  to  fumigate 
any  and  all  coming  from  Montreal  or  other  infested  localities,  a 
quarantine  was  established  at  the  Concord  Railroad  station. 
Business  began  quiet  on  the  8th  of  October,  but  was  rapidly 
increased  till  the  23d,  when  twenty-six  persons  were  run  through 
the  fumigator,  besides  the  clothing  and  household  goods  belong- 
ing to  the  same.  Occasionally  one  was  found  who  was  too  good 
to  be  subjected  to  the  fumigation,  but  they  were  generally  easily 
convinced  it  was  for  the  best  after  one  or  two  glances  at  the 
brass  buttons  or  the  badge  of  the  officer  present.  Very  few 
escaped,  although  they  took  various  ways  of  doing  so.  One 
colored  man,  who  had  come  from  Montreal,  jumped  from  the 
train  above  the  Concord  station  and  walked  into  the  city.  He 
was  found  shortly  afterwards  and  taken  back  to  the  station, 
where  he  was  immediately  subjected  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur.  After  coming  out  of  the  fumigator  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  he  would  like  to  leave  the  state  and  gain  for  himself  a 
residence  outside  of  Nashua,  as  he  had  never  had  any,  and  after 
fumigation  he  was  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased.  Another  man 
coming  from  Montreal  stopped  over  in  Manchester  and  came  in 
on  a  train  starting  from  that  place.  He  was  disinfected  to 
prevent  infection,  and  save  more  trouble  from  fugitives  from 
fumigation,  which  it  did.  During  the  time  from  October  8  to 
December  15  inclusive,  there  Avere  two  hundred  and  ninety-two 
persons,  sixty-five  trunks,  forty  hand-bags,  forty-five  boxes,  most 
of  which  were  large  dry -goods  boxes  containing  household  goods, 
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and  fifteen  sacks  fumigated.  And  here  we  wish  to  remember  the 
railroad  employes  and  thank  them  for  their  co-operation  with  us 
in  this  work,  and  their  many  kindnesses  in  assisting  us  in  our 
duty,  and  in  particular  the  station  agent,  who  placed  freight  cars 
at  our  disposal  for  the  fumigation  of  household  goods  when  the 
fumigator  was  in  use." 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  work  done  by  the  boards  of 
Manchester  and  Nashua  prevented  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in 
those  cities.  The  work,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  heartily 
indorsed  by  the  citizens  of  those  localities. 


REPORT   OF    RAILWAY  INSPECTOR. 

Concord,  N.   H.,  Jan.   i,   1886. 

Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson, 

Secretary  New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Health  : 
Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report,  as  rail- 
way inspector.  Oct.  i,  1885,  I  received  my  appointment  and 
instructions,  which  were  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  protection  was 
being  given  citizens  of  this  state  by  the  United  States  inspectors 
along  our  border,  in  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  that  prevailed  in 
the  province  of  Quebec.  I  was  to  examine  every  through  pas- 
senger from  Canada,  to  find  out  if  such  had  passed  the  govern- 
ment inspector,  to  learn  whether  such  passenger  came  from  an 
infected  district  or  not,  if  properly  vaccinated  and  baggage 
fumigated,  and  place  of  destination.  I  began  work  the  same  day 
of  appointment,  although  blanks  for  daily  reports  were  not  ready 
for  use  until  October  5  :  — 
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TABLE. 
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October  12-1S  inclusive. . . . 
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These  tables  show  the  large  number  that  came  over  two 
through  lines,  which  were  all  that  centered  at  this  city,  and  in 
order  to  make  this  inspection  it  was  necessary  to  travel  on  the 
railroad  over  one  hundred  miles  daily. 

As  soon  as  the  New  Hampshire  inspector's  certificate  was 
issued  here,  copies  were  sent  to  the  government  inspectors  along 
the  border;  they  immediately  adopted  the  same,  and  had  some 
printed  for  their  use,  and  the  same  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
U.  S.  M.  H.  Service  and  issued  to  their  inspectors,  although  it 
was  not  until  November  i  that  all  their  inspectors  were  supplied. 

We  see  also  from  this  table  that  at  first  either  very  few  came 
from  Montreal  or  other  infected  districts,  or  else  the  government 
inspector  did  not  know  where  they  came  from.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  the  latter  to  be  true,  for  it  was  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Young,  of  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Health,  who  had  taken 
great  pains  to  gain  information  as  to  infected  places  in  Canada, 
that  the  government  inspector  was  able  to  give  us  any  very 
certain  information  on  this  point. 

The  column  of  "no  evidence"  means  all  those  who  came 
through  without  being  able,  at  this  point,  to  show  me  a  certificate 
of  having  seen  or  passed  the  government  inspector.     Some  who 
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were  without  certificates  said  they  had  their  certificates  in  their 
face,  meaning  that  they  had  had  small-pox ;  others  that  they  had 
their  certificate  upon  their  arm,  meaning  that  they  had  been 
recently  vaccinated.  But  this  table  will  show  that  the  inspector 
got  down  to  strict  business  near  the  latter  part  of  my  service. 

While  not  quite  one  thousand  inspected  remained  in  New 
Hampshire,  there  were  enough  of  the  French  Canadian  emigrant 
class  coming  into  our  large  manufacturing  centers  to  cause  the 
people  there  to  be  very  uneasy  as  to  the  sources  of  contagion  that 
might  be  brought  to  them  in  the  baggage  of  the  emigrants.  Vac- 
cination and  revaccination  were  being  very  well  looked  after  by 
the  government  inspector,  but  fumigation  of  baggage  was  not ; 
and  it  was  not  until  November  i8,  one  month  and  a  half  after 
my  work  began,  that  I  first  saw  fumigation  certificates  upon  bag- 
gage, although  had  heard  from  railroad  men  of  its  being  done 
some  days  before.  Our  people,  however,  did  not  wait  all  this 
time,  for  at  Manchester  and  Nashua  the  local  health  officers 
began  fumigating  baggage  very  early,  and  kept  it  up  all  through 
the  height  of  the  epidemic.  The  reason  these  officers  kept  up 
the  fumigation  was  because  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  gov- 
ernment fumigation,  the  orders  being,  as  promulgated  by  the 
U.  S.  M.  H.  chief  to  his  inspectors,  to  fumigate  all  baggage  with 
sulphur.  Nothing  was  said  about  how  much  sulphur  to  use  or 
how  long  the  process  should  be  continued  for  each  fumigation. 
Thus  our  local  officers  frequently  found  that  the  fumigation  of 
baggage  consisted  of  dry  sulphur  being  put  into  the  trunks  and 
boxes,  while  others  that  had  certificates  of  fumigation  upon  them, 
when  examined  showed  no  evidence  of  disturbance,  nor  was  there 
a  smell  of  sulphur  about  their  contents. 

Nov.  23,  1885,  I  went  over  the  St.  Albans  route  and  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  fumigation  process  in  full  operation.  My 
arrival  was  on  the  early  morning  train,  and  the  fumigation  had 
been  started  the  night  before.  I  found  a  building  made  of 
matched  boards,  about  11  by  12,  just  outside  the  depot,  con- 
structed for  this  purpose.  All  baggage  thought  worthy  of  fumi- 
gation was  put  into  this  room  or  building  by  a  baggage  master, 
who  had  charge  of  fumigation  under  direction  of  the  sanitary 
inspector  of  the  U.    S.   M.    H.  S.      At  this  visit  I  found   the 
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"smudge  house  "  full  of  trunks  and  boxes  ;  some  were  opened 
by  turning  the  lid  back,  boxes  had  part  of  cover  raised,  others 
were  in  just  the  same  condition  as  when  shipped,  viz.,  unopened. 
On  my  return  that  same  night  I  met  one  of  the  government 
inspectors,  and  had  a  chance  to  see  the  method  used  in  inspect- 
ing passengers.  Every  one  was  examined,  and  if  not  recently 
vaccinated,  as  shown  by  personal  examination  of  the  arm,  they 
were  vaccinated  before  being  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure  the  inspectors  were  very  painstaking  and  careful  that 
no  guilty  man  should  escape. 

While  in  Montreal,  at  the  station,  I  learned  that  the  United 
States  custom  officers,  in  their  examination,  tried  to  ascertain  the 
place  from  whence  it  came,  and  if  from  an  infected  district,  or  if 
it  were  unknown  whether  infected  or  not,  such  box  or  trunk  was 
marked  to  be  fumigated ;  all  others  passed. 

Up  to  the  time  that  my  active  work  ended,  Nov.  30,  1885,  "o 
fumigation  of  mails  had  been  attempted.  I  have  learned  that 
about  December  16  it  was  begun  by  order  of  the  U.  S.  M.  H.  S. 

I  have,  in  closing,  to  say  that  a  work  so  unpleasant  as  that  of 
a  sanitary  inspector  on  our  railroads  was  made  more  easy  by  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  nearly  every  passenger  met.  Not  one 
among  the  French-Canadian  class  showed  any  unwillingness  to 
answer  all  I  could  ask  in  French.  I  was  able  to  get  a  very  fair 
history  for  sanitary  purposes.  Every  railroad  official,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  seemed  anxious  to  aid  in  the  work,  and  the 
only  unpleasant  words  spoken  were  from  three  Americans  who 
had  been  in  Canada,  and  returning  home  had  that  great  privilege, 
of  doing  as  they  had  a  mind  to,  interfered  with  by  being 
obliged  to  show  where  they  came  from  and  free  from  all  con- 
tagion. 

And  to  the  president  of  the  board,  and  to  yourself  as  secretary, 
I  am  imder  great  obligations  for  the  confidence  shown  by  my 
appointment,  and  for  the  hearty  and  cordial  assistance  rendered  me. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEORGE    COOK,    m.  d.. 
Sanitary  Inspector  Nnu  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Health. 

A  glance  at  the  table  rendered  in  the  inspector's  report 
shows  that  the  government  service  in  the  inspection  of  passengers 
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did  not  even  approximate  good  work  until  about  three  months 
after  the  service  was  established.  The  service  had  been  in  opera- 
tion over  a  month  before  the  state  board  of  health  placed  an 
inspector  upon  the  lines  in  New  Hampshire.  The  result  of  the 
thorough  work  done  by  Inspector  Cook  shows  that  not  one  third 
of  the  passengers  coming  from  Canada,  during  the  period  of  his 
inspection  service,  possessed  inspectors'  tickets,  or  showed  any 
evidence  of  having  been  examined  by  an  inspector.  Moreover, 
it  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  not  relying  upon  the  government 
service  to  protect  New  Hampshire  interests. 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  casting  any  reflections  upon 
the  individual  inspectors,  or  placing  upon  them  the  responsibility:, 
of  the  failure  to  do  such  work  as  ought  to  have  been  immediately 
inaugurated  and  efficiently  maintained  by  the  government  depart- 
ment. The  entire  fault  is  with  the  department  in  not  furnishing 
such  facilities  as  were  requisite  for  thorough  work,  and  in  placing 
in  charge,  in  a  time  when  the  country  was  threatened  with  so 
grave  a  danger,  a  surgeon  inexperienced  in  this  particular  service. 
The  surgeon  in  charge,  Dr.  Austin,  worked  constantly  and 
earnestly  to  perfect  the  service  which  had  been  placed  in  his 
charge,  and  could  have  done  so  much  more  rapidly  had  the 
supervising  surgeon -general  given  him  discretionary  powers  of 
action  in  the  matter  of  details.  This  the  surgeon-general  did  not 
do,  neither  did  he  visit  the  frontier  to  obtain  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  necessary  to  the  immediate  and  thorough 
equipment  of  the  inspection  service  which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
established. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Congress 
will  recognize  the  absolute  inefficiency  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service  as  a  health  department,  and  establish  a  bureau  of  health 
that  shall  have  an  able  and  competent  sanitarian  at  its  head. 
Until  such  time  arrives,  each  state,  in  order  to  secure  protection 
against  the  invasion  of  epidemics,  will  have  to  rely  almost 
entirely  upon  its  own  resources.  It  requires  work  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  adroit  proclamations  of  a  government  official  in 
the  public  press,  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  cholera  or  other 
epidemic  disease. 

It  ought  to  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  state  to  know 
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that  the  legislature  has  so  well  ])rovided  for  exigencies  that  we 
are  not  obliged  to  rely  upon  a  national  health  department  that 
appears  to  be  nearly  worthless.  We  are  at  the  present  time  able 
to  establish  a  quarantine  or  inspection  service  of  our  own  should 
circumstances  require. 


DISINFECTION   AND    DISINFECTANTS. 

In  1S84,  the  American  Public  Health  Association  appointed  an 
able  committee  to  investigate  the  subject  of  disinfectants,  and  to 
give  the  results  of  their  work  in  the  form  of  a  report.  A  series 
of  experiments  were  conducted  by  the  committee  to  test  the 
value  of  commercial  and  other  disinfectants.  A  lengthy  report 
was  rendered  to  the  association  above  mentioned,  at  its  last 
meeting  in  Washington,  December,  1885.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  committee  are  represented  below  :  — 

The  most  useful  agents  for  the  destruction  of  spore-containhig  infectious 
material  are : — 

1.  Fire.     Complete  destruction  by  burning. 

2.  Steam  under  pressure.      110°  C.  (230°  Fahr.)  for  ten  minutes. 

3.  Boiling  in  water  for  one  hour.* 

4.  Chloride  of  lime.f     A  4  per  cent  solution. 

5.  Mercuric  chloride.     A  solution  of  i  :  500. 

For  the  destruction  of  infectious  material  which  owes  its  infecting  power  to 
the  presence  of  micro-organisms  not  containing  spores,  the  committee  recom- 
mends : — 

1.  Fire.     Complete  destruction  jjy  burning. 

2.  Boiling  in  water  half  an  hour. 

3.  Dry  heat.     110°  C.  (230°  Fahr.)  for  two  hours. 

4.  Chloride  of  lime.f     I  to  4  per  cent  solution. 

5.  Solution  of  chlorinated  soda. J     5  to  20  per  cent  solution. 

6.  Mercuric  chloride.     A  solution  of  i  :  1000  to  i  :  4000. 

7.  Sulphur  dioxide.  Exposure  for  12  hours  to  an  atmosphere  containing  at 
least  4  volumes  per  cent  of  this  gas,  preferably  in  presence  of  moisture. § 

*  This  temperature  does  not  destroy  the  spores  of  B.  subtilis  in  the  time  mentioned,  but  is 
effective  for  the  destruction  of  the  spores  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  and  of  all  known  pathogenic 
organisms. 

t  Should  contain  at  least  25  per  cent  of  available  chlorine. 

+  Should  contain  at  least  3  per  cent  of  available  chlorine. 

§  This  will  require  the  combustion  of  between  three  and  four  pounds  of  sulphur  for  every 
1000  cubic  feet  of  air  space. 
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8.  Carbolic  acid.     2  to  5  per  cent  solution. 

9.  Sulphate  of  copper.     2  to  5  per  cent  solution. 
10.    Chloride  of  zinc.     4  to  10  per  cent  solution. 

The  committee  would  make  the  following  recommendations  with  reference 
to  the  practical  application  of  these  agents  for  disinfecting  purposes: — 

FOR   EXCRETA. 

(rt.)    In  the  sick-room. 

For  spore-containing  material : — 

1.  Chloride  of  lime  in  solution,  4  per  cent. 

2.  Mercuric  chloride  in  solution,  l  :  500.* 
In  the  absence  of  spores  : 

3.  Carbolic  acid  in  solution,  5  per  cent. 

4.  Sulphate  of  copper  in  solution,  5  per  cent. 

5.  Chloride  of  zinc  in  solution,  10  per  cent. 
(/'.)    In  privy  vaults  : — 

Mercuric  chloride  in  solution,  i  :  500-t 

(c.)    For  the  disinfection  and  deodorization  of  the  surface  of  masses  of  organic 
material  in  privy  vaults,  etc. :  — 
Chloride  of  lime  in  powder.J 

FOR   CLOTHING,    BEDDING,    ETC. 

(a.)    Soiled  underclothing,  bed  linen,  etc. : — 

1.  Destruction  by  fire,  if  of  little  value. 

2.  Boiling  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 

3.  Immersion  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  of  the  strength  of  I  :  2000 
for  four  hours. I 

4.  Immersion  in  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  for  four  hours. 

[/>.)  Outer  garments  of  wool  or  silk,  and  similar  articles,  which  would  be 
injured  by  immersion  in  boiling  water  or  in  a  disinfecting  solution  :  — 

1.  Exposure  to  dry  heat  at  a  temperature  of  110°  C.  (230°  Fahr.)  for  two 
hours. 

2.  Fumigation  with  sulphurous  acid  gas  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  the 
clothing  being  freely  exposed,  and  the  gas  present  in  the  disinfection  chamber 
in  the  proportion  of  four  volumes  per  cent. 

*  The  addition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  potassium  permanganate  as  a  deodorant,  and  to  give 
color  to  the  solution,  is  to  be  recommended  (Standard  Solution  No.  2). 

t  A  concentrated  solution  containing  four  ounces  of  mercuric  chloride  and  one  pound  of 
cupric  sulphate  to  the  gallon  of  water  is  recommended  as  a  standard  solution.  Eight  ounces 
of  this  solution  to  the  gallon  of  water  will  give  a  dilute  solution  for  the  disinfection  of  excreta, 
containing  about  i  :  500  of  mercuric  chloride  and  i  :  125  of  cupric  sulphate. 

t  For  this  purpose  the  chloride  of  lime  may  be  diluted  with  plaster  of  Paris,  or  with  clean, 
well-dried  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  nine. 

§  The  blue  solution  containing  sulphate  of  copper,  diluted  by  adding  two  ounces  of  the 
concentrated  solution  to  a  gallon  of  water,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
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(t.)    Mattresses  and  blankets  soiled  by  the  discharges  of  the  sick  : — 

1.  Destruction  by  fire. 

2.  Exposure  to  superheated  steam  (tvventy-tlve  pounds'  pressure),  for  one 
hour.     (Mattresses  to  have  the  cover  removed  or  freely  opened.) 

3.  Immersion  in  boiling  water  for  one  hour. 

4.  Immersion  in  the  blue  solution  (mercuric  chloride  and  sulphate  of  copper), 
two  fluid  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water. 

FURNITURE   AND    ARTICLES    OF   WOOD,    LEATHER,    AND   PORCELAIN.* 

Washing,  several  times  repeated,  with  : — 

1.  Solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  i  :  1000.  (The  blue  solution,  four  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  water,  may  be  used.) 

2.  Solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  i  per  cent. 

3.  Solution  of  carbolic  acid,  2  per  cent. 

FOR   THE   PERSON. 

The  hands  and  general  surface  of  the  body  of  attendants,  of  the  sick,  and  of 
convalescents  at  the  time  of  their  discharge  from  hospital : — 

1.  Solution  of  chlorinated  soda  diluted  with  nine  parts  of  water  (i  :  10). 

2.  Carbolic  acid,  2  per  cent  solution. 

3.  Mercuric  chloride,  i  :  looo ;  recommended  only  for  the  hands,  or  for 
v/ashing  away  infectious  material  from  a  limited  area,  not  as  a  bath  for  the 
entire  surface  of  the  body. 

FOR    THE   DEAD. 

Envelop  the  body  in  a  sheet  thoroughly  saturated  with : — 

1 .  Chloride  of  lime  in  solution,  4  per  cent. 

2.  Mercuric  chloride  in  solution,  i  :  500. 

3.  Carbolic  acid  in  solution,  5  per  cent. 

FOR    THE   SICK-ROOM    AND    HOSPITAL   WARDS. 

(«.)    While  occupied,  wash  all  surfaces  with:  — 

1.  Mercuric  chloride  in  solution,  i  :  1000.  (The  blue  solution  containing  sul- 
phate of  copper  may  be  used.) 

2.  Chloride  of  lime  in  solution,  i  per  cent. 

3.  Carbolic  acid  in  solution,  2  per  cent. 
(^.)    When  vacated  : — 

Fumigate  with  sulphur  dioxide  for  1 2  hours,  burning  3  pounds  of  sulphur  for 
every  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  the  room;  then  wash  all  surfaces  with  one 
of  the  above  mentioned  disinfecting  solutions,  and  afterwards  with  soap  and  hot 
water ;  finally  throw  open  doors  and  windows  and  ventilate  freely. 

*  For  articles  of  metal,  use  Solution  No.  3. 
10 
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FOR    MERCHANDISE    AND    THE   MAILS.* 

The  disinfection  of  merchandise  and  of  the  mails  will  only  be  required  under 
exceptional  circumstances ;  free  aeration  will  usually  be  sufficient.  If  disinfec- 
tion seems  necessary,  fumigation  with  sulphur  dioxide,  as  recommended  for 
woolen  clothing,  etc.,  will  be  the  only  practicable  method  of  accomplishing  it. 


(a.)  Rags  which  have  been  used  for  wiping  away  infectious  discharges 
should  at  once  be  burned. 

(/}.)  Rags  collected  for  the  paper-makers  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic  should  be  disinfected  before  they  are  compressed  in  bales  by : — 

1.  Exposure  to  superheated  steam  (twenty -five  pounds'  pressure)  for  ten 
minutes. 

2.  Immersion  in  boiling  water  for  half  an  hour. 

(c.)  Rags  in  bales  can  only  be  disinfected  by  injecting  superheated  steam 
(fifty  pounds'  pressure)  into  the  interior  of  the  bale.  The  apparatus  used  must 
insure  the  penetration  of  the  steam  to  every  portion  of  the  bale. 


(a.)  Infected  ships  at  sea  should  he  washed  in  every  accessible  place,  and 
especially  the  localities  occupied  by  th€  sick,  with  : — 

1.  Solution  of'mercuric  chloride,  I  :  looo.  (The  blue  solution  heretofore 
recommended  may  be  used.) 

2.  Solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  i  per  cent. 

3.  Solution  of  carbolic  acid,  2  per  cent. 

The  bilge  should  be  disinfected  by  the  liberal  use  of  a  strong  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride.  (The  concentrated  solution,  "  blue  solution,"  of  this  salt  with 
cupric  sulphate  may  be  used.) 

(l>.)  Upon  arrival  at  a  quarantine  station  an  infected  ship  should  at  once  be 
fumigated  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  using  three  pounds  of  sulphur  for  every 
1000  cubic  feet  of  air  space;  the  cargo  should  then  be  discharged  on  lighters; 
a  liberal  supply  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  (four  ounces 
to  the  gallon)  should  be  thrown  into  the  bilge ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
the  bilge  water  should  be  pumped  out  and  replaced  with  pure  sea-water ;  this 
should  be  repeated.  A  second  fumigation  after  the  removal  of  the  cargo  is  to 
be  recommended ;  all  accessible  surfaces  should  be  washed  with  one  of  the 
disinfecting  solutions  heretofore  recommended  and  subsequently  with  soap  and 
hot  water. 

DISINFECTION   AND    DISINFECTANTS. 

The  object  of  disinft'ction  is  to  prevent  the  extension  of  infectious  diseases  by 

*  In  order  to  secure  penetration  of  the  envelope  by  the  sulphur  dioxide,  all  mail  matter 
hould  be  perforated  by  cutting  stamp  before  fumigating. 
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destroying  the  specific  infectious  material  which  gives  rise  to  them.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  t^isiiift-iian/s. 

There  can  be  no  partial  disinfection  of  such  material ;  either  its  infecting 
power  is  destroyed  or  it  is  not.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  a  failure  to  disinfect. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  disinfection  in  the  absence  of  infectious  inaterial. 

It  has  been  proved  for  several  kinds  of  infectious  material  that  its  specific 
infecting  power  is  due  to  the  presence  of  living  micro-organisms,  known  in  a 
general  way  as  "  disease  germs,"  and  practical  sanitation  is  now  based  upon 
the  belief  that  the  infecting  agents  in  all  kinds  of  infectious  material  are  of  this 
nature.  Disinfection,  therefore,  consists  essentially  in  the  destruction  of  disease 
germs. 

Popularly,  the  term  disinfection  is  used  in  a  much  broader  sense.  Any 
chemical  agent  which  destroys  or  masks  bad  odors,  or  which  anests  putrefactive 
decomposition,  is  spoken  of  as  a  disinfectant;  and  in  the  absence  of  .iny 
infectious  disease  it  is  common  to  speak  of  disinfecting  a  foul  cesspool,  or  bad 
smelling  stable,  or  privy  vault. 

This  popular  use  of  the  term  has  led  to  much  misapprehension,  and  the 
agents  which  have  been  found  to  destroy  bad  odors,  deodorizers,  or  to  arrest 
putrefactive  decomposition,  antiseptics,  have  been  confidently  recommended  and 
extensively  used  for  the  destruction  of  disease  germs  in  the  excreta  of  patients 
with  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

The  injurious  consequences  which  are  likely  to  result  from  such  misappre- 
hension and  misuse  of  the  word  disinfectant  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
known  that  recent  researches  have  demonstrated  that  many  of  the  agents 
which  have  been  found  useful  as  deodorizeis,  or  as  antiseptics,  are  entirely  with- 
out value  for  the  destruction  of  disease  germs.  This  is  true,  for  example,  as 
regards  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas,  a  salt  which  has  been  extensively 
used  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  valuable  disinfectant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sulphate 
of  iron  in  saturated  solution  does  not  destroy  the  vitality  of  disease  germs  or 
the  infecting  power  of  material  containing  them.  This  salt  is,  nevertheless,  a 
very  valuable  antiseptic,  and  its  low  price  makes  it  one  of  the  most  available 
agents' for  the  aiTCst  of  putrefactive  decomposition  in  privy  vaults,  etc. 

Antiseptic  agents,  however,  exercise  a  restraining  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  disease  germs,  and  their  use  during  epidemics  is  to  be  recommended, 
when  masses  of  organic  material  in  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations  can  not  be 
completely  destroyed,  or  removed,  or  disinfected. 

While  an  antiseptic  agent  is  not  necessarily  a  disinfectant,  all  disinfectants 
are  antiseptics ;  for  putrefactive  decomposition  is  due  to  the  development  of 
"germs"  of  the  same  class  as  that  to  which  disease  germs  belong,  and  the 
agents  which  destroy  the  latter  also  destroy  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  when 
brought  in  contact  with  them  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  restrain  their  development 
when  present  in  smaller  amounts. 

A  large  number  of  the  proprietaiy  "  disinfectants,"  so  called,  which  are  in  the 
market,  are  simply  deodorizers  or  antiseptics,  of  gi-eater  or  less  value,  and  are 
entirely  untrustworthy  for  disinfecting  purposes. 
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Antiseptics  are  to  be  used  at  all  times  when  it  is  impracticable  to  remove 
filth  from  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations,  but  they  are  a  poor  substitute  for 
cleanliness. 

During  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  yellow  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  and  cholera,  it  is  better  to  use  in  privy  vaults,  cesspools,  etc.,  those 
antiseptics  which  are  also  disinfectants,  i.  e.,  germicides ;  and  when  the  con- 
tents of  such  receptacles  are  known  to  be  infected,  this  becomes  imperative. 
Still  more  important  is  the  destruction  at  our  seaport  quarantine  stations  of 
infectious  material  which  has  its  origin  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  destiiiction,  within  our  boundaries,  of  infectious  material  given 
off  from  the  persons  of  those  attacked  with  any  infectious  disease,  whether 
imported  or  of  indigenous  origin. 

In  the  sick-room  we  have  disease  genns  at  an  advantage,  for  we  know  where 
to  find  them,  as  well  as  how  to  kill  them.  Having  this  knowledge,  not  to 
apply  it  would  be  criminal  negligence,  for  our  efforts  to  restrict  the  extension  of 
infectious  diseases  must  depend  largely  upon  the  proper  use  of  disinfectants  in 
the  sick-room. 

GENERAL    DIRECTIONS. 

Disinfection  of  Excreta,  etc. — The  infectious  character  of  the  dejections  of 
patients  suffering  from  cholera  and  from  typhoid  fever  is  well  established ;  and 
this  is  true  of  mild  cases  and  of  the  earliest  stages  of  these  diseases,  as  well  as  of 
severe  and  fatal  cases.  It  is  probable  that  epidemic  dysenteiy,  tuberculosis,  and 
perhaps  diphtheria,  yellow  fever,  scarlet  fever,  and  typhus  fever,  may  also  be 
transmitted  by  means  of  the  alvine  discharges  of  the  sick.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  first  importance  that  these  should  be  disinfected.  In  cholera,  diphtheria, 
yellow  fever,  and  scarlet  fever,  all  vomited  material  should  be  looked  upon  as 
infectious ;  and  in  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  infectious  pneu- 
monia, the  sputa  of  the  sick  should  be  disinfected  or  destroyed  by  fire.  It  seems 
advisable  also  to  treat  the  urine  of  patients  sick  with  an  infectious  disease  with 
one  of  the  disinfecting  solutions  below  recommended. 

Chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder,  is,  perhaps,  entitled  to  the  first  place 
for  disinfecting  excreta,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  action.  The  following 
standard  solution  is  recommended  : — 

STANDARD   SOLUTION    NO.    I. 

Dissolve  chloride  of  lime  of  the  best  qi/alify*  in  pure  loater,  in  the  proportion 
of  four  ounces  to  the  gallon. 

*Good  chloride  of  lime  should  contain  at  least  25  per  cent  of  available  chlorine.  (See  ante.) 
It  may  be  purchased  by  the  quantity  at  3}^  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  the  standard 
solution  recommended  is,  therefore,  less  than  one  cent  a  gallon.  A  clear  solution  may  be 
obtained  by  filtration  or  by  decantation,  but  the  insoluble  sediment  does  no  harm,  and  this  is 
an  unnecessary  refinement. 
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Use  one  quart  of  this  solution  for  the  disinfection  of  each  discharge  in  chol- 
era, typhoid  fever,  etc.*  Mix  well  and  leave  in  vessel  for  at  least  one  hour 
before  throwing  into  privy  vault  or  water-closet.  The  same  directions  apply  to 
the  disinfection  of  vomited  matters.  Infected  sputum  should  be  discharged 
directly  into  a  cup  half  full  of  the  solution. 

STAND.A.RD   SOLUTION    NO.  2. 

Dissolve  corros/'-'i'  sublimate  and  per»ianganate  of  potash  in  pure  ivater,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  drachms  of  each  salt  to  the  gallon. 

This  is  to  be  used  for  the  same  puiposes  and  in  the  same  way  as  Standard 
Solution  No.  I .  It  is  equally  effective,  but  it  is  necessary  to  leave  it  for  a  longer 
time  in  contract  with  the  material  to  be  disinfected, — at  least  four  hours.  The 
only  advantage  which  this  solution  has  over  the  chloride  of  lime  solution  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  it  is  odorless,  while  the  odor  of  chlorine  in  the  sick-room  is 
considered  by  some  persons  objectionable.  The  cost  is  a  little  more.f  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  solution  is  highly  poisonous.  It  is  proper,  also,  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  will  injure  lead  pipes  if  passed  through  them  in 
considerable  quantities. 

It  will  be  best  to  empty  the  vessel  containing  excreta  and  disinfectant  into  an 
earthen  jar  or  wooden  vessel,  and  to  leave  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  may  be  thrown  into  a  privy  vault,  or  into  a  hole  in  the  ground 
excavated  for  this  special  puipose. 

Dinnfection  of  the  Person. — The  surface  of  the  body  of  a  sick  person,  or  of 
his  attendants,  when  soiled  by  infectious  discharges,  should  be  at  once  cleansed 
with  a  suitable  disinfecting  agent.  For  this  pui-pose  solution  of  chlorinated  soda 
{liquor  sodiB  chlorinatcF^  diluted  with  nine  parts  of  water,  or  Standard  Solution 
No.  I  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water,  may  be  used.  A  two  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  is  also  suitable  for  this  puipose,  and  under  proper  supervision 
the  use  of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate — i  :  looo — is  to  be  recommended. 

In  diseases  like  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever,  in  which  the  infectious  agent  is 
given  off  from  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  occasional  ablutions  with  solution 
of  chlorinated  soda,  diluted  with  twenty  parts  of  water,  will  be  more  suitable 
than  the  stronger  solution  above  recommended. 

In  all  infectious  diseases  the  body  of  the  dead  should  be  enveloped  in  a  sheet 
saturated  with  Standard  Solution  No.  I,  or  with  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  or  a  1 :  500  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Disinfection  of  Clothing. — Boiling  for  half  an  hour  will  destroy  the  vitality 
of  all  known  disease  germs,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  disinfecting  clothing 
or  bedding  which  can  be  washed  than  to  put  it  through  the  ordinary  operations 

*  For  a  very  copious  discharge  use  a  larger  quantity.  For  the  disinfection  of  solid  or  semi- 
solid feces  use  a  solution  of  twice  this  strength — 8  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water — in  the  proportion 
of  I  quart  for  every  4  oz.  of  material  to  be  disinfected. 

t  Corrosive  sublimate  costs  about  70  cents  a  pound,  and  permanganate  of  potash  65  cents  a 
pound  by  the  single  pound.  This  makes  the  cost  of  Standard  Solution  No.  2  a  little  more  than 
two  cents  a  gallon. 
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of  the  laundiy.  No  delay  should  occur,  however,  between  the  time  of  removing 
soiled  clothing  from  the  person  or  bed  of  the  sick  and  its  immersion  in  boiling 
water,  or  in  one  of  the  foHowing  solutions ;  and  no  article  should  be  pemiitted 
to  leave  the  infected  room  until  so  treated. 

STANDARD   SOLUTION    NO.  3. 

Dissolve  four  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper 
in  a  gallon  of  water. 

Two  fluid  ounces  of  this  standard  solution  to  the  gallon  of  water  will  make  a 
suitable  solution  for  the  disinfection  of  clothing.  The  articles  to  be  disinfected 
must  be  thoroughly  soaked  with  the  disinfecting  solution  and  left  in  it  for  at 
least  two  hours,  after  which  they  may  be  wrung  out  and  sent  to  the  wash. 

N.  B. — Solutions  of  coiTOsive  sublimate  should  not  be  placed  in  metal  recep- 
tacles, for  the  salt  is  decomposed  and  the  mercury  precipitated  by  contact  with 
copper,  lead,  or  tin.  A  wooden  tub  or  earthen  crock  is  a  suitable  receptacle 
for  such  solutions. 

When  diluted  as  directed,  this  solution  may  be  used  without  danger  from 
poisoning  through  the  medium  of  clothing  immersed  in  it,  or  by  absorption 
through  the  hands  in  washing.  A  poisonous  dose  could  scarcely  be  swallowed 
by  mistake,  owing  to  the  metallic  taste  of  the  solution,  and  the  considerable 
quantity  which  would  be  required  to  produce  a  fatal  effect. 

Clothing  may  also  be  disinfected  by  immersing  it  for  four  hours  in  a  two  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

Clothing  or  bedding  which  cannot  be  washed  or  subjected  to  the  action  of 
steam,  may  be  disinfected  by  exposure  to  dry  heat  in  a  properly  constructed 
disinfecting  chamber  for  three  or  four  hours.  A  temperature  of  230°  Fahrenheit 
should  be  maintained  during  this  time,  and  the  clothing  must  be  freely  exposed, 
i.  e.,  not  folded  or  arranged  in  piles  or  bundles,  for  the  penetrating  power  of 
dry  heat  is  very  slight.* 

The  temperature  above  mentioned  will  not  destroy  the  spores  of  bacilli, — 
e.  g.,  of  the  anthrax  bacillus, — but  is  effective  for  the  destruction  of  all  disease 
germs  which  do  not  form  spores ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
list  includes  small-pox,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  diphtheria,  eiysipelas,  pueiperal 
fever  and  scarlet  fever  (?).  Moist  heat  is  far  more  effective,  and  it  is  demon- 
strated that  ten  minutes'  exposure  to  steam  at  a  temperature  of  230°  Fahr.  will 
destroy  all  knovi^n  disease  germs,  including  the  most  refractoiy  spores. 

In  the  absence  of  a  suitable  chamber  for  the  use  of  dry  heat,  fumigation  with 
sulphurous  acid  gas  may  be  resorted  to.  The  room  in  which  disinfection  is 
practiced  should  be  hermetically  closed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas,  and 
three  pounds  of  sulphur  should  be  burned  in  it  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
space.     Expose  the  articles  to  be  disinfected  as  freely  as  possible  by  hanging 

*  The  limitations  with  reference  to  the  use  of  dry  heat  as  a  disinfectant  are  stated  in  the 
paper  on  Dry   Heat.   (See  ante.) 
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them  up  in  the  disinfecting  chamber,  and  leave  them  for  at  least  twelve  hours 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Soiled  mattresses,  pillows,  feather  beds,  and  articles  of  this  nature  cannot  be 
eftectually  disinfected  by  sulphur  fumigation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gas  does 
not  penetrate  to  their  interior  in  suflicient  amount.  For  articles  of  this  kind, 
and  in  general  for  articles  of  little  value,  which  have  been  soiled  by  the  dis- 
charges of  the  sick,  destruction  by  fire  will  be  advisable. 

Disinfection  of  the  Sick-Rooin. — In  the  sick-room  no  disinfectant  can  take 
the  place  of  free  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  It  is  an  axiom  in  sanitai-y  science 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  disinfect  an  occupied  apartment,  for  the  reason  that 
disease  germs  are  not  desti'oyed  by  the  presence  in  the  atmosphere  of  any 
known  disinfectant  in  respirable  quantity.  Bad  odors  may  be  neutralized,  but 
this  does  not  constitute  disinfection  in  the  sense  in  which  the  tenn  is  here  used. 
These  bad  odors  are,  for  the  most  part,  an  indication  of  want  of  cleanliness,  or 
of  proper  ventilation ;  and  it  is  better  to  turn  contaminated  air  out  of  the 
window  or  up  the  chimney,  than  to  attempt  to  purify  it  by  the  use  of  volatile 
chemical  agents,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  chlorine,  etc.,  which  are  all  more  or  less 
offensive  to  the  sick,  and  are  useless  so  far  as  disinfection,  properly  so  called, 
is  concerned. 

When  an  apartment  that  has  been  occupied  by  a  person  sick  with  an  infec- 
tious disease  is  vacated,  it  should  be  disinfected.  The  object  of  disinfection  in 
the  sick-room  is  mainly  the  destruction  of  infectious  material  attached  to  surfaces 
or  deposited  as  dust  upon  window-ledges,  in  crevices,  etc.  If  the  room  has  been 
properly  cleansed  and  ventilated  while  still  occupied  by  the  sick  person,  and 
especially  if  it  was  stripped  of  cai-pets  and  unnecessary  furniture  at  the  outset  of 
his  attack,  the  difficulties  of  disinfection  will  be  gi-eatly  reduced. 

All  surfaces  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  Standard  Solution  No.  i, 
diluted  with  three  parts  of  water,  or  with  a  i :  looo  solution  of  coiTosive  subli- 
mate. Standard  Solution  No.  3,  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  may  be  used.  The  walls  and  ceiling,  if  plastered,  should  be 
brushed  over  with  one  of  these  solutions,  and  subsequently  washed  over  with  a 
lime  wash. 

Especial  care  must  be  taken  to  wash  away  all  dust  from  window-ledges  and 
other  places  where  it  may  have  settled,  and  to  thoroughly  cleanse  crevices  and 
out-of-the-way  places.  After  this  application  of  the  disinfecting  solution,  and  an 
interval  of  twenty-four  hours  or  longer  for  free  ventilation,  the  floors  and  wood- 
work should  be  well  scrubbed  with  soap  and  hot  water,  and  this  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  more  prolonged  exposure  to  fresh  air,  admitted  through  open 
doors  and  windows. 

As  an  additional  precaution,  fumigation  with  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  to 
be  recommended,  especially  for  rooms  which  have  been  occupied  by  patients 
with  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  typhus  fever,  and  yellow  fever.  But 
fumigation  with  sulphurous  acid  gas  alone,  as  commonly  practiced,  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  disinfection  of  the  sick-room  and  its  contents,  including  bedding, 
furniture,  infected  clothing,  etc.,  as  is  popularly  believed. 
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When  fumigation  is  practiced,  it  should  precede  the  general  washing  with  a 
disinfecting  solution  heretofore  recommended. 

To  insure  any  results  of  value  it  will  be  necessary  to  close  the  apartment  to 
be  disinfected  as  completely  as  possible,  by  stopping  all  apertures  through  which 
the  gas  might  escape,  and  to  burn  not  less  than  three  pounds  of  sulphur  for  each 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  space  in  the  room.  To  secure  complete  combustion 
of  the  sulphur,  it  should  be  placed  in  powder  or  in  small  fragments  in  a  shallow- 
iron  pan,  which  should  be  set  upon  a  couple  of  bricks  in  a  tub  partly  filled  with 
water  to  guard  against  fire.  The  sulphur  should  be  thoroughly  moistened  with 
alcohol  before  igniting  it. 

Disinfection  of  Pnvy  Vatdts,  Cesspools,  etc. — When  the  excreta  (not  pre- 
viously disinfected)  of  patients  with  cholera  or  typhoid  fever  have  been  thrown 
into  a  privy  vault,  this  is  infected  and  disinfection  should  be  resorted  to  as  soon 
as  the  fact  is  discovered,  or  whenever  there  is  reasonable  suspicion  that  such  is 
the  case.  It  will  be  advisable  to  take  the  same  precautions  with  reference  to 
privy  vaults  into  which  the  excreta  of  yellow  fever  patients  have  been  thrown, 
although  we  do  not  definitely  know  that  this  is  infectious  material. 

The  most  trustworthy  agent  for  this  puipose  is  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
amount  used  must  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  material  to  be  disinfected. 
Use  one  pound  of  corrosive  sublimate  for  eveiy  five  hundred  pounds  (esti- 
mated) of  fecal  matter  contained  in  the  vault. 

Solution  No.  3  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water  may  be  used.  The  diluted 
solution  should  be  applied  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  eveiy  four  gallons 
(estimated)  of  the  contents  of  the  vault. 

All  exposed  portions  of  the  vault,  and  the  woodwork  above  it  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  down  with  the  disinfecting  solution. 

To  keep  a  privy  vault  disinfected  during  the  progress  of  an  epidemic,  sprinkle 
chloride  of  lime  freely  over  the  surface  of  its  contents  daily ;  or  if  the  odor  of 
chlorine  is  objectionable,  apply  daily  four  or  five  gallons  of  Standard  Solution 
No.  2,  which  should  be  made  up  by  the  ban-el,  and  kept  in  a  convenient  loca- 
tion for  this  purpose. 

Recent  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Sternberg  make  it  apparent  that  the  com- 
plete sterilization  of  large  masses  of  fecal  matter  in  privy  vaults  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  undertaking,  if  not  entirely  impracticable.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  prime  importance  that  infectious  material  should  be  destJ-oyed  before  it  is 
thrown  into  a  receptacle  of  this  kind.  But  it  seems  also  important  that  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  the  contents  of  privy  vaults  should  be  rendered 
unsuitable  for  the  development  of  disease  gernns  by  the  use  of  antiseptics,  and 
that,  so  far  as  practicable,  infectious  material  not  previously  disinfected  should 
be  desti-oyed  in  sitn.  A  thorough  disinfection  of  exposed  surfaces  soiled  with 
the  discharges  of  those  who  have  recently  frequented  the  place,  and  of  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  material  in  the  vault,  is  perhaps  all  that  will  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury  as  recommended ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  more  would  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  any  other 
disinfectant  in  reasonable  quantity,  and  the  superior  potency  of  the  bichloride  as 
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a  germicide  and  antiseptic  seems  to  the  committee  to  justify  the  recommen- 
dation made  with  reference  to  its  use  in  privy  vaults.  The  Hberal  use  of  a  good 
disinfecting  powder  upon  tlie  surface  of  such  masses  of  organic  material  is 
also  to  be  commended,  and  for  this  purpose  chloride  of  lime  diluted  with  some 
inert  substance,  on  the  score  of  economy  and  efficiency,  is  perhaps  the  most 
useful  agent. 

Disinfection  of  Ini^csfa. — It  is  \vell  established  that  cholera  and  typhoid 
fever  are  very  frequently  and,  perhaps,  usually  transmitted  through  the  medium 
of  infe'cted  water  or  articles  of  food,  and  especially  milk.  Fortunately  we  have 
a  simple  means  at  hand  for  disinfecting  such  infected  fluids.  This  consists  in 
the  application  of  heat..  The  boiling  temperature  maintained  for  half  an  horn- 
kills  all  known  disease  germs.  So  far  as  the  germs  of  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
and  diphtheria  are  concerned,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  temperature 
considerably  below  the  boiling  point  of  water  will  destroy  them ;  but  in  order 
to  keep  on  the  safe  side  it  is  best  not  to  trust  anything  short  of  the  boiling  point 
(212°  F.)  when  the  object  is  to  disinfect  food  or  drink  which  is  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  containing  the  germs  of  any  infectious  disease.  During  the  prevalence 
of  an  epidemic  of  cholera  it  is  well  to  boil  all  water  for  drinking  puiposes. 
After  boiling,  the  water  may  be  filtered,  if  necessaiy,  to  remove  sediment,  and 
then  cooled  with  pure  ice  if  desired. 


COUNTY   ALMSHOUSES. 

A  constant  improvement  is  being  made  in  the  general  condi- 
tion of  our  count)'  almshouses.  In  some  counties  this  work  has 
been  much  more  extensive  and  rapid  than  in  others,  but  in  all 
there  is  a  yearly  improvement  that  is  noticeable.  The  most 
marked  improvement  that  has  been  made  during  the  year  is  at 
the  Belknap  county  almshouse.  The  old  jail,  as  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  former  reports  of  this  board  was  totally  unfit  for  the 
use  to  which  it  was  put,  has  been  demolished  and  a  new  structure 
erected.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  railroad  iron  placed  hori- 
zontally in  the  walls  so  that  the  spaces  between  each  are  only  five 
inches,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  person  escaping  by 
making  a  break  in  the  walls. 

The  building  is  50  by  38  feet,  with  six  large  double  windows. 
There  are  sixteen  cells,  two  tiers,  8  by  8^  by  9  feet  in  size.  From 
each  cell  there  is  a  ventilating  flue  extending  to  the  top  of  the 
building.  There  are  also  a  water-closet  and  water  pipes  in  each 
cell.     The  walls  of  the  cells  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
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jail  walls.  The  floors  of  the  cells  are  granite,  and  overhead  in 
the  upper  tier  of  cells  are  iron  plates  through  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  cut  out. 

The  jail  is  heated  by  steam  pipes  in  the  corridors.  One  cell 
is  reserved  for  a  bath-room,  and  contains  a  bath-tub  provided 
with  hot  and  cold  water. 

In  the  portion  of  the  jail  connected  with  the  new  wing  of  the 
almshouse  are  two  cells  for  females;  these  are  provided  in'  the 
same  general  manner  as  those  above  described.  The  jail  is  a 
great  credit  to  the  county,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  credit  was 
still  greater  by  reason  of  its  not  possessing  a  single  prisoner. 

A  new  wing  has  also  been  constructed  to  the  almshouse, 
36  by  86  feet ;  this  wing  was  built  for  the  female  inmates  of  the 
institution.  It  has  been  well  supplied  with  all  the  essential 
requirements  of  such  a  building,  bath-tubs,  water-closets,  etc. 
The  basement  is  designed  for  a  laundry,  and  is  fitted  with  stone 
tubs  and  connected  with  hot  and  cold  water.  A  large  drying 
room  has  also  been  fitted  up  in  the  basement,  besides  a  special 
laundry  for  the  family  of  the  superintendent. 

Two  good-sized  rooms  have  been  reserved  for  hospital  pur- 
poses. A  good  number  of  ventilating  flues  were  provided  for  in 
the  construction  of  the  building.  Another  large  room  was 
designed  and  is  used  solely  for  a  chapel  and  schoolroom. 

A  water  tank  of  a  capacity  of  six  hundred  gallons  has  been 
built  in  the  attic  of  this  wing,  and  two  new  ones  in  the  attic  of 
the  main  building,  with  a  capacity  of  two  thousand  gallons  each. 
A  sewer  has  been  laid  from  the  institution  to  a  point  some  fifty 
or  seventy-five  rods  distant  in  a  field  below  the  buildings,  where 
settling  tanks  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
the  sewage. 

The  institution  contains  sixty-four  inmates  ;  the  average  number 
for  the  year  has  been  sixty-six.  There  are  ample  accommodations 
at  this  institution  for  one  hundred  inmates,  and  if  filled  to  the 
extent  that  the  old  house  has  been,  one  hundred  and  fifty  could 
be  accommodated. 

Important  improvements  are  now  under  headway  at  the  Rock- 
ingham almshouse  at  Brentwood.  A  wing  is  to  be  built  to  the 
insane  asylum  in  place  of  the  wooden  wing  which  is  now  used. 
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The  building  is  to  be  of  brick,  and  provided  with  such  sanitary 
facilities  and  appointments  as  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be 
essential  for  such  an  institution.  A  further  description  of  this 
building  will  probably  appear  in  our  next  report. 


REGISTRATION  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

A  summary  of  the  registration  report,  such  as  has  been  given  in 
former  reports  of  this  board,  is  omitted  in  this  because  it  is 
impracticable  as  well  as  nearly  impossible  to  obtain  the  facts 
necessary  for  such  review  in  season  for  publication  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  board,  unless  the  latter  is  somewhat  tardy  in  its 
appearance.  Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  labor  incurred  in 
compiling  the  statistical  portion  of  the  registration  report,  several 
months  must  necessarily  intervene  after  all  the  returns  have  been 
received  before  it  can  be  published.  A  copy  of  the  registration 
report  will  be  forwarded,  upon  application,  to  those  who  are 
especially  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  registration  of  vital 
statistics. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  registration  of  vital  statistics  in 
this  state  now  approaches  very  nearly  to  what  is  believed  to  be 
an  accurate  record.  The  law  which  was  passed  in  1883,  requir- 
ing a  burial  permit  in  every  case  of  death,  has  secured  a  very 
much  better  mortality  record  than  it  has  heretofore  been  possible 
to  obtain.  If  the  law  is  strictly  enforced  in  every  town  and  city 
in  the  state,  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  shall,  in  a  few  years,  be  in  the 
possession  of  very  valuable  data  for  the  study  of  the  various  causes 
of  death.  The  information  contained  in  such  reports,  studied  in 
connection  with  local  conditions,  topography,  etc.,  must  neces- 
sarily lead  to  the  detection  of  influences  which  increase  or  de- 
crease the  mortality  rates  of  a  given  locality,  so  that  in  the  end 
what  appears  to  be  a  useless  collection  of  dry  statistics  becomes 
of  inestimable  value  in  decreasing  the  death  rate,  lessening  sick- 
ness, and  giving  a  community  increased  comforts  and  happiness. 

Every  town  and  city  clerk  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  his  respective  jurisdictions  ;  indeed, 
very  much  depends  upon  the  efforts  of  these  officials  in  securing 
accurate  returns. 
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CIRCULARS. 


During  the  year  several  circulars  have  been  sent  out  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  regarding  the  prevalence  of 
disease,  condition  of  schoolhouses,  etc.,  etc.,  which,  having  no 
value  beyond  their  immediate  function,  need  not  be  inserted 
here.  Nearly  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  circular  upon  the  use  of 
disinfectants,  which  was  printed  in  our  last  report,  were  distrib- 
uted during  the  year.  In  many  instances  the  health  officers  of 
the  town  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  distribute  one 
to  every  family  in  the  town,  thereby  greatly  assisting  the  board 
in  the  diffiision  of  the  information  contained  in  the  circular. 

Under  the  law  existing  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture, the  selectmen  had  no  power  to  appoint  a  board  of  health. 
Unless  such  a  board  was  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
town,  the  selectmen  were  obliged  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  health 
officers,  whether  they  desired  to  do  so  or  not.  In  some  towns 
where  an  active  board  of  health  was  necessary  and  demanded, 
the  selectmen  acknowledged  their  incompetence  as  health  officers 
and  desired  some  amendment  to  the  existing  laws  so  as  to  allow 
the  selectmen  to  appoint  a  board  of  health.  Such  a  law  was 
enacted,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

The  selectmen  and  health  officers  of  every  town  in  the  state 
were  notified  of  the  passage  of  this  law  by  the  following  cir- 
culars :  — 

THE   STATE   OF   NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  April  21,  1SS6. 
To  the  Board  of  Selectmen  : 

Gentlemen  : — We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  chapter  14  of  the  Pamphlet 
Laws  of  1885.  You  will  see  that  it  gives  the  selectmen  power  to  appoint  a 
board  of  health,  if  one  has  not  already  been  provided  for  by  election  or  appoint- 
ment. 

It  is  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  state  that  every  town  should 
have  an  efficient  board  of  health,  and  where  such  board  has  not  already  been 
created,  the  selectmen  should  appoint,  unless  they  are  wilhng  to  serve  actively 
in  that  capacity  themselves.     The  following  is  the  law  mentioned : — 
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An  Act  to  render  more  efficient  the  Health  Laws  of  the  Slate. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a  nd  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
Convened : 

Section  i.  The  selectmen  of  any  town  that  has  neglected  to  elect  a  health 
officer  or  officers  may  appoint  one  or  more  health  officers  for  said  town,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  selectmen  maybe  necessary;  but  if  no  health  officer  or 
officers  shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed,  it  shall,  upon  the  petition  of  ten  or 
more  legal  voters,  be  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  to  appoint  one  or  more  health 
officers,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

Sect.  2.  The  state  board  of  health  may  make,  in  addition  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  local  health  officers,  such  other  rules  and  regulations,  or  may 
make  such  amendments  to  existing  rules  and  regulations  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  board  the  public  good  may  demand,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  enforced  by  the  health  officers  in  the  same  manner  as  other  health  regu- 
lations. 

Sect.  3.  Health  officers  or  local  boards  of  health  shall  furnish  the  state 
board  of  health  with  such  information  as  may  be  called  for  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  work  of  such  health  officers  or  local  boards  of  health,  and  a  copy 
of  all  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  such  health  officers  or  local  boards  of 
health  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  state  board  of  health  when  issued. 

Sect.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
\_Approved  Jnly  2j,  iSSj.'] 

It  is  a  well  proven  fact  that  the  death  rate  of  a  place  has  often  been  reduced 
by  the  efficient  work  of  a  health  board,  and  we  believe  that  nothing  will  con- 
tribute more  to  the  prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  than  the 
enforcement  of  sanitary  principles  and  laws. 

Very  truly  yours, 

IRVING  A.  WATSON, 

Secretary. 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Office  of  State  Board  of  Health, 

Concord,  May  8,  1886. 
To  Health  Officers  and  Local  Boards  of  Health  : 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  health  authorities  to  chapter  14  of  the  Pam- 
phlet laws  of  1885,  which  is  as  follows  : — 
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An  Act  to  render  more  efficient  the  Health  Laws  of  the  State. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in   General  Coui't 
Convened  : 

Section  i.  The  selectmen  of  any  town  that  has  neglected  to  elect  a  health 
officer  or  officers  may  appoint  one  or  more  health  officers  for  said  town,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  selectmen  may  be  necessary ;  but  if  no  health  officer  or 
officers  shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed,  it  shall,  npon  the  petition  of  ten 
or  more  legal  voters,  be  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  to  appoint  one  or  more  health 
officers,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

Sect.  2.  The  state  board  of  health  may  make,  in  addition  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  local  health  officers,  such  other  rules  and  regulations,  or  may 
make  such  amendments  to  existing  rules  and  regalations,  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  board  the  public  good  may  demand,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  health  officers  in  the  same  manner  as  other  health  regulations. 

Sect.  3.  Health  officers  or  local  boards  of  health  shall  furnish  the  state  board 
of  health  with  such  information  as  may  be  called  for  from  time  to  time  concern- 
ing the  work  of  such  health  officers  or  local  boards  of  health,  and  a  copy  of  all 
rules  and  regulations  issued  by  such  health  officers  or  local  boards  of  health 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  state  board  of  health  when  issued. 

Sect.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
\_Approved  July  23,  i8SS-'\ 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  state  board  of  health  by  section  2  of 
the  above  act,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that,  in  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by 
any  town  or  city  board  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
following  shall  be  inserted  and  included,  and  that  no  rule  or  regulation  which 
will  in  any  way  impair  the  meaning  or  force  of  the  same  shall  be  adopted  by 
any  town  or  city  : — 

1.  No  public  funeral  shall  be  held  in  any  instance  where  the  deceased  died 
of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria. 

2.  No  pupil  shall  attend  any  school,  public  or  private,  from  a  house  or  family 
where  there  exists  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria,  unless  such  case  or  cases 
are  thoroughly  isolated  from  the  said  pupil,  and  then  only  upon  the  certificate 
of  a  physician,  certifying  to  the  fact  that  such  isolation  is  secured,  and  that  in 
his  judgment  no  liability  to  spread  the  disease  will  follow. 

3.  No  person  who  has  had  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  shall  attend  any  school 
or  other  public  gathering  until  three  weeks  after  convalescence  has  been  estab- 
lished, except  upon  the  certificate  of  a  reputable  physician. 

These  regulations  are  made  because  sufficient  precautions  have  not  been  ex- 
ercised in  the  past  in  relation  to  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  both  contagious 
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diseases,  and  each  destroying  annually  lives  that  might  have  been  saved  by  the 
enforcement  of  reasonable  precautionary  measures.  These  diseases  have  in  the 
last  three  yeai-s  taken  the  lives  of  over  seven  hundred  persons,  mostly  children, 
in  New  Hampshire.  Heart-rending  and  appalling  as  is  this  fact,  it  is  lamentable 
that  it  should  become  necessary  to  invoke  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  prevent 
parents  from  exposing  their  children,  themselves,  and  others  to  these  terrible 
diseases. 

Not  only  should  the  above  rules  be  enforced,  but  those  having  either  of  these 
diseases  should  be  as  carefully  secluded  from  those  not  afflicted  as  if  it  were 
small-pox,  and  we  most  earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  of  every  known 
measure  to  lessen  the  mortality  rates  of  these  diseases. 

In  addition  to  the  above  rules,  the  local  board  may,  and  should,  if  it  is  an 
active  one,  require  all  physicians  to  report  to  it  all  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria, or  other  contagious  disease  (chapter  112,  General  Laws),  that  the  board 
may  act  intelligently  and  promptly  in  such  cases. 

Physicians  should  be  required  to  report  immediately  all  deaths  from  these 
diseases,  that  regulations  regarding  funerals  may  be  thoroughly  enforced. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  formulate  a  complete  set  of  ndes  that  would  be  appli- 
cable to  every  locality ;  yet  there  are  certain  general  regulations  that  every  board 
should  adopt,  and  which  are  indicated  in  the  General  Laws.  Public  nuisances 
of  all  kinds  should  be  prohibited  ;  slaughter  houses,  rendering  establishments, 
offensive  vaults  and  cesspools,  decomposing  refuse,  etc.,  should  not  be  allowed 
in  compact  parts  of  towns  or  cities. 

Verbal  complaints  made  to  a  board  of  health  should  be  recognized  and  acted 
upon  as  promptly  as  though  they  were  made  in  writing.  The  organic  duty  of 
a  board  of  health  is  to  protect  the  health  interests  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  no 
complaint  relating  to  any  nuisance  or  condidon  that  reqiiires  immediate  abate- 
ment should  be  ignored  by  reason  of  any  informality  in  making  the  saiiie  known 
to  the  health  authorities.  As  well  might  a  fire  department  require  a  written 
notice  under  date  that  a  fire  was  actually  under  headway  at  a  certain  street  and 
number  before  proceeding  to  the  locality,  as  for  a  board  of  health  to  demand  a 
written  notification  when  verbally  informed  of  a  disease-breeding  nuisance  that 
should  be  i//n?iediafelv  removed. 

Every  board  of  health,  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  the  above  law,  is 
requested  to  forward  to  this  office  a  copy  of  any  rules  or  regulations  it  may 
issue.  We  would  suggest  that  they  be  submitted  to  this  board  for  approval 
before  being  printed. 

We  shall  deem  it  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to  assist  and  advise  any  local 
board  of  health  in  the  state  in  respect  to  any  question  or  questions  upon  which 
such  advice  is  requested. 

We  would  like  to  see  an  active  board  of  health  in  every  town  in  the  state  ;  a 
passive  one  is  only  an  incumbrance. 

Per  order. 

IRVING  A.  WATSON,  Sicre/ary. 
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Several  boards  of  health  were  appointed  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  and  vigilant  sanitary  work  at  once  com- 
menced where  nothing  had  been  done  under  the  old  law. 

We  have  frequently  been  asked  to  furnish  local  boards  with 
some  suggestions  as  to  rules  and  regulations  which  such  board  is 
supposed  to  publish.  In  order  to  furnish  a  form  that  will  be 
applicable  to  nearly  all  localities  in  the  state,  we  give  below  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  health  of  Claremont,  which 
are  excellent  and  embrace  all  that  is  required  in  such  a  place  : — 

RULES   AND    REGULATIONS 

OF  THE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  CLAREMONT. 

In  pursuance  of  authority  given  in  section  i,  chapter  3,  General  Laws  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  we,  the  undersigned,  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  town  of  Claremont,  do  hereby  establish  the  following  rules  and 
regulations,  which  we  deem  necessary  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  public 
health  and  the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  community,  namely  : — 

RULE    L — PRIVIES   AND    VAULTS. 

No  person  shall  occupy,  lease  to,  or  permit  any  other  person  to  occupy  any 
building  as  a  dwelling-house,  vmless  such  building  be  provided  with  privies  and 
vaults,  and  so  constructed  that  none  of  their  contents  may  escape  to  contaminate 
the  surrounding  earth  or  be  exposed  to  the  light.  No  person  shall  erect  or 
continue  such  place  of  easement  so  near  to  any  other  dwelling  that  it  may 
become  offensive.  Proper  deodorizers  or  disinfectants  shall  be  used  at  all  times 
to  prevent  fermentation.  All  vaults  shall  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  at  least 
twice  a  year;  in  the  spring  not  later  than  May  15,  and  in  the  fall  not  earlier 
than  the  1st  of  October.  Any  deviation  from  this  order  shall  not  be  allowed 
except  by  permission  of  the  board. 

RULE   II. DRAINAGE. 

Suitable  drains  and  sewers  shall  be  constructed  so  that  sink-water,  or  any 
other  liquid  that  may  by  exposure  become  putrid  and  offensive,  may  be  con- 
veyed away  and  disposed  of  in  such  manner  that  they  may  not  pollute  the  water 
of  any  spring  or  well  by  saturating  the  earth  in  their  vicinity,  or  contaminating 
the  air,  and  if  such  refuse  matter  or  sewage  be  collected  in  hogsheads,  cisterns, 
or  other  receptacles,  they  shall  at  all  times  be  deodorized  and  disinfected 
thoroughly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  comfort  or  endanger  the  health  of  any 
person  living  near. 

RULE    III. COLLECTION    OF   0FF.\L. 

The  collection  of  refuse  matter  in  or  around  the  immediate  vicinity  of  any 
dwelling-house,  place  of  business,  or  public  highway,  such  as  swill,  waste  of 
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meat,  fish  or  shells,  bones,  decaying  vegetables,  dead  carcasses,  excrement,  or 
any  kind  of  ofial  that  may  decompose  and  generate  bacteria  or  unhealthy  gases, 
and  thus  affect  the  purity  of  the  air,  shall  be  considered  the  worst  kind  of 
nuisance,  and  must  be  removed  or  disposed  of  either  by  burial,  burning,  or  con- 
version into  fertilizers,  and  in  such  manner  that  it  may  not  be  oftensive  to  the 
neighborhood  wherever  located. 


Stables,  pig-sties,  and  all  other  places  where  animals  or  fowls  are  confined,  if 
in  proximity  to  dwelling-houses,  places  of  business,  or  public  highways,  may, 
without  proper  care  for  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  become  nuisances,  and  will 
receive  the  attention  of  tfie  board  of  health. 

RULE  V. — OVERCROWDING  TENEMENTS. 

The  crowding  of  tenement  houses  will  receive  our  special  attention,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  danger  in  generating  contagious  diseases.  Owners  of 
such  property  showing  a  disregard  of  this  matter  will  meet  with  the  severe  dis- 
approval of  the  board,  and,  if  any  disease  shall  arise  from  such  cause,  the 
owners  will  be  prosecuted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state  board  of 
health. 

RULE   VL — CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES. 

The  following  are  contagious  diseases  :  Small-pox,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet 
fever. 

RULE   VII. — ATTENDING    PUBLIC    GATHERINGS. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  who  has  become  affected  with  any  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  or  who  is  recovering  from  such  disease,  or  for 
members  of  the  same  household,  to  attend  school,  church,  or  any  public  gather- 
ing, or  to  mingle  in  society  in  any  way,  until  the  board  of  health  or  some  person 
designated  by  them  certifies  that  they  are  no  longer  liable  to  communicate  said 
disease. 

RULE   VIII. ISOLATION. 

Isolation  of  persons  affected  with  contagious  diseases  will  be  ordered 
immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  said  disease,  and  be  rigidly  enforced. 

RULE   IX. VACCINATION. 

No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  any  public  school  without  presenting  a 
certificate  of  vaccination  from  a  legally  qualified  physician,  stating  that  said 
child,  or  person,  has  been  vaccinated  within  the  last  seven  years. 

RULE   X. REPORTS    OF    PHYSICIANS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  physician  who  attends  upon  any  person  infected 
with  the  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria,  to  immediately  report  the  same 
to  the  health  officers  of  this  town,  together  with  the  residence  of  such  person^ 
so  infected. 
11 
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RULE   XI. — NEGLECTING    REPORTS. 


If  any  physician  shall  neglect  to  report  immediately  any  case  or  cases  of 
small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  to  l^e  recovered  by  such  health  officers  in  the  town. 


RULE   XII. — REPORTS   OF   DEATHS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  physician  to  report  immediately  to  the  health 
officers  the  death  of  any  patient  from  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  or  diphtheria, 
together  with  the  residence  of  said  person. 

RULE   XIII. — FUNERALS. 

Public  funerals  are  prohibited  for  any  person  who  has  died  of  small-pox, 
diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever. 

RULE   XIV. — OCCUPATION. 

If  any  person  shall  use  or  occupy  any  building  in  the  compact  part  of  this 
town,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  dwelling-house,  place  of  business,  or 
public  highway,  for  a  slaughter-house,  fish  market,  for  trying  tallow,  or  for 
currying  leather,  or  for  the  deposit  of  green  pelts  or  skins,  or  for  the  canying 
on  of  any  offensive  business,  without  permission  in  writing  of  the  health  officers 
of  this  town,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  maintaining  a  nuisance. 
Approved  April  6,  1886. 

Isaac  H.  Long,  •  H.  W.  Parker, 

M.  S.  RossiTER,  O.  B.  Way,  m.  d., 

Henry  C.  Sanders,  C.  W.  Tolles,  m.  d.. 

Selectmen  of  Ciarcmont.  Board  of  Health. 


EXPENSES. 


The  following  are  the  expenses  of  the  year  chargeable  to  the 
annual  appropriation : — 


Salary  of  secretary 

^2,000.00 

Salary  of  clerk 

375-85 

Traveling  expenses,  etc.       ..... 

383-55 

Office  accessories         ...... 

147-30 

Library       .          

104.00 

Analysis  of  water  and  foods         .... 

100.50 

Printing     . 

66.75 

Inspector's  services  not  charged  to  epidemic  fund 

60.00 

Telegraph  and  telephone     ..... 

28.85 

Total 

$.3,266.80 
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The  small-pox  epidemic  considerably  increased  the  expenses  of 
the  board.  Numerous  items  which  might  have  been  charged  to 
the  epidemic  fund  created  by  the  legislature,  were  assumed  by 
the  board  ni  order  to  keep  the  fund  named  as  large  as  possible, 
with  which  to  meet  future  contingencies. 

The  following  shows  the  amount  of  the  fund  as  it  now  stands : 

EPIDEMIC    FUND. 

Appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  1885       .         .         ^5,000.00 
Amount  used  for  inspection  services  in  the  small- 
pox epidemic 260.50 

Balance  in  hands  of  state  treasurer     .         .         $4; 739- 50 

It  is  hoped  that  no  occasion  will  arise  that  will  make  a  demand 
upon  -this  fund,  but  there  is  an  increased  sense  of  security  in  hav- 
ing this  ample  provision  for  any  epidemic  that  may  invade  our 
state. 

There  are  several  other  subjects  which  might  with  propriety  be 
taken  up  and  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  secretary,  but  it  is 
believed  that  tlie  space  is  more  valuable  for  the  special  papers 
which  will  be  presented  in  this  volume.  It  is  impossible  in  a  re- 
port of  this  style  to  take  up  in  a  single  year  all  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  public  health.  The  subject  of  water  pollution, 
which  has  been  discussed  to  some  extent  in  our  previous  reports, 
is  omitted  in  this  for  the  reason  just  mentioned.  It  is,  however, 
more  or  less  extensively  discussed  in  the  special  papers  which 
follow. 

A  large  amount  of  detail  work  of  the  board  for  the  same  reason 
is  not  represented.  The  greater  part  of  such  work  is  of  local  im- 
portance only.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  present  only  such  matter 
as  is  of  public  interest,  and  we  trust  that  this  volume  will  be 
received  with  the  hearty  commendation  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  previous  reports  of  this  board. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Secretary. 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 


REPORTED  BY  G.  P.  CONN,  M.  D.,  DELEGATE  FROM  THE  STATE 
BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 


The  association  met  in  Willard's  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, December  8,  the  president,  Dr.  J.  E.  Reeves,  of  West 
Virginia,  in  the  chair. 

The  occasion  called  together  a  large  assembly  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  all  the  states  bordering 
on  the  river  on  the  west,  as  well  as  the  whole  gulf  coast,  were 
represented.  Canada  was  well  represented,  as  the  province  of 
Quebec  and  the  province  of  Ontario  both  sent  delegates. 

The  association  being  composed  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
sanitary  science,  receives  a  substantial  support  from  the  health 
boards  throughout  the  Union,  both  local  and  state  health  authori- 
ties being  interested  in  an  united  effort  to  accomplish  more  than 
can  be  done  individually. 

While  the  medical  profession  has  the  larger  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  association,  yet  all  professions  and  vocations  have  a 
good  representation.  The  fact  that  it  is  supported  by  member- 
ship fees  alone,  and  that  its  members  spend  so  much  time  and 
money  in  a  work  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  disease, 
prolong  life,  and  render  the  visits  of  the  angel  of  death  less 
frequent,  shows  a  disinterestedness  in  their  work  as  well  as  a  proof 
of  earnestness  and  faith  in  its  great  usefulness. 

After  the  ordinary  routine  business  incident  to  the  opening  of 
the  meeting  was  over,  the  first  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  E.  M. 
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Hunt,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  which  he  discussed  the  various  terms 
now  used  in  sanitary,  statistical,  and  parasitical  nomenclature. 
He  was  followed  by  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  a 
lengthy  paper  on  "  Forms  for  Tables  on  Vital  Statistics."  After 
discussing  different  forms  now  in  use,  he  proceeded  to  explain  what 
ought  to  be  included  in  or  rejected  from  such  tables.  Vital 
statistics  are  furnished  to  the  public  through  the  press,  and  he  urged 
that  it  was  the  wisest  course  for  the  health  officers  to  furnish  full 
and  accurate  reports  of  prevailing  sickness  and  deaths  every  week, 
so  far  as  he  has  the  data  to  do  so,  and  thus  avoid  the  responsibility 
of  concealment.  Dr.  Billings  said  there  were  several  sources  of 
information  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  character  of  disease 
prevailing  in  a  city  of  which  the  health  officer  can,  with  a  little 
tact  and  management,  avail  himself,  and  which  are  too  much 
neglected.  There  are  the  public  dispensaries  and  other  institu- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  including  the  city  physicians 
to  the  poor,  the  prisons,  reformatories  and  asylums,  and  the 
public  schools.  From  all  of  them  which  are  supported  from  the 
public  funds  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  reports  showing  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  diseases  coming  under  their  notice. 
In  conclusion,  attention  was  called  to  the  importance  of  using 
graphic  representations  of  the  results  of  studies  of  vital  statistics, 
to  be  given  in  the  form  of  diagrams  and  shaded  maps,  which, 
although  rather  expensive,  would  be  much  more  satisfactory  and 
cheaper  in  the  end. 

An  interesting  paper  followed,  upon  "The  Relations  of  Rainfall 
and  Water  Supply  to  Cholera,"  by  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  of  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  which  showed  that  where  the  water  supply  was  good 
and  the  rainfall  abundant,  cholera  was  greatly  decreased. 

"  The  Virus  of  Hog  Cholera  "  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read 
by  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  d.  v.  s.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  said  that 
during  the  present  year  the  ravages  of  hog  cholera  have  been 
unusually  widespread  and  severe,  costing  the  country  nearly 
^30,000.000.  The  disposition  of  the  millions  of  carcasses  of  hogs 
that  have  died  from  this  disease  is  a  matter  which  affects  the 
health  of  our  people.  Sometimes  the  carcasses  are  left  to  putrefy 
in  the  open  air,  to  be  preyed  upon  by  carnivorous  animals  and 
birds ;  sometimes  they  are  thrown  into  the  ponds  and  streams 
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which  furnish  drinking-water  to  our  cities ;  sometimes  the  lard 
is  rendered  from  them,  and  what  finally  becomes  of  this  product 
is  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation.  Only  exceptionally  are 
the  carcasses  buried  or  burned.  The  study  of  virus  is  of  peculiar 
interest  to  us  at  this  time,  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  general 
subject  of  contagion.  The  science  which  treats  of  this  important 
class  of  phenomena  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  experiments  are  in 
progress  which  will  undoubtedly  result  in  decreasing  the  disease. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Salmon's  paper,  Hon.  Erastus 
Brooks,  of  New  York,  said  this  was  a  commercial  as  well  as  a 
sanitary  question.  He  referred  to  the  action  of  the  French  and 
German  authorities  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of  American 
pork.  He  heartily  agreed  that  the  subject  should  be  further 
discussed.  Dr.  T.  S.  Verdi,  of  Washington,  said  the  assumption 
that  our  animals  arrived  in  Europe  in  a  diseased  condition  was 
only  an  excuse  to  keep  out  the  American  cattle. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  that  while  this  was  probably  true,  it  was  not 
the  whole  truth.  The  alleged  improper  packing  of  pork,  render- 
ing it  unfit  for  use  when  it  arrived  in  France,  was  the  avowed 
cause  of  the  prohibition  in  France.  He  referred  to  the  tariff 
duties  imposed  here  as  tending  naturally  to  retaliatory  measures. 
He  thought  it  was  our  duty  to  see  that  food  sent  abroad  was 
properly  packed.  Dr.  R.  Harvey  Reed,  of  Ohio,  offered  a 
resolution  recommending  legislation,  national,  state,  and  muni- 
cipal, to  provide  protection  for  the  people  against  the  sale  of 
diseased  meat.     The  resolution  was  referred. 

Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  the  treasurer,  reported  that  the  receipts 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $3,338.13,  and  the  disbursements  to 
$2,233.10,  leaving  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $1,105.03. 

The  committee  which  was  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
association  to  examine  the  subject  of  disinfectants,  antiseptics, 
and  germicides  in  their  relation  to  preventive  medicine  and  sani- 
tation, made  a  printed  report  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  George 
Rohe,  of  Baltimore,  which  was  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  evening  session  was  open  to  the  public  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  resident  doctors  brought  their  ladies  with  them.     On  the 
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platform  were  Commissioners  Edmonds  and  Webb,  Representa- 
tive R.  W.  Townshend,  Dr.  Smith  Townshend,  Dr.  Sunderland, 
and  twelve  ex-presidents  of  the  association.  The  session  was 
commenced  by  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Toner  to  the  audience  to 
deliver  the  speech  of  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  association 
He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  stating  that  he  had  hoped  that 
President  Cleveland  would  have  been  present  at  this  meeting, 
but  he  had  received  an  autograph  letter  from  him  which  he 
would  ask  the  secretary  to  read.     It  ran  as  follows  :  — 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  Dec.  7,  1885. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Toner  : 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  am  sorry  that  the  condition  of  the  public  business  is  such 
that  I  cannot  accept  the  invitation  which  you  kindly  tendered  me  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association,  to  attend  its  annual  meeting  to-morrow 
evening. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  my  expression  of  regret  is  not  merely  formal,  but 
actually  indicates  a  sense  of  deprivation  which  attends  an  inability  to  give  by 
my  presence,  as  requested,  the  fullest  indorsement  of  the  objects  and  purposes 
as  well  as  the  works  of  the  association. 

Surely  the  advancement  of  sanitary  science  and  its  practical  application  to  the 
public  health  are  of  immense  importance  to  the  people  of  our  land.  Of  course 
the  value  of  efforts  in  the  direction  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  causes  of 
disease  and  protection  against  the  same  is  too  palpable  for  suggestion  or  argu- 
ment. But  I  do  not  think  the  advantages  of  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
and  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  homes  of  our  workingmen  and  the  poor  among 
us  are  sufficiently  appreciated.  Healthful  and  comfortable  habitations  indicate 
the  best  features  of  a  country's  prosperity  and  advancement,  and  men  with  good 
health  and  wholesome  surroundings  are  apt  to  be  contented  and  useful  citizens. 

The  difference  in  the  death  rate  of  cities  and  localities  unexplained  by  natural 
and  inherent  causes  is  of  itself  enough  to  give  great  prominence  to  the  work  of 
the  association,  and  if  this  beneficent  organization  shall  succeed,  as  it  ought,  in 
impressing  upon  municipalities  the  duty  of  sensible  and  thorough  sewerage, 
a  plentiful  and  pure  supply  of  water  and  general  cleanliness,  together  with  a 
proper  construction  of  school-buildings  for  the  children  of  their  citizens,  it  may 
well  point  with  pride  to  its  achievements. 

With  the  hope  that  the  association  may  be  the  means  of  constantly  increasing 
benefit  to  the  countiy,  and  with  expressions  of  heartiest  sympathy  with  its  work, 
I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading,  President  Cleveland  was 
immediately  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  association  by 
acclamation,  he  being  the  first  gentleman  to  whom  this  honor 
had  been  given. 

Dr.  Toner  then  proceeded  with  his  speech,  which  was  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  the  value  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association.  Its  mission  is  eminently 
humane  and  world-wide  in  its  sphere.  He  hoped  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  during  their  stay  in  Washington,  would 
make  themselves  just  as  much  at  home  as  though  they  were 
mingling  with  the  members  of  their  own  families. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Toner's  address,  which  was 
warmly  applauded,  he  introduced  Judge  Edmonds,  the  president 
of  the  board  of  commissioners,  who  in  a  happy  vein  spoke  hearty 
words  of  welcome  to  the  delegates.  He  dwelt  upon  the  contrast 
afforded  by  the  knowledge  of  the  present  day  with  the  ignorance 
and  alarm  of  former  ages  aroused  by  the  presence  of  a  pestilence. 
Then  such  a  visitation  was  regarded  as  a  mysterious  visitation  of 
Providence ;  but  now  sanitary  science  pointed  out  the  filthy 
streets,  or  stood  at  quarantine  stations  and  received  the  disease 
as  it  came  from  other  parts,  and  mitigated  the  horror  and  suffer- 
ing of  such  an  invasion.  He  said  that  every  consideration  of 
humanity  urged  them  forward.  There  may  be  temporary  failures, 
but  progress  will  be  made  as  in  the  past,  and  the  association  is 
entitled  to  liberal  appropriations  and  the  co-operation  of  every 
municipality  in  the  land,  and  nowhere,  added  Judge  Edmonds, 
will  such  co-operation  be  granted  more  cheerfully  than  here  at 
the  capital  city. 

In  the  absence  of  Senator  Harris,  who  was  detained  in  com- 
mittee work,  and  the  unavoidable  detention  of  Representative 
Lewis  Beach,  who  were  both  expected  to  speak.  Dr.  Toner  called 
upon  Representative  Tovvnshend,  who  was  upon  the  platform,  to 
make  a  speech.  At  first  he  refused,  but  the  repeated  calls  of  the 
audience  eventually  brought  him  to  the  front.  "  It  is  not  only 
from  modesty,"  said  he,  "that  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  before  this 
■enlightened  and  scientific  audience,  but  because  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  If  I  were  to  attempt  it,  I  should  only  disappoint  my 
friends  and  gratify  my  enemies.     I  therefore  ask  you   to  accept 
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the  eloquent   speech  to  which  you  have  just  listened  from  my 
friend,  Judge  Edmonds,  as  expressing  my  sentiments." 

The  president.  Dr.  James  E.  Reeves,  then  delivered  his  annual 
address.  He  invited  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  subjects 
which  have  encouraged  the  most  industrious  energies  of  his  life, 
namely,  the  public  health.  After  paying  a  high  compliment  to 
the  local  committee  of  reception  for  the  excellent  program 
which  had  been  arranged,  he  said  that  every  assembly  such  as  he 
addressed,  moves  forward  another  day's  journey  the  ark  of  the 
sanitary  covenant,  artd  humanity  is  bettered  and  made  happier 
hereby.  In  these  days  of  political  struggle  and  divers  interests, 
we  hear  much  of  the  various  means  for  the  advancement  and  pro- 
tection of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mercantile,  and  many 
others  of  less  extended  importance.  What  question  of  mere  busi- 
ness interest  can  compare,  either  in  importance  or  extent,  with 
the  general  and  individual  interest  w^iich  every  man  has  in  the 
preservation  of  health  and  life  ?  The  national  legislature  is  liberal 
in  many  matters  and  ought  to  be  equally  liberal  in  providing  for 
the  public  health.     On  this  point  he  said  : — 

"  We  are  to-day  at  the  very  threshold  of  great  possibihties  in  preventive  medi- 
cine, and  the  central  government  should  foster  eveiy  effort  for  the  success  of  the 
work  in  which  sanitarians  are  so  heartily  engaged.  To  aid  them  in  the  study 
of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  both  among  human  beings  and  animals, 
and  the  blights  upon  the  crops,  a  national  biological  laboratory  should  be  pro- 
vided ;  and  no  other  place  would  be  so  well  suited  for  the  location  of  such  a 
school  of  science  as  the  new  building  now  in  process  of  erection  for  the  Army 
Medical  Museum  and  Library.  With  a  thoroughly  equipped  national  school  of 
biology,  our  scientists  would  not  then  have  to  visit  laboratories  abroad — to  Pas- 
teur, in  Paris ;  Klein,  in  London,  and  Koch,  in  Berlin ;  neither  should  we  then 
see  our  distinguished  Sternberg  quartered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in 
Baltimore,  for  favorable  facilities  for  the  study  of  micro-organisms  in  relation  to 
diseases." 

Dr.  Reeves  expressed  the  hope  that  the  present  Congress  would 
be  influenced  to  establish  a  health  bureau,  which  would  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  whole  country. 

WEDNESDAY. MORNING    SESSION. 

After  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  the  usual  routine  business 
was  disposed  of  and  the  reading  of  papers  commenced.    The  first 
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paper  read  was  entitled  "Small-pox  in  Canada  and  the  Methods 
of  Dealing  with  it  in  the  Different  Provinces,"  by  Dr.  P.  H. 
Bryce,  secretary  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health,  Toronto, 
Ontario.  After  stating  that  he  felt  like  a  lawyer  before  a  crimi- 
nal court,  pleading  for  a  criminal  who  has  boldly  declared  himself 
"not  guilty  "  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  the  speaker  proceeded 
to  relate  the  circumstances  of  the  outbreak  of  the  present  year, 
stating  that  it  was  not  until  a  prominent  politician  had  died  from 
the  disease  that  the  entire  outside  world  and  Montreal  herself 
awoke  to  the  situation.  The  number  of  deaths  was  about  3,100, 
or  about  one  to  every  infected  house.  Unfortunately  the  epi- 
demic was  not  confined  to  Montreal  alone.  Among  the  French 
the  system  of  sanitation  was  unable  to  grapple  with  the  disease. 
Knowing  this,  the  health  authorities  of  Montreal  provided  the 
local  boards  of  health  with  instructions,  and  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  The  speaker  described 
in  detail  the  special  regulations  which  were  drawn  up  by  the 
Ontario  authorities,  and  the  means  taken  to  prevent  the  spreading 
of  the  epidemic.  All  goods,  merchandise,  and  people  passing 
in  or  out  of  the  province  were  strictly  examined. 

The  railways  lent  ready  aid  in  the  cause  of  inspection,  and 
every  car  was  examined  and  all  the  railway  officials  vaccinated. 
Merchandise  certificates  were  issued  and  the  merchants  availed 
themselves  gladly  of  this  system,  which  prevented  the  cancelling 
of  a  large  number  of  their  orders.  Passengers  were  asked  if  they 
came  from  Montreal,  what  street  and  number,  and  if  it  was  found 
that  they  came  from  near  an  infected  house,  their  baggage  was 
taken  and  fumigated  and  themselves  quarantined  for  a  time. 

In  the  province  of  Quebec  equal  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  epidemic.  In  conclusion,  the 
speaker  said  he  thought  it  very  creditable  to  Ontario  that  it  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  internal  quarantine  through  which 
no  case  of  disease  had  passed  to  the  neighboring  states.  He 
thought  that  the  common  sense  of  justice  of  the  association 
would  lead  it  to  agree  with  him  that  the  unreasonable  continuance 
of  the  quarantine  at  the  suspension  bridge  should  be  removed. 
Dr.  Hingston,  chairman  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Health  of 
Quebec,  opened  the  discussion  as  follows  :  — 
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"  I  have  a  statement  to  make,  at  wliich  I  hope  the  most  timid  will  not  be 
alanned,"  said  Dr.  Hingston,  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  ascending  the  plat- 
form. "  I  am  from  Montreal.  [Laughter.]  My  city  has  been  afflicted  as  no 
other  city  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  ever  been  afflicted ;  but  I  must  say 
that  no  city  could  have  made  more  tremendous  efforts  to  free  itself  of  its  afflic- 
tion." Continuing,  he  said  it  was  through  the  aid  of  the  United  States  that  the 
rules  for  vaccination  were  enforced  more  thoroughly  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  possible,  and  he  took  the  occasion  to  thank  the  Union  for  its  assistance. 
Montieal  had  to  create  legislation  for  itself  on  account  of  its  distance  from  the 
seat  of  government,  but  these  rules  were  sent  by  special  messenger  to  Quebec, 
and  within  forty-eight  hours  they  were  law.  No  province  could  have  done 
more  to  rid  itself  of  its  epidemic  than  had  Quebec.  There  were  no  small-pox 
hospitals  or  isolated  buildings  in  which  patients  could  be  placed,  until  the  out. 
break  of  the  disease.  Disinfection,  according  to  the  most  modern  methods 
was  employed.  The  speaker  then  described  the  oppo-sition  which  the  health 
authorities  had  met  with  in  their  efforts  for  inspection  and  disinfection. 

"The  deaths  from  small-pox  in  Montreal,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "num- 
bered, as  has  been  stated,  three  thousand.  But  by  the  death  of  three  thousand 
children  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  means  three  thousand  houses  in  mourn- 
ing. In  some  of  the  states,  I  believe,  there  is  one  child  to  two  or  three  houses 
[laughter],  and  in  such  places  this  number  of  deaths  would  affect  about  six 
thousand  homes.  Now  our  birth  rate,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  enonnous.  No 
country  in  the  world  can  exceed  it.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  I  am  glad  to 
see,  gentlemen,  that  you  approve  of  this.  [Laughter.]  So  if  you  will  divide 
the  three  thousand  deaths  by  five  or  six,  you  will  probably  get  the  number  of 
houses  to-day  in  mourning  in  Montreal." 

A    DISCUSSION    ON    VACCINATION. 

"  I  consider  it  a  crime  for  a  community  to  have  small-pox,"  said  Dr.  A.  N. 
Bell,  of  New  York.  "  These  men  who  have  just  spoken  talked  of  the  hardship 
of  quarantining  them ;  they  deserve  it.  This  epidemic  did  not  come  because 
Montreal  is  a  filthy  city,  but  on  account  of  the  bad  system  of  vaccination  in  use 
there,  and  it  is  this  and  the  men  who  use  it  that  I  denounce." 

Dr.  O'Connor,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  told  of  an  ordeal  through 
which  he  himself  had  passed  in  his  own  town  several  years  ago. 
An  epidemic  struck  the  town,  and  people  were  dying  on  every 
side.  A  compulsory  vaccination  law  passed,  and  the  epidemic 
was  subdued  within  three  weeks. 

"  I  am  here,"  he  said,  "  to  bear  witness  to  the  immense  benefits  derived  from 
vaccination." 
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"  I  am  in  favor  of  a  compulsoiy  vaccination  law  for  the  whole  of  this 
country,"  said  Dr.  B.  James,  of  Philadelphia. 

"  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  point  which  has  not  yet  been  touched 
upon,"  said  Dr.  James  A.  Stewart,  "  and  that  is  the  danger  resulting  from  public 
funerals  of  persons  dying  from  epidemics." 

Dr.  Newell  thought  persons  ought  to  be  vaccinated  two  or 
three  times,  if  necessary,  or  until  the  last  operation  produces  no 
result.  He  had  adopted  a  system  of  vaccinating  twice  on  each 
arm.  Care  was  necessary  to  know  what  vaccine  was  employed, 
as  in  New  York  he  had  found  a  manufactured  vaccine  virus 
which  was  very  injurious. 

IMPURE    AIR    AND    UNHEALTHY    OCCUPATIONS. 

A  valuable  paper  on  "  Impure  Air  and  Unhealthy  Occupations 
as  Predisposing  Causes  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  ' '  was  read  by 
Dr.  C.  W.  Chancellor,  secretary  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Health.  He  stated  that  in  England  one  fifth  of  all  the  deaths 
occurring  are  from  pulmonary  consumption  ;  in  France,  one 
sixth  ;  and  in  Germany  and  Austria,  about  one  seventh.  In  the 
census  year  of  1880  one  eighth  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  this 
country  were  from  consumption.  The  causes  which  lead  to  this 
fearful  mortality  demand  more  than  ordinary  consideration. 

Pure  air  is  as  essential  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  animal 
system  as  wholesome  food  and  drink.  When  contaminated  by 
stagnation,  by  breathing,  by  fires  or  artificial  light,  such  as 
candles,  lamps,  and  gas,  it  operates  as  a  slow  poison  and  grad- 
ually undermines  the  human  constitution.  Because  air  is  an 
invisible  susbstance  and  makes  little  impression  on  the  organs  of 
sense,  people  seem  to  act  as  if  it  had  no  existence.  Too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  proper  ventilation  of  living  apartments.  In 
some  houses  the  windows  are  unopened  for  weeks  and  months 
together.  Crowds  of  tailors,  seamstresses,  weavers,  shoemakers, 
and  other  mechanics  employed  in  sedentary  occupations,  are 
frequently  pent  up  from  morning  to  night  in  close  and  sometimes 
damp  apartments,  without  even  thinking  of  opening  their 
windows  for  a  single  half-hour  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air. 
Consequently    they    are   continually   breathing   an    atmosphere 
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highly  impregnated  with  the  noxious  gas  emitted  from  the  hings 
and  the  effluvia  i)erspired  from  their  bodies,  which  is  most  sensibly 
felt  by  its  hot  suffocating  smell  when  a  person  from  the  open  air 
enters  into  such  apartments.  The  sallow  complexions  of  such 
persons  plainly  indicate  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  the  air 
they  breathe ;  and  although  its  pernicious  effects  may  not  be 
sensibly  felt,  it  gradually  preys  upon  their  constitutions,  and 
often  produces  incurable  consumptions,  which  are  frequently 
imputed  to  other  causes. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  occupations  are  more  unhealthy 
than  others.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  are  less  hardy  and  more  subject  to  pulmonary  disease  than 
those  of  the  country.  City  people,  speaking  generally,  are  pale, 
of  lymphatic  temperaments,  and  their  muscular  system  is  but 
poorly  developed.  Want  of  a  free  circulation  of  a  pure,  uncon- 
taminated  atmosphere  is  the  most  powerful  cause  of  this.  In 
addition  to  this,  in  cities  the  passions  are  more  excitable ; 
indulgence  in  eating  and  drinking  is  more  common  ;  with  many 
life  is  sedentary,  and  the  occupations  are  altogether  more  un- 
healthy than  those  in  the  country.  Take,  for  example,  those 
engaged  in  mercantile  life,  merchants  and  clerks.  These,  for 
sanitary  purposes,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  first,  those 
who  have  but  little  exercise,  such  as  book-keepers  ;  second,  those 
who  have  exercise  but  are  confined  to  their  stores  in  a  super- 
heated, unhealthy  atmosphere,  as,  for  example,  salesmen  ;  and 
third,  those  who  have  exercise  in  the  open  air,  or  who  do  out- 
door work.  In  the  first  class  the  digestive  organs  suffer ;  the 
next,  from  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  organs ;  and  the  third,  from 
the  prostrating  effects  induced  by  over  mental  or  bodily  exertion, 
or  by  corroding  care. 

Salesmen  are  liable  to  their  diseases  because  they  are  constantly 
exposed  to  their  exciting  causes,  the  principal  of  which  are  an 
impure  atmosphere  and  exposure  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

Referring  to  artisans  and  laborers  who  work  in  manufactories 
and  shops,  many  of  which  are  badly  located,  badly  ventilated, 
and  often  abounding  in  unhealthy  dust,  under  such  circum- 
stances, said  the  speaker,  the  most  substantial  nourishment,  the 
most  temperate  habits  cannot  prevent  their  becoming  blanched 
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and  weakened  by  disease.  Persons  habitually  breathing  a  dust- 
laden  atmosphere,  as  in  some  manufactories,  are  more  especially 
liable  to  pulmonary  complaints.  The  average  duration  of  life 
among  the  dry  grinders  of  forks  is  twenty-nine  years ;  of  razor 
grinders,  thirty-one  years  ;  edge-tool  grinders,  thirty-two  years ; 
knife  and  file  grinders,  thirty-five  years ;  and  saw  and  sickle 
grinders,  thirty-eight  years.  In  every  hundred  sick  among  the 
needle  makers  seventy  are  consumptive,  and  among  the  file 
makers,  sixt3'-two  ;  and  taking  the  steel  grinders  all  around, 
rather  over  forty  in  the  hundred  are  consumptive,  while  one-half 
of  the  lithographers  —  workers  in  copper  —  have  the  disease. 
Grindstone  makers  rarely  live  over  twenty-four  years,  and  the 
average  life  of  the  flint  cutter  and  glass  polisher  is  under  thirty 
years,  and  that  of  the  stone  cutter  thirty-six.  A  number  of 
statistics  were  then  given  as  to  people  breathing  animal  and 
vegetable  dusts. 

The  problem  of  how  to  face  this  evil  is  simply  how  to  environ 
each  worker  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work  with  a  pure  atmos- 
phere. The  solution  of  the  problem  could  be  easily  suggested 
by  the  sanitary  engineer,  but  its  execution  is  a  matter  for  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states.  In  the  meantime  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  consumptive  hospitals  should  be  established  in 
every  city.  London  has  its  half  dozen  and  other  Euiopean  cities 
are  not  without  some  provision,  but  in  this  country,  even  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities,  there  is  no  provision  made  for  so 
necessary  an  object.  It  \\ould  be  a  great  and  truly  useful  work 
to  devote  an  edifice  in  every  large  city  to  so  benevolent  a 
purpose. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

It  was  taken  up  with  hearing  the  report  by  the  committee  on 
state  boards  of  health.  Dr.  Granville  P.  Conn,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  presented  the  report,  which  stated  that  Maine,  Kansas, 
and  Pennsylvania  had  completed  the  organization  of  their  state 
boards  of  health  suice  the  last  meeting.  The  report  stated  that 
a  conference  of  boards,  througli  a  committee,  had  adopted  recom- 
mendations looking  to  annual  conference  during  the  sessions  of 
the   American   Public  Health  Association,  and   proj^osing  that 
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any  conclusions  of  this  conference  that  are  of  interest  to  the 
public  shall  be  reported  by  the  secretary  to  the  association 
through  the  standing  committee  on  state  boards  of  health. 

THE    EVENING    SESSION. 

At  the  evening  session  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  of  Baltimore,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  '•  The  Ger- 
man System  of  Physical  Education."  He  sketched  the  develop- 
ment of  turning  in  Germany,  how  physical  training  was  obligatory, 
not  only  in  the  high  schools,  but  in  the  lower  or  public  schools, 
and  was  now  obligatory  in  the  schools  for  girls.  The  aim  was  not 
only  to  train  the  soldier,  but  to  educate  the  pupil  harmoniously. 
The  school  children  were  required  to  give  two  hours  weekly  to 
turning.  They  begin  the  exercise  at  the  age  of  six  and  carry  it  on 
until  they  leave  the  schools  to  enter  the  university  or  the  indus- 
trial schools.  Pupils  were  excused  from  turning  only  on  a  cer- 
tificate by  a  physician  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  not  to 
engage  in  turning.  There  were  in  Berlin  68  gymnasiums  main- 
tained by  the  city,  and  seven  or  eight  partly  supported  by  the 
imperial  government.  In  Frankfort-on-the-Main  each  of  the 
thirty-one  schools  had  its  gymnasium.  They  were  not  so  luxu- 
riously fitted  as  gymnasiums  in  this  country,  but  were  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  In  Frank- 
fort two  hours  weekly  were  given  in  the  schools  to  compulsory 
play.     Besides  this,  teaching  swimming  was  almost  universal. 

The  movements  for  different  ages  were  varied,  but  were  all 
parts  of  a  regularly  organized  system.  The  little  ones  begin  with 
marching,  running,  jumping,  skipping  the  rope,  and  then  pass  on 
to  the  use  of  the  different  apparatus, — the  parallel  bars,  the  horse, 
and  many  others  that  are  not  seen  here.  In  the  higher  classes 
the  boys  were  taught  fencing.  They  were  taught  by  regularly 
trained  teachers,  not  mere  gymnasts,  who  received  a  normal 
training  just  as  other  teachers  did.  In  these  normal  schools 
officers  of  the  German  army  went  through  the  course  of  gymnas- 
tics so  that  they  could  teach  the  soldiers.  They  could  see  in 
Germany  a  squad  of  men  with  knapsacks  scale  a  brick  wall 
twenty  feet  high  without  a  ladder,  or  go  over  a  picket  fence 
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fifteen  feet  high  without  catching  their  clothing.  Then  they 
were  taught  also  to  go  over  ditches  and  stockades,  and  received 
special  instruction  in  fencing  and  saber  exercises. 

Dr.  Hartwell  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  great  turner 
tests.  He  thought  the  German  system  practical  and  well-devised, 
and  that  it  had  produced  great  results.  He  thought  it  contained 
very  many  lessons  which  it  behooved  Americans  to  study. 

REMARKS    BY    GOVERNOR    GRAY. 

Governor  Gray,  of  Indiana,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  hall, 
was  introduced,  and  made  a  brief  address,  commending  the  work 
of  the  association.  He  said  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  the 
American  people  paid  less  attention  to  their  health  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world.  They  were  a  rapidly  growing  people, 
and  had  not  time  to  look  after  their  health  ;  they  would  not 
have  time  to  die  if  Providence  had  not  ordained  that  they  should 
die,  without  regard  to  the  business  on  hand.  If  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  here  would  use  their  influence  to  carry  into  effect  the 
teachings  of  the  association,  they  would  do  more  for  the  country 
than  all  the  politicians  put  together.  It  was  not  worth  while  to 
cram  the  mind  if  there  was  not  a  good  constitution  behind  it. 
A  good  digestion  moved  a  person  on  more  rapidly  than  any 
advice  any  one  could  give  him. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Wight,  health  officer  of  Detroit,  read  a  paper  on 
''Experiences  in  Disinfecting  Sewers."  He  gave  an  amusing 
account  of  the  wretched  sewer  system  of  Detroit,  and  detailed 
successful  experiments  he  had  made,  disinfecting  them  by  burning 
sulphur  in  pails  suspended  in  manholes. 

The  last  paper  of  the  evening  was  one  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Lee, 
of  Philadelphia,  on  "The  Debit  and  Credit  Account  of  the 
Plymouth  Epidemic." 

THURSDAY. MORNING    SESSION. 

When  the  American  Public  Health  Association  reassembled  at 
Willard  Hall  this  morning,  a  series  of  resolutions  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Board  of  Health  was  read.  These  resolutions  declared 
that  no  rags  from  foreign  ports  shall  be  permitted  to  land  at  the 
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port  of  Philadelphia  until  they  shall  have  been  disinfected,  and 
urged  upon  the  A.  P.  H.  A.  the  necessity  of  passing  judgment 
upon  the  matter  of  the  importation  of  rags,  and  requested  the 
association  to  recommend  the  thorough  disinfection  of  imported 
rags  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  before  they  are  distributed 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  resolution  was  referred  to  a 
special  committee  for  consideration  and  recommendation. 

MANUFACTORIES    AND    WORKSHOPS. 

The  executive  committee  presented  a  new  draft  of  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Mr.   Lomb  yesterday,  as   follows : — 

"  That  the  A,  P.  H.  A.  respectfully  recommends  to  the  commissioner  of 
statistics  and  labor  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  commissioners  or  experts, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  principal  factories  and  workshops  in  this 
country,  to  examine  them  carefully  with  reference  to  the  provisions  made  in 
them  to  iasure  the  health  of  the  employes,  and  to  report  on  the  same  with 
recommendations."     This  resolution  was  adopted. 

AGAINST    A    NATIONAL    SANITARY    EXHIBITION. 

The  executive  committee  reported  that  in  their  judgment  the" 
proposition  made  in  a  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Chancellor,  sec- 
retary of  the  Maryland  state  board  of  health,  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  nine  to  consider  the  practicability  of  holding  a  national 
sanitary  exhibition  in  this  city  in  18S7  was  inexpedient. 

Dr.  John  H.  Ranch,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  of 
Illinois,  read  a  paper  on  "  Maritime  Quarantine  from  the  Mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio  Grande." 

Dr.  Rauch's  paper  contained  a  most  exhaustive  account  of  the 
quarantine  precautions  taken  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  with 
strictures  and  suggestions.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Holt, 
president  of  the  state  board  of  health  of  Louisiana,  with  a  paper 
on  "  Sanitary  Protection  of  New  Orleans,  Municipal  and 
Maritime, ' ' 

YELLOW    FEVER. 

Dr.  Holt  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  was  referred  to 
the   executive   committee,   asking  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  three  members,  one  of  known 
12 
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ability  and  special  attainment  in  biological  research,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  department  of  microscopic  investigation,  the  other 
two  medical  men  of  recognized  ability  and  experience,  to  visit 
Rio  Janerio,  Mexico,  and,  if  necessary,  Panama,  Colon,  and 
Havana,  to  investigate  the  methods  pursued  in  those  places  to 
protect  the  unacclimated  against  yellow  fever  infection.  The 
resolutions  proposed  that  $30,000  be  appropriated  to  pay  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  commission,  and  that  each  member 
of  the  commission  should  receive  as  a  recompense  ^5,000. 

The  last  paper  of  the  morning  was  on  ''  Maritime  Sanitation," 
and  was  read  by  Dr.  S.  T.  Armstrong,  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service.     The  association  adjourned  a  little  after  one  o'clock. 

RECEIVED    BY    THE    PRESIDENT. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  appointment  of  the 
President,  the  members  of  the  association  called  in  a  body  at  the 
White  House,  and  were  received  by  the  President. 

EVENING    SESSION. THE   LOME    PRIZES   AWARDED. 

The  first  regular  business  of  the  evening  was  the  reading  of  the 
reports  of  committees  of  award  of  the  Lomb  prize  essays.  These 
prizes,  offered  by  Henry  Lomb,  of  Rochester,  were  in  cash, 
aggregating  $2,800,  awarded  as  first  and  second  prizes  on  the 
four  subjects  named.  The  first  subject  was  "Healthy  Homes 
and  Food  for  the  Working  Classes."  Dr.  Chancellor  presented 
the  report  of  the  committee,  stating  that  the  committee  did  not 
find  that  any  of  the  thirty-six  essays  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the 
announcement,  and  therefore  did  not  award  the  first  prize.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  an  essay  which,  upon  investigating 
the  envelope  containing  the  name,  proved  to  have  been  written 
by  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Hon.  Erastus 
Brooks  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  "  The 
Sanitary  Conditions  and  Necessities  of  Schoolhouses  and 
School  Life."  Of  the  twenty  papers  submitted  the  committee 
found  none  worthy  of  the  first  prize.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  D.  F.  Lincoln,  m.  d.,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Durgin 
presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Disinfection  and 
Individual   Prophylaxis  against    Infectious   Diseases.     The   first 
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prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Sternberg,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  of  Baltimore.  The  second  prize  was  withheld.  The 
fourth  subject  for  which  prizes  were  offered  was  "  The  Prevent- 
able Causes  of  Disease,  Injury,  and  Death  in  American  manu- 
factories and  workshops,  and  the  best  Means  and  Appliances  for 
preventing  and  avoiding  them."  In  this  case  the  committee, 
which  presented  its  report  through  Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  thought  no 
essay  submitted  worthy  of  the  first  prize.  They  awarded  the 
second  prize  to  the  essay  of  Geo.  H.  Ireland,  of  Springfield, 
Mass. 

MR.    LOME    MADE    A    LIFE    MEMBER. 

Mr.  Lomb,  the  donor  of  the  prizes,  who  was  on  the  platform, 
was  introduced  to  the  audience  and  greeted  with  applause.  Upon 
motion  of  Dr.  Billings  he  was  elected  to  life-membership  in  the 
association,  the  first  to  receive  such  distinction.  The  president 
announced  that  the  money  unexpended  would  be  offered  again  in 
prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the  next  annual  session. 

SCHOOL   HVGIENE. 

Prof.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  presented"  the  report  of  the  committee  on  school  hygiene. 
The  report  gave  an  account  of  the  reports  collected  by  the  com- 
mittee of  matters  relating  to  school  architecture  and  school  venti- 
lation. The  committee  suggested  that  as  it  would  have  to  obtain 
its  data  largely  by  personal  observation,  its  membership  should 
be  increased.  A  resolution  that  the  association  should  resume 
the  practical  teaching  of  hygiene  in  schools,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee be  given  power  to  increase  its  own  membership  at  will, 
was  referred  to  the  executive  committee. 

THE    DISPOSAL    OF    THE    DEAD. 

Dr.  John  Morris,  of  Baltimore,  then  presented  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  disposal  of  the  dead.  This  subject  has 
attracted  much  attention  and  been  thoroughly  discussed.  No 
doubt  the  general  acceptance  of  the  germ  theory  and  the  surpris- 
ing discoveries  of  Darwin  and  Pasteur  concerning  the  life  and 
office  of  ground-worms,  have  materially  influenced  public  thought 
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in  this  matter.     Even  those  who  do  not  favor  cremation  admit 
the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  present  mode  of  burial. 

AN    ARGUMENT    FOR    CREMATION. 

After  reviewing  in  an  exhaustive  manner  the  testimony  of 
medical  experts,  and  setting  forth  the  manner  and  grave  objec- 
tions to  the  present  mode  of  burial,  Dr.  Morris  said :  — 

"  If  incineration  were  accepted,  all  these  evils  would  be  arrested.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  this  process  should  be  adopted  in  all  gi-eat  epidemics 
and  after  battles,  but  it  would  be  wise  to  extend  it  to  cases  of  zymotic  diseases, 
such  as  cholera,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria.  These  poisons  are 
preserved  for  years,  and  at  certain  times,  under  certain  conditions,  vent  their 
destructive  force  on  the  human  race." 

TYPHOID    FEVER    NEAR    A    CEMETERY. 

Dr.  Kedzie,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  in  discussing  the  report, 
referred  to  a  terrible  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  city  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  which  was  traced  to  an  alley  located  on 
low  ground  near  a  cemetery,  where  the  wells,  he  believed,  were 
contaminated  by  seepage  from  the  burying  ground. 

Dr.  Rohe  said  he  had  not  yet  had  evidence  presented  to  him 
that  convinced  him  that  any  case  of  infectious  disease  had  ever 
been  transmitted  by  decomposing  remains  in  a  cemetery. 

WHAT    DR.    MORRIS    RECOMMENDS. 

Dr.  Horsch  asked  Dr.  Morris  whether  he  was  in  favor  of 
cremation. 

Dr.  Morris,  who  had  not  been  able  to  read  all  his  report, 
owing  to  the  expiration  of  his  time,  said  he  recommended  incin- 
eration in  cases  of  epidemics  and  battles.  He  confined  his 
recommendation  to  that,  as  he  thought  as  a  representative  of  a 
public  body  he  should  be  conservative. 

Health  Officer  Raymond,  of  Brooklyn,  asked  whether,  in  the 
case  of  a  great  number  of  deaths  in  an  epidemic,  provision  could 
be  made  for  the  rapid  cremation  of  bodies. 

Dr.  Morris  thought  that  such  provision  could  and  would  be 
made. 

Dr.  Felix  Formento,  of  New  Orleans,  declared  himself  in  favor 
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of  cremation,  and  desired  the  association  to  adopt  a  resolution 
favoring  cremation,  especially  in  cases  of  epidemics  of  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases. 

THE    DETECTION    OF    CRIME. 

Dr.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  thought  the  only  valid  argument 
made  against  cremation  was  the  fact  that  it  might  in  some  cases 
prevent  the  detection  of  crime.  The  Massachusetts  legislature, 
in  passing  a  law  authorizing  cremation  societies,  had  provided 
against  destroying, evidences  of  crime  by  requiring  that  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  official  medical  examiners  be  required  in  every  case 
before  bodies  could  be  cremated. 

Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  agricultural  department,  referring  to  chemi- 
cal analyses  made  of  well  water,  said  the  chemist  would  never 
detect  the  germ,  and  suggested  that  such  investigations  should  be 
continued  with  the  microscope. 

WHY    DR.    HIBBERD    FAVORS    CREMATION. 

Dr.  Hibberd,  of  Indiana,  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  crema- 
tion, but  was  with  Dr.  Rohe  in  believing  that  no  evidence  had 
been  adduced  that  infectious  diseases  had  ever  been  transmitted 
by  cemeteries,  etc.  He  was  in  favor  of  cremation  because  it  was 
a  good  way  of  disposing,  neatly  and  with  dispatch,  of  bodies  which 
were  of  no  more  use  in  this  world,  so  far  as  he  knew.  He  said 
that  the  excrementitious  matter  of  a  man  weighing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  would  in  a  year  amount  to  twelve  times  that 
weight,  and  that  the  greater  danger  was  there.  He  thought  he 
could  safely  drink  water  within  two  rods  of  any  cemetery  in 
Indiana,  whether  they  could  in  Michigan  or  not. 

SESSION    ON    FRIDAY. COMMITTEES. 

The  closing  session  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
was  held  to-day. 

The  committee  on  disinfection  of  rags  appointed  yesterday 
was  increased  by  Drs.  J.  H.  Raymond,  of  Brooklyn,  and  Joseph 
Holt,  of  New  Orleans. 

The  subject  of  the  disinfection  of  sewers  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  disinfectants,  which  was  continued  another  year. 
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A  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Wood,  of  North 
Carolina,  Dr.  S.  W.  Abbott,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  Smith 
Townshend,  of  Washington,  D,  C,  was  appointed  to  report  next 
year  on  the  subject  of  vaccination  and  vaccine  virus. 

A  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee  that  the  confer- 
ence of  state  boards  of  health  be  invited  to  become  a  section  of 
the  association  was  adopted. 

THE    CONSTITUTION    WAS    AMENDED 

SO  that  the  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  six  active  mem- 
bers, three  to  be  elected  each  year  by  ballot,  and  to  be  ineligible 
to  membership  on  that  committee  again. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Hunt  last  evening  in  relation  to 
school  hygiene  was  adopted. 

The  president  announced  that  Mr.  Lomb  liad  decided  to  offer 
four  addional  prizes  of  ^loo,  $75,  ^50,  and  ,^25  for  the  best  plans 
for  houses  to  cost  ^600,  ^1,000,  and  ^1,500. 

It  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  with  Dr.  John 
S.  Billings  as  chairman,  to  prepare  uniform  yearly,  monthly,  and 
weekly  mortality  report  blanks. 

WHAT    CONGRESS   WILL    BE    ASKED    TO    DO. 

The  advisory  council  recommended  that  Congress  be  urged  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  equip  the  war  and  navy  de- 
partments, so  that  the  medical  corps  could  prosecute  researches 
into  the  cause  of  infectious  diseases.  The  council  also  indorsed 
Dr.  Holt's  recommendation  that  a  connnission  be  appointed  to 
investigate  yellow  fever  in  its  breeding  places. 

DISINFECTION    OF    RAGS. 

Dr.  J.  Howard  Taylor,  of  Baltimore,  from  the  special  commit- 
tee on  disinfection  of  rags,  reported  that  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  the  importation  of  rags  is  a  proliiic  cause  of  the  spread  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  that  ports  of  entry  are  the  gateways  for 
their  introduction ;  that  foreign  disinfection  was  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  that  a  resolution  should  be  passed  by  the  association 
that  all  health  authorities  having  jurisdiction  over  matters  con- 
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nected  with  maritime  sanitation  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  adopt  uniform 
systems  of  disinfection,  and  thoroughly  destroy  all  germs  before 
the  rags  are  permitted  to  be  distributed  for  manuflicturing  pur- 
poses. After  a  long  discussion  the  report  was  recommitted  for 
further  investigation  by  the  committee  during  the  coming  year. 
The  advisory  council,  through  Dr.  Rohe,  reported  that  Tor- 
onto, Canada,  had  been  selected  for  the  place  of  the  next  annual 
meeting,  the  date  of  wliich  will  be  fixed  by  the  executive 
committee. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION. 

The  council  also  nominated  the  following  as  the  officers  of  the 
as.sociation  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Wal- 
cott,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  first  vice-president.  Dr.  C.  W.  Cov- 
ernton,  of  Canada;  second  vice-president,  Dr.  G.  B.  Thornton, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.  ;  treasurer.  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  ;  executive  committee,  Dr.  Pinckney  Thompson, 
Kentucky  ;  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  Lansing,  Mich.  ;  Dr.  Joseph 
Holt,  New  Orleans  ;  Dr.  Charles  Smart,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Dr.  C.  N. 
Hewitt,  Minnesota ;  Dr.  H.  A.  Johnson,  of  Chicago.  These 
officers  were  elected  by  acclamation,  and  the  new  president  made 
a  brief  address  of  thanks. 

The  secretary.  Dr.  Irving  A.  Watson,  of  New  Hampshire,  holds 
over,  having  been  elected  two  years  ago  for  three  years.  The  new 
executive  comprises  in  addition  to  the  gentlemen  elected  to-day, 
under  the  rules  of  the  association,  the  present  officers  and  the 
ex-presidents.  The  ex- presidents  are  Dr.  Toner,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  ;  Dr.  Ranch,  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Kedzie,  of  Michigan;  Dr. 
J.  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.  ;  Dr.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey ;  Dr.  Albert 
L.  Gihon,  U.  S.  A.  ;   and  Dr.  Reeves,  of  West  Virginia. 

THE    LAST    BUSINESS    BEFORE    THE    ASSOCIATION. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Lindsley,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  of 
Connecticut,  read  a  paper  giving  an  account  of  the  typhoid  fever 
epidemic  at  Madison,  Conn. 

Representative  John  Swinburne,  of  New  York,  a  newly  elected 
member,  was  introduced  to  the  association  and  made  a  short 
address  commending  the  work  of  the  association. 
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Dr.  Thomas  F.  Wood,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  of 
North  Carolina,  read  a  paper  on  "  Observation  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River  Water  as  a  Source  of  Water  Supply." 

A  paper  by  George  N.  Bell,  C.  E.,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  on 
"  Hygiene  of  the  Dwelling,"  was  read. 

Capt.  Henry  Lomb,  of  Rochester,  made  a  brief  speech,  thank- 
ing the  association  for  the  good  will  they  had  shown  him  and  for 
the  honor  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  election  to 
life  membership. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Partridge,  of  Indiana,  read  a  paper  on  "  Cattle  Dis- 
eases," and  a  paper  by  R.  B.  S.  Hargis,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  on 
"Modified  Inoculation  an  Important  Auxiliary  in  Preventing  the 
Spread  of  Small-Pox,"  was  read  by  title. 

Dr.  P.  H.  Bryce,  of  Toronto,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
local  committee  of  arrangements  for  next  year. 

After  passing  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  association  ad- 
journed a  little  after  noon  sine  die. 

The  executive  committee,  at  a  meeting  this  afternoon,  fixed 
upon  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  .next  as  the  date  of  the  next 
annual  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Toronto. 

CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

A  report  of  the  work  of  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion would  not  be  complete  without  a  notice  of  the  Conference 
of  State  Boards  of  Health,  which  is  destined  to  become  a  section 
of  the  association  and  is  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  state 
boards  of  health  in  the  country. 

These  delegates  represent  a  class  of  practical  sanitarians  and 
meet  annually  (oftener  if  necessary)  to  discuss  questions  affecting 
the  public  health  in  the  several  sections  of  the  Union  ;  being 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  serve  the  people  and  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  by  preventing  the 
introduction  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  the  presence 
of  which  in  one  section  or  state,  not  only  will  paralyze  the 
business  of  that  particular  section,  but  it  also  will  produce  a  panic 
for  a  great  distance,  and  divert  trade  and  commerce  into  other 
channels. 

One  great  object  of  the  conference  is  to  obtain  unity  of  action 
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.  between  state  and  local  boards  of  health,  in  order  to  reduce  to 
the  minimum  the  friction  between  necessary  health  work  and  the 
commercial  and  business  interests  of  the  world. 

Commercial  and  business  interests  are  sensitive  and  desirous  of 
being  left  to  follow  out  their  own  plans  ;  therefore  circumstances 
often  arise  when  it  becomes  necessary,  for  the  public  health,  that 
Mammon  and  Hygiea  shall  hold  a  conference,  for  without  sani- 
tation, capital  will  prove  a  failure;  but  combine  the  two  forces 
and  properly  direct  the  combination,  and  an  irresistible  power 
will  be  developed  and  brought  to  the  front  that  will  make  itself 
felt  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  world. 

Yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  small- 
pox in  Quebec  and  Montreal,  menacing  New  England  and  the 
Northwest,  cholera  in  New  York  threatening  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast,  diphtheria  at  Bar  Harbor,  or  typhoid  fever  at  Saratoga, 
scattering  the  summer  visitors  in  a  single  day,  will  render  an 
immense  amount  of  capital  for  months  without  a  dividend,  while 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives  represent  to  the  sanitarian  a  total 
loss  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  to  the  philanthropist  and 
humanitarian  an  untold  amount  of  poverty,  suffering,  and  woe ; 
for  with  the  losses  sustained  in  non-dividend  paying  invest- 
ments, and  the  diversion  of  trade  and  commerce  into  other  chan- 
nels by  reason  of  the  fear  of  epidemic  and  contagious  disease, 
comes  the  loss  of  work  to  the  laboring  man,  while  laborer  and 
capitalist  are  equally  exposed  to  the  epidemic  influences,  and  the 
angel  of  death  has  no  respect  for  personal  distinctions  or  state 
lines.  Traffic  and  travel  must  succumb  to  its  influence,  while 
none  are  left  to  contend  against  its  onward  march  but  the  sani- 
tarian and  philanthropist,  who,  refusing  to  flee  from  the  field,  will 
continue  to  contest  its  approach  until,  as  in  1878,  hundreds 
become  victims  of  an  invisible  foe.  At  the  last  conference, 
among  other  topics  discussed  was  that  of  quarantine,  and  abstracts 
of  the  reports  by  Dr.  Ranch,  of  Illinois,  and  Dr.  Holt,  of  Louisi- 
ana, are  herewith  appended. 

Dr.  John  H.  Ranch,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  of 
Illinois,  read  a  paper  on  "  Maritime  Quarantine  from  the  Mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio  Grande."  It  was  a  very  valu- 
able paper,  describing  in  detail  the  means  taken  at  every  seaport 
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along  the  coast  to  the  Gulf  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  disease 
into  the  country.  He  described  the  wonderful  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  sanitation  of  ports.  In  reference  to 
the  ports  of  Virginia,  Dr.  Ranch  said  that  Dr.  James  D.  Gait, 
the  quarantine  medical  officer  of  the  Elizabeth  river  district, 
writes  him  from  Norfolk  that  the  quarantine  station  at  that  port 
is  abreast  of  Craney  Island,  five  miles  below  the  city,  where  the 
river  rapidly  widens  into  Hampton  Roads.  Vessels  are  invariably 
examined  at  the  station,  and  all  absolutely  prohibited  from  com- 
ing up  until  inspected  by  the  quarantine  officers.  When  in 
quarantine,  vessels  are  anchored  at  a  safe  distance  outside  the 
main  ship  channel.  So  far,  there  have  been  no  cholera-infected 
vessels  to  inspect.  The  inspection  maintained  by  the  national 
government  through  the  Marine  Hospital  and  Revenue  Marine 
Services  is  an  additional  protection  to  the  city,  but  it  is  main- 
tained only  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year. 

The  speaker  also  in  referring  to  the  ports  of  Maryland  said,  that 
he  had,  on  the  4th  of  August,  accompanied  by  Dr.  James  A. 
Stewart,  health  commissioner,  made  an  inspection  of  the  quarantine 
establishment  of  the  port  of  Baltimore.  This  is  situated  at  Little 
Havvkings  or  Leading  Point,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city,  on 
the  Patapsco  river.  The  grounds  belonging  to  the  station 
embrace  about  twenty-five  acres,  surrounded  by  improved  farms. 
There  is  a  new  and  well-arranged  hospital  building,  with  accommo- 
dations for  forty  patients ;  also  a  residence  for  the  physician 
in  charge,  boatmen's  houses,  stables,  etc.,  all  in  good  condition 
and  neatly  kept.  The  station  is  connected  by  telephone  with  the 
city.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  care  of  those  detained  for 
observation  after  exposure  upon  an  infected  vessel.  The  hospital 
facilities  may  be  increased  by  the  use  of  tents  in  suitable  weather, 
and  in  case  of  emergency  the  old  quarantine  establishment,  now 
used  as  a  small-pox  hospital,  might  be  utilized.  The  quarantine 
season  extends  from  May  i  to  October  31,  and  during  this  period 
an  assistant  resident  physician  is  on  duty  at  the  station.  All 
foreign  vessels  bringing  passengers  are  required  to  stop  for 
examination  throughout  the  year.  Vessels  are  boarded  in  the 
harbor  from  a  steam  tug  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  that  pur- 
pose.    The  depth  of  water  at  the  quarantine  anchorage  is  about 
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twenty-two  feet  at  low  tide,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  to 
anchor  vessels  out  of  the  track  of  commerce.  There  are  no 
facilities  as  yet  provided  for  the  discharge  and  disinfection  of 
cargo  from  an  infected  vessel,  but  additional  facilities  and  proper 
appliances  for  disinfection  are  contemplated.  As  a  further  pre- 
caution in  the  present  emergency,  the  doctor  suggested  the 
advisability  of  requiring  vessels  to  submit  to  inspectioii  by  the 
government  service  at  Cape  Charles. 

Quarantine  along  the  Delaware  coast  is  limited  to  the  local 
regulations  of  the  coasting  trade.  There  is  a  government  quaran- 
tine station  at  the  Delaware  breakwater,  fully  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pennsylvania  quarantine  system. 

SANITARY    PROTECTION    OF    NEW    ORLEANS. 

Dr.  Joseph  Holt,  president  of  the  state  board  of  health  of 
Louisiana,  next  spoke  upon  the  sanitary  protection  of  New 
Orleans,  municipal  and  maritime.  His  paper  was  an  eloquent 
one,  describing  the  means  which  had  not  yet  been  taken  by  New 
Orleans  for  the  sanitation  of  the  city,  but  toward  which  he  said 
the  people  were  being  educated  by  the  health  board  and  by  the 
intelligent  public  press.  Already  a  plan  was  being  prepared  for 
the  systematic  and  thorough  sewerage  of  the  city.  Maritime 
sanitation  had  taken  the  place  of  quarantine  along  the  coast. 
The  theory  of  bacillic  origination  for  the  essential  cause  of 
diphtheria,  consumption,  small-pox,  and  yellow  fever  has  passed 
from  the  realm  of  uncertainty  into  a  crystallized  fact.  Even  in 
our  religion,  incantations  and  long-drawn  prayers  are  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  disinfectants.  We  have  tried  these  and  have 
invariably  been  swamped.  We  are  no  longer  fighting  the  devil 
and  the  devil's  works,  but  a  microscopic  germ,  a  little  leaven, 
which,  if  not  speedily  eradicated,  leaveneth  the  whole  lump. 
Yellow  fever  and  cholera  are  due  to  living  organisms,  and  it  is  to 
the  destruction  of  these  that  our  efforts  are  directed.  The  surest 
prevention  of  a  conflagration  is  to  quench  the  first  spark.  The 
surest  prevention  of  an  epidemic  is  to  act  on  the  first  suspicion  of 
the  presence  of  epidemic  disease.  We  disinfect  every  ship  com- 
ing from  cholera  or  yellow  fever  regions,  regardless  of  bills  of 
health  or  the  angry  cry  of  trade-mongers.     Should  you  ask  why 
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does  not  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  sweep  the  circuit  of  the 
world  ?  Why  it  has  not  grown  as  other  large  American  cities  ? 
I  would  answer  in  one  compound  word,  yellow-fever,  "  the  yel- 
low poison  oozing  from  the  pinion  tips  of  the  Angel  of  Death." 

INOCULATION  FOR  YELLOW  FEVER. 

Dr.  Holt  spoke  at  length  upon  the  success  of  inoculation  for 
yellow  fever.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  germ  can  be  inoculated 
in  the  body  of  the  unacclimated  person,  and  that  a  mild  form  of 
yellow  fever  will  be  produced  thereby.  The  persons  who  have 
been  thus  inoculated  have  been  enabled  to  pass  through  most 
virulent  epidemics  unscathed.  In  concluding  his  paper.  Dr. 
Holt  said  that  the  principal  object  of  his  visit  to  Washington  was 
to  present  the  following  resolutions  to  the  association  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  : — 

Ri'sok'i'd,  That  the  question  of  immunit}'  from  yellow  fever  is  so  intimately 
connected  witli  the  social,  industrial,  and  commercial  growth  of  Tennessee,  the 
Southern  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  states  of  the  Union,  as  to  determine  the  destiny 
of  Memphis,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Eensacola,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and 
Galveston,  and 

Whereas,  A  large  accumulating  mass  of  testimony  that  the  power  of  protect- 
ing the  unacclimated  against  yellow  fever  has  been  discovered  and  proven  in 
the  inoculation  of  the  essential  germ  or  cause  of  the  disease  by  methods  dis- 
tinctly formulated  and  available,  these  aforesaid  declarations  and  numerous 
instances  cited  in  corroboration,  emanating  from  medical  scientists  at  the  head 
of  the  biological  departments  in  the  highest  institutions  of  learning  in  Mexico 
and  Brazil,  authorized  by  and  bearing  the  indorsement  of  their  respective 
governments ; 

Rcsohcd,  That  we,  the  representatives  of  the  boards  of  health  in  the  several 
states  of  this  Union,  and  wt,  the  officers  and  members  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  regarding  the  question  as  pre-eminently  a  vital  issue,  as  one 
in  its  assumptions  true  or  false,  and,  if  ti-ue,  of  incalculable  worth,  suipassing 
the  computation  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  saving  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  lives  of  its  own  people,  that  we  hereby  petition  and  urge  upon  both  branches 
of  Congress,  now  assembled,  to  appoint  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  complete  investigation  of,  and  reporting,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
methods  pursued,  their  effectiveness  in  protecting  the  unacclimated  against  the 
yellow  fever  infection,  together  with  all  associated  observations  and  experiments 
that  may  be  ascertained. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  aforesaid  petition  the  commission  shall  be  stated  to 
consist  of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  shall  be  of  kno\\'n  ability  and  special 
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attainment  in  biological  research,  particularly  in  the  department  of  microscopic 
investigation  and  culture  of  the  essential  germ  as  causative  of  the  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases.  The  other  two  members  of  the  commission  shall  be  medi- 
cal men  of  recognized  ability,  based  upon  long  and  ample  experience,  compe- 
tent to  give  expert  consideration  to  all  phases  of  the  symptoms  and  course  of 
yellow  fever  in  any  form,  wherein  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  may  present 
itself,  whether  induced  in  the  course  of  pestilential  invasion,  or  in  purposely 
devised  inoculation. 

Resolved,  That  this  commission  aforesaid  shall  proceed  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  the  first  field  of  its  labors.  Having  completed 
there  its  work,  it  shall  prc^ceed  to  Mexico  and,  if  necessary  in  the  accumulation 
of  testimony,  to  Panama,  Colon,  and  Havana. 

Resohed,  That  the  sum  of  $30,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  actually 
required  to  pay  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  traveling  and  other  expenses  and 
the  salaries  of  members  of  the  commission. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $5,000  shall  be  paid  as  a  recompense  to  each 
member  of  the  aforesaid  commission. 


DISPOSAL  OF  GARBAGE.* 


BY    G.    P.    CONN,    M.  D.,   PRESIDENT    OF    STATE    BOARD    OF    HEALTH, 
CONCORD,  N.  H. 


During  the  summer  months  New  Hampshire  is  favored  with 
the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  visitors,  who  find  a  congenial 
though  but  a  transient  abiding  place  among  our  lofty  hills  and 
pleasant  valleys.  These  people  come  into  the  state  in  search  of 
health  or  pleasure,  and  to  secure  either  it  is  necessary  to  have 
pure  air,  pure  water,  and  an  uncontaminated  soil.  The  geo- 
graphical and  topographical  conditions  of  the  state  render  all 
this,  not  only  possible,  but  natural  factors  of  our  commonwealth. 
Nature  not  only  designed  New  Hampshire  "  to  be  a  good  place 
to  emigrate  from,"  but  she  also  gave  us  such  natural  hygienic 
conditions  that  those  desiring  to  remain  in  the  state  may  enjoy 
life  without  malarial  influences  assailing  their  health,  or  epidemic 
diseases  interfering  with  business  or  pleasure.  Any  infringement 
upon  these  conditions  must  come  from  human  interference,  and 
the  intelligence  of  our  people  will  not  allow  the  places  of  public 
resort  in  our  state  to  become  polluted  and  rendered  unhealthy  by 
reason  of  the  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  or  the  avarice  of  a 
few  disinterested  people  who  may  desire  only  a  present  return 
regardless  of  future  prosperity. 

Comparatively  speaking,  New  Hampshire  has  but  a  small  area 
of  undrained  swamps,  and  the  soil  in  every  part  of  the  state  is 
prolific  in  vegetable  growth.  Were  it  not  for  this  fact,  the  cutting 
off  of  our  wood  and  timber  lands  would  pro\'e  a  serious  matter, 
inasmuch  as  it  detracts  so  much  from  our  scenery  to  remove  our 

*  Read  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  board. 
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forests  ;  but  in  reality  it  requires  but  a  very  short  period  for 
nature  to  repair  damages  to  that  extent  that  our  rougli  and  rocky 
hillsides  become  smoothed  over  with  living  green,  pleasing  the 
eye  and  adding  an  exliilarating  and  invigorating  element  to  the 
atmosphere  that  is  fascinating  to  the  overworked  resident  of  the 
crowded  centers  of  population. 

This  last  feature  has  very  much  to  do  with  securing  natural 
sanitary  conditions,  for  much  that  is  considered  waste  and  effete 
matter  is,  by  the  metamorphosis  of  vegetable  life,  transformed 
into  the  beautiful.  ,'i"hus  what  would  otherwise  become  a  serious 
nuisance  is  made,  in  nature's  laboratory, to  become  a  living  thing 
and  subserve  the  interests  of  man. 

In  a  business  way  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  have  profited 
by  these  natural  conditions.  Railroads  have  been  constructed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  transportation  for  those  coming 
into  the  state  during  the  summer.  Large  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses  have  been  erected  solely  for  the  comfort  and  accommo- 
dation of  these  transient  guests. 

In  some  portions  of  the  state  many  an  old  farmhouse  and  cot- 
tage has  been  improved  and  enhanced  in  value,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  revenue  of  the  state.  These  dwellings  furnish  comfortable 
houses  for  those  desiring  a  quiet  retreat,  and  have  a  thrifty,  well- 
to-do  appearance  in  comparison  with  the  abandoned  farmhouses, 
and  farms  turned  into  pastures  in  towns  where  nothing  is  done  to 
make  them  attractive  for  summer  visitors. 

The  large  amount  of  capital  invested  and  the  great  number  of 
people  who  find  employment  in  this  class  of  business  render  it 
important  to  the  state  that  nothing  shall  interfere  with  its  natural 
progress  and  development.  Hygienic  conditions  must  prevail, 
else  epidemic  or  endemic  disease  will  find  a  foot-hold ;  and  a 
single  case  of  diphtheria  or  scarlet  fever  will  clear  a  hotel  of  its 
guests  almost  as  quickly  as  would  an  alarm  of  fire. 

Large  hotels  have  oftentimes  found  it  difficult  to  dispose  of 
the  waste  material  coming  from  the  table.  Ordinary  sewage  can 
be  taken  care  of  much  more  easily,  as  it  will  by  its  own  gravity 
find  a  lower  level,  and,  therefore,  can  be  conducted  in  pipes 
beyond  the  danger  of  becoming  a  nuisance,  providing  ordinary 
intelligence  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  site,  and  first-class 
work  is  secured. 
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It  has  been  the  custom  of  many  of  our  summer  hotels  to  rely 
upon  a  herd  of  swine  to  take  care  of  the  garbage  coming  from 
the  table  ;  but  the  capacity  of  the  hog,  like  that  of  man,  is  lim- 
ited, and  great  numbers  are  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  immense 
amount  that  is  daily  accumulating. 

Practically  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  bring  large  herds 
of  hogs  together  in  a  limited  space,  and  feed  them  on  this  kind  of 
material,  without  causing  an  epidemic  like  cholera.  It  has  for  a 
long  time  been  a  settled  fact  that  neither  men  nor  animals  can  be 
massed  together  in  limited  inclosures  without  developing  epi- 
demic or  endemic  disease.  Now  in  order  to  keep  swine  upon 
such  food  as  that  which  we  are  discussing,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  confine  them  in  a  limited  space.  At  some  of  the  hotels  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  after  the  swine  became  affected,  they 
were  turned  out  into  open  lots  and  the  disease  abated ;  but  they 
Avould  not  consume  the  garbage  from  the  table.  Some  of  our 
western  friends  have  advanced  the  opinion  that  these  large  quan- 
tities of  table  refuse  soon  become  changed,  in  fact,  that  decompo- 
sition is  an  early  factor,  and  the  animals  fed  with  such  partially 
decomposed  food  must  of  necessity  become  diseased. 

Of  course  partially  decomposed  food  is  not  desirable  for  any 
class  of  animals,  and  it  is  found  that  in  this  kind  of  food  it  is 
literally  garbage,  for  the  reason  that  so  much  extraneous  matter 
becomes  incorporated  with  it,  as  it  is  considered  a  measure  of 
economy  to  send  away  with  this  material  any  and  all  waste  from 
the  hotel. 

When  the  animals  become  diseased  and  are  turned  loose,  then 
nothing  is  left  except  to  cart  this  garbage  away  and  bury  it  out 
of  sight.  Thus  it  becomes  a  serious  question,  for  it  must  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  when  buried  in  the  ground  it  is  but  slowly  changed  ; 
and  all  the  while,  unless  a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  burying 
it  very  deep,  it  will  give  off  very  offensive  gases,  which  guests  are 
apt  to  vote  a  nuisance,  and,  therefore,  they  will  go  somewhere 
else. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  for  some  time  that  in  large  hotels,  or 
where  several  small  ones  are  near  together,  or  where  several 
boarding-houses  are  restricted  in  the  space  necessary  to  take  care 
of  such  refuse,  as  well  as  at  camp-grounds  and  places  of  public 
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resort,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  radical  change  in 
caring  for  this  kind  gf  garbage.  I  have  had  it  in  mind  that  the 
only  safe  and  efficient  manner  of  disposing  of  garbage  was  by 
fire,  and  have  watched  with  much  interest  for  some  form  of  a  fur- 
nace that  would  cheaply  and  efficiently  do  the  work.  Recently 
I  saw  in  the  Saniiary  Engineer  a  description  of  a  furnace  de- 
signed and  erected  by  Capt.  H.  I.  Railly,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  troops  stationed  on  Governor's  Island,  in  New 
York  Harbor.  I  will  give  the  description  in  his  own  language : 
"  I  inclose  a  sketch,  to  scale,  of  the  garbage  furnace  which  is  in 
use  here,  as  it  may  interest  your  readers.  The  garbage,  varying 
in  daily  quantity  from  ten  to  thirty  cubic  feet,  used  to  be  buried, 
but  the  small  extent  of  ground  available  for  the  purpose  became 
so  saturated  that,  in  summer  time  especially,  the  odor  was  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  and  not  agreeable.  For  this  reason  it  was 
finally  decided  to  burn  the  garbage,  and  I  made  many  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  get  some  information  as  to  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  a  furnace  for  the  purpose.  I  finally  applied  to  you,  and  it 
was  on  information  derived  from  your  valuable  paper  that  the 
furnace  now  in  successful  operation  was  built.  An  experimental 
one,  which  gave  excellent  results,  was  first  tried  by  obtaining  an 
old  brick  oven,  so  as  to  get  something  similar  to  "  Fryer's 
Destructor,"  which  was  described  in  your  paper. 

"  The  one  now  in  use  consists  essentially  of  a  chamber  4'  by  5' 
by  3',  lined  with  fire-bricks  and  divided  into  three  spaces  by  two 
gratings,  composed  of  round  iron  bars  (3-4  inch)  with  inch 
openings  between  the  bars,  as  well  as  the  necessary  doors,  grate- 
bars  for  the  fire-box,  which  has  a  surface  of  six  square  feet,  and  an 
ash-pit.  The  gratings  are  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  gar- 
bage so  the  heat  can  get  through  and  dry  it,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  stopping  the  draught  or  putting  out  the  fire. 

"  Its  operation  was  commenced  by  making  a  coal  fire  and  put- 
ting the  garbage  in  on  the  right  side  to  dry  ;  the  next  day's  gar- 
bage was  put  in  the  chamber  on  the  left  side,  and  the  dry  garbage 
was  then  raked  over  the  fire.  By  placing  the  garbage  in  the 
right  and  left  chambers  alternately,  dry  garbage  is  supplied  and 
the  fire  kept  constantly  burning. 

"  The  chimney,  owing  to  its  location,  had  to  be  built  fifty  feet 
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high,  thereby  increasing  the  expense  of  construction,  although  it 
was  originally  intended  to  have  it  only  thirty  feet,  which  would 
have  given  ample  draught.  The  total  cost  was  about  ^350.  No 
fuel  of  any  kind  other  than  the  garbage  is  used  or  needed,  \xw\q?,?, 
the  fire  is  allowed  to  burn  out,  when,  of  course,  some  fuel  is  neces- 
sary to  start  the  new  fire.  One  man  has  charge,  and  after  put- 
ting in  the  day's  garbage,  generally  limits  his  attention  to  raking 
dry  garbage  over  the  fire  at  noon  and  again  at  sunset." 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  simple,  effectual,  and  comparatively 
inexpensive  furnace  for  the  complete  destruction  of  garbage. 
The  principle  involved  no  more  nor  less  than  the  recent  modifi- 
cation of  the  magazine  stove, — sometimes  erroneously  termed 
base-burner, — whereby  the  coal  is  placed  in  chambers  opening 
through  the  side,  instead  of  being  filled  into  the  center  of  the 
magazine  through  the  top  of  the  stove  or  furnace. 

This  modification  became  necessary  to  secure  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  fuel  to  hot-air  or  steam-heaters,  the  height  of  which  was 
such  as  to  preclude  filling  the  magazine  from  the  top,  and  I  can- 
not see  why  some  form  of  a  furnace,  portable,  and  therefore  kept 
in  stock  like  the  ordinary  furnace  or  steam-heater,  might  not  be 
constructed  for  $100  or  less,  that  would  be  capable  of  the  de- 
struction of  from  three  to  ten  cubic  feet  of  garbage  per  diem. 
Whenever  this  can  be  done  for  an  investment  of  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars,  it  will  not  pay  to  make  an  investment  of  one 
thousand  dollars  in  swine  and  run  the  risk  of  an  epidemic  of 
hog-cholera. 

Whenever  a  furnace  can  be  fitted  up  for  a  moderate  amount, 
it  can  be  made  a  paying  investment  for  some  enterprising 
Yankee  to  erect  one  at  such  places  of  summer  resort  as  the 
Weirs,  the  Heading  Camp-ground,  or  other  similar  places  of  tem- 
porary abode,  charging  a  moderate  fee  for  taking  care  of  all  the 
garbage  from  each  house  or  hotel. 

It  would  probably  be  far  better  for  large  hotels  and  railway 
restaurants  to  erect  stationary  furnaces,  as  the  supply  would  be 
permanent. 


UNSANITARY  WELLS.* 


BY   WILLIAM   CHILD,    M.  D.,    NEW    HAMPTON,    N.  H. 


To  intimate  that  your  neighbor's  children  are  ugly,  and  to 
suggest  that  his  well  is  not  sanitary,  are  unpardonable  offenses. 
This  domestic  sensitiveness  is  universal,  and  the  more  truthful  the 
accusation  the  greater  the  offense. 

An  unsanitary  water  supply  is  a  disgrace  and  a  danger ;  a  dis- 
grace because  preventable,  a  danger  because  it  may  produce 
sickness  and  death.  Careful  observers  declare  that  the  water 
from  ninety-five  in  one  hundred  wells  is  unsanitary,  and  that  its 
domestic  use  is  detrimental,  causing  the  slightest  indisposition 
or  the  most  malignant  fever. 

To  demonstrate  these  statenients  is  no  part  of  this  paper. 
Facts  to  prove  them  are  recorded  ;  others  are  constantly  appear- 
ing. Only  physicians  and  sanitarians  can  have  personal  and 
practical  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  their  significance,  yet 
they  are  relative  facts  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  public, 
facts  that  must  be  repeated  and  emphasized. 

The  adjective  terms  used  in  this  connection  must  be  considered 
here.  Bad,  foul,  pure,  impure,  contaminated,  polluted,  infected, 
unhealthy,  and  healthy  are  words  used  indiscriminately,  and 
thus  confuse  the  general  reader,  losing  their  significance  and 
force.  Literally  there  is  no  pure  water ;  water  may  be  impure 
and  yet  be  sanitary,  may  be  impure  and  not  polluted,  may  be 
polluted  and  not  contaminated,  may  be  contaminated  and  not 
infected,  may  be  infected  and  yet  be  as  sparkling  as  a  diamond 
and  as  clear  as  crystal,  may  be  charged  with  the  germs  of  most 

*  Read,  by  invitation,  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  board 
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virulent  disease,  yet  make  no  reply  to  the  most  delicate  chemical 
tests. 

The  following  terms,  with  their  application,  are  suggested. 
Pure  and  impure  should  be  abandoned.  Put-e  is  wrong,  because 
there  is  no  pure  water  upon  the  earth's  surface.  Impure  misleads, 
because  to  the  general  reader  it  indicates  unsanitary,  whereas 
water  may  have  impurities  within  certain  limits  and  yet  be 
sanitary. 

Now,  then,  pure  and  impure  in  this  connection  should  be 
abandoned.  Then  we  have  sanitary,  unsanitary,  polluted,  con- 
taminated, and  infected  water.  The  meaning  and  application  of 
sanitary  and  unsanitary  are  apparent.  Polluted  indicates  merely 
filthy  water.  This  may  be  disagreeable  to  taste,  sight,  smell,  and 
every  sense  of  decency,  yet  may  not  be  unsanitary.  Contaminated 
indicates  water  so  surcharged  with  animal  and  vegetable  waste  as 
to  render  its  domestic  use  unsanitary.  Infected  water  contains 
the  germs  of  specific  disease,  and  its  domestic  use  will  cause  the 
same  to  be  repeated.  These  terms  thus  applied  have  a  manifest 
and  precise  meaning  evident  to.  the  non-professional  reader. 
Thus  we  may  have  sanitary,  unsanitary,  polluted,  contaminated, 
and  infected  water.  Each  has  a  distinct  character,  and  can  be 
recognized  by  chemical  tests  or  their  effects  upon  men.  Intelli- 
gent investigators,  men  who  can  have  no  possible  interest  in  the 
matter,  more  or  less,  than  the  exact  truth,  declare  that  the  water 
in  nearly  every  common  well  is  properly  described  by  one  or 
more  of  the  above  terms.  Physicians  and  sanitarians  accept  this, 
and  in  some  degree  appreciate  its  importance,  but  the  public 
seem  indifferent  and  unbelieving.  Many  consider  boards  of 
health  useless  and  sanitary  expenditures  wasteful,  sanitary  laws 
despotic  and  their  execution  aggression.  Some  consider  the 
whole  matter  an  amusing  comedy,  but  suddenly  they  will  find  it 
a  terrible  tragedy.  One  Plymouth,  Penn.,  epidemic  in  a  century 
ought  to  arouse  the  indifferent  and  convince  the  doubting.  Men 
seem  to  have  a  melancholy  interest  in  disregarding  all  sanitary 
cautions  ;  they  adhere  strangely  to  an  unsanitary  well.  It  brings 
to  mind  two  boy  brothers  who  had  the  itch.  The  mother  dis- 
covered that  they  daily  resorted  to  their  chamber,  and  there 
stripped  to  the  skin  scratched  each  other  with  a  stiff  brush.     The 
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mother  at  once  inaugurated  a  cure  with  the  usual  sulphurous 
unguent ;  but  the  boys  objected,  declaring  they  would  not  be 
deprived  of  the  exquisite  fun  of  being  scratched  when  they 
itched.  But  where  there  can  be  pleasure  in  polluted  water  does 
not  appear.  How  does  well  water  become  unsanitary?  It  is 
difficult  to  convince  men  that  a  well  of  considerable  depth,  on 
apparently  high  ground,  with  clean  surface  surroundings,  with 
water  clear,  cool,  and  odorless,  can  possibly  be  unsanitary; 
but  a  little  careful  attention  will  show  conclusively  that  it  is  so. 

Some  important  facts  must  be  noticed  here.  All  food  taken 
by  men  and  animals  is  made  up  of  the  most  highly  organized 
albuminous  and  nitrogenous  compounds.  While  these,  in  a 
sound  condition,  properly  digested,  and  normally  assimilated,  are 
a  perfect  nutrition  for  men  and  animals,  so,  also,  are  they,  when 
partially  decayed  or  are  undergoing  putrefactive  fermentation, 
and  not  disinfected  by  vegetation,  oxygenation,  the  influences  of 
wind,  rain,  and  sun,  capable  of  generating  the  most  virulent 
poisons  known  to  man.  A  few  particles  of  a  poison  thus  pro- 
duced, injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal,  will  cause  death 
almost  instantly. 

Then,  again,  certain  mineral  and  metallic  poisons  maybe  found 
in  the  water  of  our  best  wells,  both  from  natural  and  artificial 
sources.  Copper,  arsenic,  and  lead  may  accumulate  from  un- 
suspected sources. 

Also  germs  of  disease  thrown  out  from  the  sick-room  upon  the 
earth  may  and  do  find  lodgment  in  the  well's  bottom,  and  thence 
find  their  way  into  the  bodies  of  those  drinking  water  therefrom, 
and  reproduce  the  parent  disease  from  which  they  originated.  It 
is  supposed  that  all  infectious  diseases  may  be  reproduced  in  this 
manner.  Beyond  a  doubt  typhoid  is  often,  generally,  thus 
propagated. 

Now,  then,  keeping  in  mind  the  above  facts,  let  us  examine 
one  or  a  thousand  of  our  grand  old  farm  establishments  of  one 
hundred  years'  standing.  Clustered  on  a  few  square  rods  of  land, 
are  the  farm  buildings,  the  dwelling,  woodshed,  wash-house,  horse- 
stable,  cow-barn,  sheep-yard,  swine-house,  hen-house,  corn-house, 
compost-heap,  cesspool,  and  privy.  All  these  are  arranged  in  a 
hollow  square,  and  in  their  midst  is  the  farmer's  well  with  its  curb, 
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sweep,  and  bucket,  or  its  cover,  pipe,  and  pump.  Around  this 
center  are  concentrated  all  the  activities  of  life  upon  a  New  En- 
gland farm.  Birth,  life,  and  death ;  bloom,  fruit,  and  decay  of 
men  and  animals,  of  shrubs  and  trees,  have  transpired  here  for  a 
century.  All  the  waste  has  been  dropped  upon  the  surface,  there 
to  accumulate,  decay,  putrefy. 

Then,  again,  the  bottom  of  the  well,  the  very  center  of  all  these 
activities,  must  be  at  or  below  the  level  of  the  natural  water  basin 
of  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  must  rest  upon  or  in  clay,  marl, 
or  rock  impervious  to  water.  The  well  is  excavated  through 
sand,  gravel,  drift,  or  other  earth  pervious  to  water.  All  these 
conditions  must  exist  or  there  can  be  no  well. 

Now  let  us  picture  the  life  upon  these  few  square  rods  for  one 
hundred  years.  In  and  about  these  buildings  live  three  hundred 
creatures, — men,  beasts,  and  birds.  They  are  stabled  here  during 
winter  and  yarded  here  during  summer ;  here  they  take  their 
daily  food  and  drink,  and  discharge  their  daily  waste.  During 
one  hundred  years  there  have  been  nearly  eleven  million  days  of 
animal  existence,  all  within  drainage  and  leaching  distance  of  the 
source  of  the  water  supply  of  the  whole  establishment.  The 
amount  of  waste  that  can  not  be  removed  by  evaporation,  drain- 
age, or  absorption  is  enormous.  The  fact  must  be  apparent  to 
the  most  skeptical,  that  the  earth  beneath  farm  buildings,  stables, 
cesspools,  and  privy  vaults,  and  about  wells  near  the  same,  is  sur- 
charged with  animal  and  vegetable  waste.  This  point  must  be 
conceded  by  all.  It  needs  but  a  moment's  attention  to  convince 
the  dullest  mind  that  every  establishment  with  only  the  usual  sani- 
tary precautions,  is  resting  upon  and  above  a  mass  of  most  dan- 
gerous filth,  and  that  this  filth  is  being  daily  leached  into  the 
bottom  of  the  well. 

Now  we  will  leave  it  to  the  common  sense  of  men  to  estimate 
the  condition  of  such  water.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  guess-work, 
nor  fancy;  it  is  a  fact  that  can  not  be  disputed.  There  can  be 
but  one  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  use  of  water  from  such  a  source 
must  be  repugnant  to  every  sense  of  decency  ;  must  be  detri- 
mental to  perfect  health  ;  must  impair  nerve  force  ;  must  dimin- 
ish vitality  of  body  and  activity  of  mind ;  must  derange  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids  ;  and  all  this  must  result  in  congestions 
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inflammations  and  organic  destruction.  These  are  the  conchisions 
that  cannot  be  avoided.  Beyond  a  doubt,  unsanitary  water  is 
one  important  cause  of  the  "chronic  invalidism"  in  New  En- 
gland. Then,  again,  it  needs  but  little  argument  to  prove  that  the 
prolonged  use  of  such  water  does  produce  actual  disease, — active, 
acute  disease.  Perhaps  this  can  not  be  mathematically  demon- 
strated, yet  circumstantial  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  prove  it 
beyond  a  doubt.  Our  board  of  health  reports  are  filled  with 
cases  confirming  this  opinion.  There  is  a  large  class  of  diseased 
conditions  best  represented  by  diphtheria  and  erysipelas  (which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  one  and  the  same  disease  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars). They  are  characterized  by  diffused  inflammations,  puru- 
lent formations,  and  finally  septic  poisoning.  Unsanitary  water 
is  not  the  only,  but  one  of  the  causes  of  these  diseases.  But  all 
these  causes  operate  upon  precisely  the  same  general  principles, 
and  physicians  endeavor  to  cure  them  by  exactly  the  same 
remedies.  It  is  also  held  with  good  reason  that  scrofulous  and 
tubercular  diseases  are  originated,  or  certainly  rendered  more 
intense,  or  run  their  course  more  rapidly,  from  this  cause.  Then, 
again,  the  most  important  particular  of  this  matter  is  the  fact  that 
the  water  of  our  wells  may  become  infected  with  the  germs  of 
diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  anthrax,  and  perhaps 
some  other  diseases,  and  then,  when  used  for  drinking,  will 
communicate  the  parent  disease  to  those  drinking  the  water. 
Thus  these  diseases  may  go  on  repeating  themselves  indefinitely. 
Typhoid  fever  is  thus  propagated  beyond  a  doubt.  The  epidemic 
at  Plymouth,  Penn.,  is  a  most  striking  and  indisputable  instance. 
The  same  does  occur  repeatedly  in  New  Hampshire  year  after  year. 
No  well-informed  person  will  deny  the  possibility,  nor  the  prob- 
ability, nor  even  the  common  occurrence  of  such  a  communica- 
tion of  typhoid  fever.  Now,  then,  this  fact  being  granted,  we 
must  admit  that  the  possibilities  of  unsanitary  wells  are  immense, 
and  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  ignorance,  and  no  pardon  for 
the  crime,  that  permits  the  neglect  of  proper  and  sufficient  sani- 
tary measures  to  prevent  the  increase  of  such  diseases. 

During  the  last  three  years  there  have  been  in  this  state  497 
deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  and  358  from  diphtheria,  making  in 
all  855  deaths  from  preventable  diseases.     But  more  yet ;  if  we 
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estimate  in  the  usual  ratio,  there  have  been  in  the  same  time  not 
less  than  10,000  cases  of  painful  diseases  that  could  have  been 
prevented  by  means  already  within  human  knowledge. 

The  cost  of  these  diseases  in  cash  actually  paid  on  account  of 
physicians,  nurses,  and  other  help  must  be  fully  $50,000  ;  and 
the  loss  by  death  would  amount  to  nearly  $1,000,000  for  the 
three  years.  Probably  there  is  a  yearly  loss  to  the  state  and  to  indi- 
viduals of  at  least  $50,000  per  year  on  account  of  diseases  that 
could  be  prevented  by  proper  sanitary  precautions,  and  a  great  part 
of  this  should  apply  to  our  water  supply.  This  cost,  according  to 
excellent  authorities,  might  be  avoided  to  a  degree.  To  accom- 
plish this,  demands  the  services  of  the  keenest  intellects,  almost 
superhuman  perseverance  and  energy,  and  perhaps  most  radical 
means  and  measures.  But  why  not  employ  them  ?  Had  there 
been  8,550  cases  of  small-pox  with  855  deaths  during  the  last 
three  years  in  the  state,  there  would  have  been  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee in  every  county,  a  smoke-house  in  every  village,  and  a 
line  of  soldiers  extendmg  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Why 
not  do  as  much  for  the  arrest  of  .diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever  ? 
There  are  as  many  facts  to  justify  such  action  in  the  one  case  as 
the  other. 

Now  one  line  of  such  action  is  in  the  direction  of  our  wells. 
When  public  opinion  is  more  fully  informed  upon  this  matter  all 
old  wells  near  dwelling  and  out  houses  will  be  abandoned  and  no 
new  ones  dug,  excepting  in  suitable  and  sanitary  locations  ;  and 
these  must  be  protected  by  the  most  perfect  sanitary  precautions. 

Another  necessity  is  the  chemical  examination  of  every  well  in 
the  state.  There  is  as  much  reason  for  this  as  for  posting  senti- 
nels on  our  borders  to  repel  small-pox.  Eight  hundred  prevent- 
able deaths  and  ten  thousand  preventable  cases  of  disease  demand 
this,  or  we  must  abandon  our  belief  in  the  preventability  of  tliese 
diseases.  Of  course  public  opinion  is  not  up  to  that  point  of 
action  ;  yet  it  is  time  to  advocate  such  action.  This  is  correct 
if  the  prevailing  idea  of  preventability  of  certain  diseases  is 
correct. 

Finall}-,  suppose  we  had  no  proof  that  any  specific  diseases 
were  caused  by  the  so-called  unsanitary  waters,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  their  being  abandoned  on  account  of  their  well-known 
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condition  and  surroundings.  Wlien  we  remember  that  the  body 
is  only  a  mass  of  delicate  cells,  and  that  every  function  is  but  the 
growth,  life,  and  destruction  of  these  cells ;  and  when  we  know 
that  these  cells  are  composed  of  the  most  delicate  membrane,  and 
that  all  life  is  but  the  passage  of  fluids  in  this  membrane ;  and 
when  we  also  know  that  all  this  is  directed  and  controlled  by  a 
certain  force  called  vitality,  and  more  yet,  that  this  very  vital 
force  depends  upon  proper  cell  action,  and  then  when  we  com- 
prehend that  all  this  vital  action  could  not  go  on  for  one  moment 
only  that  water  renders  it  a  possibility, — then,  I  say,  we  can  par- 
tially understand  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  water  supply  of  a 
standard  sanitary  purity  to  a  creature  perfect  in  body  and  mind. 
It  is  perfectly  certain  that  in  the  beginning  God  created  water  of 
this  standard  purity.  If  so,  what  must  be  the  result  when  this 
fluid  is  allowed  to  fall  below  this  standard  purity  ?  There  can  be 
but  one  general  result,  and  that  is  confusion  of  mind  and 
destruction  of  body.  And  who  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  soul's 
salvation  may  not  in  some  degree  depend  upon  the  sanitary  purity 
of  this  all  important  fluid  ? 
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About  one  year  ago  the  State  Board  of  Health  decided  to 
investigate  the  sanitary  conditions  and  surroundings  of  the  school- 
houses  of  the  state.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  idea  in  the  most 
practical  way  and  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  information  at  the 
least  expense,  a  blank-book  containing  numerous  questions  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  was  prepared.  It  was  deemed  best  to  carry 
out  the  work  through  the  assistance  of  the  teachers,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, chiefly  because  they,  being  in  daily  association  with  all  the 
conditions,  would  have  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and 
could  give  an  accurate  report  without  feeling  the  weight  of 
responsibility  that  would  naturally  rest  upon  a  member  of  the 
school  board  or  upon  the  prudential  committee.  The  questions 
were  prepared  with  great  care,  and  whenever  necessary  to  an 
exact  imderstanding  explanatory  notes  accompanied  them. 

The  blanks  contained  fifty  questions,  besides  a  page  printed  in 
small  squares  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  easy  to  draw  a  good 
plan  of  the  buildings  upon  such  a  scale  as  the  teacher  might 
choose,  and  without  rule  or  measurements.  An  illustration  of 
how  the  plan  was  to  be  drawn  accompanied  the  page  mentioned. 
The  only  questions  requiring  any  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  beyond  the  ordinary  answer,  were  those  asking  the 
length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the  schoolroom,  size  of  glass,  etc. 

The  work  was  commenced  by  sending  a  letter  to  all  the  superin- 
tending school  committees  in  the  state,  asking  them  to  forward  to 

*  Read  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  board. 
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the  board,  upon  properly  printed  postal  cards  sent  with  the 
letters,  the  names  of  all  the  persons  teaching  in  their  respective 
towns,  with  number  of  district,  post-office  address,  etc.  Ui)on 
receipt  of  the  names  a  copy  of  the  blank-book  above  described 
was  sent  to  each  teacher,  with  a  letter  asking  each  to  interest 
himself  and  to  assist  in  the  important  work  which  the  State 
Board  of  Health  had  inaugurated.  The  promptness,  willingness, 
and  courtesy  with  which  the  teachers  responded  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  Indeed,  not  a  few  expressed  in  strong 
terms  their  high  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  work.  In 
many  towns  the  superintending  school  committees  did  a  great  deal 
toward  completing  the  survey  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
It  is  to  be  said,  with  regret,  that  in  a  few  instances  no  interest 
has  been  manifested  in  the  attempt  to  improve  the  condition  of 
either  the  schools  or  the  houses.  Happily  such  evident  lack  of 
interest  has  been  the  exception. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  about  two  thirds  of  the 
schoolhouses  in  the  state,  and  it  will  probably  take  another  year 
to  complete  the  survey.  From  the  reports  already  received, 
some  fifteen  hundred,  we  are  able  to  gain  a  very  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  schoolhouses  throughout  the  state.  Not  a  few  districts 
have  houses  unused  for  want  of  pupils ;  these  houses  are  not 
included  in  the  survey,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned. 

The  work  of  examining  and  transferring  these  reports  to  blanks, 
that  will  show  at  a  glance  the  sanitary  conditions  and  situation, 
is  so  great  that  at  this  time  only  a  small  part  of  it  has  been  com- 
pleted. That  some  general  knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of  our 
schoolhouses  and  their  condition  may  be  comprehended,  we  have 
taken  all  the  schools  of  Merrimack  county  that  have  been 
reported  up  to  the  present  time,  one  huitdred  a?id  seventy-six. 
These  reports,  we  are  confident,  will  represent  a  fair  average  for 
other  counties.     The  first  and  most  important  subject  is  that  of 

VENTILATION. 

In  the  construction  of  a  very  large  majority  of  our  school- 
houses  this  vital  consideration  has  been  entirely  ignored,  in  others 
a  feeble  attempt  at  ventilation  has  been  made,  but  generally 
without   any   knowledge   of  the   natural   laws  involved    in   the 
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problem,  hence,  with  but  kw  exceptions,  the  efforts  have  been  of 
little  or  no  value.  A  register  placed  in  the  ceiling  and  opening 
into  a  closed  attic  is  of  little  more  account  than  a  gimlet  hole 
through  the  wall.  Most  of  our  schoolrooms  are  little  better  than 
close  pens ;  but  the  results  of  non-ventilation  are  not  so  apparent 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  every  community,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

1.  The  longest  period  of  constant  confinement  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  over  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  room  is  to  a  large  degree 
ventilated  at  morning,  noon,  and  at  close  of  school  hours, 
besides  the  air  is  at  least  partially  changed  during  recess  at  the 
middle  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 

2.  Many  of  the  schoolhouses  are  in  so  dilapidated  a  condition 
that  they  are  self-ventilating.  In  answer  to  the  question  "Is  the 
house  well  ventilated,  and  how?  "  replies  on  file  state  that  the 
great  problem  is  how  to  keep  the  air  out,  since  clapboards  and 
plastering  are  evidently  regarded  in  that  district  as  needless  and 
expensive  luxuries.  "  Cracks  in  the  wall  "  is  not  an  uncommon 
answer  to  this  question. 

3.  Many  of  the  schools  contain  only  a  few  scholars,  and  this 
is,  of  course,  an  advantage  so  far  as  the  necessary  amount  of  pure 
air  is  concerned,  because  the  smaller  the  number  in  a  given  room 
the  greater  the  cubic  space  per  scholar,  and  the  longer  the  air 
will  remain  suitable  for  respiration. 

To  better  understand  the  deficiencies  in  ventilation  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that,  although  authorities  differ  somewhat, 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  among  school  children  at  least 
eighteen  hundred  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  are  required 
for  each  scholar.  Several  good  authorities  place  the  amount 
at  a  much  larger  figure.  Thirty  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
are  necessary  in  order  that  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the 
lungs  of  the  pupil  shall  be  kept  within  the  limit  of  six  parts 
to  ten  thousand  of  air,  above  which  point  it  is  not  suitable  for 
respiration. 

Making  our  computations  upon  this  basis,  we  find  that  of 
the  number  reported,  without  any  means  of  ventilation,  the 
average  attendance  would  render  the  air  unfit  to  breathe,  as 
follows :  — 
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Two  schools 
Two  schools 
Six  schools 
Seven  schools 
Eight  schools 
Sixteen  schools 
Ten  schools 
Fourteen  schools 
Six  schools 
Nine  schools 
Fourteen  schools 
Eight  schools 
Seven  schools 
Eleven  schools 
Seven  schools 
Four  schools 
Five  schools 
Thirty  schools 
Five  schools 
Two  schools 
Two  schools 


in  four  minutes. 

in  five  minutes. 

in  six  minutes. 

in  seven  minutes. 

in  eight  minutes. 

in  nine  minutes. 

in  ten  minutes. 

in  eleven  minutes. 

in  twelve  minutes. 

in  thirteen  minutes. 

in  fourteen  minutes. 

in  fifteen  minutes. 

in  sixteen  minutes. 

in  seventeen  minutes. 

in  eighteen  minutes. 

in  nineteen  minutes. 

in  twenty  minutes. 

in  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

in  forty-five  minutes. 

in  one  hour. 

in  one  hour  and  a  half. 


The  time  above  given  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  actual  time 
would  be,  because  the  teacher  is  not  included  in  the  number 
occupying  the  room,  and  all  fractions  are  credited  in  favor  of  the 
schoolhouse.  For  instance,  if  the  exact  time  was  three  minutes 
and  ten  seconds,  it  was  put  in  the  list  as  four  minutes.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  houses  mentioned  the  teachers 
report  seventy-seven  as  having  no  means  for  ventilation,  while  in 
ninety-nine  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  more  or  less 
circulation  of  air.  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  efficient  means 
have  been  secured  in  half  a  dozen  houses.  The  answer  "  Register 
in  ceiling  "  generally  means  that  it  opens  into  a  close  attic  and 
simply  affords  an  outlet  for  the  heat  when  it  is  often  most  needed 
in  the  room.  The  oft-repeated  answer,  "A  register  overhead, 
but  no  provision  for  admitting  fresh  air,"  shows  how  little  the 
principles  of  natural  philosophy  have  been  understood  by  the 
builders.     We  can  safely  say  that  of  the  ninety-nine  houses  which 
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have  a  so-called  ventilating  register  or  flue,  the  majority  are  no 
better  ventilated  than  the  seventy-seven  houses  which  have  no 
registers  or  air  flues.  Supposing  the  doors  and  windows  to  be 
close  fitting,  the  air  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  out  of 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  rooms  reported  would  become 
polluted  in  from  four  to  twenty  minutes  to  an  extent  that  would 
jeopardize  the  health  of  the  pupils.  The  only  protection,  then, 
from  the  severe  consequences  that  would  naturally  follow  from 
this  condition,  is  the  occasional  opening  of  a  door  or  the  raising 
of  a  window  when  the  weather  will  permit,  and  the  fire  in  the 
stove,  which  in  maintaining  combustion  makes  a  forced  demand 
upon  every  crack  and  crevice  to  admit  fresh  air  from  without. 
Indeed,  the  "economy"  of  the  district  which  has  given  to  the 
little  ones  a  schoolhouse  half  made,  with  but  one  sanitary  fixture, 
cracks,  through  which  fresh  air  can  reach  the  lungs  and  aerate 
the  blood  of  the  shivering  pupils,  is  often  their  physical  salvation. 
In  the  summer  months  open  windows  and  doors  are  sufficient 
for  ventilators;  but  during  the  winter  season  they  cannot  be  used 
to  any  extent  for  this  purpose,  and  the  pupil  must  suffer  in  some 
degree  from  an  insufficient  amount  of  fresh  air.  The  injurious 
effects  of  confining  children  day  after  day  in  these  unhealthy 
rooms  may  not  be  apparent  at  the  time;  but  no  one  believes  that 
poisoned  air  can  be  inhaled  daily  for  any  considerable  period, 
especially  by  children,  without  entailing  more  or  less  disastrous 
consequences.  Acute  disease  does  not  always  attend,  but  head- 
aches, indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  nervousness,  impaired  con- 
stitutions, puny  bodies,  and  weakened  intellects  are  results  of  this 
too  often  unrecognized  cause. 

LIGHT. 

Good  authorities  state  that  the  total  area  of  glass  for  lighting 
purposes  should  not  be  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  floor 
area  of  the  room.  In  localities  where  the  light  is  obstructed,  as 
in  the  compact  parts  of  a  town  or  city,  a  much  larger  per  cent 
is  often  necessary.  The  windows  should  be  provided  with  curtains 
or  blinds,  ^tter  both,  so  that  a  uniform  degree  of  light  may  be 
maintained.     The  minimum  amount  of  lightins:  area  should  be 
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sufficient  to  give  a  good  light  upon  a  cloudy  day,  and  curtains 
or  blinds  used  to  prevent  too  great  an  amount  at  other  times, 
and  to  exclude  the  sun  when  necessary. 

We  find  that  in  the  schoolhouses  under  consideration  the 
window  area  falls,  on  an  average,  very  much  below  the  requisites 
stated  above ;  indeed,  in  only  six  houses  does  it  reach  twenty-five 
per  cent.  In  one  schoolroom  it  is  only  one  per  cent  of  the  floor 
area,  in  two  others  less  than  five,  in  seven  less  than  six,  in  five 
less  than  seven,  in  thirteen  less  than  eight,  in  eighteen  less  than 
nine,  in  twenty  less  than  ten,  in  twenty-five  less  than  eleven,  in 
sixteen  less  than  twelve,  in  eighteen  less  than  thirteen,  in  eight 
less  than  fourteen,  in  five  less  than  fifteen,  and  in  thirty-one 
between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  per  cent.  Sixty-six  out  of  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  houses  have  less  than  ten  per  cent. 

But  all  the  faults  of  lighting  do  not  lie  in  an  insufficient 
amount.  The  direction  from  which  the  light  is  admitted  is  an 
important  consideration  which  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
overlooked  in  the  construction  of  the  rooms.  Among  those  best 
versed  in  school  matters,  it  is  agreed  that  the  light  should  be 
introduced  upon  the  left  side  only,  although  some  modification  of 
this  rule  has  recently  been  suggested  by  schoolhouse  architects, 
which  allows  it  to  enter  somewhat  more  from  behind. 

\x\  forty -seven  of  the  houses  the  windows  are  placed  on  all  sides, 
in  ninety-three  on  three  sides,  in  thirty  on  two  sides,  but  in  no 
instance  are  the  windows  upon  one  side  only.  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  even  a  common  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  windows  in 
sixty-six.,  over  one  third,  of  the  houses  are  xw  front  of  the  pupils. 

Near-sighted  pupils  are  reported  in  thirty-one  of  the  schools. 
Fifteen  teachers  say  that  they  have  observed  pupils  to  become 
near-sighted  while  attending  school.  Fifty-eight  rooms  have 
neither  curtains  nor  blinds.  In  many  instances  the  blackboards 
are  reported  as  being  in  a  bad  state. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  near-sightedness,  myopia,  is 
generally  an  acquired  defect  of  the  eye,  although  it  is  sometimes 
hereditary.  It  is  most  commonly  acquired  while  attending 
school,  and  the  defects  in  lighting,  such  as  have  been  mentioned, 
are  probably  the  most  prolific  causes. 
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HEATING. 

With  a  few  exceptions  stoves  are  in  use,  and  as  a  rule  are 
ample.  In  some  rooms  a  requisite  degree  of  warmth  could  not 
be  secured  in  very  cold  weather,  owing  to  numerous  cracks  in  the 
walls  and  floor.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel  in  nearly  every  instance. 
Only  seven  reported  insufficiently  heated  rooms. 

WATER    SUPPLY. 

Thirty  report  no  water  supply  whatever;  sixty-six,  from  "  neigh- 
bor's well" ;  fifty-one  from  wells,  not  stating  whether  they  belong 
to  the  district  or  not ;  nineteen,  from  springs  ;  and  five,  from 
brooks.  Sixteen  teachers  report  that  the  water  supply  is  from  a 
low  source.  Frequent  statements  are  made  that  the  well  is 
located  near  some  nuisance  that  might  be  a  source  of  contami- 
nation. 

In  the  above  we  have  before  us" the  fact  that  a  great  number  of 
school  children  are  subjected  to  a  danger  which  is  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  recognized  by  parents.  The  pupils  are  allowed  in  a  majority 
of  the  districts  to  obtain  drinking-water  where  most  convenient. 
Our  experience  in  the  examination  of  wells  shows  that  a  very  large 
per  cent  of  them  contain  water  more  or  less  polluted.  It  is 
evident  to  my  mind,  from  a  close  study  of  the  subject  for  several 
years,  that  the  human  system  in  many  instances  may  acquire  a 
toleration  of  the  poisons  which  exist  in  a  well  of  contaminated 
water,  provided  that  the  degree  of  pollution  is  not  subject  to 
sudden  and  marked  changes,  in  the  same  way  that  the  system 
acquires  a  tolerance  for  tobacco,  opium,  and  other  poisons  when 
habitually  used.  A  person  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  certain 
water,  even  though  contaminated,  cannot  partake  of  polluted 
water  from  another  source  without  being  exceedingly  liable  to 
observe  some  disturbance  in  the  system.  Thus  there  is  to  every 
school  which  cannot  supply  its  pupils  with  pure  water  an  unseen 
enemy  ever  ready  to  prey  upon  the  health  and  lives  of  the  inno- 
cent children.  This  fact  supplies  one  of  the  ways  througli  which 
children  that  have  been  liealthy  at  home  receive  typhoid  fever  or 
some  other  filth  disease  while  attending  school.  In  fact,  "school- 
house    epidemics"    from    polluted   water   have    probably   been 
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recorded  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  The  subject  of  drinking- 
water  for  the  school  children  is  exceedingly  important  to  every 
parent. 

PRIVIES. 

The  most  abominable  and  disgraceful  condition  of  affairs  that 
could  well  be  imagined,  exists  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
Fourteen  houses  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  one  hundred  and 
three  districts  there  is  only  one  privy,  and  that  is  common  to  both 
sexes.  In  sixty  districts  the  condition  is  reported  bad,  in  sixteen 
as  fair,  and  the  remainder  are  either  classed  as  good  or  are  not 
mentioned  at  all.  In  thirty-six  districts  the  privy  is  connected 
with  the  house ;  in  nine  they  are  in  the  shed  ;  in  nine  less  than  five 
feet  distant  from  the  house,  in  thirty-three  less  than  ten  feet,  in 
fifteen  less  than  fifteen  feet,  in  twenty-three  less  than  twenty  feet, 
while  the  remainder  are  at  varying  distances  above  this  figure. 

OFFENSIVE    NUISANCES 

exist  near  the  schoolhouse  in  sixteen  districts,  exclusive  of  the 
district  privy  which  is  not  infrequently  reported  as  a  nuisance. 
In  one  instance  the  schoolhouse  formed  one  side  of  a  hog-pen. 
Stables,  barnyards,  swamps,  etc.,  generally  constitute  the  nui- 
sances mentioned. 

STRUCTURE,    LOCATION,    ETC. 

Fourteen  houses  are  constructed  of  brick  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  of  wood.  Ten  only  have  cellars.  Twenty  are  upon 
damp  or  swampy  sites,  or  are  so  situated  that  water  stands 
beneath  them  after  rains. 

DOORS. — LAW   VIOLATED. 

In  1875  the  legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  the  doors  of  all 
schoolhouses  afterward  constructed  to  be  swung  outward.  The 
survey  shows  that  of  the  number  reported,  twenty-five  were 
constructed  since  the  date  above  mentioned.  Of  these  twenty- 
five  only  five  are  constructed  as  required  by  law,  twenty  having 
been  built  in  violation  of  its  requirements. 
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PHYSIOLOGY    AND    HYGIENE. 

Fifty-nine  teachers  report  that  physiology  is  taught  in  their 
schools.  Twenty-six,  however,  have  only  one  pupil  each  pursu- 
ing the  study.  The  total  number  reported  as  studying  this 
branch  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  while  the  total  number  of 
pupils  aggregates  over  twenty-two  hundred.  Twelve  teachers,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  teach  it  orally. 

In  concluding  this  brief  presentation  of  facts,  I  would  say 
that  a  definite  plan  for  measures  to  remedy  these  conditions  will 
probably  be  presented  by  this  board  to  the  next  legislature.  By 
that  time  we  shall  have  completed  the  survey  throughout  the 
state,  and  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  most  complete  information 
regarding  our  schoolhouses  that  has  ever  been  secured.  That 
something  should  be  done  to  give  the  school  children  of  our  state 
a  better  protection  against  unsanitary  evils,  is  plainly  to  be  seen. 


CHRONIC  LEAD  POISONING 

FROM    DRINKING  WATER   CONVEYED   THROUGH  A 
LEAD  PIPE. 


BY    FREDERICK   W.    JONES,   M.   D.,   NEW    IPSWICH,   N.   H. 


While  diagnosing  a  case  in  an  adjoining  state  during  the  fall 
of  1885,  '"^"'y  attention  was  called  to  a  feeble  and  cachectic-looking 
lady  seated  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  crouched  down  in  her 
chair  like  a  cripple.  When  introduced  she  did  not  rise,  and  but 
scarcely  changed  her  troubled  countenance. 

On  making  inquiries  the  next  day  in  regard  to  her  condition, 
she  said,  "  I  have  rheumatism.  Pains  commence  at  times  in  my 
bowels  and  radiate  over  the  abdomen  and  chest ;  I  also  have 
pains  in  my  limbs." 

Finding  that  she  had  obstinate  constipation,  with  abdominal 
tenderness  and  pain,  a  bad  breath,  a  metallic  taste  in  her  mouth, 
and  a  cachexia  indicative  of  slow  poison,  I  asked  her  to  ex- 
hibit her  tongue.  After  examining  it,  I  turned  the  lips  over  the 
gums  and  found  the  marked  lead  line  extending  from  the  incisors 
to  the  last  molars  on  each  jaw.  I  immediately  said,  "  Your  case 
is  one  of  lead  poisoning."  She  exhibited  great  surprise,  saying, 
"  I  have  rheumatism,  and  have  been  treated  for  it,  only  leaving 
my  house  one  week  ago  on  account  of  increased  illness  and 
inability  to  labor." 

I  ascertained  that  the  lady  had  been  sick  about  one  year,  had 
drank  water  brought  through  a  two-inch  lead  pipe  by  pumping 
from  a  well,  situated  five  rods  away.  Her  sister,  who  had  been 
occupying  the  same  house,  had  been   ill  for  three  years,  also 
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unable  to  do  any  work  during  this  time.  Her  mother  had  died  in 
the  same  house  since  the  lead  pipe  had  been  in  use.  A  relative, 
who  was  very  healthy,  had  visited  them  each  year  during  her 
vacation,  and  after  leaving  always  felt  exceedingly  unwell,  which 
she  attributed  to  her  extra  exertions  for  those  who  were  unwell  in 
the  house. 

I  analyzed  a  sample  of  the  water, — most  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
and  possessing  the  clearness  of  a  diamond.  The  presence  of  lead 
was  revealed.  I  now  discovered  that  I  possessed  the  secret  in 
full,  and  that  there  could  be  no  mistaken  diagnosis,  for  I  had 
found  cases  of  chronic  lead  poisoning.  I  gave  the  usual  remedies 
for  lead  poisoning,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  lady  improved  so 
much  that  she  was  able  to  do  the  housework  for  the  family. 

Let  us  as  physicians  make  special  investigations  in  all  these 
obscure  cases  which  are  often  overlooked  in  the  busy  routine  of 
a  medical  practitioner's  life.  I  firmly  believe  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  are  now  suffering  in  our  state  and  all  parts  of  New 
England  from  chronic  lead  poisoning,  due  to  drinking  water 
conveyed  through  lead  pipes.  My  father,  Dr.  Frederic  Jones, 
a  few  years  ago  found  three  persons  in  one  family  sick  with  lead 
colic. 
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BY   J.  F.  SPRINGFIELD,  C.   E.,  ROCHESTER,  N.   H. 


Although  the  inhabitants  of  Rochester  for  many  years  have  felt 
the  need  and  necessity  of  a  better  supply  of  water  than  that, 
attainable  from  its  shallow  and  surface-draining  wells,  yet  when- 
ever the  outlay  required  for  such  improvements  over  the  old 
methods  was  considered,  "such  luxuries,"  as  they  were  called  by 
the  non-progressive  individual,  were,  until  very  recently,  never 
regarded  as  indispensable. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  is  such  that  all  liquid  waste  and  impuri- 
ties of  all  sorts  contained  therein  would  inevitably  find  their  way 
into  the  wells  before  there  had  been  sufficient  filtration  to  arrest 
this  foreign  matter,  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
consumer. 

The  subject  of  a  water  supply  had  long  been  talked  of  and 
discussed  by  the  more  enterprising  citizens  of  the  town,  but  it 
was  not  until  about  ten  years  ago  that  the  idea  seemed  to  meet 
with  sufficient  favor  and  approval  to  warrant  its  public  considera- 
tion. 

A  little  later  than  the  above  date  an  act  was  passed  in  the  state 
legislature  granting  to  the  town  the  right  of  bringing  in  water 
for  the  domestic  uses  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  on  account  of  some 

*This  extensive  and  complete  history  of  the  Rochester  water-works,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Springfield  for  his  own  use,  but  through  whose  courtesy  we  are  able  to  present  to  the  public, 
is  of  great  value  to  any  town  contemplating  the  construction  of  a  public  water  supply.  Besides  its 
importance  as  a  history  of  what  Rochester  has  done  for  the  good  of  her  people  in  supplying 
an  abundance  of  good  water,  thereby  rendering  it  possible  for  her  citizens  to  abandon  wells 
that,  if  not  already  polluted,  are  in  danger,  the  specifications,  etc.,  will  be  of  great  assistance 
in  indicating  to  other  water  companies  a  safe  and  proper  method  of  procedure.    [Secretary. 
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oversight  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  the  matter 
in  charge,  the  same  failed  to  become  a  law.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  interest  of  the  population  in  general  had  been  aroused, 
and  in  the  warrant  for  the  annual  town -meeting,  March,  1877, 
an  article  was  inserted  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  town  in  reference  to  the  enterprise. 

The  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  was  voted  to 
authorize  the  selectmen  of  the  town  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
competent  engineer,  and  have  him  report  upon  the  feasibility  of 
Round  pond  and  Ricker  pond  as  sources  of  supply ;  and  it  was 
in  the  month  of  June  of  the  same  year,  1877,  that  "  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  in  General  Court  convened,  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,"  passed  an  "act"  to  incorporate  the 
Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company.  And  this,  we  may  say, 
was  the  preliminary  step  to  the  work  which  was  not  in  reality  to 
be  undertaken  until  some  eight  years  subsequent. 

In  the  autumn  of  1877,  James  A.  Weston,  C.  E.,  was  em- 
ployed to  make  surveys  to  the  above  mentioned  places,  and  to 
report  upon  the  same,  and  also  upon  the  probable  cost  of  the 
work. 

The  first  proposed  source  of  supply  was  Round  pond.  This 
body  of  water  covers  about  100  acres,  and  has  a  watershed  of  a 
little  more  than  200,  making  in  all,  pondage  and  watershed, 
about  300  acres.  The  pond  lies  westerly  from  Rochester  village, 
in  the  township  of  Barrington,  and  about  3^  miles  in  an  air  line 
from  the  central  portion  of  the  town,  and  its  elevation  is  about 
160  feet  above  the  average  level  of  the  village. 

The  other  source  of  supply  considered  was  what  is  known  as 
Ricker  pond.  The  pond  is  formed,  mainly,  artificially  by  a  dam 
formerly  built  across  the  brook  bearing  the  same  name,  said  dam 
having  been  constructed  upon  the  site  of  an  old  mill  privilege  ; 
but  both  mill  and  dam  have  long  since  gone  to  decay.  The 
distance  from  this  source  to  the  town  would  be  about  the  same  as 
from  Round  pond,  while  its  elevation  would  be  from  five  to  seven 
feet  greater.  The  area  of  the  watersheds  would  probably  be 
about  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Analyses  of  the  water  from  the  two  places  seemed  to  show  tha 
Round  pond  was  rather  preferable  to  Ricker  pond,  as  it  con- 
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tained  less  solid  matter,  and  being  softer  was  better  adapted  to 
domestic  use,  though  the  water  from  either  source  compared  very 
favorably  in  general  quality  with  that  used  for  domestic  purposes 
in  our  neighboring  New  England  cities  and  towns,  and  particu- 
larly the  Round  pond  water,  which  was  pronounced  to  be 
exceptionally  good. 

Mr.  Weston  reported  favorably  upon  taking  water  from  the 
last  named  place  in  preference  to  Ricker  pond,  although  the 
outlay  would  probably  be  about  the  same  in  either  case.  His 
estimate  on  the  cost  of  taking  water  from  Round  pond,  exclusive 
of  land  damage,  was  as  follows  : — 


Expense  of  works  at  the  head 
29,100  feet  12-inch  cast-iron  pipe,  @^2.oo  . 
6,000  feet  lo-inch  cast-iron  pipe,  @    1.65  . 
15,100  feet    6-inch  cast-iron  pipe,  @    i.oo  . 
25  gates,  required  sizes,  set  complete    . 
45  hydrants  @  ^5  5- 00  each 
Service  pipe        ...... 

Agencies,  engineering,  and  contingencies,  10  pe 
cent        ....... 

Total  estimate  of  cost  of  construction    . 


$2,000.00 

58,200.00 

10,230.00 

15,000.00 

1,320.00 

2,475.00 

2,000.00 

8,675.00 
;ioo,ooo.oo 


Apparently  this  outlay  was  sufficient  to  frighten  the  average 
individual  and  to  somewhat  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  warmest 
enthusiasts,  for  nothing  further  was, done;  even  the  charter  was 
not  formally  accepted  till  1880,  and  then  not  until  April  of  the 
following  year  was  the  first  corporation  meeting  held. 

Another  four  years  elapse  and  we  find  the  corporation,  as  it 
were,  springing  into  life  anew,  and  this  time  having  sufficient 
strength  to  assert  itself  and  assume  manly  proportions.  We  now 
hear  of  it  having  its  $100,000  worth  of  stock  taken  up  and  being 
ready  to  commence  active  operations.  Accordingly  in  the  early 
spring,  1885,  Mr.  J.  A.  Farmington,  C.  E.,  of  North  Conway, 
N.  H.,  was  chosen  engineer  of  the  company.  Surveys  were  at 
once  begun  and  preparations  for  the  work  entered  upon. 

After  thorough  examinations  and  accurate  surveys,  this  gentle- 
man saw  that  what  might  have  been,  and  what  apparently  was. 
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an  adequate  supply  a  decade  ago,  when  the  previous  surveys 
were  made,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  future. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Tidd,  C.  E.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  had  been 
chosen  consulting  engineer  by  the  company,  coincided  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Farmington,  and  further  surveys  were  made  for 
suitable  and  adequate  Avatersheds  to  meet  the  future  requirements 
of  the  growing  town.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the 
various  schemes  which  were  presented  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  problem,  but  we  will  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  one 
which  was  finally  adopted,  and  the  one  which  is  properly  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 

The  watershed  finally  selected  was  a  tract  of  territory  situated 
in  the  townships  of  Rochester,  Barrington,  and  Strafford,  and 
drained  by  a  stream  known  as  the  Berry  brook.  It  comprises  an 
area  of  about  six  square  miles,  which  is  ample  for  all  present 
and  probably  all  future  demands  of  the  place,  provided  the  water 
could  be  suitably  impounded ;  and  it  was  relative  to  this  last 
point  that  the  varied  and  somewhat  difficult  problems  in  the 
science  of  civil  and  hydraulic  engineering  arose. 

At  this  point  let  us  consider  a  few  fundamental  principles 
relative  to  a  water  supply  in  general,  as  to  the  extent  of  water- 
shed required  for  a  given  place,  and  approximately  the  quantity 
necessary  to  allow  daily  for  each  inhabitant. 

Firsf,  quantity  required.  The  quantity  of  water  required  daily 
by  each  individual  depends  very  much  upon  the  surrounding 
circumstances  of  the  locality,  the  occupation  of  the  people,  the 
various  industries,  the  size  of  the  place,  and,  indeed,  the  refine- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  is  a  factor  which  should  by  no  means  be 
neglected. 

By  the  study  of  statistics  in  reference  to  this  point  many 
interesting  if  not  surprising  features  may  be  observed.  To  begin 
with,  a  careful  perusal  of  the  data  in  this  line  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  water  used,  i.  e. ,  consumed  and  wasted  in  England 
and  other  European  countries,  is  vastly  less  than  the  quantity 
used  in  our  American  cities  and  towns. 

For  example  Prof.  Rankin  gi^-es  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  water  required  in  England,  and  the  same  is  based  upon  what 
seems  an  accurate  data.     It  is  as  follows:  — 
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Gallons  per  Day. 

Least. 

Average. 

Greatest. 

7 
3 

2 

10 
3 

7 

2 

Washing  streets,  extinguishing  fires,  supplying  fountains.etc. 

'5 

3 

7 

2% 

19 

22 

Thus  we  see  that  twenty-two  gallons  daily  per  capita  were  con- 
sidered as  the  average  quantity  required  for  the  various  uses. 

To  contrast  with  these  figures,  let  us  notice  the  actual  con- 
sumption in  some  of  our  American  cities  for  the  last  few  years. 
For  instance,  according  to  reports  for  1S82,  the  following  was 
the  number  of  gallons  used  per  capita,  per  diem,  in  some  of  the 
most  populous  cities  in  the  United  States  : — 

Boston,  99  gallons  to  each  individual  daily. 

Chicago,  114       "  "       "  " 

Detroit,  149       "  "       "  " 

Philadelphia,     66       "  "       "  "  " 

New  York,         79       "  "       "  " 

Washington,  176        "  "       "  "  " 

The  above  comparison  is  sufficient  without  comment  or  eluci- 
dation to  prove  the  excess  in  the  demands  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  over  the  amount  required  by  the  European  cities 
and  towns.  And  the  chief  cause  to-day,  probably, — or  at  all 
events  a  good  one, — of  so  many  of  our  citizens  complaining  of 
an  insufficient  supply  of  water,  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  in  former 
years — in  the  early  period  of  water  supply  in  this  country — the 
estimates  of  our  engineers  were  based  upon  data  obtained  from 
Europe,  and  because  of  such  a  variation  in  the  amount  required 
in  the  two  localities,  we  find  our  American  cities  put  to  this 
enormous  expense  of  securing  "additional  water  supply." 

Another  fact,  which  needs  to  be  carefully  noted,  is  this  :  that 
whenever   good,  pure,  wholesome  water  has  been  supplied,  the 
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quantity  used  daily  by  each  individual  has  been  greatly  increased 
over  the  amount  required  a  few  years  ago  for  the  same  places. 
A  study  of  the  data  obtainable  on  this  point  will  show  that  in 
many  places  the  quantity  required  has  increased  one  half,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  note  cases  where  it  has 
more  than  doubled. 

Mr.  Fanning  gives  the  following  as  the  approximate  consump- 
tion of  water  in  American  cities  where  there  is  a  good  supply 
adapted  to  domestic  uses,  and  suitable  for  the  arts  and  mechani- 
cal purposes  ;  and  the  classification  is  so  divided  as  to  enable 
one  to  form  a  comparatively  accurate  estimate  of  the  quantity 
required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  place  in  question,  after  hav- 
ing studied  carefully  its  various  conditions  and  surroundings,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  its  future  prospects  sharply  in  view  : — 

a.  For  ordinary  domestic  use,  not  including  hose  use,  20  gal- 
lons per  capita  per  day. 

b.  For  private  stables,  including  carriage-washing,  when  reck- 
oned on  the  basis  of  inhabitants,  3  gallons  per  capita  per  day. 

c.  For  commercial  and  manufacturing  purposes,  5  to  15  gal- 
lons per  capita  per  day. 

d.  For  fountains, — drinkmg  and  ornamental, — 3  to  10  gallons 
per  capita  per  day. 

e.  For  fire  purposes,  i-io  gallon  per  capita  per  day. 

/.  For  private  hose,  sprinkling  streets  and  yards,  10  gallons 
per  capita  per  day  during  the  four  driest  months  of  the  year. 

g.  Waste,  to  prevent  freezing  of  water  in  service  pipes  and 
house  fixtures  in  northern  cities,  10  gallons  per  capita  per  day 
during  the  three  coldest  months  of  the  year. 

h.  Waste  by  leakage  of  fixtures  and  pipes,  and  use  for  flushing 
purposes,  from  5  gallons  per  capita  per  day  upward. 

Finally,  Mr.  Fanning  gives  the  following  as  the  approximate 
estimate  of  the  average  daily  consumption,  basing  his  calculations 
entirely  upon  the  population  : — 

Places  of  10,000  population,  35  to  45  gallons  per  capita. 
"       "   20,000  "  40    "  50         "         "         " 

''       "  30,000  "  45    "  65 

"       "  5o>°o°  "  55    "   75 

"       "   75,000  and  upwards  60    "   100       "         "         " 
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Accordingly  we  see,  then,  that  50  gallons  per  capita  per  day, 
is  certainly  adequate  for  all  probable  demands  of  the  place  under 
consideration  ;  and  that  allowance  will  afford  a  liberal  supply  for 
the  various  mechanical  purposes  to  which,  doubtless,  a  large  quan- 
tity, sooner  or  later,  will  be  applied,  owing  to  special  circum- 
stances, which  I  will  not  take  the  time  and  space  to  describe. 

Second,  watersheds.  For  the  figures  relative  to  the  available 
supplying  capacity  of  watersheds  in  general,  again  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Fanning.  In  his  calculation  for  the  mean  annual  quanti- 
ties of  low-cycle  years,  applicable  for  domestic  consumption,  the 
following  is  his  estimate,  assuming  a  mean  annual  rainfall  of  40 
inches,  which  is  a  little  in  excess  of  the  actual  amount  in  this 
section  of  New  England. 

Flow  of  stream  available  for  storage,  40  per  cent  of  mean  rain, 
or  16  inches. 

This  available  rain  is  applied  as  follows  : — 

1.  Compensation  to  riparian  owners,  16  per  cent  of  mean  rain, 
6.72  inches  of  rain. 

2.  Evaporation  from  surface  of  storage  reservoir,  2.4  per  cent 
of  mean  rain,  .96  inches  of  rain. 

3.  Percolation  from  storage  reservoir,  2.4  per  cent  of  mean 
rain,  .96  inches  of  rain. 

4.  Balance  available  for  consumption,  18.4  per  cent  of  mean 
rain,  J. 36  inches  of  t-ain. 

Total,  40  per  cent  of  mean  rain,  16  inches  of  rain. 

Hence,  reckoning  7.36  inches  as  the  available  amount  from 
the  40  inch  rainfall  over  an  area  of  one  square  mile,  we  find  the 
total  quantity  per  annum  to  be  17,098,762  cubic  feet  of  water, 
which  would  be  sufticient  for  a  daily  supply  of  7  cubic  feet 
(52.36  gallons)  per  individual  to  6,692  persons. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Fanning  considers  as  the  average  supplying 
capacity  of  a  unit  area  (one  square  mile)  of  watershed. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  various  circumstances  to  affect  the 
general  result,  such  as  the  allowance  for  the  years  of  minimum 
rainfall,  the  surplus  or  deficiency  of  the  monthly  requirements,  if 
the  storage  reservoir  is  not  of  sufficient  capacity  to  impound  a 
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supply  adequate  for  quite  a  period,  and  the  fact  as  to  whether  it 
is  possible  at  all  to  store  the  flood  flow. 

All  these,  and  several  minor  points,  must  be  considered,  and 
then,  too,  a  great  many  local  conditions  are  to  be  regarded, 
whereby  the  fundamental  factors  may  be  materially  affected. 
For  instance,  the  permeability  of  the  soil  influences  the  problem 
in  a  great  degree.  When  the  earth  is  very  porous  and  no  imper- 
vious stratum  underlying,  i.  e.,  at  a  reasonable  depth,  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  quantity  that  could  be  made  available 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  such  as  a  non-porous,  solid, 
and  impermeable  soil  with  precipitous   slopes,  could  be  utilized. 

Thus  we  see  that  while  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  general 
results,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  particulars  and  circum- 
stances pertinent  to  the  case  in  hand  are  indispensable,  if  accu- 
racy is  at  all  desirable.  And  while  Mr.  Fanning  is  doubtlessly  on 
the  safe  side,  in  the  approximate  result,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
with  the  utmost  care  and  precaution  how  the  assumptions,  which 
must  be  made  in  the  given  case,  compare  with  those  upon  which 
his  results  were  based,  and  thus  it.  may  be  possible  to  obviate, 
oftentimes,  much  unnecessary  expense,  which  is,  in  large  works, 
such  as  the  water  supply  of  a  city  in  almost  every  case,  often  the 
prime  factor  for  consideration. 

Finally,  we  may  say  in  general,  that  we  can  reckon  on  one 
square  mile  of  watershed  as  being  an  area  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
supply  for  about  7,000  people,  provided  all  circumstances  are 
favorable  for  storing,  etc.;  and  as  the  surrounding  conditions  of 
the  place  under  consideration  seem  to  be,  on  the  whole,  very  well 
adapted  for  securing  the  best  results,  we  may  assume  that  the 
watershed,  six  square  miles,  is  adequate  for  supplying  40,000 
persons  with  an  ample  quantity  of  water  for  all  domestic  purposes. 

Having  settled  upon  the  watershed  as  being  sufficient  for  all 
presumable  demands  of  the  place,  the  next  question  which  natu- 
rally arose  was,  "  How,  and  in  what  manner  and  place  could  the 
water  be  most  advantageously  and  economically  impounded?  " 

Unfortunately,  the  area  selected  to  furnish  the  supply  did  not 
lie  in  the  same  watershed  as  the  town,  but  was  separated  from 
the  same  by  a  ridge  varying  in  height  from  quite  an  elevation, 
where  the  stream  flows  nearest  the  town,  to  a  slight  eminence, 
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just  sufificient  to  separate  the  drainage  area,  as  the  source  of  the 
stream  is  approached. 

Upon  the  stream  side  of  the  dividing  ridge  there  was  no 
favorable  site  for  impounding  the  water,  but  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  ridge,  and  also  nearer  the  town,  was  an  admirable  site  for 
a  reservoir,  and  one  which  Avould  ever  be  ample  in  size.  Hence 
it  became  necessary  to  bring  the  water  over  the  elevation  by 
pumping,  or  through  it  by  a  deep  canal  or  conduit  of  some  sort. 
The  site  chosen  for  the  reservoir  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Hart 
brook,  in  the  townships  of  Rochester  and  Barrington. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  dam  was  at  a  point  where  the  valley 
divided  itself  into  two  arms  or  branches,  between  which  arose 
quite  a  prominence.  Indeed,  this  elevation  extended  a  few  feet 
above  the  required  height  of  the  dam,  so  that  fully  one  third  of 
the  width  of  the  valley  was  provided  with  a  dam  by  nature  herself. 
A  dam  twenty-eight  feet  in  height,  constructed  at  this  point,  is 
sufficient  for  furnishing  a  pondage  of  over  fifty  acres,  and  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  two  thousand  feet  therefrom,  the  difference 
in  elevation  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  less  than  three  feet, 
which  fact  shows  that  for  a  considerable  distance  the  reservoir 
maintains  its  depth,  and  being,  as  it  is,  surrounded  by  rocky  and 
quite  precipitous  banks  upon  the  sides,  the  comparatively  large 
surface  of  shallow  water,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  "  natural  basins  "  so-called,  and  a  very  objectiona- 
ble feature  in  a  city  water  supply,  is  largely  avoided. 

Plate  I.  shows  a  plan  of  the  reservoir  basin  ;  its  maximum 
length  is  about  forty-two  hundred  feet,  maximum  breadth  nine 
hundred  feet. 

Its  capacity  when  full  will  be  about  twenty-four  million  cubic 
feet,  or  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  gallons.  This 
quantity  would  be  sufficient,  without  admitting  a  single  gallon,, 
to  furnish  fifty  gallons  daily  per  individual  for  five  thousand 
inhabitants  during  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 

It  was  the  first  proposition  to  construct  the  dam  at  the  point 
indicated  upon  Plate  I.  which  is  marked  "Proposed  Dam." 
Had  the  works  been  constructed  upon  that  site  the  capacity  of 
the  reservoir  would  have  been  about  one  third  of  what  it  is  at 
present.     The  amount  of  material  used  in  its  construction  would 
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have  been  considerably  diminished  and  hence  the  cost  lessened 
in  quite  a  degree,  yet,  to  offset  this  was  the  extra  amount  of 
valuable  pondage  secured  and  a  slight  saving  in  the  length  of  the 
main  pipe  line,  the  lower  and  final  site  being  nearer  the  town, 
and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by  repeated  soundings  and 
borings,  a  much  better  bottom  was  obtained  at  the  site  selected 
than  could  be  found  at  any  other  feasible  point  in  the  valley ;  so 
for  other  considerations  than  that  of  the  extra  area  of  pondage 
was  the  above  mentioned  site  decided  upon. 

We  shall  defer  a  description  of  the  actual  construction  of  the 
dams  and  the  appurtenances  thereto  until  we  have  considered  one 
or  two  other  features  in  reference  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
work.  First,  let  us  consider  the  pipe  line,  the  main  and  the 
distribution  system. 

As  the  accompanying   copy  of  the   "  Invitations  for  Bids," 

"Proposals,"  ''Specifications,"  "Contract,"  etc.,  shows 

,  of ,  received  the  contract  for  furnishing  the  water 


pipe,  special  castings,  etc. 

Delivery  was  commenced  the  first  of  August,  and  continued, 
according  to  the  specifications  and  agreement,  until  the  whole 
amount  had  been  received. 

The  actual  quantity  laid  was  as  follows  : — 

i6-inch  pipe       .         .         .120  feet  (waste). 
1 2 -inch  pipe 


8-inch  pipe 
4-inch  pipe 
lo-inch  pipe 
6-inch  pipe 


22,308  feet  (main). 
3,122  feet  (distribution). 

92  feet  (blow-off  discharge). 
.  6,015  feet  (distribution). 
17,049  feet  (distribution). 


As  the  minutest  description  and  details  can  be  found  in  the 
"  Specifications,"  I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  point  longer. 

The  gates  and  hydrants  were  furnished  by  the , 

,  and  the  number  and  respective  sizes  were  as  follows: — 


I  16-inch  gate,  double  seat. 

3  16  X  16-inch  sluice  gates,  single  seat. 
10  12-inch  gates,  double  seat. 
19  lo-inch  gates,  double  seat. 
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9  8-inch  gates,  double  seat. 

45  6-inch  gates,  double  seat. 

5  4-inch  gates,  double  seat. 

49  2 -nozzle  hydrants. 

2  3-nozzle  hydrants. 

In  response  to  the  invitations  issued  for  bids  for  pipe-laying 
and  the  construction  of  the  reservoir  dams,  eight  or  ten  proposals 
for  each  were  received. 

Messrs. ,  of ,  secured  the  contract  for 

the  pipe-laying,  while  all  bids  on  the  construction  of  flie  reser- 
voir dams  were  rejected,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  work  should 
be  performed  by  day-labor  employed  by  the  company. 

Accordingly,  work  was  commenced  upon  the  reservoir  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month  of  July,  and  prosecuted  until  cold  weather 
necessitated  its  suspension.  Pipe-laying  was  begun  in  the  early 
part  of  August,  and  completed  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
suspension  of  the  work  upon  the  dams.  Detailed  information 
relative  to  the  requirements  in  the  pipe-laying  can  be  found  in 
the  specifications. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  no  special  difficulties  were  encountered. 
About  two  miles  of  the  main  line  were  quite  rough  and  wild,  con- 
siderable stone  being  found,  though  very  little  in  the  form  of 
ledge,  the  principal  part  being  bowlders.  For  quite  a  distance 
the  line  skirts  the  low  meadows,  it  being  a  choice  whether  the 
rough,  rocky  upland  should  be  followed,  or  the  lower,  moist 
portions.  Of  the  two  evils,  the  latter  was  chosen  as  being  the 
lesser.  Through  the  route  selected  the  ground  water  was  more 
or  less  troublesome  for  quite  a  proportion  of  the  main  line,  yet 
no  serious  obstacle  was  presented  in  this,  except  the  extra  work 
required  in  pumping  and  bailing  the  water,  in  order  to  keep  the 
trench  in  proper  condition  for  calking  the  joints. 

Throughout  the  entire  line,  with  possibly  one  exception,  the 
soil  was  of  sufficient  compactness  and  stability  to  afford  a  suitable 
foundation  for  the  pipes,  so  that,  with  this  one  exception, 
"  shoring  "  was  not  required. 

The  line  crossed  two  or  three  small  creeks,  as  is  shown  upon 
the  profile,  but  in  all  cases,  excepting  one,  the  topography  of  the 
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Plate  I. 
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land  upon  each  side  of  the  streams  permitted  the  pipe  to  pass 
under  without  deep  cutting. 

At  the  small  creek  called  "  Hurd  Brook"  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  the  pipe  above  the  surface  of  the  brook,  and  a  pipe  culvert 
was  constructed  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  water.  Plate  VIII. 
shows  a  transverse  section  and  also  a  side  elevation  of  the  same. 


Plate  VIII. 


Section. 
Hurd  Brook  Culvert. 


Elevation. 

The  culvert  was  formed  by  laying  two  parallel  lines  of  ordinary 
earthenware  pipe,  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  con- 
sidered of  ample  size  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  water  which   might  accumulate  at  any  time  in   the 

15 
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basin  drained  by  the  above  mentioned  brook.  The  material  for 
the  embankment  at  this  point,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  only 
spot  upon  the  line  where  the  pipe  is  above  or  upon  the  natural 
surface  of  the  ground  for  any  distance,  was  very  easily  obtained ; 
so  by  handling  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  earth,  and 
putting  in  the  culvert,  excessive  cuttings  upon  the  sides  or  the 
use  of  special  castings  were  avoided,  and  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  line  made. 

The  main  line  crosses  Cocheco  river  at  Bridge  street.  Here 
no  great  difficulty  was  encountered,  as  the  place  of  crossing 
which  was  selected  is  between  two  of  the  mill-dams,  and  it  was 
possible  to  draw  the  water  down  and  have  an  almost  dry  bottom 
to  work  over.  The  pipe  rests  upon  the  bed  of  the  river,  pro- 
tected upon  each  side  by  an  abundance  of  riprap. 

It  became  necessary  to  cross  the  river  with  a  lo-inch  distribu- 
tion pipe  at  Market-street  bridge,  though  this  was  rather  more  a 
matter  of  convenience  than  necessity,  because  the  westerly  por- 
tion of  the  town  can  receive  its  supply  from  the  lo-inch  pipe, 
leaving  the  main  at  the  junction  of  Tebbets  avenue  and  River 
street ;  so  that  the  chief  object  in  making  the  connection  between 
Elm  and  Market  streets  was  to  avoid  the  ' '  dead  end, ' '  which 
would  otherwise  exist  at  the  head  of  the  latter  street.  As  the 
river  at  this  point  is  quite  deep,  and  several  other  difficulties 
would  be  met  if  the  pipe  was  carried  across  upon  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  it  was  considered  a  more  feasible  plan  to  carry  it  over 
the  bridge  and  provide  two  gates  with  drip-cocks, — one  at  either 
side  of  the  river, — and  thus  avoid  freezing  by  shutting  the  water 
entirely  out  of  this  piece  of  pipe  during  the  coldest  weather. 
There  being  no  special  need  of  a  connection  at  this  place,  except 
on  account  of  circulation,  or  in  case  of  repair  upon  the  other 
main,  or  some  contingency  in  case  of  fire,  this  arrangement  had 
no  obstacle  in  its  way. 

I  simply  mention  this  as  being  sort  of  a  novelty  in  the  manner 
of  construction,  obviating  the  expense  of  a  frost-box,  or  the  still 
greater  expense  of  passing  under  the  stream,  and  being  a  method 
of  overcoming  an  obstacle  which  I  think  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, yet  it  was  met  in  a  manner  which  was  entirely  original,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  not  stated  in  the  specifications 
whether  wooden  or  iron  gate-boxes  were  to  be  used.  When  they 
were  drawn,  it  was  not  definitely  settled  which  would  be  adopted, 
and  special  arrangements  were  made  in  reference  to  this  point. 
It  was  decided,  however,  to  use  the  iron  as  being  in  every  way 
preferable  and  more  convenient,  and  withal  not  very  expensive. 
They  were  placed  over  all  air  valves,  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
stop-gates. 

To  show  the  uniformity  of  the  slopes  and  the  slight  variation 
in  level  of  the  different  sections  of  the  town,  I  give  below  the 
elevations  of  the  street  intersections  above  mean  high  tide  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  : — 


Central  Square,  street  crossing 
Market  street,  corner  of  Bridge  street 
Market  street,  corner  of  Union  street 
Market-street  bridge 
Main  street,  corner  of  Arrow  street     . 
Main  street,  corner  of  Railroad  avenue 
Main  street,  corner  of  Liberty  street 
Main  street,  corner  of  Wentworth  street 
Main  street,  corner  of  Academy  street 
Main  street,  corner  of  Winter  street 
Main  street,  corner  of  Knight  street 
Main  street,  corner  of  Lincoln  street 
Main  street,  corner  of  North  Common  street 
Main  street,  corner  of  South  Common  street 
Bow  street,  corner  of  Arrow  street 
Bow  street,  corner  of  Charles  street     . 
Bow  street,  corner  of  Myrtle  street 
Charles  street,  corner  of  Liberty  street 
Charles  street,  corner  of  Myrtle  street 
Charles  street,  corner  of  Granite  street 
Charles  street,  corner  of  Knight  street 
Portland  street,  corner  of  Railroad  avenue 
Portland  street,  corner  of  Heaton  street 
Portland  street,  corner  of  Silver  street 
Portland  street,  corner  of  School  street 
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226.8 
226.7 
226.5 
227.1 
224.7 
223.9 
223.1 
221.8 
221.7 
221.0 
220.1 
218.7 
216.5 
225.9 
223.4 
223.1 
223.1 
223.0 
221.0 
219.9 
225.1 
224.5 
224.1 
224.4 
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Winter  street,  corner  of  School  street 
Winter  street,  corner  of  Silver  street 
Winter  street,  corner  of  Heaton  street 
Wakefield  street,  corner  of  Hanson  street 
Wakefield  street,  corner  of  Autumn  street 
Wakefield  street,  corner  of  Summer  street 
Wakefield  street,  corner  of  Union  street 
Wakefield  street,  corner  of  Pleasant  street 
Elm  street,  corner  of  River  street 
Elm  street,  corner  of  Pine  street 
Elm  street,  corner  of  Maple  street 
Elm  street,  corner  of  Jackson  street    . 
Elm  street,  corner  of  Washington  street 
Elm  street,  corner  of  Park  street 
Walnut  street,  corner  of  High  street  . 
Highland  street,  corner  of  Jackson  street 
Highland  street,  corner  of  Maple  street 
Highland  street,  corner  of  Pine  street 
Highland  street,  corner  of  Tebbets  avenue 


221.7 
222.0 
222.0 
227.3 
226.3 
226.9 
228.1 
229.2 
227.0 
227.1 
226.1 
228.7 
231.2 
234.6 
238.6 
225.0 
223.2 
226.6 
229.8 


The  various  sizes  and  lengths  of  the  different  pipes  are  as 
follows : — 


Length  of  12-inch  pipe  from  reservoir  to  head  of  Tebbets  Ave. 

Feet.* 

12  inch  pipe  upon  Tebbets  avenue 

12     " 

12     " 

12     " 

12     " 

10     " 

ID  " 
10  " 
10       " 


"  River  street 

"  Bridge  street 

"  Market  street 

"  Main  street 

"  Elm  street 

"  Market  street 

"  Portland  street 

^'  River  street 


*  Exact  data  could  not  be  obtained. 
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CONSTRUCTION    OF   DAMS,  GATE-HOUSE,  CANAL,  ETC. 

The  works  at  the  head  require  the  construction  of  a  reservoir, 
canal,  and  a  small  dam  for  turning  the  course  of  the  Berry 
brook,  in  order  to  make  the  same  available. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  construction  of  the  reservoir.  Plate 
I.  shows  a  plan,  with  the  position  of  dams,  gate-house,  waste- 
weir,  and  inlet  of  canal  indicated. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  reservoir  covers  an  area  of  a 
little  more  than  5p  acres ;  the  banks  for  the  most  part  are  very 
rocky  and  quite  precipitous,  thus  affording  a  site  admirably 
suited  by  nature  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  chosen.  In 
order  to  make  this  area  available  for  the  storage  of  water,  the 
two  forks  or  branches  of  the  Hart-brook  meadow,  354  and  222 
feet  in  width,  respectively,  were  dammed. 

Plate  II.  represents  an  elevation  of  the  sites  for  the  two  sections 
of  the  dams,  and  also  a  plan  of  the  surface  as  prepared  to  receive 
the  embankment. 

A  section  of  the  dam  is  shown  upon  Plate  VII.,  and  the  same 
drawing  also  represents  a  section  of  the  gate-house,  of  which  I 
will  speak  later.  As  is  indicated  upon  the  plate  and  as  set  forth 
in  the  specifications,  the  dam  consists  of  a  core  wall  surrounded 
by  an  embankment  of  earth.  The  wall  is  built  of  small  stone, 
carefully  laid  in  a  good  quality  of  cement  mortar,  having  the 
inner  side  thoroughly  plastered  with  cement  in  order  to  form  an 
impervious  barrier  within  the  embankment.  It  is  four  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom  of  the  foundation,  and  its  width  is  uniform  up  to 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  ;  then  it  is  battered  to  a  uniform 
thickness  of  18  inches  at  high  water  line.  The  wall  rests  upon 
bed  rock  throughout  nearly  its  entire  length.  There  is  a  short 
space,  however,  in  the  west  section,  a  little  east  of  the  center, 
where  the  wall  does  not  extend  to  the  underlying  stratum  of  rock. 
On  either  side  of  this  narrow  space  the  inclination  of  the  ledge 
made  a  sudden  dip,  and  borings  proved  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  attempt  to  reach  the  rock. 

At  a  depth  of  1 7  feet  below  the  surface,  an  impervious  stratum 
of  very  fine  blue  clay  was  found,  which  seemed  practically  almost 
as  impermeable  as  the  rock  itself,  and  upon  this  as  a  foundation, 
the  core  wall  rests  for  about  30  feet. 
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Plate  II. 
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On  either  side  of  the  core  is  an  embankment  of  earth.  It  is  15 
feet  wide  on  top  and  built  on  a  slope  of  one  and  one  half 
horizontal  to  one  vertical.  It  was  built  very  closely  to  the 
requirements  of  the  specifications,  being  composed  of  a  very  good 
quality  of  earth,  well  moistened,  and  thoroughly  rolled  and 
rammed,  as  the  successive  layers — never  more  than  6  or  8  inches 
in  thickness — were  added.  The  inner  slope  is  to  be  covered  with 
riprap,  18  inches  in  thickness,  while  the  top  and  outer  slope  are 
to  be  covered  with  soiling  to  a  depth  of  one  foot.  Thus  the 
width  of  dam  on  tpp  is  in  all  about  18  feet. 

The  following  is  the  approximate  amount  of  material,  exclusive 
of  the  grubbing  and  the  preparation  of  the  surface  to  receive  the 
embankment  required  for  its  construction  : — 


Excavation  in  earth     . 

.         . 

2,000 

Excavation  in  rock 

1,000 

Embankment  earth 

16,000 

Soiling 

1,000 

Riprap 

1,000 

Masonry, — core  wall     . 

GATE-HOUSE. 

1,300 

The  gate-house,  or  gate-chamber,  is  built  of  brick  and  stone 
masonry  laid  upon  a  bed  of  concrete,  which  is  at  least  18  inches 
in  thickness.     The  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 

The  house  proper,  from  outside  to  outside,  13'  6"  by  11'  6"; 
concrete  extends  18  inches  beyond  the  wall  upon  either  side, 
making  its  surface  16'  6"  by  14'  6".  The  outer  walls  are  of  rub- 
ble masonry,  2  feet  in  thickness,  laid  in  cement  mortar  similar  to 
that  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  core  wall.  There  is  a 
lining  of  brick  8  inches  thick  extending  from  the  the  top  of  the 
foundation  to  the  high  water  line ;  this  is  shown  upon  Plates 
III.,  IV.,  and  V.  Between  the  inner  and  outer  walls  is  an  inch 
of  cement. 
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Plate  VI. — Section  of  Gate-House  through  E  F,  Plate  III. 
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Plate  VI.  represents  a  plan  of  the  chamber  and  foundation, 
though  strictly  it  shows  a  section  taken  a  few  feet  above  the 
foundation,  in  order  to  represent  the  arrangement  of  the  pipes. 
The  smaller  pipe  is  the  main  and  is  so  placed  as  to  receive  the 
water  from  the  inner  chamber  of  the  house. 

The  larger  one  is  the  waste  pipe,  sixteen  inches  in  diameter ; 
it  is  laid  upon  the  foundation,  and  extends  through  the  house 
without  any  immediate  connection  with  it ;  though,  should  it  ever 
become  desirable  to  make  such  a  connection,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  greater  supply  than  the  twelve-inch  can  furnish,  a  short  piece 
of  flange  pipe  was  inserted  to  render  this  possible  without  any 
serious  inconvenience. 

Plate  III.  represents  a  section  through  the  house  taken  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  sluice-gates  through 
which  the  water  enters  the  chambers.  There  are  three  of  these, 
each  sixteen  inches  square,  and  beginning  with  the  highest  they  are 
respectively  6.5,  13.5,  and  21  feet  below  high  water  level.  By 
means  of  these  varying  heights  it  is  possible  to  always  draw  the 
water  from  such  a  distance  below  the  surface  as  to  obtain  the  best 
quality  contained  in  the  reservoir  ;  and  by  regulating  the  height 
of  draught  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water,  no  inconvenience  or 
annoyance  will  be  experienced  from  such  foreign  substances  as 
would  be  liable  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  an  impounding 
reservoir. 

The  heavier  shading  in  the  middle  of  the  plate  near  the  bottom 
indicates  a  section  of  the  stop-wall,  which  is  securely  bonded  into 
the  side-walls,  and  built  solid  up  to  a  height  of  five  feet,  or  even 
with  the  bottom  of  the  lower  sluice-gate.  Thus  a  chamber  is 
formed  which  furnishes  a  place  of  deposit  for  any  heavy  matter 
which,  by  chance,  may  have  been  carried  into  the  house  by  the 
current  as  well  as  any  impurities  which  may  have  been  arrested 
by  the  screens. 

Resting  upon  this  stop-wall  are  the  screens,  set  in  two  lines,  so 
that  one  of  them  can  be  removed  for  cleaning  or  repairing  with- 
out shutting  off  the  water.  The  screens  are  represented  upon 
Plate  IV.  They  are  made  of  copper  wire,  firmly  secured  in 
wooden  frames,  which  run  in  iron  slides  firmly  bolted  to  the 
masonry. 
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Plate  III. — Section  of  Gate-House  Through  A  B,  Plate  VI. 
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Plate  IV. — Section  of  Gate-House  through  C  D,  Plate  VI. 
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Plate  V. — Section  of  Gate-House  through  E  F,  Plate  VI. 
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Plate  V.  shows  a  section  taken  behind  the  screens  and  indicates 
the  shape  of  the  shiice-gates  with  the  stands  and  rods.  In  the 
construction  of  the  gate  chamber  and  house  were  employed  about 
eighty  cubic  yards  of  stonework,  forty-five  cubic  yards  of  brick- 
work, and  about  fifteen  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  besides  the  iron 
fixtures. 

The  house,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  very  firm  and  subs-tantial 
structure,  and  when  the  work  is  fully  completed  will  present 
rather  a  pretty  appearance,  though  to  the  ordinary  individual 
who  does  not  stop  to  consider  the  requirements  of  such  a  struct- 
ure, it  may  seem  somewhat  heavy.  But  when  one  .regards  the 
tests  to  which  such  a  building  may  be  put,  for  instance,  when  the 
chambers  are  empty  and  the  reservoir  full,  thus  subjecting  the 
walls  to  a  pressure  due  to  a  head  of  twenty-five  feet  of  water,  all 
ideas  of  clumsiness  vanish. 

Plate  IX. 


Section  of  Canal, 


Section  of  Waste-Weir. 


WASTE-WEIR. 


The  waste-weir  is  to  be  built  at  the  point  indicated  upon  the 
plan  of  the  reservoir,  Platel.     Its  construction  will  not  probably 
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be  attended  with  any  difficulties,  as  the  site  chosen  is  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  basin,  at  a  depression,  so  that  the  amount  of 
excavation  will  be  very  small,  and,  moreover,  there  being  gates 
and  other  appliances  for  regulating  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged into  the  reservoir,  this  may  almost  be  considered  an 
unnecessary  precaution.  A  section  is  shown  upon  Plate  IX.  The 
invert  is  to  be  paved  with  carefully  assorted  stone  laid  in  a  bed 
of  cement,  as  is  represented  in  the  drawing. 


The  canal  extends  from  the  Berry-brook  dam  to  the  reservoir, 
a  distance  of  about  nineteen  hundred  feet,  and  of  the  entire 
length  only  about  thirteen  hundred  required  excavating.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  course  the  channel  of  the  Hart  brook  was  fol- 
lowed, and  this  only  needed  straightening  and  smoothing  up 
somewhat.  The  accompanying  drawings  show  a  profile*  of  the 
line,  and  Plate  IX.  represents  a  section  taken  near  station  five, 
which  shows  a  cutting  of  13.5  feet.  This  point  marks  the  divide 
in  the  land,  and  from  it,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  profile,  the 
surface  slopes  in  both  directions.  Although  the  canal  has  been 
in  use  since  December  i,  1885,  it  is  not  fully  completed.  Owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  this  work  was  begun,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  having  it  running  at  a  specified  date,  it  was  left 
during  the  winter  in  an  unfinished  condition. 

The  total  amount  of  excavation  was  about  four  thousand  cubic 
yards  of  earth,  a  small  quantity  of  stone  in  the  form  of  bowlders. 
The  work  outside  of  the  excavating  consisted  in  strengthening 
the  lower  side  of  the  embankment  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
hundred  feet,  as  the  cutting  for  that  length  was  not  sufficient  to 
yield  the  amount  of  earth  requisite  for  the  suitable  protection  of 
the  canal ;  and,  moreover,  for  that  distance  the  line  was  nearly 
parallel  to  the  original  course  of  the  brook,  and  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  quite  a  large  amount  of  flood  water  is  apt  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  hence  extra  precautions  had  to  be  taken  on  that 
account.  The  embankment,  when  completed,  will  be  protected 
by  a  substantial  covering  of  riprap. 

*  The  profile  map  is  not  reproduced  in  this  paper. 
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BERRY-HKOOK    DAM    AND    GATE-HOUSE. 

These  are  shown,  both  in  plane  and  elevation,  upon  Plate  X. 
Their  office  is  to  control  the  waters  of  the  above  mentioned 
stream,  so  that  they  can  be  let  into  the  reservoir  whenever 
wanted.  The  structure  is  quite  small  of  itself,  yet  it  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  entire  scheme.  It  is  built  upon  the  site  of 
an  old  mill-dam,  yet  upon  the  surface  there  was  little  to  remind  a 
person  that  such  was  the  case ;  though  during  the  process  of 
excavating  for  foundation,  etc.,  many  interesting  features  were 
laid  bare  in  reference  to  the  skill  employed  upon  the  works,  of 
which  now  only  the  faintest  trace  remains. 

The  diagrams,  perhaps,  indicate  plainly  enough  what  the  works 
consisted  of  without  any  further  explanation,  yet  I  will  give  a  few 
dimensions.  The  dam  proper  is  six  feet  high,  built  of  rubble 
masonry,  and  capped  with  a  timber  about  one  foot  in  thickness. 
The  sluice  is  six  feet  wide,  and  over  it,  as  the  drawing  shows,  is 
a  small  wooden  gate-house  in  which  the  gates  are  operated.  The 
waste-weir,  or  overflow,  is  fifty-six  feet  long  and  is  only  about 
three  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  brook.  Its  construction  is  a  little 
unusual,  I  think,  and  for  that  reason  I  will  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion. Owing  to  the  inability  to  dispose  of  the  water  during  time 
of  the  construction,  a  rather  peculiar  scheme  was  adopted.  The 
waste-weir  was,  in  reality,  formed  by  a  built  curved  beam,  firmly 
secured  in  the  abutments  at  either  side,  made  of  oak,  six,  by  eio-ht 
inches,  cut  into  six-foot  lengths,  and  then  laid  on  a  curve  to  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  the  convex  side,  of  course, 
up  stream.  Each  layer  of  timber  was  put  on  so  as  to  break  joints 
with  the  layer  beneath,  and  securely  bolted  down  with  long  iron 
lags.  The  up-stream  side  is  filled  with  gravel,  while  the  opposite 
side  is  carefully  packed  with  riprap. 

A  FEW  WORDS  AS  TO  THE  WORKS  IN  GENERAL. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  canal  is  not  completed,  nor  is 
the  waste-weir  from  the  reservoir  constructed.  The  reservoir 
dams  were  up  within  about  eight  feet  of  the  proposed  height 
when  the  work  was  suspended  last  fall.  The  water  was  let  into 
the  reservoir,  however,  and  about  ten  feet  have  been  carried 
during  the  winter.     This  was  used  mostly  for  fire  protection 

16 
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though  there  has  been  a  limited  amount  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses ;  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  the  works 
were  put  in  condition  for  supplying  water,  very  little  has  been  done 
thus  far  upon  the  distribution  system.  But  this  work,  as  well  as 
the  construction,  will  be  resumed  at  an  early  date ;  and  when  the 
work  is  finally  completed  and  everything  put  in  order,  the  people 
of  Rochester  need  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  being  the  pos- 
sessors of  a  system  of  water-works  which  will  yield  such  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure,  wholesome  water.  The  general  idea  of 
the  Rochester  reservoir  presents  very  nearly  the  ideal  scheme. 

First,  there  is  the  area  drained,  free  from  all  sewage  contami- 
nation and  impurities  caused  by  thickly  populated  districts  ;  and 
the  water,  after  being  taken  from  the  brook,  carried  about  one 
third  of  a  mile  in  an  open  canal  which  leads  to  the  part  of  the 
reservoir  most  remote  from  the  gate-chamber,  more  than  four 
fifths  of  a  mile  therefrom,  thus  affording  additional  facilities  for 
aeration  and  settlement,  two  requirements  so  essential  in  obtain- 
ing the  best  and  purest  water. 

PROPOSALS 

TO  IRON  FOUNDERS. 

PROPO.SALS    KOR    COATED    CAST-IRON    WATER    PIPES    AND    FOR    SPECIAL    CAST- 
INGS.  SEALED    PROPOSALS    FOR   WATER    PIPES   AND    FOR   SPECIAL   CASTINGS 

INDORSED. 

Proposals  for  Cast-iron  Water  Pipes  for  the  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water 
Company  will  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  Engineer,  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  on 
the  day  of ,  1885. 

Bidders  are  required  to  state  in  their  proposals  their  names  and  places  of  resi- 
dence ;  and  also,  too,  that  no  person  employed  or  appointed  by  virtue  of  any 
ordinance  or  legislative  act  relative  to  the  supplying  of  water  to  the  town  of 
Rochester,  has  any  interest  in  the  proposal  or  contract ;  and  also  that  the  pro- 
posal is  in  all  respects  fair  and  without  collusion  or  connection  with  any  other 
person  or  persons  making  proposals  for  the  same  work. 

N'.  B.  The  prices  proposed  must  be  stated  both  in  writing  and  in  figiu'es, 
and  all  proposals  containing  bids  not  called  for  in  this  advertisement  will  be  con- 
sidered as  infonnal.  Each  bid  must  be  signed  by  the  bidder,  and  accompanied 
by  a  bond  for  % ,  conditioned  for  the  execution  of  the  conti-act  (with  satis- 
factory sureties  for  its  performance)  within  the  time  specified  in  this  adver- 
tisement, in  case  the  bid  be  accepted ;  or  in  lieu  of  the  bond  aforesaid,  a  sum  of 
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money  or  other  satisfactory  collateral  security  may  be  deposited  with  the  said 
Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company. 

The  persons  to  whom  the  contract  may  be  awarded  will  be  required  to  appear 
at  this  office,  with  the  securities  offered  by  him  or  them,  and  execute  the  contract 
within  six  days  (not  including  Sundays)  from  the  date  of  notification  of  such 
award,  and  the  preparation  and  readiness  for  signature  of  the  contract ;  and  in 
case  of  failure  or  neglect  to  do  so,  he  or  they  will  be  considered  as  having 
abandoned  it,  and  the  bond  or  deposit  will  be  forfeited  to  the  company. 

The  sureties  of  the  bond  for  the  contract  must  be  residents  of  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire. 

The  delivery  of  the  pipes  to  commence  in  the  month  of  July,  1885,  and  to  be 
continued  with  regulari^  until  the  contract  is  completed.  Bidders  will  state  the 
price  in  the  following  proposals  for  each  separate  item  of  the  pipes  and  castings. 
The  pfices  are  to  cover  all  the  expense  of  manufacturing  and  delivering  on 
board  cars  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  all  pipes  and  special  castings. 

The  engineer's  estimate  of  the  work  to  be  done  is  as  follows  : — 

107  tons  of  12  inch  pipe,  class  A,  163  tons  of  12  inch  pipe,  Class  B, 

435     "  "12     ••'         "         "     C,  158     "      «  10     «  "  "  C, 

56     "  "     8     "         "         "     C,  200     "      "     6     "  "  "  C, 

30     "  "     special  castings. 

These  quantities  are  considered  as  approximate,  and  the  company,  therefore,  ex- 
pressly reserve  the  right  to  increase  or  diminish  the  same,  as  in  their  opinion  may 
be  necessaiy,  not  exceeding  20  per  cent  of  the  straight  pipe  and  special  castings. 
The  amount  of  security  required  will  be  such  sum  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  com- 
pany after  the  proposals  are  opened,  said  sum  not  being  less  than  one  fourth  nor 
more  than  one  half  of  the  amount  of  the  conti-act.  The  company  also  expressly 
reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  bids,  should  they  deem  it  for  the  interest 
of  the  company  so  to  do. 

PROPOSALS 

TO    THE    ROCHESTER    AQUEDUCT    AND     WATER    COMPANY    FOR     FURNISHING 
COATED   CAST-IRON   WATER    PIPES   AND   SPECIAL   CASTINGS. 

Made  by . 


Residing  in . 

Dated  June ,  1885. 

Do  hereby  declare  that is  the  only  person  interested  in  this  pro- 
posal, and  that  no  other  person  than  the  person  within  named  has  any  interest 
in  this  proposal  or  in  any  contract  proposed  to  be  taken ;  that  it  is  made  with- 
out any  connection  with  any  other  person  or  persons  making  proposals  for  the 
same  kind  of  work,  and  is  in  all  respects  fair  and  without  collusion  or  fraud. 

And  I  do  hereby  declare  that  I  have  carefully  examined  the  annexed  specifi- 
cations and  form  of  contract  and  the  plans,  and  I  will  contract  to  furnish  the 
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pipes  and  special  castings  of  the  dimensions,  in  the  manner  and  on  the  condi- 
tions required,  upon  the  following  items,  viz.  : — 

For  all  12  inch  straight  pipe,  class  A,  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  the  sum  of . 

For  all  12  inch  straight  pipe,  class  B,  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  the  sum  of , 

For  all  12  inch  straight  pipe,  class  C,  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  the  sum  of . 

For  all  10  inch  straight  pipe,  class  C,  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  the  sum  of , 

For  all    S  inch  straight  pipe,  class  C,  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  the  sum  of . 

For  all    6  inch  straight  pipe,  class  C,  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  the  sum  of . 

For  all  special  castings,  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  the  sum  of . 

(Signed) , 

(Residing)  , 

Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents. 

That  we, ,  of ,  as  principal  and ,  as  surety,  are 

held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  in 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000.00),  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  be  paid  to  the  Company  or  its  certain  Attorney,  its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  for  which  payment  will  and  truly  be  made,  we  bind  our- 
selves, our  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly  by 
these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals,  and  dated  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

■WTiereas,  the  said has  made  a  proposal  to  the  Rochester  Aque- 
duct and  Water  Company  and  contracted,  by  contract  bearing  date  the  first  day 
of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  for  furnishing  cast-iron 
water  pipes  for  the  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  a  coi-poration 
duly  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and  having  its 
place  of  business  in  Rochester,  New  Hampshire. 

Noio  the  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that  if  the  said shall 

well  and  truly  carry  out  the  contract  on  his  part  to  be  performed  according  to 
the  true  intent  of  the  same,  then  this  obligation  shall  be  of  no  effect ;  otherwise 
it  shall  remain  in  full  effect  and  virtue. 

,     [L.  s.] 

,      [L.S.] 

.       [L..S.] 

Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of 


SPECIFICATIONS. 

I. WORK   TO   BE   DONE. 

The  work  to  be  done  consists  in  furnishing  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  engineer,  the  following  pipes  and  castings  free  aboard  cars 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 
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107  tons  of  12  inch  pipe,  class  A,  163  tons  of  12  inch  pipe,  class  B, 

435     "      "12     "         "         "     C,  158      "     "  10     "         «         «     C, 

56     "      "     S     "         "         "     C,  200   "      "     6     "         "        "     C, 

and  30  tons  of  special  castings,  more  or  less,  as  may  be  required  with  the  above 
pipes,  consisting  of  branches,  bends,  reducers,  bevel  hubs,  cuned  pipes,  sleeves, 
and  all  or  any  other  special  castings  directed  by  the  engineer  in  this  connection, 
subject  to  all  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  this  contract  and  specifications. 
The  above  weight  of  the  various  diameters  and  classes  of  pipes  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  approximate  only.  The  engineer  shall  have  the  right  of  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  same,  as  may  be  necessary,  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  quantities. 

2. — WHERE    DELIVERED. 

All  pipes  and  other  castings  shall  be  delivered  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, free  aboard  cars  of  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad  within  reach  of  vessel's  tackle. 


Every  pipe  and  special  casting  shall  have  distinctly  cast  upon  it  the  initials  of 
the  maker's  name,  and  the  year  in  which  it  was  cast ;  also  the  number  signify- 
ing the  order  in  point  of  time  in  which  it  was  cast ;  the  figm-es  denoting  the 
year  being  above  and  the  numbers  below,  thus  : — 

1885   1885   1885 

I         2         3 

-etc.,  and  also  the  class  letter;  the  letter  and  the  figures  to  be  cast  upon  the 

outside,  not  less  than  two  inches  in  length,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  relief. 

4. — APPAR.\TUS    FOR   WEIGHING    PIPES. 

The  contractor  shall  also  provide  at  his  own  expense,  at  the  foundry  where 
the  castings  are  made,  properly  sealed  scales  and  weights  for  weighing  the  pipes 
and  special  castings,  which  weighing  shall  be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
tractor, under  the  supervision  of  the  engineer  or  some  person  delegated  by 
him,  and  the  weight  of  each  pipe  or  special  casting  shall  be  conspicuously 
painted  in  white  on  the  outside  or  inside  before  delivery,  said  pipe  or  casting 
being  subject  to  reweighing  by  engineer  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

5. DESCRIPTION   OF   PIPES. 

The  pipes  shall  be  made  with  hub  and  spigot  joints,  which  shall  accurately 
conform  in  shape  and  dimension  to  the  drawing  furnished. 

6. — SECTIONS,  ETC. 

They  shall  be  true  circles  in  section,  with  their  inner  and  outer  surfaces 
concentric. 

7. — STRAIGHT   AND    CURVED    PIPE. 

The  straight  pipes  shall  be  straight,  and  the  cui-ved  pipes  shall  be  true  to  the 
required  curvature  in  the  direction  of  their  axes. 
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8. — DIMENSIONS. 

They  shall  be  of  specified  dimensions  in  internal  diameter  from  end  to  end, 
and  the  straight  pipe  shall  be  twelve  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  socket. 

9. SIZE   OF   SOCKET,    ETC. 

Especial  care  shall  be  taken  to  have  the  sockets  of  the  required  size.  The 
sockets  and  spigots  will  be  tested  by  circular  gauges,  and  no  pipe  will  be  received 
which  is  defective  in  joint-room  from  any  cause.  The  joint-room  for  each  class 
of  pipe  is  shown  in  the  table  marked  "Joint-room,  Weight,  etc." 

10. — SPECIAL   CASTINGS. 

All  special  castings  shall  be  made  according  to  such  drawings  and  instruc- 
tions as  will  be  given  by  the  engineer  from  time  to  time.  They  shall  have  lugs 
cast  on  them  of  such  forms  and  of  such  numbers  as  may  be  directed. 

II. JOINT-ROOM,   WEIGHT,    ETC. 


Thickness  of  Joint 
for  Calking. 

Length  of  Pipe  12  feet  exclusive  of  Socket. 

Diameter  of  Pipe. 

Class  A. 
Weight. 

Class  B. 
Weight. 

Class  C. 
Weight. 

0.5  inch 
0.4  inch 
0.4  inch 
0.4  inch 
0.4  inch 

12  inches 

786 

S26 

8S5 

345 

12. — MAXIMUM    VARIATION. 

No  pipe  will  be  accepted  which  falls  short  of  the  standard  weight  above 
specified  by  more  than  four  per  cent  thereof,  and  no  excess  of  weight  in  any 
one  pipe  of  more  thjin  four  per  cent  over  the  above  specified  standard  will  be 
paid  for. 

The  castings  furnished  under  such  items  shall  be  weighed  after  delivery  at 
Portsmouth,  and  the  total  weight  so  ascertained  shall  be  paid  for,  provided  it  is 
not  more  than  two  per  cent  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  standard  weights  herein 
stated  for  the  same  prices,  and  provided  no  excess  greater  than  four  per  cent  on 
any  one  piece  shall  be  paid  for. 


-QUALITY   OF    IRON. 


The  metal  shall  be  made  without  any  admixture  of  cinder  iron  or  other 
inferior  metal,  and  shall  be  remelted  in  a  cupola  or  air  furnace.     It  shall  be  of 
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such  quality  as  to  make  a  pipe  strong,  tough,  and  of  even  grain,  and  as  hard  as 
will  satisfactorily  admit  of  drilling  and  cutting,  and  shall  possess  a  tensile 
strength  of  at  least  sixteen  thousand  pounds  per  square  inch. 

14. SrECIMEN    RODS. 

Specimen  rods  of  the  metal  used,  of  a  size  and  form  suitable  for  a  testing 
machine,  shall  be  prepared  for  the  engineer  when  required. 

15. — now   TAKEN. 

These  specimen  rods  shall  be  poured  from  the  ladle  at  any  time,  either  before 
or  after  the  pipe  has  be,en  poured,  as  may  be  required,  and  shall  represent  a  true 
specimen  of  the  iron  used  in  making  the  pipes. 

16. HOW   CAST. 

The  straight  pipes  shall  be  cast  in  diy  sand  molds  in  a  vertical  position, 
with  the  hub  end  down,  and  the  curved  pipes  in  loam. 

17. — FLASKS    NOT   TO   BE    REMOVED. 

The  flasks  of  all  pipes  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  position  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  prevent  unequal  contraction. 

18. QUALITY   OF   COATINGS. 

The  pipes  and  castings  shall  be  free  from  scales  and  defects  of  eveiy  nature, 
no  plugging  or  filling  will  be  allowed,  they  shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  no 
lumps  or  rough  places  shall  be  left  in  the  barrels  or  sockets  nor  on  the  outer 
surface  at  the  spigot  ends.  No  acid  shall  be  used  in  cleaning  any  of  the 
castings. 

19. — INSPECTION,   CLEANING,   AND   COATINCJ. 

All  pipes  and  special  castings,  of  whatever  form,  shall  pass  a  careful  hammer 
inspection,  and  having  been  cleaned  under  the  direction  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  engineer,  shall  be  carefully  coated  inside  and  out  with  coal  pitch  varnish 
according  to  the  Dr.  Angus  Smith  process. 

20. — CONDITION   OF   THE   SURFACE    BEFORE   COATING. 

The  surface  must  be  entirely  free  from  i-ust,  and  no  casting  shall  be  coated 
unless  examined  and  approved  by  the  engineer  immediately  before  the  process 
begins,  if  he  shall  so  elect,  as  to  the  cleaning  and  condition  of  the  surfaces.  The 
contractor  shall  provide  a  covered  tramway  from  the  casting-room  to  the 
dipping-vat,  so  that  no  casting  shall  be  liable  to  become  wet  previous  to  its  being 
coated. 

21. — HOW   APPLIED. 

The  coating  shall  be  applied  under  the  following  conditions : — 
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22. — THE   PITCH. 

The  coal  pitch  varnish  used  must  be  of  a  character  to  make  a  smooth  coating, 
tough  and  tenacious  when  cold,  and  not  brittle  nor  with  any  tendency  to 
scale  off. 

23.  Each  casting  shall  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  three  hundred  degrees, 
Fahrenheit,  immediately  before  it  is  dipped,  and  shall  possess  not  less  than  this 
temperature  at  the  time  it  is  put  in  the  bath.  Each  casting  shall  remain  in  the 
bath  at  least  thirty  minutes. 

24.  The  pitch  shall  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  three  hundred  degi-ees 
Fahrenheit,  or  less  if  the  engineer  shall  require  it  so,  and  it  shall  be  maintained 
at  that  temperature  during  the  time  that  the  casting  is  immersed. 

25.  Fresh  pitch  and  linseed  oil  shall  be  frequently  added  to  keep  the 
mixture  at  the  proper  consistency,  and  the  vessel  shall  be  occasionally  emptied 
of  its  contents  and  refilled  with  fresh  pitch. 

26.  Any  pipe  or  special  casting  that  is  to  be  recoated  shall  first  be  thoroughly 
scraped  and  cleaned. 

27.  After  being  coated  the  pipes  shall  be  carefully  drained  of  the  suiplus 
pitch,  and,  when  diy  and  cool,  shall  be  subject  to  a  proof  by  water  pressure  of 
three  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  if  required  by  the  engineer  they 
shall  be  subjected  to  a  careful  hammer  test  while  under  the  pressure.  They 
shall  be  subjected  to  proof  by  water  pressure  and  hammer  test,  or  either,  after 
their  deliver)',  if  so  required  by  the  engineer. 

28.  All  tools,  materials,  and  men  necessaiy  for  the  proper  tests  and  inspection 
of  the  castings  shall  be  furnished  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor. 

29.  The  castings  will  be  weighed  for  payment  after  the  application  of  the 
coal  pitch  coating,  and  if  so  desired  by  the  engineer,  they  shall  be  weighed 
after  the  delivery,  and  the  weights  so  ascertained  shall  be  used  in  the  final 
settlement  of  this  conti-act. 

30.  The  engineer  shall  be  at  liberty  at  all  times  to  inspect  the  material  at  the 
foundiy,  and  the  molding,  casting,  and  coating  there.  The  forms,  sizes, 
uniformity,  and  conditions  of  all  pipes  and  other  castings  herein  referred  to, 
shall  be  subject  to  his  inspection  and  approval,  and  he  may  reject  without  prov- 
ing any  casting  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  or  drawings 
furnished.  He  shall  have  the  power  to  prevent  the  use  of  any  metal,  mold,  or 
core  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  not  suitable  for  the  pui-pose  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

(<2.)  The  application  of  the  coal  pitch  shall  be  made  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
the  material  shall  at  all  times  be'subject  to  his  inspection  and  rejection. 

(d.)  He  shall  have  the  right  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  plan,  form,  or 
dimensions  of  the  special  castings  herein  mentioned. 

31. INSPECTION,    ETC. 

All  the  pipes  and  other  castings  contracted  for  must  be  delivered  in  all 
respects   sound   and   confonnable  to]  the  contract.      The  inspection  will  not 
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relieve  the  contractor  of  any  of  his  obligations  in  this  respect,  and  any  defective 
pipe  or  other  casting  which  may  have  passed  the  inspector  at  the  works  or  else- 
where will  be  at  all  times  liable  to  rejection  when  discovered,  until  the  final 
adjustment  and  completion  of  this  conti-act. 

32. — shu'mkn't  and  dfxivkry. 

The  shipment  of  the  pipes  shall  commence  in  July,  18S5,  and  be  continued 
regularly  as  follows  :  Cargoes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September,  1885,  to  be  delivered  on  board  the  cars  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
along  the  wharf  within  reach  of  tackle.  Special  castings  are  to  be  delivered  as 
may  be  required  by  the  engineer.  The  rate  of  delivery  of  the  different  sizes 
shall  be  varied  as  required  by  the  engineer. 

^2- — THE   GROSS   TON. 

The  ton  used  shall  be  the  gross  ton  of  twenty-two  hundred  and  foity 
pounds  (2,240  lbs.). 

34. — MEANING    OF   THE   SPECIFICATIONS. 

Any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  specifications,  or  any  obscurity  as  to  the 
wording  of  them,  will  be  construed  by  the  engineer,  who  shall  have  the  right  to 
correct  any  errors  or  omissions  in  them  necessary  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of 
their  intention,  the  action  of  such  correction  to  date  from  the  time  that  the 
engineer  gives  due  notice  thereof. 

35. — "  ENGINEER." 

Whenever  the  word  "  Engineer "  is  used  herein  it  shall  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  engineer  of  the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  and 
to  his  properly  authorized  agents,  limited  by  the  particular  duties  intnisted  to 
them. 

36. — "  CONTRACTOR." 

Whenever  the  word  "  Contractor  "  is  used  herein  it  shall  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  party  or  parties  contracting  to  furnish  the  materials  and  perfonii  the 
work  to  be  done  under  these  specifications,  or  the  legal  representatives  of  such 
party  or  parties. 

On  condition  of  the  faithful  performance  of  this  agreement  and  these  specifi- 
cations, the  party  of  the  first  part  agi-ees  to  pay  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  at 
the  rate  of 

3 for  all  12  inch  pipe,  class  A,         $ for  all  10  inch  pipe,  class  C, 

$ "      12  inch  pipe,  class  B,         $ "        8  inch  pipe,  class  C, 

$ "       1 2  inch  pipe,  class  C,         $ "        6  inch  pipe,  class  C, 

per  gross  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  at  the  rate  of dollars  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  for 

the  special  castings;  all  of  said  pipes  and  castings  to  be  coated  by  the  Dr.  An- 
gus Smith  patent  process  ;  said  coating  to  be  perfected  at  the  foundry,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  specifications  herein  named,  and  the  prices  per  ton  above 
mentioned  to  include  the  coating  of  said  pipes  and  castings,  and  all  labor  and 
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expenses  attending  the  proving  of  said  pipes  and  castings  at  the  foundry,  except 
the  per  diem  of  the  inspector,  appointed  by  the  R.  A.  &  W.  Company,  to  be 
met  and  paid  by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

Payments  to  be  made  monthly  on  the  weight  of  the  said  castings  received  in 
proper  order  and  condition,  according  to  the  certificate  of  the  engineer,  reserving 
ten  per  cent  until  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  contract ;  provided,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  right,  hereby  reserved, 
of  the  said  R.  A.  &  W.  Company  to  reject  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the 
aforesaid  pipes  and  castings,  should  the  said  certificate  be  found  or  known  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  or  otherwise  improperly  given. 

That  the  conditions  of  this  contract,  as  regards  the  continuous  deliveiy,  may 
not  be  misunderstood,  it  is  hereby  agi-eed  that  this  contract  may,  at  the  option 
of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  be  declared  and  considered  forfeited,  if,  on  or 
before  the  6th  day  of  August  next,  there  should  not  have  been  delivered  in  good 
condition  in  terms  of  these  specifications,  at  least  one  third  of  the  pipes,  and  at 
least  one  third  of  the  special  castings  herein  conti-acted  for. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  that  he  will  execute  a  bond,  in 
such  sum  and  in  such  securities  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  R.  A.  &  W.  Com- 
pany, for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  contract,  conditioned  to  indemniiy  and 
save  harmless  the  town  and  the  said  company,  or  any  member  thereof,  on  ac- 
count of  any  injuiy  or  damage  received  or  sustained  by  any  person  or  persons, 
by  or  from  said  party  of  the  second  part  or  his  agents  or  servants  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  contract,  or  by  or  on  account  of  any  act  or  omission  of  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  or  his  agents  or  servants,  or  by  any  failure  to  deliver 
the  castings  in  the  manner  and  at  the  time  herein  before  agreed  upon,  and  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  this  contract  by  the  party  of  the  second  part ;  and  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  further  agrees  that  so  much  of  the  money  due 
to  him  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  agreement,  as  shall  be  considered  necessary 
by  the  R.  A.  &  W.  Company,  may  be  retained  by  the  party  of  the  first  part 
until  all  such  suits  for  claims,  or  damages  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  been  settled, 
and  evidence  to  that  effect  furnished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  company. 

If,  under  the  process  of  inspection,  there  shall  have  been  rejected,  under  the 
conditions  of  this  contract  and  specifications,  during  any  forty  days  continuously 
of  its  limitation,  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  pipes  and  castings  offered  within 
that  time  for  acceptance,  the  contract  may,  at  the  option  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part,  be  declared  forfeited,  and  it  shall  be  forfeited  accordingly. 

In  case  of  forfeiture  of  this  contract  under  any  of  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned,  or  in  consequence  of  failure  to  perform  other  obligations  and  con- 
ditions of  this  contract,  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
and  the  contract  and  agi-eement  shall  then  become  null  and  void,  and  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  may  at  its  discretion  contract  with  other  parties  for  all  or 
any  part  of  the  work  left  uncompleted  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  liable  to  any  damages  caused  to  said 
R.  A.  &.  W.  Company  by  reason  of  such  failure. 

All  materials  of  whatever  description,  upon  which  advances  have  been  made. 
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shall  become  thereby,  so  far  as  acceptable  in  other  respects,  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part;  and  whatever  may  be  found,  after  de- 
livery, objectionable  in  castings  upon  vi^hich  advances  have  been  made,  the  party 
of  the  second  part  shall  make  good  and  replace  immediately  on  receiving  notice 
thereof;  and  if  said  defective  and  objectionable  materials  are  not  replaced 
within  thirty  days  after  the  delivery  of  said  notice  to  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  at  their  office  or  place  of  business,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  may 
obtain  of  other  parties,  at  their  discretion,  the  articles  or  pipes  rejected  under  the 
terms  of  this  agi-eement,  and  the  cost  and  expense  of  replacing  such  rejected 
castings  by  sound  and  unobjectionable  ones  shall  be  paid  by  the  paity  of  the 
second  part,  or  deducted  from  any  balance  due  or  which  may  become  due  to 
the  said  party  of  the  s'econd  part  by  the  said  party  of  the  first  part. 

It  is  hereby  understood  that,  with  the  exception  of  such  instructions  and  cor- 
rections as  the  engineer  under  the  provisions  of  this  contract  is  entitled  to  make, 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract,  or  any  one  of  them,  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with,  or  rendered  in  any  sense  null  and  void  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part  attached  to  or  indorsed  upon  this  agreement,  speci- 
fying what  modifications  may  have  been  agi-eed  upon. 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  conti-actor  shall  pay  and  discharge  all  workmen's 
and  mechanics'  liens,  and  other  liens  and  claims  for  work  and  labor  done,  or 
materials  in  the  construction  of  said  pipe,  and  shall  indemnify  and  save  the 
company  harmless  fi-om  and  against  all  and  singular  the  same,  and  shall  furnish 
the  said  company  with  satisfactory  evidence  when  called  for  by  them,  that  all 
persons  who  have  done  work  or  furnished  materials  in  the  construction  of  said 
pipes,  have  been  fully  paid  for  or  satisfactorily  secured ;  and  in  case  such  evi- 
dence is  not  furnished,  an  amount  necessary  and  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims  of 
all  persons  aforesaid  shall  be  retained  from  the  moneys  due  the  said  contractor 
under  this  contract,  until  the  liabilities  aforesaid  shall  be  fully  discharged  or 
satisfactorily  secured. 

It  is  hereby  further  agreed  that  this  contract  shall  not  be  subject  or  assigned 
to  any  other  party  or  parties  without  the  written  consent  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part  indorsed  thereon. 

In  Witness  Whereof  the  Party  of  the  first  part  has  caused  these  presents  to 
be  signed  and  sealed  by  a  committee  for  the  puipose  duly  authorized,  and  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  has  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seal  this  day  and 
the  year  first  above  written. 

The  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  by  its  committee. 

[L.  S.] 


EBENEZER  G.  WALLACE,     [l.  s.] 
CHARLES   B.  GAFNEY.  [i..  s.] 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in ") 
duplicate  before  us,  J 

,    [L.  S.] 

.    [L.  S.] 

Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of 

Wm.  T.  Sullivan,     [l.  s.] 
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Office  of  the  Rochester  Aqueduct') 
AND  Water  Company.  i 

Rochester,  N.  H., ,  1885. 

To  Contractors  : — 

Sealed  proposals  will  be  received  at  this  office  until  12  o'clock ,  1885, 

for  laying  cast-iron  water  pipe.  The  engineer's  estimate  for  the  work  to  be 
done  is  as  follows  : — 

20,000  feet  12  inch  water  pipe. 

1,000     "     10     "  "         " 

4,000     "       S     "  "         " 

17,000     "       6     "  "         " 

These  quantities  are  considered  approximate,  and  the  company  reserve  the 
right  to  increase  or  diminish  the  .same,  as  in  their  opinion  may  be  necessary. 

Proposals  will  also  be  received  at  the  same  time  and  place  for  constructing 
dams  and  other  necessary  works  at  the  company's  reservoir,  also  for  the  con- 
stiuction  of  a  canal  to  said  reservoir,  all  of  said  work  to  be  done  according  to 
the  plans,  specifications,  and  contract,  to  be  shown  bidders  at  this  office. 

Each  bid  is  to  be  signed  by  the  bidder,  and  accompanied  by  a  certified  check 
of  five  hundred  ($500)  dollars,  payable  to  the  order  of  Albert  Wallace,  treas- 
urer of  the  said  company,  as  security  for  the  execution  of  the  contract. 

Bidders  will  state  the  price  in  their  proposal  for  each  and  every  separate  item 
of  the  work.  The  prices  proposed  will  cover  the  expense  of  all  material,  tools, 
and  labor,  except  pipes,  special  castings,  gates,  and  hydrants,  which  will  be  fur- 
nished on  cars  at  Rochester,  N.  H.  Lines  and  locations  on  the  grounds  will 
be  shown  contractors  on  application  to  the  engineer  at  this  office.  Forms  of 
proposals,  plans,  and  specifications,  etc.,  may  be  seen  at  this  office. 

The  company  reserve  the  right  to  reject,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  and  all  bids. 

Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company. 
J.  A.  Farrington,  Engineer. 

PROPOSAL. 

To  the for  excavating  and  back-filling  trenches,  and  hauling  and  laying 

water  pipe,  and  putting  in  place  stop-gates  and  other  appurtenances. 

Made  by ,  residing  in ,  do  declare  that ,  the  only 

person  interested  in  this  proposal,  and  that  no  other  person  than  the  person 
herein  named,  ha  any  interest  in  this  proposal,  or  in  any  contract  proposed 
to  be  taken ;  that  it  is  made  without  any  connection  with  any  other  persons 
making  proposals  for  the  same  work,  and  is  in  all  respects  fair  and  is  without 
collusion  or  fraud. 

And  — do  further  declare  that  no  person  appointed  to  any  office  by  virtue  of 
any  ordinance  or  order  of  said  town,  or  in  any  act  of  the  legislature  relating  to 
the  supplying  of  water  to  said  town,  is  in  any  way  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
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therein,  or  in  the  supplies  or  works  to  which  it  relates,  or  in  any  portion  of  the 
profits  thereof. 

And  —  do  further  declare  that  —  ha  carefully  examined  the  annexed  speci- 
fications and  form  of  contract,  and  the  plans  and  —  will  conti-act  to  do  the 
work  and  furnish  the  materials  called  for  by  the  annexed  contract  and  speci- 
fications in  the  manner  and  on  the  condidons  required  upon  the  following 
terms,  to  Nvit : — 

1.  For  all  excavations  of  trenches  or  foundations  in  rock  and  disposing  of  the 
materials,  in  spoil  banks,  the  sum  of 

2.  For  all  trenching  and  back-filling  in  earth  and  disposing  of  the  materials : 

For  1 2  inch  pipe,  the  sum  of  —  cents  per  lineal  foot. 
For  lo  inch  pipe,  the  sum  of  —  cents  per  lineal  foot. 
For  8  inch  pipe,  the  sum  of  —  cents  per  lineal  foot. 
For    6  inch  pipe,  the  sum  of  —  cents  per  lineal  foot. 

3.  For  all  labor  and  expense  of  passing  under  raihoad  tracks  the  sum  of  — 
for  each  crossing. 

4.  For  laying  the  pipes  and  all  appurtenances,  furnishing  all  materials,  and 
doing  all  labor  incidental  thereto,  not  excepted  in  the  specifications,  the  lengths 
to  be  measured  along  the  center  of  the  pipes,  and  in  case  of  branches,  as  starting 
from  the  center  of  the  main  pipe : 

For  12  inch  pipe,  with  lead  and  gasket  joint,  the  sum  of — cents  per  lineal  foot. 
For  10  inch  pipe,  with  lead  and  gasket  joint,  the  sum  of —  cents  per  lineal  foot. 
For  8  inch  pipe,  with  lead  and  gasket  joint,  the  sum  of —  cents  per  lineal  foot. 
For    6  inch  pipe,  with  lead  and  gasket  joint,  the  sum  of — cents  per  lineal  foot. 

5.  For  all  concrete  masonry  laid  as  specified,  including  the  furnishing  of  all 
materials  and  fomis,  the  sum  of per  cubic  yard. 

6.  For  all  brick  masonry  laid  in  hydraulic  cement  mortar,  as  specified, 
including  the  furnishing  of  all  materials  and  forms  and  setting  of  all  manhole 
heads  and  covers,  the  sum  of per  cubic  yard. 

7.  For  hauling  and  setting  all  hydrants  complete,  including  connections  with 

the  main  pipe,  and  all  and  every  charge  for  the  same,  the  sum  of for  each 

hydrant. 

8.  For  furnishing  and  setting  all  wooden  stop-gates,  air-cock,  valve,  and 
manhole  boxes,  including  fitting  and  placing  covers,  the  sum  of each. 

9.  For  furnishing  and  securing  in  place  all  wrought-iron  work,  the  sum  of 
—  cents  per  pound. 

The  above  prices  are  to  include  the  cost  of  doing  all  other  work  required  by 
the  specifications  or  appertaining  thereto,  including  the  setting  of  stop-gates. 

In  case  this  proposal  be  accepted  by  the  said  company, ,  of  the 

county  of ,  in  the  state  of ,  and ,  of  the  county  of , 

in  the  state  of ,  both  responsible  parties,  are  offered  as  sureties  for  the 

faithful  performance  of  the  contract  therefor. 
(Signed.) 
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This  agi^eement,  made  and  concluded  this  twenty-first  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  by  and  between  the  Rochester 
Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  a  corporation  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  and  having  its  place  of  business  at  Rochester,  in  the 
county  of  Strafford  and  state  of  New  Hampshire,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 

and ,  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  in  the  state  of 

,  copartners,  doing  business  under  the  firm  name  of ,  party  of  the 

second  part. 

Witnesseth,  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  a  full  and  valuable 
consideration,  have  agreed,  and  by  these  presents  do  agree,  with  the  paity  of 
the  first  part,  and  under  a  penalty  expressed  in  a  bond  bearing  even  date  with 
these  presents,  and  hereunto  annexed,  at  their  own  proper  cost  and  expense,  in 
a  good  and  workmanlike  manner  and  according  to  the  best  of  their  art  and 
ability,  to  do  all  work  and  furnish  all  materials  called  for  by  this  agreement,  in 
the  manner  and  under  the  conditions  herein  specified,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  directions  made  and  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  work 
proceeds ;  and  have  further  agreed  that  the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and 
Water  Company  shall  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  from  time  to 
time,  such  persons  as  they  deem  proper  to  inspect  the  materials  to  be  furnished 
and  the  work  to  be  done  under  this  agreement,  and  to  see  that  the  same 
strictly  corresponds  with  the  specifications  hereinafter  set  forth. 

To  prevent  disputes  and  litigation,  it  is  further  agieed  by  and  between  the 
parties  of  this  contract,  that  the  engineer  shall,  in  all  cases,  determine  the 
amount  or  the  quantity  of  tlie  several  kinds  of  work  which  are  to  be  paid  for 
under  this  contract ;  and  he  shall  decide  all  questions  which  may  arise  relative 
to  the  execution  of  this  contract  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  and  his  estimate 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

I. WORK    TO    BE   DONE. 

All  the  pipes,  special  castings  appertaining  thereto,  stop-gates,  air-cocks, 
check-valves  and  hydrants,  will  be  furnished  to  the  contractor  and  delivered  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  or  Rochester,  N.  H.,  on  cars  subject  to  weight  and  inspec- 
tion. The  cost  of  hauling  after  such  delivery,  and  all  expenses  for  labor, 
materials,  tools,  etc.,  incurred  in  laying  the  pipes,  shall  be  paid  by  the  con- 
tractor, except  freight  from  Portsmouth  to  Rochester,  to  be  paid  by  company  on 
presentment  of  railroad  freight  bill  by  contractor. 

2. — MEASUREMENTS    FOR   PAYMENTS. 

The  measurements  for  payments  will  be  made  along  the  center  of  the  pipe 
after  it  is  laid,  and  in  case  of  branches,  as  starting  from  the  center  of  the  main 
pipe.  No  allowance  will  be  made  for  special  castings,  gates,  or  cut-pipes,  nor 
in  consequence  of  any  variation  of  the  castings  from  the  drawings  or  plans,  for 
extra  quantity  of  lead  or  gasket,  nor  on  any  other  account. 
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The  above  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  N.  H.,  aforesaid,  in 
the  streets  and  along  the  hne  indicated  by  the  engineer. 

4. — TRENCHES. 

The  trenches  for  the  pipes  shall  be  opened  in  accordance  with  the  lines  and 
grades  given  for  the  work  and  as  far  in  advance  of  the  pipes  as  may  be  required 
by  the  engineer,  but  in  no  case  farther.  The  top  of  the  pipe  shall  be  five  feet 
below  such  grade  as  the  engineer  shall  determine  to  be  the  established  grade  of 
the  center  line  of  the  street,  whether  the  same  is  the  present  grade  of  the  street 
or  not ;  but  upon  other  than  sb-eet  lines  the  top  of  the  pipe  shall  be  at  least  three 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  always  indicated  by  the  engineer.  The 
contractor  shall  make  additional  excavations  whenever  required  for  the  pui-pose 
of  securing  a  good  foundation,  and  shall  refill  with  suitable  material  in  the 
manner  required.  The  width  of  such  trenches  shall  be  at  least  two  feet  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  to  be  laid  therein.  In  the  earth  excavation  all 
necessary  joint  holes  shall  be  dug  at  least  one  foot  below  the  bottom  of  the  bell 
or  hub  of  the  pipe,  by  two  and  one  half  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  long,  to  give 
sufficient  room  for  calking. 

Where  water  occurs  in  the  bottom  of  the  ti^ench,  it  shall  be  sufficiently  drawn 
off  to  obtain  a  firm  basis  for  the  pipes,  and  to  admit  of  the  calking  being  suffi- 
ciently performed.  The  gravel,  macadamizing,  and  other  surface  material,  for 
at  least  one  foot  in  depth,  shall  be  carefully  taken  off"  and  deposited  on  one 
side  of  the  trench.  The  remaining  excavation  shall  be  put  on  the  other  side 
of  the  trench,  to  avoid  waste,  and  all  material  to  be  kept  two  feet  from  the 
edges  of  the  trench. 

5. — ROCK. 

In  rock,  the  material  shall  be  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  below  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe,  and  of  a  width  two  feet  greater  than  the  inside  diameter  of 
the  pipe,  the  lower  six  inches  in  depth  of  the  trench  to  be  refilled  with  suitable 
gravel  and  thoroughly  tamped  before  laying  the  pipe,  in  order  to  give  it  a  finn 
basis.  All  the  excavations  shall,  after  the  laying  and  calking  of  the  pipe,  be  re- 
filled in  layers  of  six  inches  in  depth,  and  properly  tamped  with  earth  not  required 
for  filling  other  trenches,  or  in  case  such  material  is  not  to  be  had,  then  with  suit- 
able material  to  be  furnished  by  the  contractor  at  his  own  expense  and  cost. 

The  above  dimensions  will  be  taken  for  estimating  the  amount  of  rock  excava- 
tion, and  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  greater  widths  or  depths,  nor  for  slop- 
ing sides,  nor  for  such  refilling.  Only  such  stone  as  requires  blasting,  and  is 
found  in  quantities  of  one  cubic  yard  or  more,  will  be  estimated  as  rock. 

6. PROTECTION    OF   TRENCHES. 

Measures  shall  always  be  taken  by  the  contractor  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
public  while  the  trenches  are  open,  by  such  precautions  of  shoring,  watching, 
barriers,  lights,  covering  blasts,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  call  for. 
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7. — SHEETING. 

In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  caving  in  of  the  banks,  the  con- 
tractor shall,  at  his  own  cost  and  expense,  furnish  and  put  in  suitable  bracing 
material,  and  remove  the  same  as  the  filling  of  the  trenches  proceeds. 

8. — DELIVERY   OF   THE    PIPES    ALONG   THE   STREETS,  ETC. 

In  delivering  the  pipes  and  castings  along  the  streets  and  line,  care  shall  be 
taken  to  distribute  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  laid,  and  so  place 
them  as  to  interrupt  the  use  of  the  street  as  little  as  possible. 

9. — TOOLS. 

Proper  implements  and  tools  for  the  safe  and  convenient  handling  and  laying 
of  the  pipes,  etc.,  such  as  are  satisfactoiy  to  the  engineer,  shall  in  all  cases  be 
used,  and  great  care  shall  be  taken  in  all  cases  in  the  handling  of  the  pipes  to 
prevent  the  pitch  from  being  inibbed  off. 

The  contractor  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  damage  and  injury  that  may 
occur  to  the  pipes  or  other  articles  after  their  delivery  to  him. 

ID. DEFECTIVE   PIPES. 

No  pipe  or  casting  shall  be  laid  which  is  known  or  may  be  found  to  be  defec- 
tive, or  which  has  been  injured  by  handling.  Notice  shall  always  be  given  to 
the  engineer  or  inspector  of  any  such  injured  or  defective  casting,  and  it  shall 
be  set  aside  and  conspicuously  marked  with  the  letter  "  D  "  in  white  paint, 
whether  detected  at  the  yard  or  after  delivery  along  the  line. 

If  any  defective  pipe  or  casting  shall  be  found  to  have  been  laid,  it  shall  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  a  sound  and  unobjectionable  pipe  or  casting  by  the 
conti-actor  without  extra  charge. 

II. — CONCRETE    FOUNDATIONS. 

At  such  points  as  the  engineer  may  require,  a  concrete  foundation  shall  be 
put  in  to  support  the  pipes  and  other  work. 

12. — STAY   WALLS. 

On  steep  gi^ades,  where  required,  masonry  stay  walls  of  such  form  and  dimen- 
sions as  the  engineer  may  direct  shall  be  built  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor. 

13. — LAYING   OF   PIPES. 

The  pipes,  when  laid  in  the  trenches,  shall  accurately  confonn  to  the  align- 
ment and  grades  required,  and  on  cui-ves,  the  pipes  designed  for  that  particular 
curvatiire  shall  be  used,  and  no  other.  Stop-gates,  air-cocks,  hydrants,  special 
castings,and  all  other  parts  pertinent  to  the  supply  or  distribution  shall  be  set  or 
laid  at  the  required  points  in  such  a  manner  as  the  engineer  may  direct.  When- 
ever the  pipes  require  cutting,  the  work  shall  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
engineer. 
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14. — CAI'S    TO    mi   SECURED. 

The  reducers,  bends,  and  such  other  parts  as  may  he  Hable  to  draw,  shall  be 
firmly  secured  by  stivips,  bolts,  or  masoniy,  as  directed  by  the  engineer,  and  the 
caps  of  such  branches  as  require  to  be  capped  shall  be  bolted  or  supported  by 
masomy  and  well  secured,  and  all  other  applications  as  may  be  necessary  to  the 
perfect  working  of  the  distribution,  when  the  water  is  let  on,  shall  be  made  and 
completed. 

15. — STRAPS   AND   BOLTS. 

The  straps  and  bolts  used  shall  be  made  of  the  best  American  refined  iron, 
and  the  size  and  workmanship,  as  well  as  the  material,  shall  in  all  respects  be 
satisfactory  to  the  engmeer. 

16. — OMISSIONS. 

Any  omissions  of  branches,  stop-gates,  or  other  appurtenances  intended  to  be 
laid,  shall  be  corrected  when  required,  by  reopening  the  trench,  if  it  has  been 
filled  up,  and  introducing  what  has  been  omitted  without  extra  charge. 

17. — JOINT-ROOM. 

At  the  time  when  laid,  the  spigots  of  the  pipe  shall  be  so  adjusted  in  the 
sockets  as  to  give  a  uniform  space  all  around,  and  if  any  pipe  does  not  allow 
sufficient  space,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  one  of  proper  dimensions. 

The  joint  shall  at  all  times  be  at  least  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  depth  of  lead  shall  be  as  follows:  For  12-inch  pipe,  2^  inches;  lo-inch, 
2^  inches ;  8-inch,  2  inches ;  6-inch,  2  inches. 

18. — SPACE   BETWEEN   JOINTS. 

The  joints  of  the  sleeves  shall  be  ran  with  lead  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
the  joints  of  the  pipes  upon  which  they  shall  be  placed,  and  as  much  deeper  as 
may  be  required  by  the  engineer. 

The  gasket  packing  shall  be  of  clean,  sound,  hemp  yarn,  twisted  or  braided, 
applied  in  one  piece  and  tightly  driven,  so  as  to  leave  the  required  depth  for  the 
lead,  which  must  not  be  poured  until  the  inspector  has  pronounced  the  packing 
and  depth  satisfactory.  The  pipes  shall  be  separated  such  a  distance  between 
the  end  of  the  spigot  and  the  shoulder  of  the  socket  as  may  be  required  by  the 
engineer. 

19. — LEAD. 

The  lead  used  shall  be  of  the  best  quality  of  pure  soft  lead,  and  suitable  for 
calking  and  securing  a  tight  and  pennanent  joint. 

20. — RUNNING  JOINTS. 

Before  running  the  lead  the  joints  shall  be  carefully  wiped  out  to  make  them 
clean  and  dry ;  the  joint  shall  be  run  full  at  one  pouring,  and  the  melting-pot 
shall  always  be  kept  within  30  feet  of  the  joint  about  to  be  poured. 
17 
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21. — CALKING. 

The  joints  shall  be  calked  by  competent  mechanics,  the  calking  to  be  faith- 
fully executed,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  tight  joint  without  over- 
straining the  iron  of  the  bell.  In  all  cases  the  calking  shall  be  done  towards 
the  place  of  the  gate  and  other  points  where  the  lead  is  likely  to  be  porous, 
so  as  to  drive  it  together  at  these  points.  The  lead,  after  being  driven,  shall  be 
flush  with  the  face  of  the  socket. 

22. — CLEANING    CASTINGS. 

The  pipes  and  all  other  castings  shall  be  carefully  swept  and  cleaned,  as  they 
are  laid,  of  any  earth  or  inibbish  which  may  have  found  place  inside  during  or 
before  the  operation  of  laying.  Every  open  end  of  a  pipe  or  branch  shall  be 
plugged  or  otherwise  closed  whenever  work  is  suspended. 

23. — FILLING  TRENCHES. 

In  refilling  trenches,  the  earth  filled  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  under  and 
at  the  top  of  the  pipe  and  other  castings,  shall  be  carefully  packed  and  well 
rammed  with  proper  tools  for  the  purpose.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  give  the  pipe 
a  solid  bearing  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  earth  filling  above  the  pipe 
shall  also  be  sufficiently  rammed  to  prevent  after  settlement.  It  shall  be  moist- 
ened, when  necessaiy,  by  the  engineer,  and  the  material  must  be  free  from 
stones  over  six  inches  in  diameter. 

The  trenches  shall  in  all  cases  be  refilled  with  the  material  furnished  by  their 
excavation,  provided  it  be  proper  quality ;  and  in  case  such  material  is  lacking, 
it  shall  be  supplied  by  the  contractor  without  extra  charge.  No  pipe  shall  be 
covered  until  special  orders  to  that  eff"ect  have  been  given. 

24. — STREETS   AND   SIDEWALKS   TO   BE  KEPT   OPEN. 

The  contractor  shall  keep  the  sb^eets  in  which  he  may  be  at  work  open  for 
carnages  to  pass,  as  far  as  practicable;  he  shall  bridge  the  trenches  at  all  cross- 
ings of  sti-eets  and  private  ways,  and  shall  conduct  his  work  for  this  object  in 
such  manner  as  directed  by  the  engineer  from  time  to  time.  No  sidewalk 
shall  be  obstructed  when  it  is  possible  to  prevent  it. 

25. — CONDITION  OF  SURFACE  OF  STREET. 

In  streets  and  roads  the  class  of  surface  before  existing  shall  be  replaced  so 
as  to  be  in  every  way  equal  to  that  surface  in  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
satisfactory  to  the  engineer. 

26. GATE-BOXES. 

A  box  or  vault,  of  wood  or  iron,  shall  be  furnished,  and  set  over  each  of  the 
stop-gates,  and  over  each  of  the  air-cocks  and  check-valves,  and  the  iron  frames 
and  covers  shall  be  properly  fastened  to  them.  These  boxes  are  to  be  made  of 
the  foiTn  and  dimensions  as  shown  on  plans  furnished  by  the  engineer.     If  of 
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wood,  they  shall  be  made  of  sound  spruce  lumber,  which  shall  be  bumetized 
or  creosoted  by  the  best  approved  process.  If  of  wood,  the  boxes  shall  be 
fonned  of  two-inch  planks,  set  close  and  securely  nailed. 

27. — BLOW-OFF    WELLS. 

Wells^  shall  Jbe  built  to  receive  the  water  from  the  blow-off  cocks  when  re- 
quired. They  shall  be  built  where  required  by  the  engineer,  of  brick  on  foun- 
dations of  concrete,  and  shall  be  provided  with  a  manhole  entrance,  fitted 
with  an  iron  frame,  and  covered  according  to  the  plans  to  be  fur- 
nished. A  pipe  of  suitable  size  will  be  laid  from  the  blow-off  to  the 
well,  and  when  necessary,  the  well  shall  be  connected  with  the  sewer  or  an 
open  lot,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  directed  by  the  engineer,  and  the  price 
per  yard  for  mason-work  will  include  the  cost  of  hauling  and  setting  any  such 
pipe,  etc.,  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  wells  are  built. 

2S. — BRICK   MASONRY. 

The  brick  masonry  shall  be  of  the  best  quality  of  hard  burnt  bricks,  laid  in 
hydraulic  mortar,  the  bricks  to  be  thoroughly  wet  immediately  before  being  laid, 
and  be  laid  with  full  cement  joints  formed  at  one  operation ;  the  mortar  to  be 
of  the  best  quality  of  fresh  hydraulic  cement  and  clean,  shai-p  sand  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  of  cement  and  two  parts  of  sand,  and  to  be  fresh  mixed 
when  laid. 

29. — CONCRETE. 

Concrete  shall  be  made  of  broken  stone,  broken  so  as  to  pass  through  a  ring 
two  inches  in  diameter  inside,  mixed  with  cement  mortar  made  as  above 
described,  in  such  proportions  that  it  shall  slightly  overfill  the  void  spaces  in 
the  stone.  The  stone  used  for  this  purpose  shall  be  hard  and  durable,  and  if 
necessary,  shall  be  washed.  The  concrete  shall  be  laid  in  layers  not  exceeding 
six  inches  in  thickness,  and  shall  be  well  rammed  until  consolidated. 


In  laying  the  pipes,  care  shall  be  taken  not  to  remove,  without  the  consent  of 
the  proper  parties,  any  gas  pipe  or  fixtures,  and  in  crossing  these,  they  shall  be 
sustained  until  the  work  is  completed.  The  earth  shall  be  filled  in  aftenvards 
under  and  around  them,  so  as  to  render  their  position  as  safe  and  peraianent  as 
before.  Any  damage  done  to  gas  pipes,  or  any  other  pipes,  etc.,  or  caused  by 
neglect  to  attend  to  them,  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  contractor. 

31. RAILROADS. 

Whenever  it  may  be  necessar}'  to  interfere  with  any  railroads,  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  superintendent  thereof,  and  reasonable  time  be  given  to  remove  or 
shore  up  the  tracks,  all  of  which  cost  shall  be  paid  by  the  contractor. 
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32. — DEPOSIT   OF   MATERIALS. 

The  material  from  the  trenches  shall  be  so  deposited  as  to  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  public  transit  or  the  convenience  of  tlie  residents  along  the  road 
or  street. 

^^. — CISTERNS,    DRAINS,    SEWERS,    ETC. 

Whenever  it  may  be  necessary  to  cross  or  to  interfere  with  existing  drains, 
sewers,  cisterns,  or  pipes,  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  engineer,  and  the  cross- 
ings or  alterations  shall  be  made  according  to  his  directions,  and  the  contractor 
shall  have  no  claims  for  any  extra  compensation  on  account  of  any  increase  in 
the  depth  of  laying  pipe  by  reason  of  such  drains,  cisterns,  sewers,  etc.,  or  on 
account  of  any  difficulty  or  expense  occasioned  by  the  same.  Any  damage 
caused  to  the  mason-work  of  the  drains,  cisterns,  sewers,  or  pipes  shall  be 
thoroughly  repaired  by  the  contractor,  and  the  said  mason-work  shall  be 
strengthened,  if  necessary,  to  meet  any  additional  strain  that  the  laying  of  the 
pipes  may  impose  upon  it. 

34. CLEANING    STREETS. 

Any  defective  pipes  or  other  pipes  not  laid,  castings  or  other  iron  works, 
shall  be  removed  from  the  streets  and  deposited  in  the  pipe-yard  or  at  other 
such  points  in  the  town  as  may  be  directed  by  the  engineer.  As  the  laying  is 
completed,  all  rubbish  or  refuse  of  whatever  description  created  thereby  shall 
be  removed  without  unnecessary  delay  from  the  street  or  road,  which  shall  be 
left  in  all  respects  in  as  good  a  state  as  existed  before  the  laying  commenced. 
Whenever  this  cleaning  of  rubbish  from  the  street  is  neglected,  the  engineer 
will  give  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  contractor,  and  if  said  rubbish  is  not 
removed  or  said  repairing  is  not  done  within  one  day  thereafter,  the  engineer 
may  employ  other  parties  to  do  such  work  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor,  and 
the  expense  thus  incurred  shall  be  deducted  from  any  money  due  the  contractor. 

35. — CORRECTING   IMPERFECT  WORK. 

Any  imperfect  or  unfaithful  work  that  may  be  discovered  before  the  final 
acceptance  of  the  work  shall  be  corrected  immediately  on  the  requirement  of 
the  engineer,  notwithstanding  that  it  may  have  been  overlooked  by  tlie  proper 
inspector  and  estimated.  The  inspection  of  the  work  shall  not  relieve  the 
contractor  of  any  obligation  to  perform  sound  and  reliable  work  as  herein 
described. 

36. INCOMPETENT   MEN   TO   BE   DISCHARGED. 

If  any  person  employed  by  the  contractor  shall  appear  to  the  engineer  to  be 
incompetent  or  disorderly,  he  shall  be  discharged  immediately  upon  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  engineer,  and  such  person  shall  not  again  be  employed  upon  the 
works. 
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37. — ORDERS. 

Whenever  the  contractor  is  not  present  upon  any  part  of  the  work  where  it 
may  be  desired  to  give  directions,  orders  may  be  given  by  the  engineer,  and 
shall  be  received  and  obeyed  by  the  superintendent  or  foreman  in  charge  of  the 
particular  work  in  reference  to  which  the  orders  are  given. 

38. — WORK   TO   BE   KEPT   IN   REPAIR   SIX   MONTHS. 

The  contractor  shall  keep  the  work  in  good  repair  for  the  term  of  six  months 
after  the  date  that  the  water  is  let  into  the  pipes  for  the  purpose  contemplated 
in  building  said  works,  and  shall  correct  and  repair  promptly  during  all  that 
time  all  the  leaks  and  failures  of  whatever  description,  and  all  settlements  and 
irregularities  of  surfaces  of  streets,  the  work,  in  all  respects,  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion at  that  time. 

39. — STAKES    AND    BENCH-MARKS. 

All  grades,  dimensions,  locations,  and  heights  of  the  different  kinds  of  work 
will  be  given  by  the  proper  stakes  and  bench-marks.  Such  stakes  and  bench- 
marks must  be  preserved  by  the  contractor  until  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
requires  their  removal.  If  the  contractor,  in  a  willful  and  careless  manner, 
remove,  or  causes  the  removal  of  any  stakes  or  bench-marks  before  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  requires  it,  the  expense  of  replacing  them  will  be  charged  to 
the  contractor,  and  the  amount  deducted  from  the  amount  due  on  his  final 
settlement. 

40. — INSPECTION. 

All  of  the  work  contemplated  and  described  in  this  contract  and  specifica- 
tions shall  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer,  and  all  the  materials  and 
workmanship  of  whatever  description  shall  be  subjected  to  the  inspection  and 
rejection  of  said  engineer. 

41. — EXPLANATIONS   AND   CORRECTIONS. 

Any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  specifications  or  any  obscurity  in  the 
wording  of  them,  shall  be  explained  by  the  engineer,  who  shall  have  the  right 
of  correcting  any  errors  or  omissions  in  them  when  such  correctioii  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  fulfillment  of  their  intentions,  the  action  of  such  intention  to  date 
from  the  time  that  the  engineer  gives  notice  thereof. 

42. — ENGINEER. 

Whenever  the  word  "  Engineer  "  is  used  herein,  it  shall  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  engineer  of  the  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  and 
to  his  properly  authorized  agents,  limited  to  the  particular  duties  intrusted  to 
them. 
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43. — CONTRACTOR. 

Whenevei-  the  word  "  Contractor  "  is  used  herein  it  shall  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  party  (or  parties)  who  has  entered  into  the  contract  to  perform  the 
work  to  be  done  under  the  specifications  or  the  legal  representatives  of  such 
party. 

44.. — TOWN   ORDINANCES. 

In  all  of  the  operations  connected  with  the  work  herein  specified,  all  the 
ordinances  and  laws  controlling  or  limiting  in  any  way  the  actions  of  those 
engaged  on  the  works,  or  affecting  the  materials  applied  to  them,  must  be 
respected  and  strictly  adhered  to. 

((/.)  And  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  work  shall  be  commenced  and  canied 
on  at  such  points  and  in  such  order  of  preference,  and  at  such  times  and 
seasons  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  directed  by  the  engineer.  The  rate  of 
progi-ess  in  pipe-laying  shall  be  made  to  confonn  to  the  deliveiy  of  the  pipe  by 
the  founders. 

(e.')  And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  further  agree  that  said 
party  of  the  first  part  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  retain  out  of  the 
money  payable  to  the  said  pai-ty  of  the  second  part,  under  this  agreement, 
fifteen  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  contract,  and  to  expend  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  provided  for,  in  making  such  repairs  on  the  line  of  said  work  as  the 
engineer  may  deem  necessary. 

(/.)  And  it  is  further  agreed  that  if,  at  any  time  during  six  months  of  the 
date  of  the  final  completion  of  the  work  contemplated  in  this  contract,  any  part 
of  said  work  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineer  require  repairing,  and  the 
engineer  shall  notify  said  party  of  the  second  part,  in  person  or  by  mail,  to  make 
the  repairs  so  required,  and  if  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  neglect  to  make 
such  repairs  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  engineer  within  three  days  from  the  date 
of  the  service  of  such  notice,  then  the  said  engineer  shall  have  the  right  to 
employ  such  person  or  persons  as  he  may  deem  proper  to  make  the  same,  and 
said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  the  expenses  thereof  out  of  the  sum  retained 
for  that  pui-pose  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  as  before  mentioned. 

[g.)  And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  said  period  of  six  months,  provided  the  vv'ork  shall  at  that  time  be  in  good 
order,  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such 
part  of  the  sum  last  aforesaid  as  may  remain  after  the  expense  of  making  such 
repairs,  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  shall  have  been  paid  therefrom. 

The  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  further  agree  that  they  will  give 
their  personal  attention  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract ;  and  that  they  will  not 
sublet  the  aforesaid  work,  but  will  keep  the  same  under  their  control ;  and  that 
they  will  not  assign  by  power  of  attorney,  or  otherwise,  any  portion  of  said 
work,  unless  by  and  with  consent  of  the  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Com- 
pany, to  be  signified  by  indorsement  on  this  agreement. 

The  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  further  agree  that  they  will  com- 
mence laying  the  pipes  as  soon  as  notice  in  Vi'riting  shall  be  given ;  to  commence 
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and  to  progress  herewith  so  as  to  complete  the  whole  contract  in  accordance 

with  this  agreement  by  the ,  and  it  is  expressly  understood 

that  should  the  delivery  of  the  pipes  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  be  at  any 
time  from  any  cause  delayed,  the  said  Rochester.Aqueduct  and  Water  Company 
are  authorized  to  extend  the  time  for  the  completion  of  this  contract,  not  exceed- 
ing nine  months  from  the  time  herein  fixed  for  its  termination,  and  there  shall 
be  no  claim  for  damages  in  consequence  of  such  delay. 

The  said  pai-ty  of  the  second  part  further  agree  that  if  the  work  to  be  done 
under  this  agreement  shall  be  abandoned,  or  if  the  contract  shall  be  assigned 
by  the  party  of  the  second  part  otherwise  than  as  herein  specified  ;  or  if  at  any 
time  the  engineer  shall  be  of  the  opinion,  and  shall  so  certify  in  writing  to  the 
Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  that  the  said  work,  or  any  part 
thereof,  is  unnecessarily  or  unreasonably  delayed,  or  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part  are  willfully  violating  any  of  the  conditions  or  covenants  of  this  contract, 
or  are  executing  said  contract  in  bad  faith,  the  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water 
Company  shall  have  the  power  to  notify  the  aforesaid  party  of  the  second  part 
to  discontinue  said  work,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  Rochester  Aqueduct  and 
Water  Company  may  designate  ;  and  the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water 
Company  shall  thereupon  have  the  power  to  place  such  or  as  many  persons,  and 
to  obtain  by  purchase  or  hire  such  animals,  carts,  wagons,  implements,  and 
tools,  as  the  engineer  may  deem  necessaiy  or  advisable,  to  work  and  be  used  to 
complete  the  work  herein  described,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  engineer  may 
deem  necessary,  and  to  use  such  materials  as  they  may  find  upon  the  line  of  said 
work,  and  to  procure  such  other  material  for  the  completion  of  the  same,  and  to 
charge  the  expense  of  said  labor  and  materials,  animals,  carts,  wagons,  imple- 
ments, and  tools  to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  the  expense  so  charged 
shall  be  deducted  and  paid  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  out  of  such  money  as 
may  be  either  due  or  may  become  due  at  any  time  thereafter,  to  the  party  of  the 
second  part  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  agreement  or  any  part  thereof;  and  in 
case  such  expense  is  less  than  the  sum  which  would  have  been  payable  under 
this  contract,  if  the  same  had  been  completed  by  the  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  difference ; 
and  in  case  such  expense  shall  exceed  the  last  said  sum,  then  the  said  party  of 
the  second  part  shall  pay  the  amount  of  such  excess  to  the  party  of  the  first 
part  on  notice  from  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  of  the  excess 
so  due. 

It  is  hereby  agi^eed  that  the  contractor  shall  indemnify  and  save  the  Rochester 
Aqueduct  and  W' ater  Company  harmless  from  and  against  all  claims  against  the 
said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  for  labor  done  and  inaterials  furnished  under  this  contract, 
and  shall  furnish  the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  W'ater  Company  with  satis- 
factory evidence,  when  called  for  by  them,  that  all  persons  who  have  done  work 
or  furnished  materials  under  this  contract,  for  which  the  said  Rochester  Aque- 
duct and  Water  Company  may  become  liable,  have  been  fully  paid  or  satisfac- 
torily secured;  and  in  case  such  evidence  is  not  furnished,  an  amount  necessary 
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and  sufficient  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  persons  aforesaid  shall  be  retained  from 
the  moneys  due  the  said  contractor  under  this  contract,  until  the  liabilities  afore- 
said shall  be  fully  discharged  or  satisfactorily  secured. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  further  agree  that  they  will  indemnify 
and  save  harmless  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  from  all 
claims,  demands,  suits,  and  actions  of  ef  ery  name  and  description,  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  any  injuries  or  damages  received  or  sustained  by  any  party  or  parties  in 
their  persons  or  property,  by  or  from  the  party  of  the  second  part,  their  servants, 
or  agents  in  the  construction  of  the  said  vs'ork,  or  by  or  in  consequence  of  any 
improper  materials  used  in  its  construction,  or  by  or  in  consequence  of  any  neg- 
ligence in  grading  the  same,  or  by  or  on  account  of  any  act  or  omission  of  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part,  or  their  agents,  and  at  their  own  proper  cost  and 
expense  defend  any  and  all  such  suits  and  actions,  and  will  execute  a  bond  in 
such  sum  and  in  such  securities  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  said  Rochester 
Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  conditioned  to  indemnify  and  save  harmless,  as 
aforesaid,  the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  and  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  this  contract  by  the  party  of  the  second  part ;  and  the  said 
part}'  of  the  second  part  hereby  agree  that  so  much  of  the  money  due  to  them 
imder  and  by  virtue  of  this  agi-eement  as  shall  be  considered  necessary  by  the 
Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  may  be  retained  by  the  said  party  of 
the  first  part  until  all  such  suits  or  claims  for  damages,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have 
been  settled,  and  evidence  to  that  effect  furnished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said 
company. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  further  agree  that  the  engineer  of  the 
Rochester  Aqueduct  and  W^ater  Company  may  make  alterations  in  the  line, 
grade,  plan,  form,  or  dimensions  of  the  work,  or  in  the  amount  of  pipe  herein 
contemplated,  either  before  or  after  the  construction  is  commenced. 

If  such  alterations  diminish  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  they  shall  not 
constitute  a  claim  for  damages,  or  for  anticipated  profits  on  the  work  that  may 
be  dispensed  with ;  if  they  increase  the  amount  of  work,  such  increase  shall  be 
paid  for  according  to  the  quantity  actually  done,  and  at  the  price  established  for 
such  work  under  this  contract.  No  claim  for  extra  work  shall  be  made  unless 
the  same  shall  be  done  in  pursuance  of  a  written  order  from  the  engineer,  and 
all  claims  for  extra  work  not  made  to  the  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Com- 
pany in  writing  before  the  next  succeeding  estimate  after  the  work  was  per- 
formed, shall  be  considered  as  abandoned  by  the  contractor. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agi-ee  to  receive  the  following 
price  as  full  compensation  for  furnishing  all  materials  not  found  on  the  ground, 
(except  the  pipes  and  other  castings,  stop-gates,  air-cocks,  check-valves,  and 
hydrants),  and  for  all  labor  in  moving  material  and  executing  all  the  work  con- 
templated in  this  contract ;  also  all  loss  or  damage  arising  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  work  aforesaid,  or  from  the  action  of  the  elements,  or  from  any  unforeseen 
obstructions  or  difficulties  which  may  be  encountered  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
same  ;  also  for  all  expense  incurred  in  consequence  of  any  suspension  or  discon- 
tinuance of  said  work,  and  for  well  and  faithfully  completing  the  work,  and  the 
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whole  thereof,  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  engineer  under  them,  to  wit : — 

1.  For  all  excavation  in  rock,  including  disposal  of  materials  in  spoil-banks, 
the  sum  of per  cubic  yard  in  excavation. 

2.  For  inspecting  all  pipes,  special  castings,  and  other  materials,  hauling  and 
distributing  the  same,  all  trenching,  laying  pipes,  and  all  appurtenances,  fur- 
nishing all  materials  and  doing  all  labor  necessary  for  the  same,  back-filling 
trench,  crossing  under  railroad  track,  including  all  expenses  incident  thereto, 
hauling  and  setting  all  hydrants  complete,  furnishing  and  setting  in  place  all 
wooden  stop-gate  and  air-cock  boxes,  including  the  fitting  and  securing  of  all 
iron  fi-ames  and  covers^ — meaning  the  price  here  named  to  be  full  compensation 
for  all  expense  and  cost  of  completing  the  work  called  for  by  these  specifications, 
viz.: — 

For  all  12  inch  pipe,  the  sum  of —  cents  per  lineal  foot. 
For  all  10  inch  pipe,  the  sum  of —  cents  per  lineal  foot. 
For  all  8  inch  pipe,  the  sum  of  —  cents  per  lineal  foot. 
For  all    6  inch  pipe,  tlie  sum  of  —  cents  per  lineal  foot. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  further  agree  that  the  said  party 
of  tlie  first  part  shall  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  deduct  and  retain  out  of 
the  money  which  may  be  due  to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  under  this  agree- 
ment, the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00)  per  day  as  liquidated  damages  for 
each  and  every  day  that  the  aforesaid  work  may  be  uncompleted  over  and 
beyond  the  time  herein  stipulated  for  its  completion ;  provided,  however,  that 
the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  said  work,  if  they  shall  decide  to  do  so. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  of  this  contract  that  the  engineer  of  the 
Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  shall  make  monthly  estimates,  as  the 
work  progresses,  of  the  work  done  and  the  materials  delivered,  and  the  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  of  eighty-five  (85)  per  cent  only  of  the  amount  of  said 
monthly  estimates. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  do  hereby  further  agi-ee  that  they  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  demand  or  receive  payment  for  any  portion  of  said  work  or 
materials,  except  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  this  agreement,  nor  until  each  and 
all  of  the  stipulations  herein  before  mentioned  are  complied  with,  and  the  engineer 
shall  have  given  his  certificate  to  that  effect,  whereupon  the  party  of  tlie  first 
part  will,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  days  after  such  completion  and  delivery  of 
such  certificate,  pay,  and  it  hereby  binds  itself  to  pay,  to  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  in  cun-ent  funds,  the  whole  amount  of  the  money  accruing  to  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part  under  this  contract,  excepting  such  sum  or  sums 
as  may  be  lawfully  retained  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  contract  herein 
before  set  forth ;  provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  be  construed  to  affect 
the  right  hereby  reser\^ed  by  the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company 
to  reject  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  said  work,  should  said  certificate  be  found 
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or  known  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  or  otherwise 
improperly  given. 

In  roitness  7uhe}-eof,  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  this 
twenty-first  day  of  July,  anno  domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
five. 


E.  G.  WALLACE,         [l.  s.]  ( 

CHAS.  B.  GAFNEY,     [l.  s.]  )  For  Rochester  Aqueduct 

'-        -'  /     and  Water  Company. 
.        Tl.  s.l  V 


Jno.  H.  Matthews,  witness  as  to 


-.      [L.S.] 


Know  All  Men  by  These  Presents. 

That  we, and ,  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  and 

state  of ,  copartners  under  the  firm  name  of ,  are  held 

and  firmly  bound  unto  the  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  duly  ex- 
isting under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and  having  its  place  of 
business  at  Rochester,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars 
($5,000)  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  paid  to  the 
said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  or  its  certain  attorneys,  its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  for  which  payment  will  and  trvAy  be  made,  we  bind  our- 
selves, our  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  jointly  and  severally,  firmly 

by  these  presents,  sealed  with  our  seals,  dated  the day  of ,  in  the 

year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

Whei'eas,  the  said and have  entered  into  a  contract 

with  the  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  ^Vater  Company  aforesaid  by  the  agreement 
hereof,  bearing  date  the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-five. 

Naza  the  condkionof  this  obligation  is  sm'/i,  that  if  the  said and 

shall  well  and  truly  keep  and  perform  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this 

contract  on  their  part  to  be  kept  and  performed,  and  shall  indemnify  and  save 
harmless  the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  as  therein  stip- 
ulated, then  this  obligation  shall  be  of  no  effect;  otherwise  it  shall  be  in  full 
force  and  virtue. 

(Signed)  ,     [l.  s.] 

.      [L.S.] 

Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of 
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CONTRACT  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

FOR  CONSTRUCTING  THE  RESERVOIR,  DAMS,  GATE-CHAMBER,  AND  OTHER  APPUR- 
TENANCES FOR  THE  ROCHESTER  AQUEDUCT  AND  WATER  COMPANY. 

This  agreement,  made  and  concluded  this day  of ,  in  the  year 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five,  between  the  Rochester  Aqueduct 
and  Water  Company,  a  coi-poralion  existing    by  and  under  the  laws  of  the 

state  of  New  Hampshire,  party  of  the  first  part,  and of  ,  in 

the  state  of  ■ ,  party  of  the  second  part. 

IVitmsscth,  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  for  a  full  and  valuable  con- 
sideration, have  agreed,  and  by  these  presents  do  agree,  with  the  said  party  of 
the  first  part,  and  under  a  penalty  expressed  in  the  bond  bearing  even  date  with 

these  presents,  and  hereunto  annexed  at own  proper  cost  and  expense, 

in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  of 

art  and  ability  to  do  all  work  and  furnish  all  materials  called  for  by  this 

agreement,  in  the  manner  and  under  the  conditions  herein  specified,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  direcdons  made  and  to  be  made  from  time  to  time 

as  the  work  proceeds ;    and agreed  that  the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct 

and  Water  Company  shall  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  appoint,  from  time  to 
time,  such  person  or  persons  as  they  may  deem  proper  to  inspect  the  materials 
to  be  furnished  and  the  work  to  be  done  under  this  agreement,  and  to  see  that 
they  strictly  correspond  to  these  specifications  hereinafter  set  forth. 

To  prevent  disputes  and  litigation,  it  is  further  agi'eed  by  and  between  said 
parties  to  this  conti-act,  that  the  engineer  shall  in  all  cases  detennine  the  amount 
or  tire  quantity  of  the  several  kinds  of  work  which  are  to  be  paid  for  under  this 
contract ;  and  he  shall  decide  all  questions  which  may  arise  relative  to  the  exe  - 
cution  of  this  contract  on  the  part  of  the  contractor;  and  his  estimate  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

I . — LOCATION. 

The  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  town  of  Rochester,  N.  H.,  and  upon  lines  and 
points  indicated  by  tlie  engineer. 

2. WORK   TO   BE   DONE. 

All  pipes,  special  castings,  and  gates  will  be  furnished  to  the  contractor  on 
board  cars  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  freight  paid  to  Rochester  by  said  Rochester 
Aqueduct  and  Water  Company. 

The  cost  of  hauling,  and  all  expense  for  tools,  materials,  and  labor  incurred  in 
prosecuting  the  work  to  completion,  shall  be  paid  by  the  contractor ;  the  con- 
tractor to  receive  pipe,  special  castings,  and  gates  aboard  the  cars  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  from  the  manufacturers,  all  breakage  and  shipment  to  be  at  contractor's 
risk,  until  the  same  is  inspected,  laid,  and  covered  in  trench,  under  supervision 
of  the  engineer. 
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3. — HOW   FORMED. 

The  reservoir  shall  be  formed  by  constructing  embankments  of  masonry  and 
earth  across  two  branches  of  the  "  Hart "  Brook  Valley. 

4. — CLEARING  AND   GRUBBING. 

The  site  of  the  embankment  shall  be  thoroughly  grubbed,  and  all  stumps, 
roots,  stones,  and  loose  soil  and  earth  shall  be  removed  down  to  rock,  or  to  such 
a  depth  as  the  engineer  shall  direct. 

All  matter  removed  in  grubbing  or  clearing  shall  be  deposited  in  spoil-banks, 
convenient  for  future  use,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  engineer. 

5. EARTHWORK,  HOW    FORMED. 

All  embankments  shall  start  from  a  well-prepared  base,  shall  be  free  from  all 
muck,  stumps,  roots,  and  all  perishable  material,  and  from  stones  more  than 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  such  stones  shall  not  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  nor  be  placed  in  the  inner  slope. 


All  the  banks  shall  have  the  inner  and  outer  slopes  one  and  one  half  base  to 
one  perpendicular ;  and  the  inner  or  water  slope  shall  be  covered  with  stone 
(riprap)  to  a  uniform  depth  of  eighteen  inches ;  the  banks,  when  finished,  to 
be  fifteen  feet  wide  on  top,  exclusive  of  the  soil  on  the  outer  slope.  The  outer 
slope  and  top  shall  be  covered  with  good  soil,  one  foot  thick,  and  shall  be 
trimmed  to  the  form  required,  and  to  be  well  compacted  by  rolling,  ramming, 
or  both. 

7. BUILDING. 

The  embankment  shall  be  earned  up  in  layers  not  exceeding  eight  inches  in 
thickness,  slightly  concave  in  cross-section,  but  level  longitudinally.  They  shall 
be  free  from  lumps,  and  to  be  thoroughly  rolled  with  a  heavy  grooved  roller, 
and  well  rammed  at  all  points  and  places  where  the  roller  cannot  be  effectually 
used.  The  embankments  shall  be  worked  to  their  full  width  as  they  rise  in 
height,  and  at  same  height  on  each  side  of  core  wall.  If  the  engineer  shall  so 
direct,  the  earthwork  shall  be  properly  sprinkled  with  water  before  rolling  or 
ramming. 

8. — CORE    WALL. 

In  the  center  of  the  embankment  a  core  wall  shall  be  built,  extending  from 
bed-rock,  or  from  such  earth  foundation  as  shall  be  indicated  by  the  engineer, 
to  high-water  line.  It  shall  be  four  feet  wide  at  the  base,  battering  regularly  to 
a  width  of  one  and  one  half  feet  at  high-water  line. 

Said  core  wall  shall  be  built  of  small  stones  (no  stones  extending  through  the 
work)  laid  full  in  thoroughly  and  freshly  mixed  hydraulic  cement  mortar,  all 
joints  to  be  as  small  as  the  nature  of  the  stone  will  allow,  and  all  spaces  to  be 
completely  filled ;    the  stones  to  be  properly  moistened  before  laying.      The 
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water  side  shall  be  plastered  to  a  depth  of  one  inch  with  said  mortar,  and  said 
plastered  surface  shall  be  well  covered  and  protected  while  setting,  to  prevent 
cracking,  and  whenever  cracks  do  occur  in  the  plastering,  the  work  shall  be 
replastered  at  expense  of  contractor. 

No  stones  shall  be  hammered  or  broken  upon  the  core  wall  or  other  masonry. 
The  wall  shall  be  carried  up  uniformly  in  all  its  parts,  and  not  exceeding  three 
feet  in  advance  of  the  earthwork. 

9. — rEMK.NT. 

All  cement  furnished  by  the  contractor  for  the  work  herein  specified  shall  be 
subject  to  inspection  and  vigorous  tests  by  the  engineer,  and  if  found  of  improper 
quality,  shall  be  immediately  removed  from  the  work. 

10. — MORTAR. 

The  same  shall  be  clean,  sharp,  and  free  from  loam,  and  shall  be  thorjughly 
mixed  dry  with  the  cement,  in  proportion  of  two  parts  sand  to  one  part  cement. 
The  water  shall  be  added  in  such  epanity  as  to  form  a  paste  of  the  best  quahty, 
worked  with  proper  tools  and  mixed  fresh  for  the  work. 

1 1 . — GATE-CHAMBER. 

The  masonry  of  the  gate-chamber  shall  be  built  of  block  stone,  laid  in  mortar 
above  described,  with  joints  not  exceeding  one  half  inch  in  thickness.  The 
walls  shall  start  from  such  foundation  of  rock  or  concrete  and  at  such  depths  as 
the  engineer  shall  direct,  and  be  well  bonded,  laid  to  break  joints  sufficiently 
to  make  good,  strong  work,  and  shall  be  so  placed  as  to  present  a  fair  and 
smooth  surface  wherever  exposed,  and  the  joints  of  such  exposed  surface  shall 
be  struck  with  neat  cement  mortar.  The  masonry  shall  be  carried  up  uniformly 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  work. 

GATES   AND   PIPES. 

Special  castings,  pipes,  and  gates  shall  be  set  in  the  masonry  of  the  gate- 
chamber  as  shown  by  the  plans,  or  as  directed  by  the  engineer.  The  special 
castings,  pipes,  and  gates  shall  be  supported  by  concrete,  puddle,  and  masonry, 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  such  special  directions  as  the  engineer  may 
give. 

JOINTS. 

All  joints  shall  be  of  the  best  description  in  every  respect,  with  gasket  of 
clean,  sound  hemp,  run  in  with  pure  lead,  and  well  calked. 

12. — DEFECTIVE    MATERIAL. 

No  pipes,  castings,  or  other  material  which  is  known  to  be  defective,  or  which 
has  been  injured  in  handling,  shall  be  used  in  the  work.  Notice  shall  always 
be  given  to  the  engineer  or  inspector  of  any  such  injured  or  defective  pipe,  gate, 
or  casting;    and   if  the   same  shall   be  found  to  have  been  laid,  it  shall  be 
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removed  and  replaced  by  sound  and  unobjectionable  material  by  the  contractor, 
without  extra  charge  or  loss  to  the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water 
Company. 

13. — HANDLING. 

Great  care  shall  be  exercised  in  handling  all  pipes,  castings,  gates,  and  other 
material,  and  the  contractor  shall  be  accountable  for  all  loss  resulting  from 
breakage  or  other  accident,  after  he  receives  the  same  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
from  the  manufacturer. 

14. — GATE-HOUSE. 

The  gate-chamber  shall  be  covered  by  a  gate-house  constructed  of  brick,  with 
slated  roof,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  directions  of  the  engineer ; 
and  the  screen-room  or  gate-chamber  shall  conform  to  plans  and  special  direc- 
tions furnished  by  said  engineer. 

15. — STAKES   AND   BENCH-M.A.RKS. 

All  grades,  dimensions,  locations,  and  heights  of  the  different  kinds  of  work 
shall  be  designated  by  the  proper  stakes  and  bench-marks ;  and  such  stakes  and 
bench-marks  must  be  preserved  in  position  until  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
requires  their  removal.  If  the  contractor  or  his  servants  willfully  or  carelessly 
remove  any  such  bench-marks  or  stakes,  the  expense  of  replacing  the  same  shall 
be  charged  to  the  contractor,  and  deducted  from  the  amount  due  him  on  final 
settlement. 

16. — CONCRETE. 

All  concrete  shall  be  made  of  stone,  broken  so  as  to  pass  through  a  ring  two 
inches  in  diameter  inside,  mixed  with  cement  mortar  as  above  described,  and 
in  such  proportion  as  shall  slightly  overfill  the  spaces  between  the  stones.  No 
concrete  or  plastered  surface  shall  be  covered  with  the  earthwork,  until  the 
concrete  or  mortar  has  become  thoroughly  hard. 

17. — MEASUREMENTS. 

All  measurements  shall  be  made  by  the  engineer,  or  his  assistants  under  his 
direction ;  and  all  material  and  workmanship  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection 
and  rejection  of  said  engineer.  All  earthwork  and  rock-cutting  shall  be  meas- 
ured in  excavation,  except  soiling  the  top  and  outer  slope. 

18. — DIRECTIONS. 

All  directions  shall  be  given  by  the  engineer  or  his  authorized  agents,  and  he 
shall  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  such  changes  in  the  form,  dimensions,  grades, 
and  alignments  of  the  work  as  the  interest  of  the  company  may  seem  to  him  to 
require.  The  increased  cost,  if  any,  of  such  changes  shall  be  determined  by 
the  engineer,  and  his  finding  shall  be  final.  All  the  work  contemplated  and 
described  in  these  specifications  shall  be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer. 
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19. — INCOMPETENT   WORKMEN. 

If  any  workman  employed  by  the  contractor  shall  appear  to  the  engineer  to 
be  incompetent,  he  shall,  upon  request  of  the  engineer,  be  immediately  dis- 
charged from  the  works,  and  shall  not  again  be  employed  upon  them. 

20. — ORDER. 

\Mienever  the  contractor  is  not  present  upon  any  part  of  the  work  when  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  orders  or  directions,  such  orders  or  directions  may  be 
given  by  the  engineer  or  his  assistants,  and  such  orders  and  directions  shall  be 
received  and  obeyed  by  the  superintendent  or  foreman  of  the  particular  work  in 
which  the  directions  are  given. 

21. — EXPLANATIONS   AND   CORRECTIONS. 

The  engineer  shall  decide  as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  any  and  all  oor- 
tions  of  these  specifications,  and  he  shall  have  the  right  to  correct  any  en-or  or 
omissions,  when  such  con-ection  is  necessaiy  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of  their 
intention,  the  action  of  such  correction  to  date  from  the  time  when  the  engi- 
neer gives  notice  thereof;  and  said  engineer  shall  decide  upon  all  matters  of 
dispute  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  his  decision,  when  in  writing,  shall 
be  final. 

22. — ENGINEER. 

Whenever  the  word  "  Engineer  "  is  used  herein  it  shall  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  engineer  of  the  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  and  his 
authorized  agents,  limited  by  the  particular  duties  intrusted  to  them. 

23. — CONTRACTOR. 

Whenever  the  word  "  Contractor  "  is  used  herein  it  shall  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  party,  or  parties,  who  have  entered  into  the  contract  to  perform  the 
work  to  be  done  under  these  specifications,  or  the  legal  representative  of  such 
party. 

24. — CONDITION    OF   COMPLETED   WORK. 

After  the  work  is  completed,  the  pipes,  gates,  and  gate  chamber  and  house 
shall  be  carefully  swept  and  cleaned  and  left  in  a  neat  and  smooth  condition. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  the  work  shall  be  commenced  and  carried  on  in 
such  a  manner,  and  at  such  times,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  directed  by  the 
engineer. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  further  agree  that  said  party  of 
the  first  part  shall  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  retain  out  of  the  money  payable 
to  said  party  of  the  second  part,  under  the  agreement,  twenty  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  the  contract,  and  to  expend  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  for 
in  making  such  repairs  of  the  work  as  the  engineer  may  deem  necessary.  And 
it  is  further  agreed  that  if  at  any  time  during  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  final 
completion  of  the  work  contemplated  in  this  conti-act,  any  part  of  said  work 
shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineer,  require  repairing,  and  the  engineer  shall 
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notify  said  party  of  the  second  part,  in  person  or  by  mail,  to  make  such  repairs 
so  required,  and  if  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  neglect  to  commence  to 
make  such  repairs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer  within  three  days  from  the 
date  of  the  service  of  said  notice,  then  the  said  engineer  shall  have  the  right  to 
employ  such  person  or  persons  as  he  may  deem  proper  to  make  the  same,  and 
said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  the  expense  thereof  out  of  the  sum  retained 
for  that  purpose  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  as  before  mentioned. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agree,  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
said  period  of  six  months,  provided  that  the  work  shall  at  that  time  be  in  good 
order,  that  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such 
pai't  of  the  sum  last  aforesaid  mentioned  as  may  remain  after  the  expense  of 
making  such  repairs,  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  shall  have  been  paid  therefrom. 

The  said  party  of  the  second  part  further  agree  that will  give  personal 

attention  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  contract,  and  that v/ill  not  sublet  the 

aforesaid  work,  but  will  keep  the  same  under contract,  and  that 

will  not  assign  by  power  of  attorney  or  otherwise,  any  portion  of  said  work, 
unless  by  and  with  the  consent  of  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Com- 
pany, such  consent  to  be  signified  by  indorsement  on  this  agreement. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  further  agree  that  if  the  work  to  be 
done  under  this  agreement  shall  be  abandoned,  or  if  the  contract  shall  be 
assigned  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  otherwise  than  as  herein  specified,  or 
if  at  any  time  the  engineer  shall  be  of  the  opinion,  and  shall  so  certify  in  writing 
to  the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  that  the  said  work  or  any 
part  thereof  is  unnecessarily  or  unreasonably  delayed,  or  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  are  willfully  violating  any  of  the  conditions  or  covenants  of  this 
contract,  or  are  executing  said  contract  in  bad  faith,  the  said  Rochester 
Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  shall  have  the  power  to  notify  the  aforesaid 
party  of  the  second  part  to  discontinue  all  work,  or  any  part  thereof,  under  this 
contract,  and  thereupon  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  discontinue  said 
work  or  such  part  as  the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  may 
designate  ;  and  the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  shall  there- 
upon have  the  power  to  employ  such  or  as  many  persons,  and  to  obtain  by 
purchase  or  hire  such  animals,  carts,  wagons,  implements,  and  tools  as  the 
engineer  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable,  to  work  and  to  be  used  to  com- 
plete the  work  herein  described,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  engineer  may  deem, 
necessary,  and  to  use  such  materials  as  they  may  find  upon  the  location  of  said 
work,  and  to  procure  other  materials  for  the  completion  of  the  same,  and  ta 
charge  the  expense  of  said  labor,  materials,  animals,  carts,  wagons,  implements, 
and  tools  to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  the  expense  so  charged  shall  be 
deducted  and  paid  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  out  of  such  money  as  may  be 
either  due  or  may  become  due  at  any  time  thereafter,  to  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  agreement  or  any  part  thereof ;  and  in 
case  such  expense  is  less  than  the  sum  which  would  have  been  payable  under 
this  contract,  if  the  same  had  been  completed  by. the  party  of  the  second  part, 
the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be  entitled  to  the  difference,  and  in  case 
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the  expense  shall  exceed  the  last  said  sum,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  pay  the  amount  of  such  excess  to  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

The  said  party  of  the  second  part  further  agree  that will  indemnify  and 

save  harmless  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  from  all  claims, 
demands,  suits,  and  actions  of  every  name  and  description,  for  or  on  account 
of  any  damages  received  or  sustained  by  any  party  or  parties,  in  their  persons 

or  propeity  by  or  from  the  party  of  the  second  part, servants  or  agents,  in 

the  construction  of  the  said  work,  or  by  or  in  consequence  of  any  improper 
materials  used  in  its  construction,  or  by  or  in  consequence  of  any  negligence  in 
grading  the  same,  or  by  or  in  consequence  of  any  act  or  omission  of  the  said 

party  of  the  second  part,  or servants  or  agents,  and  at own  proper  cost 

and  expense  defend  aity  and  all  such  suits  and  actions,  and  will  execute  a  bond 
in  such  sum  and  such  sureties  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  said  Rochester 
Aqueduct  and  Water  Company,  conditioned  to  indemnify  and  save  the  said 
company  harailess,  as  aforesaid ;  and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  con- 
tract by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  the   said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby 

agrees  that  so  much  of  the  money  due  to ,  under  and  by  virtue  of  this 

agreement,  as  shall  be  considered  necessaiy  by  said  company,  be  retained  by 
the  said  party  of  the  first  part  until  all  such  suits  and  claims  for  damages  as 
aforesaid  shall  have  been  settled,  and  evidence  to  that  effect  furnished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  said  company. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  the  engineer  of  the 
said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  may  make  alterations  in  the 
lines,  grades,  forms,  or  dimensions  of  the  work  either  before  or  after  the  com- 
mencement thereof.  If  such  alterations  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  they  shall  not  constitute  a  claim  for  damages  or  for  anticipated  profits 
on  the  work  that  may  be  dispensed  with ;  if  they  increase  the  amount  of  the 
work,  such  increase  shall  be  paid  for  according  to  the  quantity  actually  done, 
and  at  the  price  established  for  such  work  under  this  contract. 

No  claim  shall  be  made  for  exti'a  work  unless  the  same  shall  be  done  in  pur- 
suance of  a  written  order  from  the  engineer;  all  claims  for  extra  work,  not 
made  and  presented  to  the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  in 
writing  before  the  next  succeeding  estimate  after  the  work  was  performed,  shall 
be  considered  as  abandoned  by  the  contractor. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to  receive  the  following 
price  as  full  compensation  for  furnishing  all  materials  not  found  on  the  ground, 
except  pipes,  special  castings,  and  gates,  and  for  all  labor  in  moving  material 
and  executing  all  work  contemplated  in  this  contiact ;  also  all  loss  or  damage 
arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  work  aforesaid,  or  from  the  action  of  the 
elements,  or  from  any  unforeseen  obstractions  or  difficulties  which  may  be 
encountered  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same ;  also  for  any  expense  incurred  in 
consequence  of  any  suspension  or  discontinuance  of  said  work,  and  for  well  and 
faithfully  completing  the  work  and  the  whole  thereof,  in  the  manner  and  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  and  specifications  and  the  requirements  of  the  engineer  under 
them,  to  wit : — 
IS 
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1.  For   all   excavation   of  or   foundation    in  rock,  including  disposing   of 
materials  in  spoil-banks,  the  sum  of per  cubic  feet  in  excavation. 

2.  For  all  earthwork,  the  sum  of per  cubic  yard  in  excavation. 

3.  For  soiling  top  and  outer  slope,  the  sum  of per  cubic  yard,  in  place. 

4.  For  concrete  masonry  laid   as  required,  including  the  furnishing  of  all 
materials,  the  sum  of per  cubic  yard. 

5.  For  all  brick  masoniy  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  including  all  materials 
and  tools,  the  sum  of per  cubic  yard. 

6.  For  hauling  and  setting  in  place  all  pipes,  gates,  and  other  fixtures  for  the 
screen  and  gate  chamber,  the  sum  of . 

7.  For  all  riprap  on  the  water-slope,  the  sum  of per  cubic  yard. 

8.  For  all   stone  masonry  of  the  gate-chamber,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement, 
as  specified,  including  all  material,  the  sum  of per  cubic  yard. 

9.  For  the  core  wall  laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  as  specified,  including  the 
furnishing  of  all  tools,  forms,  and  materials,  the  sum  of per  cubic  yard. 

10.  For  all  windows,  doors,  and  other  woodwork,  and  putting  the  same  in 
place,  the  sum  of . 

1 1 .  For  furnishing  and  securing  in  place  all  wrought-iron  work,  the  sum  of 
per  pound. 


12.  For  clearing  and  grubbing  the  sites  for  embankments,  the  sum  of 

per  cubic  yard. 

13.  For  all  paving,  the  sum  of per  square  yard. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  by  the  parties  that  the  engineer  of 

the  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  shall  make  monthly  estimates  of 
the  work  as  it  progresses,  and  payments  for  the  same  shall  be  made  of  eighty 
per  cent  only  of  the  amount  of  such  monthly  estimates. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  further  agree  that shall 

not  be  entitled  to  demand  or  receive  payment  of  any  portion  of  said  work  or 
material  except  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  this  agreement,  and  until  each  and 
all  the  stipulations  herein  before  mentioned  are  complied  with,  and  the  engineer 
shall  have  given  the  certificate  to  that  effect,  whereupon  the  party  of  the  first 
part  will,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  days  after  the  completion  and  delivery  of 
such  certificate,  pay  and  hereby  binds  itself  to  pay  to  said  party  of  the  second 
part  under  this  contract,  excepting  such  sum  or  sums  as  may  be  lawfully  retained 
under  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  contract  herein  before  set  forth ;  provided, 
that  there  is  nothing  herein  contained  to  affect  the  right  hereby  reserved  by  the 
Sftid  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  to  reject  the  whole  or  any  por- 
tion of  said  work,  should  said  certificate  be  found  or  known  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  or  otherwise  improperly  given. 

In  witness  ivhereof,  the  said  Rochester  Aqueduct  and  Water  Company  has 

caused  its  seal  to  be  affixed,  and  these  presents  to  be  signed  by , 

, ,  the thereunto  duly  authorized,  and  the  said  ha — 

hereunto  set hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of 


TYPHOID   FEVER 

IN  AN  UNSANIJARY  LOCALITY  IN  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


BY    C.   B.   NICHOLS,  M.   D. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  believe  in  the  germ  theory  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  for  the  study  of  those  who  do  not,  I  wish  to 
present  the  history  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  which  oc- 
curred in  Franklin  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  1885.  The  accompanying  plate,  showing  a  large  portion 
of  the  area  embraced  by  the  epidemic,  is  inserted,  believing  that 
a  sanitary  description  of  this  locality  will  go  far  toward  proving 
the  existence  of  a  contagium  vivium  as  a  direct  cause  of  the  epi- 
demic, and  by  so  doing  encourage  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  throughout  the  state  to  bring  their  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  town  authorities  of  their  respective  localities,  to  intro- 
duce a  proper  system  of  drainage  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sanitary  water.  It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  foulness  of  any  kind, 
whether  in  air,  water,  or  food,  is  a  promoter  of  typhoid  fever. 
Every  physician  is  familiar  with  the  oft-repeated  history  given  by 
Dr.  Flint  in  regard  to  the  epidemic  in  the  town  of  New  Boston, 
New  York. 

The  history  of  the  epidemic  in  Franklin  points  in  no  uncertain 
manner,  and  in  no  less  direct  way,  toward  the  unsanitary  condi- 
tion of  this  locality  as  being  the  exciting  cause  of  this  epidemic, 
than  does  that  of  Dr.  Flint  toward  the  well  in  New  Boston. 

This  locality  embraces  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  "Flat," 
being  originally  an  old  alder  swamp,  receiving  the  drainage  from 
the  sidehill,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  100  feet,  the  rise 
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V — Cesspool,  o — Well,  x — Privy,  a — Locality  of  house  shown  in  Plate  I. 
b — Plate  2,  house  faces  Franklin  street,  c — Plate  3,  house  faces  Franklin  street, 
d — Plate  4,  house  faces  Elkins  street,  e — Plate  5,  corners  of  Franklin  and 
Winnipesaukee  streets,  f — Plate  6,  three  houses  on  southeast  corner  of  Frank- 
lin and  Winnipesaukee  streets,  g — Plate  7,  house  faces  Franklin  street,  h — 
Three  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  i  of  eiysipelas,  3  of  scarlet  fever. 

beginning  parallel  to  the  east  side  of  Franklin  street,  which  runs 
nearly  north  and  south.  This  sidehill  is  filled  with  springs 
which  fiarnish  quite  a  steady  supply  of  water  with  which  to  keep 
the  low  land  wet  most  of  the  year.  In  past  years,  the  place  has 
been   the   receptacle   for   all   sorts   of    filth,  waste,    and    refuse 
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matter ;  but  as  it  became  settled,  many  of  the  lower  places  have 
been  filled  in  and  graded  up.  On  each  side  of  the  streets  which 
run  east — Russell,  High,  and  Winnipesaukee — is  a  surface  ditch, 
which,  in  reality,  is  the  sewer,  receiving  the  drainage  from 
privies,  pig-pens,  hen-pens,  cellars,  and  overflowing  cesspools, 
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which,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  are  never  cleaned  out.  This  is 
carried  down  the  three  principal  streets  on  the  sidehill  to  the 
ditches  of  the  same  kind  on  Franklin  street,  thence  carried  along 
and  spread  out  in  the  front  and  back  yards  of  the  houses  on  the 
"  Flat."  The  soil,  which  is  sand  and  loam  in  most  of  the  locali- 
ties, is  very  loose,  and  has  furnished  the  very  best  material  for 
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becoming  impregnated  with  all  the  foulness  which  has  been  flow- 
ing down  these  surface  drains  in  the  years  past. 

The  accompanying  plates  show  some  of  the  worst  places,  also 
the  houses  where  most  of  the  typhoid  fever  occurred. 


Plate  I  *  represents  the  house  where  the  epidemic  started.  In 
Figure  i,  as  seen,  the  privy  is  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  has  no  vault.  The  well  is  in  the  eel. 
lar,  about  twenty-five  feet  from  and  much  lower  than  the  privy. 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  throw  all  sorts  of  house  slops  out  the 
back  door.  The  soil  is  very  sandy,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen 
how  it  is  possible  for  the  well  to  become  infected  with  disease 
germs.  For  a  long  time  before  the  fever  appeared  in  the  house 
the  water  was  unfit  to  use,  being  obnoxious  to  both  taste  and 
smell.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water  taken  from  the 
well  the  April  following,  together  with  the  expert's  opinion  : — 


Odor 

. 

None, 

Color        ..... 

. 

Colorless. 

Total  solids,  grains  per  gallon 

. 

14. 1 

Ignition  of  residue     . 

. 

Slight  blackening. 

Combustible  and  volatile  matter 

. 

4-7 

Hardness,  equivalent  to  grains  of  CaCOg     . 

3.0 

Alkalinity,         "         "       "       " 

(I 

.   Acid  reaction. 

*The  sketch  shows  too  much  fall  of  the  ground. 
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Chlorine,  grains  per  gallon 
Ammonia,  parts  per  million  :  — 

Free  ammonia 

Albuminoid  ammonia 
Nitric  acid 
Nitrous  acid  . 
Iron 
Lead 

Sediment  (considerable  from  bottle) 
Microscopic  examination 


1.800 

.006 

.085 

.     Considerable. 

None. 

Very  slight  trace. 

None. 

Little. 

Fresh  water  algag. 


The  water  does  not  appear  bad  microscopically.  It  is  a  little 
suspicious  chemically,  and  will  become  worse  as  the  season 
advances. 

In  August,  G.  G.,  aged  20,  was  taken  sick  with  typhoid  fever, 
confined  to  the  bed  till  September  2  7  ;  mild  delirium  one  week ; 
highest  temperature,  105  2-5°  ;  highest  pulse,  130;  recovered. 

September  6,  Nathan  G.,  aged  61,  took  the  bed  with  typhoid 
fever ;  remained  in  bed  till  November  2  ;  muttering  delirium 
four  weeks;  highest  temperature,  105  4-5°;  highest  pulse,  140; 
lowest  temperature,  98.8°  ;  lowest  pulse,  60  ;  recovered. 


JP/flfe^. 


In  an  adjoining  house  occurred  one  case  attended  with  severe 
diarrhea,  and  after  two  weeks  resulted  in  death.     By  referring 
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to  the  ground  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  these  two  houses  face 
on  High  street,  near  the  corner  of  Franklin  street,  included  in 
group  a.  By  studying  the  ground  plan,  all  the  cases  can  be 
located, — 18  in  all. 

Plate  2  shows  the  rear  of  b  on  the  plan,  also  the  head  of  what 
rejoices  in  the  suggestive  name  of  "Cat  Alley."  There  are  four 
privies  in  the  shed,  no  vaults;  receives  the  wash  of  the  house, 
and  overflow  water  stands  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  nine 
months  of  the  year.  In  this  house  there  is  sickness  of  some  kind 
most  of  the  time,  embracing  in  the  list,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever* 
erysipelas,  and  puerperal  fever.  These  privies  have  not  been 
cleaned  out  for  an  unknown  period,  the  excrement  and  rubbish 
being  exposed  to  view  and  sunlight  at  points  marked  i,  2,  3, 
and  4. 


Mah  3. 


Plate  3  is  the  house  which  is  marked  c  on  ground  plan,  within 
a  few  feet  of  house  marked  b.  This  house  was  built  on  a  "  muck- 
hole";  the  lot  is  lower  than  its  surroundings;  the  well  is  in  the 
cellar,  as  shown  in  the  plate.  Before  the  fever  appeared,  the  water 
was  foul  and  unfit  for  use ;  during  the  sickness  in  this  family,  the 
surface  water  ran  into  the  cellar  to  a  point  near  the  well,  into  an 
excavation  which  the  owner  made  for  the  purpose,  and  what  did 
not  soak  into  the  ground  and  thus  into  the  well  was  carried  out 
in  buckets  and  thrown  on  the  ground,  thence  to  find  its  way 
back  into  the  well. 
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The  record,  as  kindly  furnished  me  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Adams,  the 
attending  physician,  is  as  follows :  C.  B.,  aged  6  years,  taken 
sick  with  typhoid  fever  August  28,  1885  ;  sick  twenty-eight  days. 
Highest  temperature  first  week,  104  2-5°;  second  week,  106  2-5°; 
third  week,  106°.  Highest  pulse,  160  to  170.  Largest  number 
of  stools  in  one  day,  9,  on  the  fifteenth  day. 

Mrs.  B.,  aged  32,  taken  with  typhoid  fever  September  23,  sick 
thirty- seven  days.  Highest  temperature  first  week,  104°  ;  second 
week,  106°;  third  week,  107°;  fourth  week,  105°;  fifth  week, 
104°.  Severe  diarrhea  all  the  time.  At  the  time  of  the  highest 
temperature  the  pulse  could  not  be  counted.  Complications : 
bronchitis  from  twenty-second  to  thirty-second  day ;  oedema  for 
three  weeks. 


~^y 


Plate  4  shows  the  buildings  just  in  the  rear  of  No.  3.  Across 
the  lot,  at  the  point  marked  i,  fecal  matter  crowded  out  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  stood  in  fermented  pools.  At  the 
point  marked  2  is  another  surface  privy  in  the  same  condition. 
At  the  point  marked  3  a  sink-spout  is  seen,  which  discharges  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  for  a  circle  of  fifteen  feet  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  saturated,  the  water  standing  in  large  piKidles, 
exposed  to  the  sunlight.  It  is  directly  opposite  the  door  in  the 
L,  which  opens  into  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  of  the  house 
in  the  foreground. 
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Plates  5  and  6  represent  three  houses  in  which  there  were  four 
cases  of  typhoid  fever.  The  locality  is  at  the  corner  of  Winnipe- 
saukee  and  Franklin  streets.     Plates  5   and  6  must  be  studied 


I'/ ate  S. 


together,  as  they  represent  the  same  locality.  Particular  attention 
is  called  to  Plate  6,  the  house  marked  A.  B  and  C  are  privies  ; 
the  light  shading  seen  between  the  privies,  C  and  B,  represents 
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water,  running  or  standing  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  coming 
down  through  or  under  the  road,  and  out,  as  shown  in  the  plate, 
spreading  out  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  opposite  a  house 
shown  on  opposite  side  of  street.  This  water  comes  directly 
through  the  privy  marked  C  in  Plate  6,  and  flows  past  and  over 
the  sink-drains  and  overflowing  cesspools  from  the  main  house, 
A,  Plate  6,  in  which  live  three  large  families.  Fecal  matter  can 
be  seen  as  it  is  carried  down  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the 
force  of  the  water  into  the  yards  of  the  houses  on  each  side ;  the 
land  being  low  and  the  soil  heavy  the  stagnant  water  stands  for 
weeks  fermenting  in  the  heat  and  sunlight. 


In  adjacent  houses,  the  privies  are  in  the  rear  and  on  the  sur- 
face ;  no  vaults,  and  back  of  these,  on  the  elevated  land  which  is 
shown  on  the  plate,  there  are  numerous  springs  which  boil  up 
and  run  down  the  hill  through  privies  into  the  street,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  time  water  stands  in  the  back  yards  of  these 
houses.  In  a  majority  of  these  houses  the  well  is  in  the  cellar. 
At  the  point  marked  g  on  the  plan,  there  were  four  cases  of 
typhoid  fever.     The   sanitary  conditions  are   shown   in  Plate  7. 
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The  distance  from  the  well  to  the  nearest  sink-spout  trough  is 
from  8  to  lo  feet;  to  the  farthest  trough,  12  to  14  feet;  there  is 
an  open  gutter  from  the  termini  of  the  troughs  for  about  25  feet. 

In  Plate  6,  house  A,  the  well  is  in  the  cellar,  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  for  the  tenants  to  hear  the  surface  water  as  it 
comes  down  the  hill  and  runs  into  the  well.  In  this  house  it  has 
been  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  tenants,  on  account  of  the  sickness 
in  the  families.  It  has  been  the  abiding  place  of  diphtheria  or 
some  other  zymotic  trouble  all  the  time. 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water  taken  from  well  in  house  2, 
Plate  5,  where  occurred  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  During  the 
time  of  the  sickness,  the  sink-spout  was  stopped  up  and  gave  the 
family  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  on  account  of  the  water  flowing 
into  the  cellar.  The  well  is  what  might  be  termed  a '' surface 
well,"  as  they  told  me  it  was  not  uncommon  to  pump  it  dry  dur- 
ing an  ordinary  washing.  The  well  is  in  the  back  part  of  the 
cellar,  in  close  proximity  to  the  low  ground,  which  is  not  visible 
in  the  plate.  The  following  analysis  was  made  by  the  same 
expert,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  water  taken  from  the 
well  the  April  following  : — 


Odor        .... 

Color       .... 

Total  solids,  grains  per  gallon 

Ignition  of  residue    . 

Combustible  matter  . 

Hardness,  equivalent  to  grains  of  CaCOg 

Alkalinity,  equivalent  to  grains  of  CaCOg 

Chlorine,  grains  per  gallon 

Ammonia,  parts  per  million  : — 

Free  ammonia 

Albuminoid  ammonia 
Nitric  acid 
Nitrous  acid 
Iron 
Lead 
Sediment 
Microscopic  examination 


None. 

.   Colorless. 

10. o 

It  blackens. 

4.0 

3.2 

Acid  reaction. 


o.oio 

0.282 
Considerable. 

None. 
Strong  trace. 

None. 

Some. 


Infusoria  and  bacteria. 
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The  custom  in  this  locality  is  to  dig  the  well  in  the  cellar,  put 
the  privy  somewhere  in  the  rear  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
within  easy  filtering  distance  of  the  well,  and  run  the  sink-spout 
into  a  barrel  sunk  into  the  ground,  where  it  is  left  to  fill  up  and 
become  a  source  of  infection. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  water  taken  from  house  marked 
A,  in  Plate  6  : — 


Odor 

Color       .         .         . 
Total  solids,  grains  per  gallon    . 
Ignition  of  residue    . 
Combustible  and  volatile  matter 
Hardness,  equivalent  to  grains  of  CaCOa 
Alkalinity,  equivalent  to  grains  of  CaCOs 
Chlorine,  grains  per  gallon 
Ammonia,  parts  per  million  : — 

Free  ammonia 

Albuminoid  ammonia 
Nitric  acid 
Nitrous  Acid    . 
Iron 
Lead 
Sediment 
Microscopic  examination 


None. 

Slightly  milky. 

7.0 

It  does  not  blacken. 
2.7 
2.7 
Acid  reaction. 
0.9 

0.012 
0.054 
Considerable. 
None. 
Trace. 
None. 
Slight. 
Infusoria  and  bacteria. 


OPINION. 

The  water  is  bad  microscopically;  it  will  become  bad  chemi- 
cally as  the  season  advances.  In  this  locality  there  is  not  the  least 
attention  paid  to  sanitary  laws,  cleanliness,  or  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  their  neighbors.  In  the  warm  season  of  the  year  gases 
are  continually  rising  from  innumerable  sources  of  decomposition, 
infecting  the  atmosphere  with  microscopic  germs  of  disease,  and 
causing  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  unsanitary  localities  imaginable. 
There  is  not  a  month  in  the  year  when  there  is  not  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  zymotic  diseases  present.  It  is  very  thickly  set- 
tled, there  being  in  many  houses  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four 
families.     I  have  had  occasion  to  attend  quite  a  number  of  surgi- 
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cal  cases  in  these  families  during  the  last  five  years,  and  all  have 
had  pyaemia  or  erysipelas.  In  one  case  of  exsection  of  the  elbow 
the  patient  had  eleven  abscesses.  It  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
hunting  ground  of  typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  and  the  whole  list  of 
zymotic  diseases.  These  disease  germs  are  born  here,  and  I  sus- 
pect they  will  continue  to  be  until  the  people  and  town  authori- 
ties are  convinced  that  their  back  yards  are  not  the  cleanest  in 
the  world,  and  that  water  which  comes  up  through  an  infected 
soil  is  not  pure ;  that  proper  drainage,  good  wholesome  water, 
and  cleanliness  are  the  three  great  factors  by  which  diseases  are 
prevented  ;  that  prevention  of  disease  is  more  economical  than 
sickness.  When  the  people  are  willing  to  assist  the  honest  men 
of  science,  who  are  laboring  for  their  good,  instead  of  throwing 
every  obstacle  in  their  way  possible ;  when  town  and  state 
authorities  can  rise  above  the  niggardly  penuriousness  and  the 
political  policy  which  shackles  every  officer's  hands  against  doing 
his  duty ;  Avhen  professional  men  and  laymen  alike  will  ac- 
knowledge the  superiority  of  the  microscope  and  chemistry  over 
prejudice  and  bigotry,  and  those  who  do  not  know  will  show  a 
willingness  to  be  taught  the  great  principles  of  hygiene, — then 
we  shall  be  able  to  fight  the  dreaded  germs  of  disease  united  and 
powerful. 

The  following  analysis  is  of  a  specimen  of  water  taken  from  a 
house  farther  up  Franklin  street, — one  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
of  a  better  class.  The  gentleman  who  owns  it  lives  there,  and 
flatters  himself  that  at  considerable  expense  he  has  provided  his 
family  with,  pure  water.  The  well  from  which  he  takes  the  water 
is  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  few  feet  to  the  north  of  High 
street  (see  chart)  : — 


Odor 

Color 

Total  solids,  grains  per  gallon  . 
Ignition  of  residue    . 
Combustible  and  volatile  matter 
Hardness,  equivalent  to  grains  of  CaCOs 
Alkalinity,  equivalent  to  grains  of  CaCOs 
Chlorine,  grains  per  gallon 


None. 

.  Colorless. 

.         .  15.6 

Slight  blackening. 

6.4 

3.0 

.     Acid  reaction. 
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0.016 

0.106 

Much. 

Little. 

Weak  trace. 

None. 

Some. 

.  Bacteria,  many. 

OPINION. 

Ammonia,  parts  per  million  : — 

Free  ammonia 

Albuminoid  ammonia   , 
Nitric  acid 
Nitrous  acid 
Iron         ... 
Lead 
Sediment 
Microscopic  examination 


The  specimen  is  very  bad  microscopically  and  chemically.  It 
is  very  suspicious.  It  is  not  safe  to  drink  in  its  present  condi- 
tion, it  being  perfectly  alive  with  bacteria.  The  following  is  the 
opinion  of  Prof.  Angell,  who  made  the  analyses,  in  regard  to  the 
specimens  of  water  taken  from  the  different  localities  of  the 
infected  district  :-^- 

1.  The  speciiiiens  seemed  to  have  no  odor.  In  one  or  two 
cases  the  stopper  of  the  bottle  had  imparted  a  slight  odor,  which 
might  have  obscured  the  odor  of  the  water  if  it  had  any. 

2.  Specimen  No.  2  had  a  slight  milky  color.  This  is  generally 
an  unfavorable  sign ;  it  points  to  the  presence  of  bacteria.  The 
other  specimens  were  clear,  excepting  near  the  sediment. 

3.  The  total  solids  not  large  in  any  case. 

4.  The  ignition  of  the  residue  showed  a  marked  blackening 
in  specimen  No.  i ;  in  Nos.  3  and  4  it  was  very  slight ;  in  No.  2 
there  was  no  blackening.  Blackening  shows  the  presence  of 
organic  matter.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  as  a  rule,  the  degree  of 
blackening  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  albuminoid  ammonia. 

5.  The  appearance  of  the  residue  before  ignition  is  often 
characteristic.  The  residue  of  specimen  No.  i  was  in  waves  and 
patches  with  many  spots  and  flakes  resembling  dried  scum.  This 
is  an  indication  of  organic  matter.  The  residue  of  the  other 
specimens  was  even  and  of  uniform  appearance. 

6.  The  combustible  and  volatile  matter  is  large  in  each  case. 
It  will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  organic  matter. 
It  varies  also  according  to  the  amount  of  volatile  mineral  salts, 
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such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia  and   the  nitrates.     In  these  four 
cases  it  is  largely  due  to  nitrates. 

7.  The  hardness  is  not  great. 

8.  The  reaction  of  the  water  in  each  case  is  acid ;  water  is 
usually  alkaline.  The  acidity  in  these  cases  is  to  be  regarded 
unfavorably,  as  it  results  from  acids  formed  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  organic  matter. 

9.  The  amount  of  chlorine  is  in  excess. 

10.  The  amount  of  free  ammonia  is  small  in  each  case.  Free 
ammonia  in  water  results  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  mat- 
ter, and  is  largest  in  amount  when  such  decomposition  is  most 
active.  It  easily  escapes,  and  may  exist  in  small  amount  when  it 
is  being  formed  largely,  i.  e.,  when  much  decay  is  going  on, 
because  the  iron  contained  in  water  precipitates  it,  and  under 
some  circumstances  it  is  quickly  oxidized  to  nitric  acid.  In 
these  cases  the  free  ammonia  has  been  oxidized  to  form  nitric 
acid  evidently.  Its  small  amount  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  season  is  not  advanced  enough  to  hasten  decay  and  to  bring 
in  organic  matter  to  decay.  The  following  remark  applies  also 
to  the  following  subject :  During  the  winter  polluting  matter 
could  not  find  ready  access  to  the  well,  and  there  have  been  no 
great  rains  lately  to  wash  foul  matter  into  the  well,  so  that  really 
the  water  makes  its  best  possible  showing  at  this  time.  A  few 
weeks  later,  especially  if  we  have  rains,  the  water  will  become 
very  bad  in  each  of  these  four  cases. 

11.  The  albuminoid  ammonia  is  in  excess  in  Nos.  i  and  3 ;  it 
is  very  small  in  No.  2.  Albuminoid  ammonia  measures  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  in  water.  Animal  matter  produces  a 
larger  proportion  of  it  than  vegetable  matter. 

12.  Nitric  acid  is  present  in  every  sample  in  excess;  it  was 
formed  from  animal  matter.  Its  presence  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
water  is  either  polluted  with  animal  matter,  or  has  been  or  will 
be  so  polluted.  In  specimen  No.  2  it  is  the  only  unfavorable 
sign  except  the  slight  milky  color.  In  this  case  it  declares  that 
the  water  has  been  polluted,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be 
polluted  again  with  animal  matter. 

13.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  nitrous  acid,  only  the  decom- 
position that  produced  it  is  more  recent,  it  being  a  lower  oxide 
and  consequently  less  time  required  for  its  formation. 
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14.  Iron  always  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  water,  and  is 
objectionable  only  when  in  excess. 

15.  These  specimens  are  free  from  lead. 

1 6.  The  sediment  is  not  large  in  these  samples ;  the  water 
near  the  sediment  in  every  case  but  one,  No.  4,  had  a  milky 
appearance. 

17.  These  waters  at  present  contain  infusoria  and  bacteria, 
except  No.  4.  As  the  season  advances  they  will  contain  more. 
Many  waters  that  are  safe  to  drink  contain  infusoria,  but  if  a 
water  contains  bacteria  it  should  be  condemned.  Of  these 
specimens  No.  3  shows  the  most  bacteria ;  the  sediment  is  alive 
with  them.  A  water  may  appear  to  be  good  chemically,  and  the 
microscope  may  show  it  to  be  bad.  Specimen  No.  i  is  very  bad 
water,  both  chemically  and  microscopically. 

Besides  the  suffering  caused  by  this  disregard  of  all  sanitary 
laws,  the  moneyed  value  of  the  epidemic  is  something  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  to  my  mind  furnishes  a  reason  why  the  people 
should  insist  on  the  sanitary  laws  being  carried  out.  The  total 
expense  for  the  eighteen  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  two  cases  of 
diphtheria,  three  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  one  case  of  erysipelas, 
covering  a  period  of  three  months,  was  ^7,215,  counting  the  four 
deaths  at  ^1,000  each,  which  I  believe  is  the  law.  The 
individual  expenses  are  as  follows,  the  figures  being  given  me  by 
members  of  the  families,  and  many  times  taken  from  the  bills  : — 


No.  I  . 

^805.00 

No.  7  . 

$225.00 

No.  2  . 

100.00 

No.  8  . 

225.00 

No.  3  . 

485.00 

No.  9  . 

325.00 

No.  4  . 

500.00 

No.  10  . 

50.00 

No.  5  . 

300.00 

No.  II  . 

150.00 

No.  6  . 

50.00 

19 


PHYSICAL  EXERCISE. 


BY    CARL   H.    HORSCH,    M.  D.,    DOVER^    N.  H. 


A  well-regulated  use  of  our  voluntary  muscles  is  a  very  im- 
portant aid  for  the  functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the 
rfood,  circulation  and  mixing  of  the  blood,  growth,  production 
and  reproduction  of  our  system. 

The  circulation  in  the  veins,  wherein  the  blood  is  carried  from 
the  parts  of  the  body  back  to  the  heart,  is  influenced  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  fibers.  If  the  fibers  of 
our  muscles  contract,  a  pressure  against  the  surrounding  vessels 
takes  place  and  the  blood  is  pushed  towards  the  heart.  The  valves 
which  we  find  in  the  veins  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  back 
again  when  the  contraction  ceases,  a  next  contraction  brings  the 
blood  still  nearer  and  at  a  certain  time  back  to  the  heart. 
Gaskell  and  others  have  demonstrated  by  experiments  that  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  muscles  is  increased  during  the  period 
of  contraction.  For  that  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
systematic  free  exercises  are  the  most  effectual,  and  in  order  to 
'Carry  them  out  systematically  we  must  know  what  different 
motions  the  muscles  produce. 

If  we  commence  with  the  here  illustrated  motions,  we  are  sure 
that  we  have  brought  the  voluntary  muscles  which  can  be  entirely 
controlled  by  our  will,  into  rational  systematic  physiological 
action,  and  have  them  better  prepared  for  daily  labor,  forced 
muscular  exercises,  as  gymnastics,  boating,  etc.,  for  a  better  bal- 
ance of  our  body,  and  for  a  development  of  agility  and  vigor. 
The  following  illustrated  exercises  should  be  made  at  least  three 
times  a  day,  and  every  motion  three  times,  which  can  be  executed 
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in  about  two  minutes.  There  are  many  vocations  where  persons 
use  or  even  overtax  some  of  their  voluntary  muscles,  but  do  not 
contract  the  fibers  of  the  other  sets  of  muscles,  which  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  and  other  physiological  functions  require. 


No.  I. — Exercise  for  the  Abductor  Muscles. 


I .    Use  the  abductor  muscles  by  spreading  the  extremities,  and 
move  them  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body. 
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No.  2. — Exercise  for  the  Adductor  Muscles. 


2.  The  adductor  muscles  are  well  used  by  drawing  the  limbs 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  middle  line  of  the  body ;  you  can  do 
it  after  each  abduction,  but  it  is  better  to  draw  the  limbs  close  to 
the  body  by  separate  motions,  and  when  the  extremities  are 
about  one  inch  from  the  body. 
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No.  3. — Exercise  for  the  Attraction  Muscles. 


3.   Attraction  muscles  are  used  by  making  a  step  forward,  and 
with  every  step  throwing  the  arms  forward. 
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No.  4. — Exercise  for  the  Retraction  Muscles. 


4.    Retraction  muscles  by  stepping  backward,  and  with  every 
step  throwing  the  arms  backward. 
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No.  5. — Exercise  for  the  Extensor  Muscles. 


5.    Use  the  extensor  muscles  by  stretching  the  body,  the  right 
arm  and  leg,  then  the  left  arm  and  leg. 
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No.  6. — Exercise  for  the  Flexor  Muscles, 


6.    The  flexor  muscles  by  bending  body,  neck,  right  arm  and 
leg,  then  left  arm  and  leg. 
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No.  7. — Exercise  for  the  Rotator  Muscles. 


7.  Rotator  muscles  by  throwing  the  head  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  and  turn  the  arms  and  then  the 
legs  on  their  axes. 
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Nos.  8  AND  9. — Exercise  for  the  Pronator  and  Supinator  Muscles. 

8.  The  actions  of  the  pronator  and  supinator  muscles  are 
illustrated  on  one  figure  ;  you  find  the  right  hand  pronated  and 
the  left  supinated ;  first  exercise  hand  and  wrist,  then  feet  and 
ankles. 

9.  Depressor  muscles,  which  draw  the  lower  lip,  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  side  of  the  nose  down. 


To  stretch  and  bend  our  arms  and  legs  would  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient physical  exercise  for  a  normal  circulation  in  these  extremi- 
ties, because  the  rotator  muscles,  pronators,  and  the  supinators 
must  also  be  brought  into  action  for  that  purpose. 

Breathing  is  accelerated  by  proper  exercise  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  and,  therefore,  we  have  a  more  appropriate  exchange  of 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  water. 
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The  heart  beats  more  frequently  and  forcibly  during  moder- 
ately energetic,  regulated  exercise,  and  the  blood  and  its  nour- 
ishing constituents  are  better  distributed. 

The  digestion  and  the  appetite  are  improved  by  physical  exer- 
cise, on  account  of  the  increased  waste,  more  rapid  absorption, 
and  greater  demand  of  food ;  but  as  there  is  an  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  the  stomach  during  digestion,  in  order  to  supply  more 
gastric  juice,  exercise  right  after  a  meal  interferes  with  that 
process. 

Systematic  exercise  gives  also  tone  to  the  nervous  system. 
Outdoor  exercise  gives  us  better  air,  more  light,  and  a  different 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  than  our  buildings  contain.  Out  of 
town  exercise  is  beneficial,  as  we  breathe  no  impurities  which  are 
floating  in  the  air  in  thickly  settled  places. 

Swedish  gymnastics,  or  so  called  "movement  cure,"  is  an 
effort  to  produce  more  active  contraction  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
and  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  same.  Every  school  ought  to 
have  a  properly  arranged  place  and  apparatus  for  gymnastics,  and 
for  free  exercises  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  then  the  teachers 
and  scholars  can  improve  their  physical  conditions,  and  have  sys- 
tematic means  by  which  the  body  will  be  developed  to  better 
usefulness  and  symmetry. 

The  present  "  rough  and  tumble  sports  "  are  more  likely  to  be 
injurious.  Erasmus  Wilson  says  :  "In  mind  lies  the  great  secret 
of  beneficial  exercise,  and  without  it  exercise  is  a  misnomer  and 
a  fraud  on  the  constitution."  When  mental  culture  and  physical 
education  are  going  hand  in  hand,  various  crippled  conditions 
and  diseases  may  be  prevented,  and  a  more  vigorous  people  will 
exist. 

There  are  already  a  number  of  educational  institutions  where 
physical  education  is  taught,  and  also  gymnastic  institutions, 
athletic  clubs, — the  German  Turnverein  and  the  American  Tur- 
nerbund. 
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SANITARY  LAWS  PASSED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  1885. 


An  Act  to  render  more  efficient  the  Health  Laws  of  the  State. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 

convened  : 

Section  i.  The  selectmen  of  any  town  that  has  neglected  to  elect  a  health 
officer  or  officers  may  appoint  one  or  more  health  officers  for  said  town,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  selectmen  may  be  necessary;  but  if  no  health  officer  or  officers 
shall  have  been  elected  or  appointed,  it  shall,  upon  the  petition  of  ten  or  more 
legal  voters,  be  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  to  appoint  one  or  more  health  officers, 
as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

Sect.  2.  The  state  board  of  health  may  make,  in  addition  to  the  rules  and 
regiiladons  of  local  health  officers,  such  other  rules  and  regulations  or  may  make 
such  amendments  to  existing  rules  and  regulations  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
board,  the  public  good  may  demand,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
enforced  by  the  health  officers  in  the  same  manner  as  other  health  regulations. 

Sect.  3.  Health  officers  or  local  boards  of  health  shall  furnish  the  state 
board  of  health  with  such  information  as  may  be  called  for  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  work  of  such  health  officers  or  local  boards  of  health,  and  a  copy 
of  all  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  such  health  officers  or  local  boards  of 
health  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  state  board  of  health  when  issued. 

Sect,  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  5.   This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  July  23,  1885.] 


An  Act  regulating  the  Sale  of  Veal. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in   General  Court 

convened  : 

Section  i  .    If  any  person  kills,  or  causes  to  be  killed,  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  any  calf  less  than  four  weeks  old,  or  knowingly  sells  or  has  in  possession 
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with  intent  to  sell  for  food,  the  meat  of  any  calf  killed  when  less  than  four  weeks 
old,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  jail  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  by 
fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or  both ;  and  all  such  meat  exposed  for  sale,  or 
kept  with  intent  to  sell,  may  be  seized  and  desti-oyed  by  any  board  of  health, 
health  officer,  or  any  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff,  constable,  or  police  officer. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

[Approved  August  12,  1885.] 


An  Act  in  Amendment  of  Section  id.  Chapter  42  of  the  Pamphlet 
Laws  of  1883,  being  an  Act  to  regulate  the  Sale  and  Inspection 
OF  Milk. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
convened  : 

Section  i.  That  section  10  of  chapter  42  of  the  laws  passed  June  session, 
1883,  be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  following:  "  But 
this  provision  shall  not  be  constnxed  to  prevent  any  person  from  making  com- 
plaint and  instituting  and  cariying  on  prosecutions  for  the  violation  of  any  of 
said  provisions,  and  such  complainant,  whether  a  town  or  city  by  its  officers,  or 
an  individual,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  half  of  every  fine  collected  through  prose- 
cution; and  in  any  town  where  no  inspector  has  been  appointed  complaints 
may  be  made  to  the  state  board  of  health,  and  said  board  shall  proceed  with 
such  complaint  in  the  same  manner  as  is  required  of  an  inspector,  whether  the 
town  from  which  complaint  is  made  has  or  has  not  adopted  the  provisions  of 
this  act,"  so  that  said  section  shall  read :  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
inspector  to  institute  a  complaint  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  on  the  information  of  any  person  who  lays  before  him  satisfactory  evidence 
by  which  to  sustain  such  complaint ;  but  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prevent  any  person  from  making  complaint  and  instituting  and  carrying  on 
prosecutions  for  the  violation  of  any  of  said  provisions ;  and  such  complainant, 
whether  a  town  or  city  by  its  officers,  or  an  individual,  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
half  of  every  fine  collected  through  such  prosecutions  ;  and  in  any  town  where 
no  inspector  has  been  appointed  complaints  may  be  made  to  the  state  board  of 
health,  and  said  board  shall  proceed  with  such  complaint  in  the  same  manner 
as  required  of  an  inspector,  whether  the  town  from  which  complaint  is  made 
has  or  has  not  adopted  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Sect.  2.   This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  August  13,  1885.] 
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An  Act  to  prohibit  the  Use  of  Barbed  Wire  Fences  in  Certain  Cases. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
convened  : 

Section  i.  If  the  owner  or  occupant  of  any  land  adjoining  land  owned  or 
occupied  by  any  town  or  school  disbict  for  school  purposes,  erects,  keeps,  or 
maintains  any  barbed  wire  fence,  to  separate  or  divide  said  lands,  he  shall  be 
fined  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sect.  2.  The  selectmen  of  eveiy  town,  and  prudential  committee  of  every 
school  district,  shall  prosecute,  at  the  expense  of  the  town  or  district,  as  the 
case  may  be,  any  violation  of  the  previous  section. 

[Approved  August  19,  1885.] 


An  Act  to  prohibit  the  Sale  of  Cigarettes  or  Tobacco  in  any  of 
ITS  Forms  to  Minors. 

£e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Cotirt 
convened : 

Section  i.  No  person  shall  knowingly  sell  any  cigarette,  or  tobacco  in  any 
of  its  fonns,  to  any  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Sect.  2.  If  any  person  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  offense,  such  penalty 
or  fine  to  go  to  the  county  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  county  wherein  the  viola- 
tion of  this  act  occurs. 

[Approved  August  25,  1885.] 


An  Act  relating  to  the  Sale  of  Imitation  Butter. 

J5e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
convened  : 

Section  i.  Whoever,  by  himself  or  his  agent,  shall  sell,  expose  for  sale,  or 
have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  any  article  or  compound  made  in 
imitation  of  butter  or  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  and  not  wholly  made  from  milk 
or  cream,  and  that  is  of  any  other  color  than  pink,  shall,  for  every  package  that 
he  or  they  sells  or  exposes  for  sale,  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  ;  and 
for  a  second  and  each  subsequent  offense  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to 
be  recovered  with  costs  in  any  court  of  this  state  of  competent  jurisdiction  ;  and 
any  fine  so  recovered  and  paid  shall  go  one  half  to  the  complainant  and  one 
half  to  the  county  where  the  offense  was  committed. 

Sect.  2.  The  complainant  in  any  action  brought  under  section  i  of  this  act, 
or  the  health  officers  of  any  city  or  town,  may  cause  specimens  of  suspected 
20 
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butter  to  be  analyzed  or  otherwise  satisfactorily  tested  as  to  color  and  com- 
pounds ;  and  a  certificate  of  the  analysis,  sworn  to  by  the  analyzer,  shall  be 
admitted  in  evidence  in  all  prosecutions  under  this  act.  The  expense  of  such 
analysis  or  test,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  any  one  case,  may  be  included 
in  the  costs  of  prosecutions  in  all  cases  prosecuted  under  this  act. 

Sect.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  tenn  butter  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  the  product  usually  known  by  that  name  and  which  is  manufactured 
exclusively  from  milk  or  cream,  or  both,  with  salt,  and  with  or  without  color- 
ing matter. 

Sect.  4.   This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[Approved  August  26,  1885.] 


An   Act  to  simplify  the  Process  for  Protecting  Certain  Water 
Rights  and  the  Rights  of  Riparian  Proprietors. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
convened : 

Section  i.  Any  legal  right,  public  or  private,  infringed  by  a  change  in  the 
water  level  of  any  natural  lake  or  pond,  and  the  water  rights  of  riparian  pro- 
prietors on  any  stream,  may  be  ascertained  and  enforced  in  a  constitutional 
manner  on  a  bill  in  equity  without  ascertainment  of  the  right  by  a  suit  at  law, 
and  rights  of  boating,  fishing,  and  navigation  may  be  enforced  on  a  bill  in 
equity  brought  by  the  attorney-general  in  the  name  of  the  state. 

Sect.  2.  Any  legal  right,  public  or  private,  infringed  by  sawdust  or  other 
waste  of  a  saw-mill  or  other  lumber  mill,  cast  or  dropped  into  a  water-coiurse, 
or  any  other  material  cast  or  dropped  into  a  water-course,  may  be  enforced  by 
the  first  section  of  this  act. 

[Approved  August  28,  1885.] 


An  Act  in  Amendment  of  and  in  Addition  to  Chapter  100  of  the 
Pamphlet  Laws  passed  June  Session,  1S81,  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  Inspection  and  Licensing  of  Steamboats  and  their 
Engineers." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
convened  : 

Section  i.  Sections  i  and  2  of  chapter  100  of  the  Pamphlet  Laws  passed 
'June  session,  1881,  are  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "for  the  car- 
riage of  passengers  for  hire"  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  section  I,  and  the 
same  words  in  the  second  line  of  section  2,  and  insert  in  place  thereof  the 
words  "  for  carrying  passengers." 

Sect.  2.  Sections  i,  2,  and  3  of  said  act  are  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "  engineer,"  wherever  it  occurs,  the  words  "  or  pilot." 
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Sect.  3.  All  engineers  and  pilots  shall  be  examined  as  provided  in  said  act, 
under  oath,  by  said  inspectors,  who  shall  have  power  to  administer  an  oath. 

Sect.  4.  If  any  person  shall  act  as  engineer  or  pilot  on  any  steamboat,  with- 
out the  certificate  herein  provided  for,  or  if  any  engineer  or  pilot  shall,  during  the 
year  for  which  he  is  licensed,  neglect  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  be  of  intemperate 
habits,  or  willfully  violate  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
inspector  ;  or  if  any  engineer  shall  carry  more  steam  than  the  certificate  for  his 
boat  allows,  or  shall  in  any  way  or  manner  interfere  with  the  locked  safety- 
valve  of  the  boiler,  after  the  same  is  set  by  the  inspector,  so  as  to  allow  greater 
pressure  in  the  boiler  than  the  amount  specified  by  said  certificate,  his  license 
may  be  suspended  or  revoked  by  the  inspector,  and  he  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  by  both. 

Sect.  5.  If  any  steamboat  licensed  as  aforesaid  shall,  during  the  period  of 
its  license,  be  deemed  by  the  inspector  unsafe  in  its  hull,  or  defective  in  its 
engine,  boilers,  or  machinery,  or  its  owners  or  lessees  shall  not  have  complied 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  inspector,  he  shall  have  power 
to  stop  and  detain  such  boat  until  the  necessary  repairs  are  made,  or  said  rules 
and  regulations  are  complied  with. 

Sect.  6.  Said  inspector  shall  examine  such  boat,  its  boiler  and  engines,  to 
see  if  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
inspector  have  been  complied  with,  not  more  than  three  times  in  each  year,  at 
such  times  as  the  inspector  shall  deem  the  public  interests  and  safety  require, 
and  be  paid  therefor  the  same  compensation  now  provided  by  law  ;  his  accounts 
for  the  same  to  be  audited  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  the  governor  shall 
draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  therefor. 

Sect.  7.  If  the  owners  or  lessees  of  any  steamboat  licensed  as  aforesaid 
shall  carry  more  passengers  than  its  certificate  allows,  they  shall  be  fined  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  each  passenger  carried  in  excess  of  the  number  so  allowed. 

Sect.  8.  Every  inspector  of  steamboats  who,  upon  any  pretense,  receives 
any  fee  or  reward  for  his  services,  except  what  is  allowed  to  him  by  law,  shall 
forfeit  his  office,  and  be  otherwise  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both. 

[Approved  August  28,  1885.] 


An  Act  in  Amendment  of  Section  i.  Chapter  53  of  the  Laws  of 
1883,  entitled  "An  Act  in  Amendment  of  Section  9,  Chapter 
III  OF  the  General  Laws,  relating  to  the  Penalty  in  Certain 
Cases  of  Nuisance." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  iti  General  Court 
convened  : 

Section  i.   That  section  i  of  chapter  53  of  the  laws  of  1883,  entitled  an 
act  in  amendment  of  section  9  of  chapter  11 1  of  the  General  Laws,  relating  to 
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the  penalty  in  certain  cases  of  nuisance,  shall  be  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following :  "  And  if  any  person  shall  place,  leave,  or  caused  to  be  placed  or 
left,  any  substance  or  fluid  in  or  near  to  any  lake  or  pond,  or  stream  tributary 
thereto,  from  which  the  water  supply,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  city,  town,  or 
village  is  taken  for  domestic  purposes,  that  may  cause  the  water  thereof  to  be- 
come impure  or  unfit  for  the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended,  such  person  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  days,  or  both,  and  any  justice  of  the  peace  is  authorized  to  hear  and 
determine  complaints  and  to  impose  the  penalties  and  to  render  judgments  in 
proceedings  provided  for  by  this  act  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  other  criminal 
proceedings,  and  any  constable  is  authorized  to  serve  any  process  in  proceedings 
provided  for  by  this  act,  and  any  board  of  health  or  water  commission  may  re- 
move any  such  substance  or  fluid  as  are  rendering  the  water  in  such  lake  or 
pond,  or  stream  tributary  thereto,  impure  or  unfit  for  use  as  aforesaid,  and 
may  recover  the  expense  of  such  removal  from  the  person  who  placed  or  caused 
to  be  placed,  the  same  in  or  near  the  water  as  aforesaid,  in  an  action  on  the 
case,"  so  that  said  section  i  of  chapter  53  shall  read  as  follows  :  "  Section  I. 
That  section  9  of  chapter  1 1 1  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  '  fifty '  (see 
laws  of  1879)  '"^  t-h^  ^^^^  l'"^>  ^^^  inserting  the  word  'twenty,'  so  that  the  sec- 
tion shall  read  as  follows  :  '  Section  9.  If  any  person  shall  place  or  leave,  or 
caused  to  be  placed  or  left,  in  or  near  any  highway,  street,  alley,  public  place, 
wharf,  or  shall  allow  to  be  exposed  unburied  any  animal,  or  other  substance 
liable  to  become  putrid  or  oftensive,  or  injurious  to  the  public  health,  he  shall 
incur  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  twenty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  the  health 
officers  in  the  name  of  the  town,  and  the  health  officers  shall  remove  the  same ; 
and  if  any  person  shall  place,  leave,  or  cause  to  be  placed  or  left,  any  substance 
or  fluid,  in  or  near  to  any  lake  or  pond,  or  stream  tributary  thereto,  from  which 
the  water  supply,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  city,  town,  or  village  is  taken  for 
domestic  purposes,  that  may  cause  the  water  thereof  to  become  impure  or  unfit 
for  the  uses  for  which  it  is  intended,  such  person  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days, 
or  both ;  and  any  justice  of  the  peace  is  authorized  to  hear  and  determine 
complaints,  and  to  impose  the  penalties,  and  render  judgments  in  proceedings 
provided  for  by  this  act,  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  other  criminal  proceed- 
ings, and  any  constable  is  authorized  to  serve  any  process  in  proceedings  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act,  and  any  board  of  health  or  water  commission  may  re- 
move any  such  substance  or  fluid  as  are  rendering  the  water  in  such  lake  or 
pond,  or  stream  tributary  thereto,  impure  or  unfit  for  use,  as  aforesaid,  and  may 
recover  the  expense  of  such  removal  from  the  person  who  placed,  or  caused  to 
be  placed,  the  same  in  or  near  the  water,  as  aforesaid,  in  an  action  on  the 
case.' " 

[Approved  August  28,  1885.] 
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An  Act  for  the  Better  Protection  of  Life  and  Property. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in   General  Court 
convened  : 

Section  i.  No  person  shall  transport  or  have  in  his  possession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  in  any  public  conveyance,  nor  shall  any  person  leave,  de- 
posit, or  have  in  his  possession  in  any  dwelling-house,  shop,  or  manufactory, 
dynamite,  giant  powder,  niti^o-glycerine,  or  any  explosive  compound  of  which 
nitro-glycerine  forms  a  part.  Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

[Approved  August  29,  1S85.] 


Joint  Resolution  establishing  an  Epidemic  Fund. 

Resolved    by   the   Senate   and  House  of  Representatives    in    General   Court 

convened  : 

That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  as  an  epidemic 
fund,  to  be  used,  if  necessary',  under  the  direction  of  the  governor  and  council, 
in  case  of  the  invasion  or  threatened  invasion  of  cholera  or  other  epidemic  dis- 
ease in  this  state ;  and  the  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  for 
the  same,  or  such  part  of  the  same  as  may  be  needed,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

[Approved  August  28,  1885.] 
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